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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


H.  H.  MARKHAM Governor. 

Ex  officio. 

J.  W.  ANDERSON Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ex  officio. 

HENRY  FRENCH San  Jose. 

Term  expires  in  i8gi. 

RALPH  LOWE San  Jose. 

Term  expires  in  i8q2. 

JAMES  DENMAN San  Francisco. 

Term  expires  in  i8gj. 

LAWRENCE  ARCHER San  Jose\ 

Term  expires  in  i8g^. 

JOHN  SWETT San  Francisco. 

Term  expires  in  1895. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

RALPH  LOWE President. 

RUTH  ROYCE Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

RALPH  LOWE.  LAWRENCE  ARCHER. 

HENRY  FRENCH. 
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BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION, 


C.  W.  CHILDS,  Principal   Pedagogy. 

GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER,  Vice-Principal 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Geography. 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  P.  WILSON,  Principal  of  Training  Depart- 
ment   Methods. 

MARY  J.  TITUS,  Preceptress Pedagogy. 

A.  H.  RANDALL Physics  and  Mathematics. 

R.  S.  HOLWAY Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 

VOLNEY  RATTAN Botany  and  Mathematics. 

GERHARD  SCHOOF Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

LUCY  M.  WASHBURN Physiology  and  Zoology. 

CORNELIA  WALKER Reviews  and  Pedagogy. 

HELEN  S.  WRIGHT English. 

GLORA  F.  BENNETT English  and  Mathematics. 

NETTIE  C.  DANIELS English. 

LAURA  BETHELL English  and  Drawing. 

Mrs.  JENNIE  N.  HUGHES History. 

NANNIE  C.  GILD  AY Reading  and  Physical  Culture. 

J.  H.  ELWOOD Music. 

RUTH  ROYCE Librarian. 

KATE  COZZENS Critic  in  Training  Department. 

Mrs.  MARY  W.  GEORGE Critic  in  Training  Department. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  HOYT Critic  in  Training  Department. 

MARGARET  E.  SCHALLENBERGER. Critic  in  Training  Department. 

JOHN  P.  NAAS  * Manual  Training. 

W.  D.  WHITEHEAD  * Manual  Training. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  BUSH Curator  of  Museum. 


Part  of  the  year. 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  PUPILS. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Abbott,  Mira  K.  D San  Jose. 

Alexander,  Luella  M. .  .St.  Helena. 
Alexander,  Olive  A.  .  .  .St.  Helena. 
Applegarth,  Jennie  C. .  .  Plainsburg. 

Baker,  Matilda  S San  Jose. 

Banister,  Josephine  A Gilroy. 

Barnhisel,  C.  Grace San  Jose. 

Bayne,  Lily  E Coloma. 

Beaulieu,  Catharine San  Jose. 

Beck,  Myrtie  A San  Jose. 

Beckwith,  Nellie  L Hydesville. 

Bergen,  M.  Emilie Oakland. 

Berger,  Nina  L Soquel. 

Berreyesa,  Antoine  N.  . .  .San  Jose. 

Bohmen,  Leona  S Sacramento. 

Boyer,  Clara  A Selma. 

Brewer,  Annie  W San  Diego. 

Brownlie,  Jean  W Vallejo. 

Bryan,  Josephine San  Jose. 

Buckle,  Ella  M Hollister. 

Burrell,  Eltha  E Alviso. 

Cagney,  William  J Hollister. 

Carnes,  Eva  W San  Jose. 

Carr,  Ettie  I San  Jose. 

Carroll,  Anna  E Evergreen. 

Carter,  Ida  E Carter's. 

Chew,  Alfred  J Evergreen. 

Christiansen,  Carrie  J Napa. 

Church,  Hattie  A San  Jose. 

Claussen,  Margaret Blanco. 

Coffin,  Carrie  M San  Jose. 

Cogswell,  E.  May  .  .San  Francisco. 

Cox,  Sallie San  Jose. 

Cross,  Eliza Saratoga. 

Daby,  Jessie  D Eureka. 

Dahlgren,  Emma  C 

New  Almaden. 

D'Orsay,  Sierra  N 

Silver  City,  Idaho. 

De  la  Rosa,  Mrs.  Nellie  I. .  San  Jose. 
Dougherty,  Wm.  J. ....  .  .San  Juan. 

Doughty, Armilda.  .Monmouth,  Or. 


Dowling,  Maggie  J Ukiah. 

Drexler,  A.  Maud San  Jose. 

Dunlap,  Anna.  .  .Diamond  Springs. 
Durkee,  Lillian  M.  .Warm  Springs. 

Eaton,  Marion  L Reno,  Nev. 

Ely,  Emily  J Woodland. 

Emerson,  Cecilia Areata. 

Fairfield,  Myra  A San  Jose. 

Farrington,  Estelle Vallejo. 

Fleming,  Daisy Eureka. 

Fowler,  Ruth  A San  Jose. 

Fox,  Daisy San  Jose. 

Gallagher,  Lizzie  R. .  San  Francisco. 

Gardner,  Maud Monterey. 

Gates,  Mae  I Seminary  Park. 

Gordon,  Clara  W Monterey. 

Gwartney,  John  G San  Jose. 

Hannaford,  Alice  E San  Jose. 

Hight,  Alice  A San  Jose. 

Holland,  Everett  A San  Jose. 

Hooke,  Jennie Ukiah. 

Hudson,  Rose  E. .  .  .Salmon  Creek. 
Ingraham,  Janet  C 

Waitsburg,  Wash. 

Ivory,  Laura  M San  Jose. 

Jensen,  Clara  C Napa. 

Jones,  Mason  B Point  Arena. 

Kelly,  Alice  E Martinez. 

Kelly,  Ellen  F Santa  Clara. 

Kelly,  Maggie  V San  Jose. 

Kennedy,  Harding  M 

Goodyear's  Bar. 

Keslar,  Annie  B Monterey. 

Killefer,  Mary  B 

Bloomingdale,  Mich. 

Kinney,  Enid San  Jose. 

Latham,  Adeline  B. .  San  Francisco. 
Libbey,  Lillian  M. .  .  San  Francisco. 

Maddox,  Maude Davisville. 

Malloy,  Alice  B San  Jose. 

Mansfield,  Fannie  R.  .  .  .Columbia. 
Mayne,  Minnie  P San  Jose. 
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McClinlic,  Maggie  M. 

.  .  .  .Grafton. 

Reynolds,  Emma  B.  .  .Healdsburg. 

McConnell,  Maggie  . 

.  ..Parkfield. 

Roberts,  Edwin  E.  .  Pleasant  Grove. 

McCormick,  Mary  J.. 

.  .  .Pescadero. 

Robertson,  A.  Maude.  .Centerville. 

McCreary,  Leota.  .  .  . 

Merced. 

Roesman,  Thomas  J 

McLanahan,  Anna  .  . 

.  .  .  .Franklin. 
.Sacramento. 

Point  Arena. 

Merrill,  Mabel 

Rouse,  Bessie  M Los  Gatos. 

Merwin,  Lulu  G 

.Sacramento. 

Rucklidge,  Annie Hollister. 

Monaghan,  Honorine  F.  .San  Jose. 

Ryan,  Matilda San  Jose. 

Moore,  Minnie  G.  .  .  . 

.Sacramento. 

Sargent,  Kate  I Jackson. 

Morgan,  Bertha  E.  .  . 

.  .Santa  Cruz. 

Schick,  Blanche  H Alameda. 

Munn,  Margaret  L.  .  . 

.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Sharp,  Evelyn  M. .  .San  Francisco. 

Murdoch,  Estella  M. . 

Shearer,  Grace  V Salinas. 

West  Gore, 

Nova  Scotia. 

Sheehan,  Lizzie  M San  Jose\ 

Myers,  Mittie  U 

.  Sierraville. 

Simpson,  Lottie  A.  .San  Francisco. 

Nelson,  Anna  Bell.  .  . 

.  . .  .San  Jose\ 

Sisson,  Genevra Aptos. 

Nussberger,  Lou   .... 

Napa. 

Snider,  Helen  Persia Vallejo. 

Ogden,  Cora  B 

.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Sturtevant,  M.  Beaumelle.  San  Jose. 

O'Leary,  Mary  E.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Sutton,  Emilie  V..  .San  Francisco. 

Ordway,  Ruby  A 

.Santa  Cruz. 

Thompson,  Carrie  M.  .Santa  Clara. 

Ottmer,  Nellie  L 

.  Healdsburg. 

Tolman,  Maggie  P. .  .  .  Watson ville. 

Pearce,  Mabel  C 

.  .  .  .San  Juan. 

Waltenbaugh,  Lizzie  F. .  Livermore. 

Pierce,  Mamie  A. .  .  .San  Francisco. 

Waltenbaugh,  Sarah  R. .  Livermore. 

Poage,  Cora  M 

Ukiah. 

Wight,  Helen  C Cornwall. 

Poston,  Julia  M 

Napa. 

Wight,  Martha  L Cornwall. 

Ray,  Clyde 

Gait. 

Wiltz,  Bertha  A San  Jose\ 

Reeg,  Christina 

. .  Placerville. 

Worrell,  Alma  I Lawrence. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Anderson,  Augusta  F. 

.  .  .   San  Jose. 

Brower,  Charlotte 

J San  Jose. 

Anderson,  Mary  F.  .  . 

.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Burns,  Juliette  A. . 

San  Jose. 

Armstrong,  Ethelynn 

J. .  .San  Jose\ 

Byer,  Georgia  .... 

.  .  .  .Brentwood. 

Ayers,  L.  Hortense  .  . 

.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Cameron,  Mattie  B 

San  Jose\ 

Bell,  Lilah 

.  Healdsburg. 

Canelo,  Theresa  .  . 

San  Jose. 

Belt,  Grace  L 

.  Woodland. 

Carlson,  Eleanor  A 

San  Jose\ 

Berry,  Bessie  G 

Carr,  Carrie  J 

Cave,  John  H 

San  Jose. 

Mountain  View. 

Meadow  Creek,  Montana. 

Bickerstaff,  Jennie .  .  . 

.  .  .Lafayette. 

Chapin,  Margaret  E San  Jose\ 

Biggerstaff,  E.  Kate. 

.  .  .Lakeport. 

Childs,  Loyd  C. . . 

San  Jose\ 

Black,  Gertrude  A. .  . 

.  .Los  Gatos. 

Clark,  Alice 

Mill  ville. 

Boggan,  Lulu  C 

Exeter. 

Clark,  Cora  H.  .  .  . 

Oakland. 

Boggan,  Sallie  E 

Exeter. 

Clarke,  Ada  E 

Niles. 

Borde  Celine 

.  .  .  .San  Jose. 
.  .  .  .Milpitas. 

Cogswell,  Florence  E_ 

Boyce,  Elma  S 

.  San  Francisco. 

Boyce,  Sylvia  H 

.  .  .  .Milpitas. 

Cohn,  Sam  H 

.San  Francisco. 

Braun,  Florentine  H. 

.  .  .  .San  Jose\ 

Coleman,  Carrie  A. 

Arroyo  Grande. 

Breyfogle,  Lillian  R. . 

.  .    .  .  Madera. 

Conner,  Lizzie  G. . 

.  .  .Santa  Clara. 

Brooks,  Micager  E. .  . 

Visalia. 

Conner,  Sadie  J. .  . 

.  .   Santa  Clara. 
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Cottle,  Bertha  H San  Jose. 

Cox,  M.  Ruth San  Ramon. 

Cunningham,  Maude  H. .  .  .Madera. 

Cutler,  Mabel  C San  Jose. 

Dahlgren,  Julia  A Easton. 

Dangle,  Lena. Fort  Jones. 

Darling,  Mamie  E Bear  Valley. 

Dart,  Emma  S Elk  Grove. 

Dearborn,  Idabelle  S 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Denney,  Addie  E 

Waitsburg,  Wash. 

Donner,  Emma  F. .  .Walnut  Creek. 
Dunlap,  Mabel.  .Diamond  Springs. 

Edgar,  George  A Paso  Robles. 

Emery,  Blanche  A Alvarado. 

Evans,  May  L Milpitas. 

Farnsworth,  Mercy  C. .  Sacramento. 

Fleming,  Lizzie  A Lincoln. 

Fountain,  Alice  M St.  Helena. 

Freeman,  Hattie Santa  Clara. 

Friant,  Clarisse  C San  Jose. 

Fugitt,  Cecilia Gait. 

Fuller,  Ruby  A San  Francisco. 

Fulmor,  Elizabeth  A Ferndale. 

Gaddis,  Cyrus  J Atlanta,  Neb. 

Gairaud,  Eugenie  G. .  .Santa  Clara. 

Garwood,  Nina  L Elk  Grove. 

Geis,  Helen  D Fresno. 

Gibbons,  Jennie Gait. 

Gilbreath,  Kate  C San  Jose. 

Gillespie,  Augusta San  Jose. 

Godbe,  Theresa.  .  Salt  Lake,  U.  T. 
Graham,  Jennie  F. .  .San  Francisco. 

Greenlaw,  Amy  L Sacramento. 

Greenlaw,  Jessie  S.  .  .  .Sacramento. 

Grubbs,  Josie  M Lockeford. 

Gwartney,  Mrs.  Bettie.  .  .San  Jose. 

Haggerty,  Kate   San  Jose. 

Hain,  Flora  M San  Benito. 

Hall,  Kate  B San  Jose. 

Hall,  Pearl  W San  Jose. 

Handly,  Marguerite San  Jose. 

Hankenson,  Irene.  .  .  .Paso  Robles. 

Harrison,   Maud Biggs. 

Hart,  Bertha  J San  Jose. 

Hartley,  Victorine   Saratoga. 

Hickman,  Laura  I San  Jose. 

Hollenbeck,  Grace.  .Pacific  Grove. 


Howard,  Emma  G. .  San  Francisco. 

Howie,  Leona  C San  Jose. 

Huie,  Myra  L. .  .  .    San  Jose. 

Hynes,  Ruth  M Santa  Cruz. 

Ismert,  Rosa  S Grass  Valley. 

James,  Laura  G San  Jose. 

January,  Susie  A San  Jose. 

Jefferson,  Maude  A San  Jose. 

Jones,  Laura  B San  Jose. 

Joy,  Rebecca  L San  Jose. 

Katelson,  Clara  E.  W. .  .Haywards. 
Kirkpatrick,  Rena  H. .  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Kooser,  Emma  L San  Jose. 

Kuhls,  Augusta  L Alameda. 

Langdon,  William  H.  .San  Ramon. 

Laughlin,  Maggie Turlock. 

Lawton,  Elizabeth  .  .  .  .Sebastopol. 

Leach,  Edith  B Benton,  Kan. 

Lessard,  Catherine  C Eureka. 

Linehan,  Kate  G San  Jose. 

Lorentzen,  Abbie  E. .  San  Francisco. 

Macbeth,  Frank  D Monitor. 

Maguire,  Mary  C Benicia. 

McAfee,  Flora Santa  Clara. 

McLaughlin,  Clara  F.SanFrancisco. 

Merritt,  Maud  L San  Jose. 

Middleton,  Marguerite  N.  V 

. .    San  Francisco. 

Minahan,  Nora  R San  Jose. 

Montgomery,  Lizzie  S. .  Lockeford. 

Moore,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Moran,  Margaret Merced. 

More,  Myrta  W. Sonoma. 

Murray,  Sara  A San  Jose. 

Myers,  Kittie  S San  Jose. 

Nangle,  Lena  K Tehama. 

Nellis,  Annie Eureka. 

Nelson,  Elna  M Olema. 

Newcomb,  M.  Alice San  Jose. 

Newcomer,  Bessie  H.  .Pope  Valley. 

Nicholson,  Edward  A Madera. 

O'Brien,  Evaline Volo. 

Ogden,  Fred  R Hydesville. 

Oneal,  Emma  J San  Jose. 

Orrell,  Kate San  Jose. 

Overacker,  Carrie  M 

Mission  San  Jose. 

Overfelt,  Mildred  L San  Jose. 

Parkman,  Jessie  A San  Jose. 
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Pearce,  Louise San  Jose\ 

Peterson,  Laura  A..  ...Salinas  City. 
Pettit,  Wm.  W.. Snohomish,  Wash. 
Phillippi,  Blanche  R.  Sacramento. 

Porter,  Maud  E Monterey. 

Poston,  Eva  A Napa. 

Preston,  James  T.  . .  .Gresham,  Or. 
Purinton,  Lucy  E.  .Pleasant  Grove. 

Puter,  Lucie  E Eureka. 

Rawdon,  Blanche  L.  .  .  .Randolph. 

Read,  Bertha  A Santa  Rosa. 

Robertson,  Elsie  B Jackson. 

Sawyer,  Elva  B San  Jose. 

Schneider,  Eva  R Rocklin. 

Schroeder,  Minnie  A San  Jose. 

Sherman,  Alice  M Milpitas. 

Simonds,  Minnie  B San  Jose. 

Smith,  Bertha  D Creston. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Florence  A 

Rocky  Ford,  Col. 

Smith,  Myrtle  S San  Jose. 

Spencer,  Elinor  S San  Jose. 

Starkweather,  Blanche.  .LosGatos. 

Stephens,  Kate  A Santa  Clara. 

Stewart,  Clara Alma. 

Stewart,  Maggie Alma. 

Stone,  Maude  C Paso  Robles. 

Tarr,  Inez Volcano. 


Thomas,  Irene  E Madrone. 

Thomas,  Kate Douglas  Flat. 

Thomas,  Tillie  S Placerville. 

Thurwachter,  Louise .  .  Watsonville. 

Tilson,  Hattie  M Castroville. 

Titus,  Cecelia  San  Jose\ 

Tormey,  Mary  G San  Jose\ 

Torpey,  Mamie  C San  Mateo. 

Tov  nsend,  Catha  M San  Jose\ 

Traber,  Orra  J Selma. 

Treat,  Alice  A San  Jose. 

Walsh,  Richard  1 San  Jose. 

Waltenspiel,  Alice  M lone. 

Waltenspiel,  Ida  B lone. 

Walter,  A.  Estelle Vallejo. 

Waltz,  Salome Alameda. 

Ware,  Jennie  M.  O San  Jose. 

Washington,  Julia  J Stockton. 

Webb,  Lizzie San  Jose\ 

White,  Delia Eureka. 

Williams,  Annie  M Concord. 

Willoughby,  Lucretia  E 

Watsonville. 

Wilson,  Florence Auburn. 

Wiltz,  Elletta  L San  Jose\ 

Woodhams,LaurolaS.  .Santa Clara. 

Wright,  Isabel  F San  Jose\ 

Wyman,  Bessie  G San  Jose\ 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 
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Abbe,  Eleanor  F San  Juan. 

Adair,  Gertrude  L. .  .  .  Nevada  City. 

Adams,  Louise  A Elko,  Nev. 

Andrews,  M.  Rossa.  .  .  .Brentwood. 

Arbogast,  May San  Jose\ 

Bailey,  Willard  C San  Jose. 

Bain,  Nellie San  Rafael. 

Baldwin,  Bertha  E Suisun. 

Bancroft,  Olive  E Auburn. 

Bankhead,  Mary  E Loomis. 

Barnum,  Alice  L Bridgeville. 

Bates,  Susie  E Florin. 

Beall,  Joseph  L Fresno. 

Beck,  Addie  M Berryessa. 

Beckwith,  Arabelle. .  .  .Hydesville. 

Beguhl,  Minnie  M Rio  Vista. 

Bell,  Mamie San  Jose\ 


Blake,  Minnie  E Vacaville. 

Blank,  Grace  M Los  Gatos. 

Bonnifield,  Katie  F.  .  .Beloit,  Kan. 

Borden,  Nellie  G Borden. 

Bowen,  Nellie  G.  .  .Michigan  Bluff. 
Bowers,  Stella  E. .  .  .San  Francisco. 
Bowman,  Annie  Belle.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Bradley,  Sadie Marysville. 

Bready,  Maggie Sutter  Creek. 

Brennon,  Hattie  V..  San  Francisco. 
Brignole,  Mary  C.  .  .  .Sutter  Creek. 

Britton,  Annie  E San  Jose\ 

Buckner,  Sarah  M 

Strawberry  Valley. 

Burns,  May  E San  Jos£. 

Busey,  Glennie Concord. 

Byer,  Lizzie  E Brentwood. 
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Campbell,  Elsie  M. .  .Sutter  Creek. 
Carpenter,  Henrietta  .  .  .  .Modesto. 

Carroll,  Annie  M San  Jose. 

Carson,  James New  Almaden. 

Case,  Edith Livermore. 

Chapin,  Maria  E San  Jose. 

Childs,  Beatrice San  Jose. 

Christenson,  Annie  E.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Clark,  Annie  M San  Jose. 

Clarke,  Lucy  H San  Diego. 

Clinton,  Edna. . .'. San  Jose. 

Cole,  Edna  W San  Miguel. 

Collier,  Harriet Merced. 

Collins,  Mary  E.  A.  .San  Francisco. 

Conner,  Laura  M Santa  Clara. 

Corey,  Bertha  I San  Jose. 

Cory,  Sarah  A San  Jose. 

Cowing,  Martha Hay  wards. 

Cozzens,  Daisy  S San  Jose. 

Crain,  James  S Biggs. 

Cramer,  Bertha  S Cacheville. 

Creek,  Julia  B Los  Gatos. 

Curley,  Katie  J San  Jose. 

Cutter,  Janet  M Parker,  S.  D. 

Dabelow,  PaulenaE.C.  Santa  Clara. 

Dahlgren,  Emily  S Fresno. 

Daly,  Rose Gilroy. 

Davis,  Lulu  B Sacramento. 

Davis,  Zilpha  J San  Jose. 

Dean,  Cora  A San  Jose. 

Decoto,  Alvena  E Decoto. 

Derby,  Florence San  Diego. 

Devine,  Josephine  R. .  .  .Edgewood. 

Dickson,  Fred  W Auburn. 

Donaldson,  Jessie. Pleasant  Grove. 

Donnelley,  Mamie Mayfield. 

Dowdy,  M.  Blanche Gilroy. 

Doyle,  Josie  A San  Jose. 

Doyle,  Kate San  Jose. 

Drake,  Harry  J San  Jose. 

Dwelly,  M.  Adelle Cleone. 

Eberhard,  Clara Santa  Clara. 

Edgar,  Myrtle  M Paso  Robles. 

Edgington,  Annie  M.  .Sacramento. 

Ellis,  Ettie  E San  Jose. 

Endriss,  Lizzie Pilot  Hill. 

Farmer,  Estelle Yuba  City. 

Farnham,  Emma San  Jose. 

Ferris,  Benj.  R. .  .  .Montgomery,  O. 


Fine,  Agnes Linden. 

Fletcher,  Henry  D Rocklin. 

Foley,  Maggie  E. .  .    San  Jose\ 

Fowler,  Nellie  R San  Jose. 

Fruhling,  Millie  L San  Jose. 

Fuller,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Gait,  Nellie  A El  Dorado. 

Gardner,  Matie  I San  Jose. 

Gay,  Lizzie  E San  Jose. 

Geraldson,  Eliza  R Ophir. 

Geraldson,  Lena  A Ophir. 

Gilday,  Marguerite  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gilmour,  M.  Sophie Eureka. 

Goodwin,  Henrietta  L. .  .  .  Milpitas. 
Gorham,  Mrs.  Margaret  E 

Tulare  City. 

Gregory,  Mary  L lone. 

Griffith,  Kitty  M San  Jose. 

Haehl,  Adah Willits. 

Hammond,  Florence  G. .  .San  Jose. 

Hammond,  Ida  M San  Jose. 

Harrier,  Jessie Vallejo. 

Hartmann,  Amelia  .  .  .  .Livermore. 
Haydock,  Frank  E. .  San  Francisco. 

Hayes,  Grace Santa  Rosa. 

Hering,  Louise  M Oakland. 

Hiatt,  E.  Bowlin Yorkville. 

Hiatt,  Lee Yorkville. 

Hickman,  Annie  M.  .Lakeview,  Or. 

Hill,  Mildred Auburn. 

Hitchings,  Grace  M Eureka. 

Hough,  Ernest  E. . .  .Orleans,  Neb. 

Houlton,  Mabel Santa  Clara. 

Howie,  L.  Alberta San  Jose. 

Hughes,  Edward  F Oakland. 

Hunter,  Hope Wrights. 

Huntington,  Henrietta  L 

Woodland. 

Huntoon,  Elsie.  .Butte  City,  Mont. 
Hutchison,  Maggie  M .  . 

Nevada  City. 

Hygelund,  Mary  M. .  .San  Lorenzo. 

Jacobs,  Clara  Belle Lemoore. 

Jasper,  Carrie Sugar  Pine. 

Jewell,  H.  Louise  .  .San  Francisco. 
Johnson,  Edna  W. .  .Walnut  Creek. 

Johnston,  Jennie San  Jose. 

Jones,  Alice  Eva Milpitas. 
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Jones,  Eva Igo. 

Jones,  Maud San  Miguel. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Easton. 

Jones,  William  H Starkey. 

Joseph,  Eva  V Lakeview,  Or. 

Kavanaugh,  Margaret  J.  .  .  .  Pleyto. 

Keeffe,  Mary  G Sonora. 

Kelly,  Effa  M San  Jose\ 

Kelly,  Virginia  M Scales. 

Kirby,  Mary  R Dixon. 

Kirchner,  Mary  H Benicia. 

Knowles,  Nettie Santa  Clara. 

La  Montagne,  Evelyn  .  .Los  Gatos. 

Lampkin,  Bertha  C San  Jose. 

Lang,  Leona  L Castroville. 

Laws,  Esther  L San  Francisco. 

Laws,  Tillie San  Francisco. 

Lee,  Edith  V Plymouth. 

Le  Fevre,  Lizzie Los  Gatos. 

Lewis,  Frederick  W San  Jose. 

Lorentzen,  Elizabeth  I 

San  Francisco. 

Lyons,  Electa  W Soledad. 

Mallory,  Cora  M\t Auburn. 

Manson,  Florence  L.  San  Francisco. 

Marshall,  Pauline Oakland. 

Mason,  Arthur  C Los  Gatos. 

McCauley,  Maggie  C Danville. 

McCormick,  Jean  E.  .Medina,  N.  Y. 
McCutchan,  Bertha  L.  Nevada  City. 

McDougald,  May  E Stockton. 

McGinnis,  Mary  T Vallejo. 

McGrath,  Mary  B San  Jose. 

McGreal,  Frank 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

McKenzie,  Lillie San  Jose. 

Meador,  Effie San  Jose\ 

Meany,  Mary  E.  .  .  .  San  Francisco. 

Menagh,  Jessie  A. .    Chualar. 

Merriman,  May San  Jose. 

Miller,  Emeline  R Petaluma. 

Monroe,  Nettie  S Eureka. 

Moore,  Fred  T Frarfklin. 

Moore,  Grace Empire  City,  Or. 

Munn,  Anna  C. San  Jose. 

Murgotten,  Mollie   .San  Francisco. 

Murphy,  Josie  T. San  Jose\ 

Nichols,  Lucy  B San  Jose\ 

Nickel,  Ida  M Crescent  City. 


Nixon,  Vernie San  Jose. 

Noble,  Minnie  M Hollister. 

Norton,  Bernadette San  Jose\ 

Norton,  Kittie  L San  Jose. 

Norton,  Mollie Mendocino. 

O'Hanlon,  Lila  B San  Jose. 

Orcutt,  Marion  A San  Jose\ 

Osborn,  Mary  L Camp  Badger. 

Page,  Alice San  Jose. 

Petty,  Henry  J.  L Adelaide. 

Pfau,  Louise  E San  Miguel. 

Phipps,  William  J.  .  .   Medford,  Or. 

Preston,  Rosa  M Byron. 

Promis,  Mamie  E San  Jose. 

Purdy,  Josephine San  Jose. 

Purinton,  Beulah  M San  Jose. 

Rainey,  Lessie  M San  Jose. 

Ramer,  M.  Augusta San  Jose. 

Raymond,  Mattie  L.  .  •  .Placerville. 

Rice,  Lela  M San  Jose. 

Rider,  Irma  C Napa. 

Roesman,  Joseph  P San  Jose. 

Roesman,  Mattie  J San  Jose. 

Royse,  Jennie Watsonville. 

Russell,  Kate  A Milpitas. 

Russell,  Marguerite Milpitas. 

Ryan,  Catharine Eureka. 

Safstrom,  Irene  M Gilroy. 

Scott,  Ida  G San  Jose\ 

Scott,  Mattie  A Saratoga. 

Seaman,  Clara  C Oakland. 

Shirley,  Lillian  E.  .  .Bishop  Creek. 

Smith,  Nellie  G Marysville. 

Sparks,  Lillian Oakland. 

Stafford,  M.  Edith Santa  Clara. 

Starkey,  Lizzie  A King  City. 

Stephens,  Lorenzo  L San  Jose. 

Stewart,  Flora  A Cayucos. 

Stonier,  Sidney  H San  Jose\ 

Stovall,  Lulu  M Paso  Robles. 

Sullivan,  Esther Yuba  City. 

Summers,  Maude  M Plymouth. 

Swickard,  Ella San  Jose\ 

Taylor,  Alice  E San  Francisco. 

Thompson,  M.  Agnes San  Jose. 

Tobin,  Joanna Mendocino. 

Toland,  Maie  E Vallejo. 

Trimingham,  Effie  M.  .Sunol  Glen. 
Ulrici,  Clara  A.  II San  Jose\ 
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Upton,  Gertrude  L. .  . 

Point  Reyes. 

Weymouth,  Ella  L Livermore. 

Vennum,  Lillian  C. .  . 

.  .  .San  Jose. 

Whiteside,  Alice San  Jose. 

Voile,  Emma  C 

.  .  .Antelope. 

Williams,  Jane  R San  Jose. 

Wade,  Charlotte  May 

.St.  Helena. 

Wilson,  May Vallejo. 

Walsh,  Lillie 

.  Castro  ville. 

Wilson,  Olivia  V Auburn. 

Wambold,  May  L. .  .  . 

.Cloverdale. 

Winchester,  Azelia  L. .  .  .  Columbia. 

Warning,  Hattie . 

.  .  .San  Jose. 

Wood,  Lulu  G San  Jose. 

Wartenweiler,  Elise  . 

.  .  .  .Newark. 

Woodcock,  Agnes  R 

Webb,  Anny Walnut  < 

East  Oakland. 

Webster,  Josie  E. . 

.  .  .Vaca ville. 

Woods,  Emma  F. .  .  .Knoxville,  111. 

Weed  Arthur  E. 

Whittier. 

Wright,  Nellie  B. .  .             San  Jose. 

Welsh,  Abbie  C 

.  .  .Stockton. 

Wriston,  Kate Gait. 

Wentworth,  Nellie .  .  . 

.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Zane,  Rosetta  A Eureka. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


Abbott,  Edward 
Albe,  John 
Allen,  Dora 
Allison,  Camille 
Anderson,  Alice 
Arbogast,  May 
Ashmore,  Florence 
Ashurst,  Bert 
Atherton,  Frank 
Austin,  Edith 
Austin,  May 
Austin,  Reginald 
Averill,  Rachel 
Bailey,  Forrest 
Bailey,  Willard 
Baker,  Jewett 
Barnhart,  Clifford 
Barnhart,  Prudence 
Barovich,  Lulu 
Bauer,  Agnes 
Bell,  Enid 
Bell,  Eric 
Bell,  Lillie 
Bell,  Redward 
Bemiss,  Bessie 
Benton,  Dora 
Bigelow,  Florence 
Bowers,  Petal 
Bowler,  Marie 
Boyles,  Minnie 
Braly,  Harold 
Branham,  Charlie 


Brincard,  Grace 
Britton,  Annie 
Britton,  Daisy 
Brotherton,  Henry 
Burns,  Ralph 
Burrell,  Lulu 
Burrell,  Mae 
Butterfield,  Grace 
Caldwell,  Ethel 
Caldwell,  Louise 
Caldwell,  Roberta 
Campbell,  Stella 
Capp,  Elmer 
Capp,  George 
Carmichael,  Thomas 
Carroll,  Agnes 
Carroll,  Mary 
Chipman,  Florence 
Claus,  Sophie 
Corcoran,  Tito 
Corey,  Bertha 
Creffield,  Edith 
Cross,  Frank 
Crow,  Stewart 
Curtin,  Julia 
Curtin,  Walter 
Cutler,  Henry 
Delwig,  Gena 
Denninger,  Paul 
Denton,  Loney 
Devine,  Lizzie 
Devine,  May 


Dowley,  Willie 
Du  Brutz,  Kittie 
Edgar,  Lorena 
Edmunds,  Herbert 
Edwards,  Sadie 
Eubank,  Susie 
Evans,  Berda 
Farmer,  Edith 
Field,  Clarence 
Fish,  Lois 
Fraser,  Isabel 
French,  Beta 
F'rench,  Mary 
Froome,  Adie 
Gass,  Ara 
Gavin,  Katie 
Gillespie,  Claude 
Godbe,  Elva 
Graeter,  Frankie 
Graham,  Herbert 
Gruninger,  Minnie 
Gruell,  Millie 
Hale,  Clarissa 
Hale,  Homer 
Hall,  Lois 
Harper,  Marie 
Harper,  Willie 
Harrenstein,  FAannie 
Hart,  Nellie 
Harter,  Eli 
Harter,  Homer 
Harter,  Loyd 
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Hathaway,  Laura 

Macpherson,  Grace 

Quilty,  Gertie 

Hennessy,  May 

Madrigan,  Eva 

Quilty,  May 

Heple,  Henrietta 

Magnus,  Minnie 

Quivey,  Frank 

Hill,  Diana 

Manley,  Ida 

Quivey,  Lillian 

Hobson,  Nellie 

Marckres,  Clair 

Randall,  Stasia 

Hobson,  Zack 

Marckres,  Gertrude 

Rattan,  Georgie 

Hughes,  Lillian 

Marten,  Francis 

Reardon,  Kitty 

Jackson,  Edna 

Mattart,  Edith 

Reardon,  Lizzie 

James,  Agnes 

Maynard,  Stephen 

Richards,  Charlie 

Johnson,  Aurilla 

McGeoghegan,  Lolita 

Richards,  Percy 

Johnson,  Percy 

McGeoghegan,  Tom 

Richey,  Mabel 

Judd,  Mabel 

McGinley,  Nellie 

Richey,  Nellie 

Kell,  Julia 

McGinness,  Genevieve 

Rowe,  Rebecca 

Kell,  Mamie 

McGraw,  Jessie 

Russell,  Lottie 

Kell,  Maggie 

McGraw,  Louise 

Russell,  Marguerite 

Kelly,  Anna 

McKee,  Georgia 

Schoof,  Percy 

Kelly,  Nannie 

McKenzie,  Donald 

Schultz,  Hallie 

Kennedy,  Karl 

McNeil,  Bert 

Schultzberg,  George 

King,  Frank 

Minor,  Garrett 

Singletary,  Charlie 

King,  Loui 

Montgomery,  Coralie 

Singletary,  Emory 

King  Luena 

Montgomery,  Harry 

Singletary,  George 

Kittredge,  Florence 

Montgomery,  Seymour  Sinnott,  Susan 

Knapp,  Lorene 

Moran,  Calvin 

Siverts,  Arthur 

Koch,  John 

Morphy,  Maggie 

Smith,  Alice 

Koch,  Werry 

Morphy,  May 

Smith,  Floyd 

Kottinger,  Julia 

Munn,  Anna 

Smith,  Walter 

La  Montague,  Laura 

Murphy,  Minnie 

Snead,  Winnifred 

Landis,  Laura 

Narvaez,  Mary 

Southern,  May 

Langford,  Arthur 

Norrie,  Katie 

Southern,  Willis 

Lark,  Cecilia 

North,  David 

Spreckels,  Agnes 

Lee,  Bertha 

North,  Nellie 

Steffani,  Lillie 

Lehman,  Joseph 

O'Brien,  Minnie 

Stephens,  Albert 

Lester,  Alice 

O'Connell,  Jeannette 

Stevens,  Lorenzo 

Lenham,  Laura 

Orrell,  May 

Stewart,  Irene 

Lenham,  Leverich 

Osen,  Oscar 

Sunol,  Juanita 

Lion,  Clara 

Owen,  Alice 

Sweet,  Sarah 

Longdon,  John 

Park,  Ethelred 

Tayler,  Nellie 

Lord,  Elsie 

Park,  Jamie 

Taylor,  Ethel 

Lord,  Grace 

Patchett,  Bertha 

Taylor,  Maud 

Lord,  Hatch 

Patchett,  Emma 

Thomas,  Nettie 

Lord,  Mark 

Payne,  Rose 

Thompson,  Francis 

Lorigan,  Barthol 

Pearl,  Grace 

Thurston,  Mabel 

Lorigan,  Burgie 

Pendleton,  Norman 

Thwaits,  Thomas 

Lowe,  Alex. 

Phillips,  Tom 

Townsend,  Bennie 

Lowe,  Waldo  H. 

Pickle,  Noble 

Townsend,  Lolita 

Lyford,  Fannie 

Porter,  Isabel 

Townsend,  Jesse 

Lynam,  May 

Prevost,  Charlie 

Tracy,  Clara 

Lynde,  George 

Provan,  Jeannie 

Trueman,  Lettie 

J 

►      Mackey,  Bessie 

Pyle,  Ethel 

Turner,  Janet 

\ 
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Upton,  Allie  Webb,  Emily  Wiltz,  Estella 

Upton,  Lotta  Webb,  Walter  Woodsum,  Herbert 

Vale,  Sadie  West,  Warner  Wright,  Hadley 

Van  Doren,  Iva  White,  Willie  Wright,  Kate 

Vennum,  Lillie  Whiteside,  Alice  Wright,  Katie 

Von  Kaathovrn,  Abram  Whitney,  Edward  Wynn,  Evelyn 

VonKaathovrn,  Betsy  Williams,  Bessie  Young,  Agnes 

Walter,  Roy  Williams,  Eddie  Young,  Francis 

Washington,  Claire  Williams,  Virginia  Young,  Harriet 
Webb,  Alfred 

SUMMARY. 

Senior  Class 129 

Middle  Class 189 

Junior  Class 259 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  Normal  School 577 

Training  Department 271 

Grand  total 848 

Note. — Students  are  catalogued  in  those  classes  in  which  they  worked  during  the 
last  month  of  their  connection  with  the  school.  The  names  of  students  who  were  in 
attendance  less  than  ten  weeks  of  the  year  do  not  appear  in  the  catalogue. 


*VU 


GRADUATING  CLASSES,   1890-91. 


THIRTY-NINTH  CLASS,  JANUARY,  1891. 


Abbott,  Mira  K.  D. 
Applegarth,  Jennie  C. 
Baker,  Matilda  S. 
Bayne,  Lily  B. 
Bergen,  M.  Emilie 
Boyer,  Clara  A. 
Carroll,  Annie  E. 
Carter,  Ida  E. 
Childs,  Florence  H. 
Cogswell,  E.  May 
Daby,  Jessie  D. 
Dahlgren,  Emma  C. 
Dowling,  Maggie  J. 

Total 


Dunlap,  Anna 
Ely,  Emily  J. 
Farrington,  Estelle 
Fleming,  Daisy 
Gallagher,  Lizzie  R. 
Gates,  Mae  I. 
Gwartney,  John  G. 
Kelly,  Maggie  V. 
Keslar,  Annie  B. 
Kinney,  Enid 
Latham,  Adeline  B. 
Libbey,  Lillian  M. 


Malloy,  Alice  B. 
Merrill,  Mabel 
Monaghan,  HonorineF, 
Murdoch,  Estella  M. 
O'Leary,  Mary  E. 
Ottmer,  Nellie  L. 
Poage,  Cora  M. 
Roesman,  Thomas  J. 
Ryan,  Matilda 
Sheehan,  Lizzie  M. 
Snider,  H.  Persia 
Sexton,  Nettie  A. 


37 


FORTIETH  CLASS,  JUNE,  1891. 


A 

&* 


Alexander,  Luella  M. 
Alexander,  Olive  A. 
Barnheisel,  C.  Grace 
Beaulieu,  Catharine 
Beck,  Myrtie  A. 
Berreyesa,  Antoine  N. 
Bohmen,  Leona  S. 
Brewer,  Annie  W. 
Brownlie,  Jean  \V. 
Bryan,  Josephine 
Cagney,  W.  J. 
Christiansen,  Carrie  J. 
Church,  Hattie  A. 
Claussen,  Margaret 
Coffin,  Carrie  M. 
Cox,  Sallie 

De  la  Rosa,  Mrs.  Nellie  I. 
D'Orsay,  Sierra  N. 
Dougherty,  William  J. 
Eaton,  Marion  L. 
Emerson,  Cecilia 
Fowler,  Ruth  A. 
Fox,  Daisy 

Total 


Gordon,  Clara  W. 
Hannaford,  Alice  E. 
Hooke,  Jennie 
Ingraham,  Janet  C. 
Ivory,  Laura  M. 
Jensen,  Clara  C. 
Jones,  Mason  B. 
Kelly,  Alice  E. 
Kennedy,  Harding  M. 
Killefer,  Mary  B. 
Maddox,  Maude 
Mansfield,  Fannie  R. 
Mayne,  Minnie  P. 
McClintic,  Maggie  M. 
McConnell,  Maggie 
McCormick,  Mary  J. 
McCreary,  Leota 
McLanahan,  Anna 
Merwin,  Lulu  G. 
Moore,  Minnie  G. 
Morgan,  Bertha  E. 
Munn,  Margaret  L. 


Myers,  Mittie  U. 
Nelson,  Anna  Bell 
Nicholson,  Edward  A. 
Nussberger,  Lou 
Ogden,  Cora  B. 
Ordway,  Ruby  A. 
Pearce,  Mabel  C. 
Pierce,  Mamie  A. 
Ray,  Clyde 
Reynolds,  Emma  B. 
Roberts,  Edwin  E. 
Robertson,  A.  Maude 
Rouse,  Bessie  M. 
Sharp,  Evelyn  M. 
Shearer,  Grace  V. 
Simpson,  Lottie  A. 
Sisson,  Genevra 
Sturtevant,  M.  B. 
Waltenbaugh,  Lizzie  F. 
Waltenbaugh,  Sarah  R. 
Wight,  Martha  L. 
Worrell,  Alma  I. 
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CIRCULAR  FOR  1890-91. 


Z  The  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  herewith  present 
the  Catalogue  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  26,  1891,  with  the 
Course  of  Study,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  Calendar  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  appropriation  of  $37,000  by  the  Legislature,  for  a  new  building 
for  the  Training  Department  of  the  school,  is  gratifying.  It  is  but  one 
more  evidence  that  the  State  at  large  is  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
the  school. 

The  number  in  the  school  is  not  so  much  greater  than  in  former  times; 
but  in  keeping  step  with  the  advanced  thought  in  educational  matters, 
more  lines  of  work  are  followed,  and  more  attention  given  to  details. 
This  has  called  for  enlarged  accommodations  and  better  facilities. 

When  once  the  Training  Department  is  in  its  own  building,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  accomplished  before  the  close  of  the  coming  year,  increased 
accommodations  will  be  gained,  in  the  main  building,  for  the  Library; 
also  better  facilities  for  the  Museum,  and  room  to  carry  out  an  extended 
course  in  Physical  Culture. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  school  are  asked  to  give  particular  attention 
to  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  Terms  of  Admission,  and  Detailed  Course 
of  Study.  Many  candidates  have  been  disappointed  because  they  did 
not  examine  these  carefully. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1891-92. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  28  and  29,  1891. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  September  1,  1891;  closes  Friday,  January  29, 
1892. 

Holiday  vacation,  December  19,  1891,  to  January  3,  1892,  both  inclu- 
sive. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  examination,  Monday,  February  1,  1892. 

Term  opens  Wednesday,  February  3,  1892;  closes  Friday,  June  24,  1892. 

Mid-term  vacation,  April  9  to  April  17,  1892,  both  inclusive. 

The  date  of  the  Alumni  reunion  for  1892  will  be  decided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  June  25,  1891,  and  duly  announced  to 
members  by  the  Secretary. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY,  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMIS- 
SION, GRADUATION,   ETC. 


& 


The  joint  Boards  of  Trustees  have  adopted  a  course  of  study,  to  be 
carried  on  during  every  year,  consisting  of  three  years,  viz. :  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior.  Pupils  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to  the 
Diploma  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Normal 
Schools  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  : 

I.  A  good  moral  character. 
II.  Good  bodily  health. 

III.  A  degree  of  training  and  scholarship,  to  enter  the  Junior  Class, 
equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  pupils  who  have  completed  the  Grammar 
School  grade,  as  prescribed  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State. 

Those  holding  the  diploma  of  a  County  Grammar  School  may  be 
admitted  to  the  first  term  Junior  Class,  without  examination;  and  all 
pupils  examined,  before  being  admitted  to  classes,  must  show,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Faculty  of  the  school  admitting  them,  that  they  possess, 
at  least,  as  much  scholarship  as  those  holding  diplomas. 

IV.  By  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  Normal  Schools,  held  April  17,  1891,  applicants  holding 
certificates  of  promotion  from  the  ninth  year  of  California  city  schools 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  with- 
out examination. 

V.  Applicants  may  also  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty, 
when  they  present  teachers'  certificates,  or  High  School  diplomas  from 
other  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  term,  candidates  may  be  admitted,  upon  exam- 
ination, to  any  grade  in  the  school,  save  the  second  term  of  the  Senior 
year.  The  examination  must  be  made  upon  all  preliminary  studies  and 
all  the  studies  of  the  preceding  grades. 

While  pupils  may  enter  any  course  for  which  they  are  qualified,  a  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  taking  the  full  elementary  course,  to 
secure  that  thoroughness  of  drill  necessary  to  the  skillful  teacher. 

All  pupils  are  examined  frequently,  and  if  they  show  either  incapacity 
or  unwillingness  to  do  the  required  work,  are  assigned  to  lower  classes, 
or  excused  from  attendance. 

None  are  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  candidates  for  admission  to  this  class  will  be  examined  in  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  subjects. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  adopted  May  15,  1883,  pupils  will  here- 
after be  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of  the  school.     The 
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Faculty  have,  however,  power  to  suspend  this  rule  in  cases  which,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  they  may  consider  exceptional.  None  are, 
wider  any  circumstances,  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  after  the  first  exam- 
ination each  ter?n,  as  none  are  graduated  who  have  not  been  one  year  in 
attendance  at  the  school. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  make  and  sign  the  following 
declaration:  "I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is 
to  fit  myself  for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  California;"  and  to  make  a  deposit  of  five  dollars,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  they  leave,  if  clear  on  the  books  of  the  Librarian,  and  if 
there  are  no  charges  for  injury  to  reference  books,  building,  or  furniture. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  school,  each  pupil  is  given  a  folder,  upon 
which  his  standing  in  each  subject  is  recorded  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  subject. 

It  is  hoped  that  parents  and  guardians  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  those  under  their  charge  to  examine  these  folders 
and  ascertain  the  standing  attained. 

No  pupil  is  promoted  from  a  given  class  until  he  has  made  a  satis- 
factory record  in  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  so  far  as  the  law  can  make  it  so, 
evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  School  of 
the  State.  In  most  of  the  counties  of  California,  and  in  every  county  of 
Oregon  and  Nevada,  City  and  County  Boards  so  recognize  them,  issuing 
Grammar  Grade  certificates  upon  them. 

Graduates,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required  to  sign  the 
following  obligation: 

' '  I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  school  from  which  I 
graduate,  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation,  and 
once  a  year  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing; and  when  I  shall  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him, 
with  the  cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  reports  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my  diploma." 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Pupils  preparing  to  enter  the  school  should  read  these  conditions  care- 
fully, and  should  study  with  great  attention  the  Course  of  Instruction. 
From  these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  accuracy,  what 
class,  and  what  term,  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
an  expense  of  about  five  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  purposes  : 
an  herbarium  and  other  appliances  for  the  study  of  botany,  chemical 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  laboratory  practice,  and  material  for  manual 
training. 

The  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  having  taken  a  general  course  of  read- 
ing before  entering  on  the  work  of  higher  classes  are  so  apparent,  that 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  will  be  examined 
with  reference  to  what  standard  works  of  literature  they  have  read.  The 
result  of  this  examination  will  exert  a  strong  modifying  influence  upon 
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the  final  acceptance  of  the  pupil,  and  his  assignment  to  a  class  in  the 
school. 

A     FEW    WORDS     OF     ADVICE    TO     THOSE     WHO    WISH     TO     ENTER    THE 
NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

1.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  complete  the  severe  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed unless  you  have  good  bodily  health,  and  having  this,  it  should  in 
no  case  be  jeopardized  by  attempting  to  practice  the  false  economy  of 
living  without  sufficient  or  suitable  food  or  necessary  comforts. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  pupil  can 
do  justice  to  full  school  work  and  his  own  bodily  health,  while  earning 
even  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  work  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  Course  of  Study  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
you  have  thoroughly  accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  difference 
between  the  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher,  and  by  one  who  is  merely 
expecting  to  become  a  general  scholar. 

4.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.  There  will  be  no 
time  in  any  class,  especially  the  Senior  Class,  to  make  up  back  studies. 
Many  who  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes  fail  to  do  the  work  well, 
from  lack  of  elementary  training,  and  regret  not  having  begun  work  here 
in  lower  grades. 

5.  To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school,  ask,  and 
be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding  ?  Can  I  recognize  and 
use  properly  the  diacritical  marks  ? 

(b)  Am  I  a  good  speller  ? 

{c)  Can  I  write  rapidly  and  legibly  ? 

(d)  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary  ? 

(e)  Do  I  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of  elementary  arithmetic, 
through  the  simple  problems  of  percentage,  and  am  I  skillful  in  their 
application  ?     Have  I  been  well  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic  ? 

(/)  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good  English  ?  Am  I 
familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  the  general  rules  for 
punctuation  ?  Can  I  analyze  correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence, 
classify  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction  ? 

{g)  Can  I  name  and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  continents  and  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  globe,  locate  the  principal  mountain  ranges,  rivers, 
and  cities,  and  can  I  explain,  with  reasonable  clearness,  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  ? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the  failures  of  appli- 
cants are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been  a  careful  student  in  any  good 
Grammar  School,  and  have  completed  its  work,  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  all  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work  for  which  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  not  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible. Every  negative  or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability 
of  your  admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will  be  of 
little  value  to  you,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class. 

6.  Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  possible,  nomi- 
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nating  you  to  the  position.     This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you 
require. 

7.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text-books 
you  have. 

8.  Come,  expecting  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly ;  to  make  study 
your  first  and  only  aim  while  here ;  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school. 

If  you  cannot  come  with  this  spirit,  or  if  you  lack  the  determination 
to  carry  you  through  in  this  spirit,  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  entering 
a  Normal  School. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


t 

Professional 

I 

Methods  of 
Study  based  up- 
on Psychology7 — 

Six  weeks. 

Morals  and 

Manners — Four 

weeks. 

1/ 

Number 

Methods—. 

Five  weeks. 
Geography 

Methods — 

Five  weeks. 

Language 

Word  Analysis, 
including  Spell- 
ing— Ten  weeks. 

Sentence  Build- 
ing and  Compo- 
sition— Ten 
weeks. 

Composition  and  Literary  Read- 
ing—Twenty weeks. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

and  Number 

Methods — 

Ten  weeks. 

Bookkeeping, 
including  Pen- 
manship 
Methods — 
Ten  weeks. 

Sctfxcr                           i/Botany  and  Methods-           \  Zoology  and  Meth-  ^SSJSl 

bcIENCE V         Twenty  weeks.                    ods-Fifteen  weeks.  ™>  „     ffZT 

'                                  j                                       i  Five  weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . . 

Drawing — 
Ten  weeks. 

Reading- 
Ten  weeks. 

♦  Drawing  and 
Methods — 
Ten  weeks. 

[  Geography- 
Ten  weeks. 

Exercises 


Music  twice  a  week. 

Spelling,  with  Penmanship,  twice  a  week,  from  which  all  who  show 
themselves,  upon  examination,  to  be  proficient,  are  to  be  excused. 
Delsarte  Exercises.     General  News. 
Six  Lectures  in  Hygiene. 
Manual  Training. 


MIDDLE  YEAR. 


Professional, 


/ 1 


Pedagogy  and 
'Teaching  in 
Training  De- 
partment- 
Ten  weeks. 


Language 


Reading  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 


Language  Methods— Four  weeks. 
Rhetoric— Sixteen  weeks. 


«*  ,   „t~c        I  /    Geometry  and  Methods— 

Mathematics....,  Twenty  weeks. 


Algebra  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 


Science 


I  Human  Physi- 
ology and 
Methods— Ten 
weeks. 


i     Physics  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 


V 


t    Drawing- 
Ten  weeks. 


Miscellaneous  . 


History  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 


Reviews- 
Five  weeks. 


Clay  Modeling- 
Five  weeks. 


fe 


Exercises 

Music  twice  a  week,  once  in  each  section. 
Manual  Training. 
General  News. 

i.    .                                                                                    ..........       _                                       .  _jA 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 


Pedagogy  and 
jObservation 
/in  Training 
f       School- 
Ten  weeks. 

Teaching  in  Training  School— 
K              Fifteen  weeks. 

Professional 

Pedagogy— Ten 
weeks. 

Methods,  School 
Law,  and  School 
Government- 
Ten  weeks. 

Language 

l/     Literature — Ten  weeks. 

;     Grammar  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic  and 

Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

^Geometry  and 
'    Methods- 
Ten  weeks. 

Science 

/      Chemistry  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Physics — Ten 
weeks. 

v    Physical 
Geography- 
Ten  weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . . 

Drawing— Ten  weeks. 

Constitution — Five  weeks. 

Exercises 

Music  twice  a  week. 

Delsarte  and  Vocalization  twice  a  week. 

Physical  Exercise  throughout  the  course. 
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COURSE  OF   STUDY  IN  DETAIL. 


ENGLISH. 


In  adopting  this  language  course,  our  aim  is  to  give  practical  training 
in  the  correct  and  effective  use  of  our  mother  tongue,  paying  special 
attention  to  such  elements  and  principles  of  speaking,  reading,  and  com- 
position as  shall  best  develop  power  in  gathering  thought  and  in  giving 
expression  to  thought.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  include  drill  in  only 
such  parts  of  English  grammar  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  our  plan, 
leaving  all  other  parts,  rich  though  they  be  in  their  possibilities  of  dis- 
cipline and  culture,  to  a  later  period.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  we  have 
provided  for  the  necessary  training  in  Spelling,  Syntax  and  Sentence 
Structure,  Punctuation  and  Capitalization,  Reading,  Word  Analysis, 
Composition,  Rhetoric,  Literary  Reading  and  English  Literature,  and  for 
a  brief  course  in  Technical  Grammar. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are  our  feed- 
ers, and  feeling  that  a  certain  recognition  of  their  work  and  merit  is  due 
from  us,  we  have  adopted  the  following  regulations  concerning  the 
entrance  examinations  in  English.  The  applicant  not  presenting  a 
Grammar  School  diploma  or  a  teacher's  certificate,  shall  submit  to  the 
following  tests: 

In  Spelling,  one  list  of  words,  illustrating  the  most  important  rules 
for  spelling,  together  with  one  dictation  exercise;  supplementing  these 
a  report  of  the  spelling  in  the  several  papers,  written  during  the  exami- 
nation. The  candidate  is  to  be  held  responsible,  too,  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  syntax;  of  the  elements  of  a  sentence ; 
and  of  all  inflections  that  affect  the  choice  of  forms.  His  habit,  as 
to  punctuating  and  capitalizing  will  be  determined  from  the  various 
papers  he  may  write  during  the  examination.  And,  further,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  applicant  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  ordinary  words, 
giving  good  heed  to  the  proper  vowel  sounds,  and  that  he  be  able  to  read 
fluently  and  intelligently.  In  addition  to  these,  a  further  report  is  made 
on  all  papers  that  are  especially  poor  in  penmanship,  spelling,  or  expres- 
sion. 

WORD    ANALYSIS. 

The  candidate,  once  admitted,  will  pursue  the  following  course  in  the 
order  designated: 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year,  Word  Analysis.  In  this  study, 
Swinton's  Word  Analysis  is  used.  Besides  the  subject-matter  as  laid 
down  in  this  book,  there  will  be  daily  practice  in  using  the  words  studied, 
both  in  oral  and  written  work.  And  to  insure  more  practice  in  the  use 
of  words,  several  papers  will  be  written,  as  a  class  exercise,  on  sub- 
1      jects  drawn  from  his  own  observation,  as  a  description  or  a  narration. 
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In  this  study  special  attention  will  be  given  to  spelling  and  to  the  proper 
breaking  of  words  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  the 
pupil  must  show  that  he  is  in  touch  with  the  etymology  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  that  he  has  the  ability  to  spell  and  to  use  correctly  the  words 
studied. 

READING. 

In  this  same  ten  weeks  there  will  be  also  work  in  Reading,  which  shall 
include  voice  culture,  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  diacritical  marks, 
and  much  practice  in  prose  reading,  supplemented  by  drills  in  articula- 
tion and  clear  speaking.  The  pupil  is  expected,  in  this  time,  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  tongue,  and  their 
markings;  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  pronouncing  his  own  vocabulary 
correctly,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  speaking  and  reading  with  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct enunciation.  And  in  addition,  he  must  have  the  ability  to  read 
ordinary  prose  with  intelligence;  this  will  be  made  to  include  both  oral 
and  silent  reading. 

COMPOSITION    AND    LITERARY   READING. 

During  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  there  will  be  a  review 
of  such  underlying  principles  of  syntax  and  sentence  structure  as  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  work  in  composition,  but  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  Composition,  including  a  full  study  of 
Punctuation.  Hawthorne's  Sketches  and  Irving' s  Sketch  Book  will  be 
studied,  along  with  the  other  work,  and  will  furnish  suggestions  and 
topics  for  papers,  which,  according  to  our  plan,  are  to  be  written  as  a  class 
exercise.  The  pupil  will  be  promoted  from  this  grade  if  he  have  the 
ability  to  recognize  constructions  readily,  and  the  habit  of  using  correct 
syntax. 

In  the  second  twenty  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  Chittenden's  Manual 
of  Composition  will  be  used.  This  will  include  study  and  practice  in 
topical  outlines,  paragraphing,  the  principles  of  expression,  and  letter 
writing.  The  study  of  some  modern  prose  works  will  be  included,  whose 
thought  and  expression  are  simple ;  such  as  Lamb's  Tales,  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  or  something  from  Holmes  or  Lowell.  A  prominent  feature  of  this 
course  will  be  the  reading  both  of  the  author's  works,  and  of  the  pupil's 
own  papers,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  his  own 
observation  in  some  science  study  or  from  some  popular  subject,  dis- 
cussed, perhaps,  in  certain  class  exercises.  These  papers,  and  the  shorter 
ones  supplementing  these  as  drill  work,  will  all  be  written  during  the 
class  exercise.  It  is  expected  that  this  training  will  develop  in  the  pupil 
the  habit  of  punctuating  and  paragraphing  with  correctness,  and  a  rea- 
sonable accuracy  and  readiness  in  expressing  himself. 


READING   AND    METHODS. 


The  language  work  in  the  first  term  of  the  second,  or  Middle,  year  will 
consist  of  a  five  weeks'  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  a 
fifteen  weeks'  course  in  reading,  to  be  divided  as  follows:  five  weeks  on 
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rhyming  verse,  six  weeks  on  Shakespeare,  and  four  weeks  on  miscella- 
neous prose  and  verse ;  special  attention  being  paid  to  voice  culture  and 
logical  analysis.  Composition  is  to  be  continued  during  this  term,  in 
the  form  of  papers — one  a  character  sketch  drawn  from  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  the  other  a  topical  outline  of  a  play  that  has  not  been  studied 
in  the  class;  these  papers  to  be  written  either  as  a  class  exercise  or 
during  the  study  hour  spent  in  the  school-room. 

RHETORIC. 

Sixteen  weeks  in  the  second  term  of  the  Middle  year  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  The  adopted  text-book  for 
this  work  is  Kellogg' s  Rhetoric.  Our  aim  will  be  to  supplement  the 
work  already  done  in  composition;  so  our  plan  is  to  review  the  essentials 
of  style,  and  make  a  special  study  of  imagery,  qualities  of  style,  oral 
discourse,  and  poetry.  Many  short  papers  will  be  written,  illustrating 
the  various  principles  and  elements  of  expression;  also  two  longer  papers, 
from  four  to  five  pages  long — one  an  argumentative  paper,  the  other  a 
review  of  some  book.  For  this  purpose  there  is  assigned  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  a  work  not  too  difficult — poetry,  fiction,  historical 
romance,  or  some  work  on  science  or  art — which  is  to  be  carefully 
studied  and  reviewed.  These  papers  may  be  written  during  the  study 
hours  observed  at  home.  The  pupil  must  show  that  he  has  acquired,  at 
least,  a  reasonable  power  in  thought,  and  accuracy  in  expressing  his 
thoughts,  before  he  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next,  or  Senior,  year. 

GRAMMAR   AND    METHODS. 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  third,  or  Senior,  year  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Technical  Grammar  and  to  the  methods  of  teaching  Grammar; 
the  second  ten  weeks  to  Language  Reviews  and  to  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing Word  Analysis.  The  composition  work  will  be  continued  during 
this  term  in  the  writing  of  papers  on  themes  selected  from  the  studies 
already  pursued,  the  subjects  to  be  assigned  by  the  teachers  of  the 
various  studies — pedagogy,  science,  history,  mathematics,  and  drawing 
— and  these  same  teachers  are  to  criticise  the  papers.  These  papers 
may  be  written  as  home  work,  but  the  plan  is  to  have  them  read  in  the 
class. 

ENGIylSH   LITERATURE. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  will  be  pursued  during  the  first  ten 
weeks  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year.  Our  aim  is  to  follow  out 
such  a  plan  as  will  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  authors 
through  their  works,  rather  than  to  have  him  memorize  disconnected  facts 
or  the  opinions  and  views  of  others.  To  accomplish  this,  we  make  use 
of  our  well  assorted  library,  thus  leading  the  pupil  up  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  books,  and  of  how  to  use  them.  We  shall  study,  in  a  general 
way,  the  great  authors,  and  group  the  lesser  ones  about  them,  spending 
not  more  than  one  week  on  the  authors  preceding  the  Elizabethan  period. 
For  specific  work,  each  pupil  will  carefully  acquaint  himself  with  the 
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works  of  some  one  author,  and  as  a  result  of  this  intensive  study,  will 
write  a  paper  of  not  more  than  six  pages.  In  following  the  plan  as 
outlined,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  gain  a  fair  acquaintance  with  authors 
and  their  works,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and 
with  a  fair  degree  of  appreciation. 

Mindful  of  the  dignity  and  charm  that  an  accurate  and  pleasing  expres- 
sion lends,  it  is  agreed  that  the  several  teachers,  in  whatever  subjects, 
shall  be  critically  watchful  of  the  pupil's  expression,  and  that  no  pupil 
shall  be  promoted  whose  expression  is  discreditable,  and  that  no  one 
is  deemed  fitted  for  graduation  unless  his  expression  be  accurate  and 
pleasing. 

To  further  supplement  the  course,  and  to  insure  a  fair  opportunity  for 
all  to  acquire  this  art,  special  classes  in  expression,  in  spelling,  and  in  pen- 
manship are  organized,  and  meet  at  convenient  times;  into  which  classes, 
pupils  who  betray  a  marked  weakness  in  any  of  the  elements  of  expres- 
sion are  put  for  further  training  and  work. 

SCIENCE. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  the  State 
Normal  School  are  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
direct  study  of  nature,  and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  scientific  modes 
and  objects  of  research,  and  in  their  immense  contributions  to  human 
interests.  The  student  is  not  told  to  memorize  from  books  the  results  of 
other  people's  labor,  but  is  given  a  start  in  scientific  methods  of  work, 
sufficient  to  render  the  records  in  these  books  intelligible  to  him,  and  to 
enable  him,  if  he  will,  to  become  himself  an  investigator,  and  thus  a  con- 
tributor to  human  progress.  It  is  felt  that  such  should  be  the  aims  of  the 
study  of  science  in  the  public  schools,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  fit 
Normal  School  graduates  to  be  good  teachers  of  elementary  science  in 
this  true  sense,  and  thus  to  fill  the  greatest  gap  in  public  school  teaching. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  with  reference  both  to  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  interdependence  of  the  subjects. 

ZOOLOGY   AND   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Such  methods  are  pursued  in  the  direct  observational  study  of  animal 
structure  and  life  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation,  and  will  form  a  foundation  for  good  elementary  teaching  of 
the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  human 
physiology,  and  for  more  advanced  biological  study. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  ends,  observation,  comparison,  and  reason- 
ing from  observation  are  the  continual,  central  work  of  the  student. 
The  only  text-book  used  is  a  small  manual  of  directions  for  observation. 
Typical  animals  are  observed,  first  as  to  their  external  features,  then — by 
simple  dissections  performed  chiefly  by  the  student,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher — as  to  their  internal  structure,  with  continual  reference  to  the 
functions  subserved  by  this  structure.  The  animals  thus  observed  are 
selected  from  among  those  most  easily  collected  by  the  students,  or 
from  those  obtainable  in  the  markets,  though,  in  addition,  museum  speci- 
mens are  freely  inspected. 
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Simple,  painless  experiments  upon  living  animals  show  many  of  the 
functions.  Drawing  is  a  constant  method  of  making  observation  more 
definite.  Besides  continual  use  of  the  lens  as  an  aid  to  the  eye,  the  pupils 
are  instructed  in  the  handling  of  the  compound  microscope,  so  far  as  to 
use  it  freely  in  the  class  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  The  life  his- 
tory and  development  of  two  or  more  animals  are  watched  and  recorded 
by  each  pupil. 

While  the  animals  studied  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  con- 
sequent availability  of  living  specimens,  care  is  taken  to  study  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  orders,  thus  leading  naturally  to  a  view  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  to  a  recognition  of  probable  relationships, 
and  the  principles  of  classification.  Insects,  however,  receive  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  than  any  other  class,  partly  as  affording  excellent 
and  available  material  for  study,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  life  history  and  the  methods  of  exterminating 
orchard  and  farm  pests.  Pupils  are  taught  to  prepare  by  simple 
methods  permanent  microscope  mounts  of  certain  insects  and  their  parts, 
also  of  some  of  the  more  common  insect  pests. 

An  excellent  library  is  consulted  after,  not  before,  personal  observation, 
the  pupil  being  taught  how  to  consult  authorities  and  weigh  evidence. 
In  this  way  he  is  finally  led  to  some  intelligent  consideration  of  the  great 
biological  laws  that  have  been  established,  or  that  are  the  present  focus 
of  scientific  attention. 

At  least  one  fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  general,  comparative  physiol- 
ogy, during  which  time  special  study  is  made  of  certain  fundamental 
functions,  among  them  the  following:  breathing,  its  purpose,  and  the 
various  modes  by  which  it  is  accomplished  by  different  animals,  with 
practical  study  of  ventilation;  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  obser- 
vation of  capillary  circulation  in  various  living  animals  and  the  structure 
and  action  of  the  heart;  the  action  of  living  muscle,  as  shown  experi- 
mentally in  the  frog,  and  the  application  of  muscles  in  the  various  ani- 
mals studied;  the  general  arrangement  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  and  grades  of  development. 

Finally,  discussion  is  held  as  to  the  ways  of  adapting  similar  methods 
of  teaching  zoology  to  the  public  schools. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Pupils  entering  the  Normal  School  are  presumed  to  have  pursued  the 
ordinary  Grammar  School  course  in  physiology,  and  this  is  considered, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  at  the  Normal 
School,  where  objective  methods  are  used,  and  hygienic  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  considered  in  a  broader  and  more  definite  way  than  usual, 
as  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  public  school  teachers. 

The  course  begins  with  the  general  physiology  connected  with  the 
study  of  zoology.  Here,  as  explained  under  that  head,  observation  and 
experiments  on  animals  are  pursued,  especially  as  to  breathing,  circula- 
tion, and  muscular  action,  with  dissection  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
these  functions  in  the  higher  vertebrates  and  other  animals;  the  gen- 
eral vertebrate  structure  is  familiarized;  the  cell  structure  of  animals  is 
also  observed  to  some  extent. 
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The  same  method  is  followed  throughout  the  remaining  ten  weeks 
distinctively  assigned  to  human  physiology.  Other  functions  are 
studied  in  the  way  already  indicated,  all  being  carried  further  into 
detail,  especially  as  a  basis  for  practical  hygiene.  A  closer  study  of  the 
tissues  is  made,  the  pupil  being  now  trained  to  use  higher  microscope 
objectives,  to  prepare  some  of  the  easier  tissues  for  examination,  and  to 
study  others  by  the  aid  of  a  collection  of  purchased  microscope  slides. 
Constant  use  is  made  of  a  fine  Auzoux  model,  as  well  as  of  fresh  material 
from  vertebrate  and  other  animals. 

The  carefully  selected  books  and  periodicals  in  this  line,  belonging  to 
the  reference  library,  are  searched  and  discussed  upon  such  topics  as 
school  ventilation;  drainage  and  sewerage;  disinfection;  selection  and 
preparation  of  foods;  physical  training;  hygienic  dress;  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium,  and  stimulants  and 
narcotics  in  general;  care  of  the  nervous  system;  the  special  needs 
and  dangers  of  children  of  school  age;  healthful  habits  of  study,  etc. 
These  topics  are  studied,  not  by  rote,  but  as  intelligent  deductions  from 
the  physiological  functions  experimentally  studied  and  clearly  conceived. 
Pupils  are  put  in  the  line  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present 
advances  in  sanitary  science.  Practical  application  is  made  by  training 
pupils  in  proper  methods  of  breathing,  putting  them  in  turn  in  charge 
of  the  ventilation  of  their  class-room,  etc.,  while  habits  of  study,  sleep, 
exercise,  dress,  etc.,  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  established. 

Methods  of  making  the  elementary  teaching  of  physiology  objective, 
interesting,  and  practical,  are  also  considered. 

BOTANY. 

The  work  in  Botany  varies  with  the  available  material.  The  class 
which  works  from  September  to  January  learns  more  about  fruits,  seeds, 
and  winter  buds;  the  next  class,  studying  from  February  to  June,  devotes 
more  time  to  the  classification  of  plants.  All  the  students  are  expected 
to  observe  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  germination  of  such 
typical  seeds  as  peas,  flaxseed,  castor-beans,  buckwheat,  and  corn.  The 
life  history  of  at  least  one  plant  must  be  traced  from  the  seed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  seed.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish,  upon  examina- 
tion, exogens  and  endogens.  They  must  be  able  to  classify  and  determine 
the  names  of  easily  classified  plants  described  in  the  California  Flora, 
A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  relations  between  plants  and  animals,  the 
most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the  most  important  forest  trees,  the 
forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants  in  world  building,  etc.  Parts 
of  plants  are  daily  drawn.  Few  technical  terms  are  learned,  and  these 
only  when  they  are  daily  used. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  work  in  Chemistry  is  to  consist  of  laboratory  work  by  the  student, 
followed  by  such  discussions  as  shall  tend  to  induce  careful  experimenta- 
tion, close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison,  and  scientific  induction 
1      of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.     As  a  secondary  result,  it  is 
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hoped  that  the  student  will  acquire,  and  know  how  to  acquire,  much 
interesting  and  practical  knowledge  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of 
life;  also,  be  able  to  do,  and  direct,  experimental  work  of  the  same  sort 
in  public  schools. 

The  work  will  comprise  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  generation  or  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02,  H3N,  N.,0,  NO,  N02, 
illuminating  gas,  and  CI,  and  the  testing  of  their  relation  to  combustion, 
their  solubility,  their  relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc. ;  the 
consideration  of  how  to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and 
formulas;  also,  sufficient  work  in  elementary  analysis  to  enable  students 
to  comprehend  how  a  chemist  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  composition  of  substances. 

2.  The  generation  and  testing  of  the  common  acids. 

3.  The  causes  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explo- 
sives in  general. 

4.  The  study  of  the  chlorine  group. 
In  illustration  and  application  of  the  foregoing  topics,  the  following 

will  be  discussed: 

{a)  Poisons,  tests  for,  and  antidotes  for. 

(&)  The  study  of  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  and  clay,  and  the  chemistry 
of  glass,  stoneware,  porcelain,  brick,  soils,  etc. 

(c)  The  chemistry  of  lime,  mortars,  cements,  etc. 

(d)  The  chemistry  of  iron  ores,  and  their  reduction. 

(e)  The  chemistry  of  paints,  inks,  and  dyes. 
(_/*)  The  chemistry  of  soaps  and  cleansing. 
(g)  The  chemistry  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 
(h)  The  chemistry  of  photography. 
The  work  includes  a  visit  to  the  gasworks,  brickyard,  and  pottery. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  is  purely  objective,  with  a  large  amount  of  lab- 
oratory practice.  The  students  are  taught  to  observe  carefully  and  accu- 
rately: first,  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  facts,  and  secondly,  that 
the  faculties  may  be  trained  to  exactness.  They  are  taught  also  to  use  the 
hand  as  an  aid  to  the  mind  in  unfolding  the  laws  of  nature.  The  labora- 
tory work  is  followed  by  discussions  intended  to  aid  them  in  experiment- 
ing, reasoning,  and  drawing  logical  conclusions.  They  are  taught  to 
construct  apparatus  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  they  may  learn  that  it  is 
possible  with  the  means  at  hand  to  get  together  a  supply  of  apparatus 
that  will  illustrate,  fairly  well,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  that  they  may  clearly  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  instru- 
ments they  are  required  to  use.  The  apparatus  is  constructed,  when 
possible,  while  the  students  are  studying  the  subjects  that  the  instru- 
ments are  intended  to  aid  in  illustrating. 

The  twenty  weeks  given  to  the  study  of  physics  in  the  Middle  A  Class 
is  spent  as  follows: 

Students  are  taught  to  construct  a  battery;  to  observe  carefully  the 
development  of  each  part ;  to  construct  magnets  of  different  kinds,  gal- 
vanometer, and  commutator,  and  with  this  apparatus  to  develop  the  ideas 
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of  force  and  energy;  and  to  construct  and  use  apparatus  intended  to 
illustrate  the  uses  of  the  magnet,  including  the  various  instruments  used 
in  telegraphy. 

They  study  experimentally  the  heating  and  luminous  effects  of  elec- 
tricity; electrical  measurements  and  resistance;  magneto-electric  and 
current  induction;  electricity  as  a  motive  power;  the  telephone;  and  the 
primary  principle  of  static  electricity. 

They  study  experimentally  the  sources  and  diffusion  of  heat;  effects  of 
heat;  thermometry;  liquefaction  and  vaporization;  heat  converted  into 
potential  energy,  and  vice  versa;  temperature  and  climate;  ventilation; 
causes  of  trade  winds  and  ocean  currents. 

The  work  in  sound  and  light  consists  of  the  following  topics:  how  sound 
is  produced;  mechanism  of  the  ear  and  vocal  organs;  causes  of  difference 
of  loudness  and  pitch  of  sound;  overtones  and  harmonics;  quality  of 
sound;  reinforcement  and  interference  of  sound  waves;  ether  waves; 
shadows  and  eclipses;  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;  images;  prismatic 
analysis  of  light  waves;  colors. 

The  students  are  taught  to  construct  and  use  the  heliostat;  to  construct 
and  use  the  solar  microscope,  and  to  prepare  and  mount  specimens  to  be 
used  with  the  same;  also,  to  construct  and  use  the  telescope. 

In  the  Senior  A,  the  work  is  as  follows,  the  plan  and  methods  being 
the  same  as  in  Middle  A: 

1.  Develop  the  ideas  of  molar  and  molecular  forces. 

2.  Determine  experimentally  the  properties  of  matter,  the  laws  of 
motion  and  falling  bodies,  the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  simple 
mechanical  powers. 

3.  Make  and  use  the  barometer  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  pressure  and  buoyancy  of  fluids,  and  the  compressibility 
and  elasticity  of  gases. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  materially  aided  by  the  training  of  the 
hand.  Recognizing  this  fact,  many  schools  have  introduced  Manual 
Training  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  Normal  School  should,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  of  an  educational  nature,  take  the  lead;  so  the 
following  plan  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  has  been 
adopted.  It  does  not  include  all  that  should  be  done  in  these  sub- 
jects, but  it  contains  all  that  can  be  done  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. 

Pupils  wishing  to  enter  the  lowest,  or  Junior,  grade  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms:  horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique,  parallel,  perpendicular,  diagonal,  diameter,  the  names 
of  the  different  triangles,  square,  rectangle,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  trape- 
zium, trapezoid,  hexagon,  octagon,  pentagon,  curves  (simple  and  com- 
pound), circle  and  parts,  ellipse,  oval,  spiral,  equable  and  variable, 
symmetry,  symmetrical   repetition  on  an  axis,  around  a  center,  in  all 

1  directions.  They  must  be  able  to  draw  these  figures  freehand  and  with 
instruments;  to  ornament  them  symmetrically,  by  straight  lines,  curved 
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lines,  or  both;  and  to  give  geometric  views  of  simple  objects  based  upon 
the  above  mentioned  surfaces. 

The  work  in  Drawing,  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year,  will 
be  a  careful  review  of  the  geometric  surfaces  and  terms,  including  funda- 
mental rules  of  design  and  geometric  views  of  objects.  To  correct  the 
tendency  in  most  systems  to  do  work  only  from  the  flat,  sketching  from 
the  object  and  from  nature  will  be  carried  on  progressively  throughout 
the  entire  course. 

The  work  in  Manual  Training  for  this  term  consists  of  stick,  ring,  and 
tablet  laying,  as  a  foundation  to  designing;  also,  of  modeling  geometric 
solids  in  clay. 

The  work  for  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of  draw- 
ing from  the  model  the  appearance  of  objects,  both  curvilinear  and 
straight-lined;  also,  rudiments  of  shade  and  shadow.  The  manual  work 
of  this  term  will  include  objects  modeled  in  clay. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Middle  year,  geometric  designing  is  con- 
tinued and  floral  designing  introduced.  Mechanical  drawing  finishes 
the  work  of  this  term.  The  work  for  hand-training  consists  in  forming, 
from  cardboard,  geometric  solids  and  objects  based  upon  them. 

The  workshop,  fully  equipped  with  tools  and  appliances,  is  now  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  mechanic  and  teacher.  This  interesting 
and  practical  feature  of  manual  work  begins  with  lessons  on  the  use  of 
tools,  and  includes  the  elementary  principles  of  joinery,  as  follows:  use 
of  hammer,  mallet,  and  saws;  how  to  square,  mitre,  and  rip;  use  of 
planes,  mitring;  use  of  chisels,  mortising,  halving,  making  dados,  groov- 
ing, dovetailing;  use  of  bit  and  brace;  gluing;  doweling;  use  of  spoke- 
shave,  drawknife,  sandpaper,  grindstone,  and  oilstone. 

This  is  followed  by  elementary  work  for  school  use,  such  as  apparatus 
for  illustrating  principles  of  physics,  appliances  for  drawing  work,  and 
apparatus  illustrating  geometry  and  surveying. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  Middle  year,  the  time  is  devoted  entirely 
to  sketching  from  nature  and  its  applications  to  illustrative  work.  Card- 
board work  is  continued,  and  clay  modeling,  with  methods  of  teaching, 
completes  it.  The  principles  given  during  the  previous  term  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  elementary  lessons  in  joinery,  are  now  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus  for  school  use,  from  drawings  previously  made. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  work  of  the  ten  weeks  consists  of  reviews,  with 
methods  of  teaching;  historic  ornament;  and  illustrative  drawing  to  be 
applied  to  pedagogical  work,  illustrating  lessons  in  language,  reading, 
geography,  etc. 

The  Senior  Class  is  privileged  to  construct,  from  drawings  previously 
made,  such  apparatus  as  will  be  needed  in  their  teaching.  This  appa- 
ratus is  principally  for  science  work.  It  can  be  made  at  little  expense, 
and  answers  the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  more  expensive 
instruments,  which  the  average  student  and  teacher  would  be  unable  to 
purchase. 

Drawing  especially  applicable  to  other  studies  is  taught  with  those 
studies — plant  forms  with  botany;  insect  forms  with  zoology;  geometric 
&      forms  with  geometry. 
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METHODS  AND  PEDAGOGY. 

ELEMENTARY   PSYCHOLOGY. 

In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  the  course  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  study  of  perception,  attention,  memory,  imagination,  associa- 
tion, comparison,  judgment,  classification,  generalization,  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning,  and  the  syllogism.  The  appropriate  kind  of  work 
for  training  each  mental  faculty  is  considered,  school  work  being  recog- 
nized as  a  means  to  this  end.  Reading,  followed  by  class  discussion  and 
observation  in  the  Training  Department,  is  a  feature  of  this  work.  The 
following  general  principles  of  education  and  instruction  are  deduced: 

(a)  Activity  is  the  law  of  childhood;  direct  the  child  to  learn  by  doing. 

(b)  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  the  order  of  development,  and  adapt  your 
work  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 

(c)  Observation  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge;  therefore,  whenever  pos- 
sible, leave  the  child  to  discover  facts  for  himself. 

(d)  Unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  develop  the 
idea  before  giving  the  term,  sign,  or  symbol. 

(e)  Proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  known  to  the 
related  unknown,  from  particulars  to  the  general,  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  difficult. 

(f)  Every  lesson  should  have  a  point  either  immediate  or  remote. 

(g)  Skill  in  planning,  and  thoroughness  in  executing,  will  make  school 
work  easy,  pleasant,  and  effective. 

(h)  Seif-control  is  the  chief  aim  in  education. 

{£)  The  teacher  should  be  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become. 

2.  How  to  study:  (a)  Aids:  silent  reading,  habits  of  attention  and  con- 
centration, association  and  comparison,  oral  and  written  expression,  self- 
reliance,  and  a  study  programme;  (b)  Hinderances:  verbal  memory 
without  comprehension,  cramming,  depending  upon  other  people,  irregu- 
lar habits  of  sleeping,  eating,  studying,  etc. 

3.  Recreation:  object,  kinds,  and  proper  time. 

MORALS   AND   MANNERS. 

The  next  four  weeks  is  given  to  discussions,  under  the  following  heads: 
(a)  Relation  between  morals  and  manners;  (b)  One's  personal  appear- 
ance, bearing,  and  toilet;  (c)  Conduct  in  public  and  private,  social 
comment;  (d)  One's  duties  to  self,  to  others,  and  to  God;  (e)  General 
principles  deduced;  such  as,  Unselfishness  is  the  basis  of  good  manners; 
The  essential  element  of  social  culture  is  moral  character. 

PRIMARY   NUMBER   METHODS. 

Five  weeks  of  the  second  term  in  the  Junior  year  is  given  to  methods 
in  Primary  Number  work,  the  following  topics  being  considered: 

1.  Discuss  (a)  Purpose  of  number  work;  (b)  Faculties  trained;  (c)  Time 
and  place  in  school  work. 

2.  How  to  plan  lessons;  illustrated  by  lessons  upon  numbers  from  one 
to  five,  inclusive. 
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3.  The  following  principles  of  questioning  are  to  be  taught  and  illus- 
trated by  lessons  upon  numbers  from  five  to  ten,  inclusive: 

(a)  Questions  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil. 

(b)  Every  question  should  produce  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

(c)  Questions  should  be  clear,  definite,  and  to  the  point. 

(d)  In  a  series  of  questions  proceed  in  logical  order. 

(e)  In  order  to  cultivate  language,  seldom  ask  a  question  that  can  be 
answered  in  a  single  word. 

(f)  In  order  to  cultivate  habits  of  attention,  usually  ask  the  question 
before  calling  upon  the  pupil. 

4.  Numbers  to  one  hundred: 

(a)  Building  of  numbers  by  tens. 

(b)  Addition  and  subtraction. 

(c)  Multiplication  and  division  by  factors  of  numbers  to  one  hundred 
contained  in  the  multiplication  table. 

(d)  Simple  parts,  as  >^,  ^3,  etc. 

5.  Adaptation  of  foregoing  work  to  numbers  consisting  of  two  periods 
on  each  side  of  the  decimal  point. 

All  development  work  is  to  be  concrete,  and  careful  directions  are  to  be 
given  concerning  the  use  of  objects  and  all  apparatus  practical  in  number 
work. 

PRIMARY   GEOGRAPHY   METHODS. 

Five  weeks  of  the  second  half  of  the  Junior  term  is  devoted  to  Primary 
Geography  Methods,  as  follows: 

1.  Methods  of  giving  observation  lessons  upon  plants,  insects,  birds, 
domestic  and  wild  animals,  people,  rain,  wind,  sunshine,  etc. 

2.  Home  geography:  {a)  Location,  distance,  direction;  (b)  School- 
room, school-yard,  vicinity  of  school-yard;  (c)  Apply  observation  les- 
sons in  studying  the  productions,  occupations,  slope  of  land,  climate,  etc. 

3.  California:  {a)  Methods  are  given  in  teaching  slope,  drainage,  pro- 
ductions, industries,  and  commercial  centers  by  means  of  sand  maps; 
(b)  in  fixing  shape  by  means  of  maps  cut  from  paper,  cardboard,  and  by 
rapid  sketching  of  outline  maps;  (c)  in  the  use  of  books,  pictures,  and 
other  apparatus. 

5.  Methods  of  teaching  globe  lessons,  in  order  to  give  pupils  an  idea  of 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

6.  Illustrate  how  the  plan  followed  in  studying  California  may  be 
adapted  to  any  country. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  teachers: 
King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,  Parker's  Methods  in  Geography, 
Frye's  Child  and  Nature. 

PRIMARY   READING   METHODS. 

Five  weeks  of  the  first  term  in  the  Middle  year  is  given  to  Reading 
Methods.     These  discussions  are  illustrated  by  model  lessons,  by  classes 
from  the  Training  Department,  and  by  written  plans  and  practice  work 
with  criticisms. 
&         Specific  principles  applied: 
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{a)  Reading  is  talking  from  a  book. 

(b)  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and,  finally,  the  judgment  must 
be  trained  in  order  to  gain  and  to  impart  the  writer's  thought. 

(c)  In  all  the  other  oral  recitations  in  school,  the  pupil  should  make 
constant  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  reading. 

The  grades  discussed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Blackboard  and  Chart  Class:  (a)  Script-reading — sentence  and  word 
method,  tracing  and  writing;  (b)  Print-reading — charts  and  books;  (c) 
Vocal  drill  preparatory  to  phonetic  analysis  and  correct  pronunciation; 
(d)  Names  of  letters,  spelling  devices,  simple  diacritical  marks,  silent 
letters,  and  capitals;  (e)  Teach  children  to  read  as  they  should  talk. 

2.  Exercises  in  First  and  Second  Readers:  (a)  To  train  position  of 
body,  breathing,  eye,  ear,  voice,  memory,  self-possession;  (b)  For 
emphasis  and  feeling,  questioning  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  emo- 
tions; (c)  How  to  conduct  impromptu  reading  in  supplementary  works, 
and  how  to  consult  reference  and  library  books. 

3.  Exercises  in  the  Third  Reader  or  corresponding  works:  (a)  Thought 
reading  and  training  of  conception  and  judgment,  to  be  varied  according  to 
needs  of  individual  schools;  (b)  Development  and  application  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  emphasis,  inflection,  grouping,  and  expression  of 
feeling,  and  their  adaptation  to  younger  pupils;  (c)  The  judgment  of  the 
Normal  student  is  trained  in  selecting  the  vocal  drill  applicable  to  the 
prevailing  elements  of  expression  needed  in  different  reading  lessons. 

PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  METHODS. 

Four  weeks  of  the  second  term  in  the  Middle  year  is  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  practice  of  this  work;  the  basis  of  work  being,  in  addition 
to  the  Pestalozzian  principles  and  the  principles  of  questioning,  the  fol- 
lowing specific  principles: 

(a)  With  young  children  language  is  learned  by  imitation. 

(b)  The  habits  formed  in  language  are  more  important  than  the  knowl- 
edge gained. 

(c)  The  study  of  the  science  of  language  belongs  to  the  years  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  necessity  for  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  emphasized,  and  also  the 
aims  to  be  reached — the  correct  use  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  the  increase 
of  that  vocabulary,  the  development  of  faculties  most  conspicuously 
active,  habits  of  logical  thought,  and  fluency  of  expression. 

Simple  science  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the  human  body, 
etc.,  games,  story-telling,  copying,  letter-writing,  dictation,  pictures, 
and  reproduction  of  descriptive  or  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  afford 
ample  materials  for  this  work.  The  plan  is  to  be  adapted  to  Language 
Lessons  in  the  State  series.  The  thought  is  also  emphasized  that  all  the 
other  recitations  conducted  in  schools  should,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  lan- 
guage lessons. 

The  model  lessons,  with  reports,  and  written  plans,  with  practice  and 
criticism,  are  continued  here. 
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PEDAGOGY    AND     OBSERVATION     IN    TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  second  ten  weeks  of  the  second  term  in  the  Middle  year  and  the 
first  ten  weeks  of  the  Senior  year  are  devoted  as  follows: 

All  of  the  topics  are  accompanied  by  the  psychological  study  of  self 
— the  student's  own  mental  and  moral  phenomena — the  study  of  chil- 
dren and  reports  of  the  same,  in  addition  to  professional  reading  all 
along  the  lines,  in  books  on  pedagogy,  psychology,  educational  papers, 
magazines,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Practical  lessons  are  given  by  the  teacher  and  by  members  of  the 
class,  illustrating  the  training  of  sight,  hearing,  voice,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, conception,  judgment,  etc.,  in  connection  with  common  school 
subjects;  such  as  reading,  drawing,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  sing- 
ing, etc. 

Order  of  Topics  for  Middle  A  Pedagogy: 

1.  Review  Psychology. 

2.  Education  vs.  Learning:  General  education,  special  education,  the 
new  education,  oral  instruction,  etc. 

3.  Review:    Questioning. 

4.  Recitations:  Purpose,  kinds,  lectures,  etc. 

5.  Teaching  Processes:  Testing,  instructing,  drilling,  assigning  work, 
examinations,  illustrations. 

Five  weeks'  teaching  in  Training  Department  completes  the  work  for 
this  term. 

Order  of  Topics  for  Senior  B: 

1.  Intellectual  Powers:  Stages  of  development,  relative  activity, 
trained  when  and  how.     Illustrations. 

2.  Moral  Training:  Ways  and  means,  difficulties,  self-control,  appe- 
tites, passions,  temperance,  conscience,  will,  etc.  School  Incentives: 
Proper  and  improper.     Reading  and  illustration. 

3.  Physical  Training:  Importance,  ways  and  means,  manual  training, 
etc.     Illustrations. 

4.  Practical  lessons  are  given  by  the  teacher  and  by  members  of  the 
class,  illustrating  the  training  of  sight,  hearing,  voice,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, conception,  judgment,  etc.,  in  connection  with  common  school 
subjects;  such  as  reading,  drawing,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  sing- 
ing, class  management,  etc. 

Order  of  Topics  for  Senior  A  : 

1.  The  history  of  education. 

2.  The  Kindergarten:  Lectures,  illustrations,  observations,  discussions, 
and  methods  of  introducing  stick-laying  and  ring-laying  as  an  aid  to 
drawing  in  the  two  lowest  primary  grades:  (a)  Position  of  lines  and 
terms;  (b)  Relation  of  lines  and  terms;  (c)  Curves,  etc.;  (d)  Geometric 
figures;  {e)  To  stimulate  imagination,  outlines  of  familiar  objects;  (/) 
To  stimulate  inventive  imagination,  orderly  arrangement  along  a  line, 
forming  borders;  around  a  center — rosettes;  on  an  axis,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions to  cover  surface. 

1  3.  The  Teacher:    His    responsibility,   motives,   preparation,  progress; 
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his  habits — physical,  mental,  moral;  his  relation  to  the  profession,  the 
pupils,  the  parents,  the  Trustees,  the  community. 

4.  Methods  of  temperance  instruction. 

All  the  work  in  methods  and  in  pedagogy,  in  addition  to  the  theory, 
is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  learning  to  do  by  doing;  and  prac- 
tice is  to  be  continued  through  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  Normal  School, 
so  that  students  will  prepare  each  lesson  with  a  view,  not  only  to  gaining 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  but  also  to  adapting  and  teaching  that  lesson, 
and  students  are  to  be  called  upon  to  teach  the  class  as  often  as  possible, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  for  the  training  in  higher  methods  and 
self-possession. 

METHODS    AND   SCHOOL   I<AW. 

During  ten  weeks  of  the  Senior  A  term  these  topics  are  discussed: 
(a)  School  Law;  (b)  School  register  and  reports  to  County  Superin- 
tendents; (c)  Qualifications  for  teaching;  {d)  Obtaining  a  situation ;  (e) 
Educational  instrumentalities;  (/)  School  organization;  (g)  Courses 
of  study  and  programme  ;  (/i)  Recitations  ;  (/)  Management — planning 
work,  conducting  classes,  governing,  corporal  punishment,  and  principles 
of  management;  (j)  Records  and  written  work;  {k)  Work  in  graded 
and  ungraded  schools  ;  (/)  Review  of  educational  principles. 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  intention  is  to  present  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  students 
may  be  prepared  to  teach  Elementary  Geometry  in  the  Grammar 
grades.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  country  schools,  part  of  the  long  time 
now  given  to  arithmetic  may  profitably  be  spent  on  simple  constructive 
geometry.  The  following  schedule  gives  briefly  the  main  ideas  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  school,  the  students  being  taught  to 
remodel  and  adapt  this  to  the  needs  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  the  Middle  B  term  no  text-book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
The  students  are  led  by  questioning  to  discover  the  principal  truths  in 
regard  to  parallels,  angles,  triangles,  parallelograms,  circles,  etc.,  and  to 
give  original  demonstrations  of  the  theorems  which  they  state.  The 
simple  problems  in  construction  are  performed  and  explained.  In  plane 
surveying  the  students  work  the  following  problems  in  the  field:  to 
measure  an  impassable  line,  to  measure  the  distance  to  an  inaccessible 
point,  and  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible  points. 
The  angles  are  taken  with  home-made  surveying  instruments,  and  the 
triangles  are  solved  by  drawing  to  scale  by  the  law  of  similar  triangles, 
or  by  the  law  of  sines,  using  the  table  of  natural  sines.  Constant  atten- 
tion is  given  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  to  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

The  equivalent  of  Wentworth's  first  and  second  books  and  some  of  the 
fourth  book  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  twenty  weeks. 

In  the  Senior  B  term  the  text-book  is  used  by  the  pupils.  The  most 
essential  parts  of  the  remainder  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry  are 
finished,  the  plan  of  the  Middle  work  being  followed.     Enough  work 
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with  the  text-book  is  given  to  familiarize  the  student  with  its  use,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  original  demonstrations. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  essentials  of  the  State  Arith- 
metic; special  attention  being  given  to  skillful  handling  of  numbers  from 
1  to  100  without  the  use  of  a  pencil;  to  factoring  by  inspection;  to  frac- 
tions, their  underlying  principles  and  applications;  to  the  principles  of 
percentage  and  their  application  to  profit  and  loss,  simple  interest,  the 
simple  cases  of  commission;  to  mensuration  of  rectangular  surfaces  and 
solids;  and  to  involution  and  evolution  of  small  numbers  by  inspection. 

Junior  B  Term. — Ten  weeks  are  now  given  to  the  review  of  factoring, 
common  divisors,  and  common  multiples.  This  work  is  done  by  inspec- 
tion, using  small  numbers  and  learning  short  and  skillful  ways.  Involu- 
tion and  evolution  of  numbers  not  exceeding  1,000  are  to  be  taught  by 
inspection.  Fractions,  common  and  decimal,  are  studied  with  particular 
reference  to  logical  analysis;  also,  the  fundamental  principles  of  per- 
centage with  their  simple  applications. 

Senior  B  Term. — During  these  twenty  weeks,  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic is  reviewed,  with  constant  reference  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  denominate  numbers,  with  their  applica- 
tions to  practical  work  in  mensuration.  The  work  in  square  and  cube 
root  is  studied  in  connection  with  surfaces  and  solids. 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  teach  methods  of  using  mensura- 
tion as  a  means  of  training  the  child's  observation  and  judgment.  A 
careful  review  of  the  principles  of  percentage  and  their  applications  is 
given  to  enable  students  to  distinguish  the  important  from  the  unim- 
portant, that  they  may  teach  the  essentials  only. 

Throughout  the  course,  our  aim  is  to  inspire  real  thought  and  to  culti- 
vate skill,  rapidity,  and  accuracy. 

algebra. 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  algebra  in  the  Normal 
School  curriculum,  careful  discrimination  is  made,  rejecting  complicated 
forms,  and  drilling  thoroughly  on  simple  work  illustrative  of  principles. 
This  work  includes  : 

1.  The  gaining  of  clear  conceptions  of  the  representation  of  quantities 
by  letters  and  signs;  especially  of  the  use  of  positive  and  negative  signs 
to  indicate  opposite  relations,  as  in  the  direction  of  distances,  applica-. 
tion  of  force,  time  before  and  after,  measurements  of  heat,  etc. ;  compu- 
tation of  the  same  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division; 
application  of  these  ideas  in  original  problems  by  the  pupil. 

2.  Factoring;  to  gain  clear  ideas  of  the  composition  of  quantities,  also 
the  power  of  quick  work  by  rejecting  equal  factors  as  early  as  possible 
in  all  computations,  especially  in  fractions  and  equations.  Much  drill  to 
be  given,  by  easy  stages,  in  careful,  yet  rapid  work,  on  quantities  that  are 
not  complicated. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  equation,  and  its  application  in  the  solution  of 
problems;    the   skillful   handling  of  the  simple  equation,    by  dropping 
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from  both  members  equal  terms  or  parts  of  terms,  positive  or  negative, 
by  canceling  equal  factors  from  both  members,  and  by  condensing  each 
member,  thus  keeping  the  members  of  the  equation  always  as  small  as 
possible,  instead  of  increasing  their  size  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  clearing 
of  fractions  first;  simultaneous  simple  equations  to  be  reduced  by  equally 
skillful  methods. 

4.  Radicals,  mainly  taught  as  an  application  of  factoring;  fractional 
and  negative  exponents  taught  in  principle,  but  only  in  simple  form; 
simple  involution  and  evolution. 

5.  The  reduction  of  the  quadratic  equation  of  one  unknown  quantity, 
in  easy  forms,  with  some  attention  to  the  nature  of  its  roots. 

6.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  to  be  brought  out  in  the  fore- 
going, by  noticing  the  use  of  negative  as  well  as  positive  quantities  for 
measurements,  by  comparing  the  algebraic  and  geometric  methods  of 
extraction  of  binomial  square  and  cube  roots,  and  by  developing  the  fact 
that  algebraic  quantities  may  represent  geometric  forms;  the  further 
application  of  this  last  point  to  be  made  in  the  Senior  geometry. 

While  the  ordinary  elementary  text-books  on  algebra  represent  about 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  lines,  the  more  complicated  examples 
and  problems  are  exchanged  for  a  larger  number  of  simpler  and  more 
typical  exercises,  this  work  being  considered  much  more  valuable  for  the 
public  schools,  and,  indeed,  for  any  limited  course  in  algebra. 

GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

Five  weeks  is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  primary  geography,  and 
twenty  weeks  to  the  subject  of  geography  as  a  study. 

The  methods  and  ten  weeks  of  general  geography  are  given  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  ten  weeks  of  physical  geography  in  the  Senior  year. 

All  the  work  is  founded  upon  true  science,  and  shows  how  to  connect 
the  actual  observations  of  nature  with  the  study  of  books,  pictures, 
maps,  and  other  apparatus  practical  in  the  study  of  geography.  The 
special  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  students  the  ability  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge for  themselves  and  to  use  that  knowledge  correctly. 

History  and  geography,  depending  as  they  do  upon  each  other,  must 
be  studied  and  taught  together;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  all  through  the 
course  that  whether  the  work  bears  the  name  of  geography  or  of  history, 
that  the  two  are  pursued  as  one  study. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ten  weeks  in  the  Junior  A  Class  is  given  to  the  study  of  geography,  and 
five  weeks  to  methods  of  teaching  it. 

One  week  is  spent  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  following  the  general  plan 
that  was  given  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  geography  of  California. 
The  use  of  sand  maps  is  continued  in  studying  slope,  highlands,  lowlands, 
irrigation,  and  drainage.  California  is  to  be  used  continually  as  the 
unit  of  comparison  in  the  study  of  all  other  countries.  Special  attention 
is  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  commerce,  transportation,  and  travel.  In 
studying  the  people,  a  little  time  is  given  to  the  natives,  the  first  civil- 
ized inhabitants,  and  the  present  social  conditions.     Occupations,  indus- 
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tries,  and  enough  of  civil  government  to  be  familiar  with  duties  of  leading 
county  and  state  officials  are  studied. 

The  aim  is  to  give  ability  in  locating  rapidly  all  places  under  discussion. 
Two  weeks  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  continent  of  North  America,  which  is  to 
be  taught  the  same  as  California,  but  in  a  more  general  manner.  The  most 
prominent  natural  divisions  are  to  be  studied,  and  the  political  divisions 
discussed  comparatively.  Sand,  outline,  and  profile  maps  are  to  be  used 
throughout.  Students  are  to  be  led  by  careful  observation  and  research 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  climate,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  human  life.  Under  human  life,  races,  manners  and  customs,  educa- 
tion, religion,  governments,  and  commerce  are  to  be  studied  in  a  simple 
and  general  way,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  may  be  gained.  In  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  native 
inhabitants  are  to  be  studied,  also  a  few  discoveries,  with  location  of 
leading  settlements,  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Careful 
directions  as  to  how  and  where  to  find  and  make  use  of  information  are  to 
be  given. 

Two  weeks  are  spent  upon  the  other  continents  in  the  same  manner. 

Five  weeks  are  to  be  spent  upon  the  world  in  general  as  represented  by 
typical  countries  and  cities:  Great  Britain,  two  weeks;  Germany,  Egypt, 
China,  Russia,  two  weeks  ;  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  one 
week. 

The  following  characteristics  should  form  the  basis  of  work  upon 
these  countries  and  cities:  Political  condition,  manners  and  customs, 
commercial  relations,  traveling  facilities,  education,  condition  of  women, 
religion,  both  past  and  present.  The  pupils  are  to  learn  the  position  of 
countries  under  discussion,  with  reference  to  a  few  simple  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  are  to  gain  skill  in  sketching  outlines  and 
profiles. 

The  following  works  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  pupils  :  Boy 
Travelers,  by  Knox  ;  Zigzag  Journeys,  by  Butterworth  ;  Bird'  s-eye  View 
of  the  World,  by  Reclus  ;  Panorama  of  Nations;  History  of  United 
States,  by  Eggleston  ;  Story  of  the  Nations  (series),  by  Putnam  ;  Wan- 
derings in  Four  Continents ;  Wonderful  Cities  of  the  World,  by  Smith; 
Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World,  by  Shepard  ;  What  Darwin  Saw,  by 
Darwin  ;  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  by  Kingsley. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Ten  weeks  in  the  Senior  A  term  is  given  to  the  study  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, as  follows: 

i.  Geodetical  and  astronomical  geography — three  weeks. 

The  students  are  to  construct  simple  instruments  with  which  to  make 
such  measurements  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  how  the  size  of  the 
earth  is  determined,  how  the  distance  to  the  moon  can  be  measured,  etc. 
Rude  instruments  for  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  enable 
the  pupils  to  determine  latitude,  to  observe  the  movement  among  the 
stars,  of  the  moon  and  one  or  two  of  the  planets,  to  measure  the  distance 
of  inaccessible  objects,  etc.  The  comparative  distances  from  the  sun  and 
the  sizes  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system  are  briefly  discussed.     How 
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the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  its  axial  inclination, 
together  with  its  varying  distance  from  the  sun,  cause  the  varying  lengths 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  etc.,  is  thoroughly  studied. 
Standard  time  and  the  International  date  line  are  here  discussed. 

2.  Geology — three  weeks. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  of  physical  features.  The  ap- 
pearance and  the  mode  of  formation  of  stratified  rocks,  the  erosive  action 
of  water,  the  evidence  that  mountains  have  been  upheaved,  etc.,  are 
studied  by  observation  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  Granite,  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  sand,  sandstone,  clay,  slate,  chalk,  and  marble  are  exam- 
ined; their  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  studied,  that  the  different  effects  of  erosion  depending  upon 
the  material  of  the  rocks  worn  down  may  be  understood.  Earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  are  briefly  discussed. 

3.  General  review  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth — one  week. 

4.  Tides  and  ocean  currents — one  week. 

5.  Climatology — two  weeks. 

HISTORY. 

United  States  history  is  to  be  prefaced  by  a  short  study  or  review  of 
Egypt,  Rome,  Greece,  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  foundation  work  for 
modern  European  history,  using  for  reference  books  some  of  the  follow- 
ing: Barnes'  Brief  General  History;  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's 
History;  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History;  Meyers'  General  His- 
tory; Anderson's  New  General  History;  for  Mythology,  Travel,  and 
Biography — Bulfinch's  Age  of  'Fable;  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World; 
Church's  Stories  from  Homer;  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses;  Butter- 
worth's  Zigzag  four  neys  in  Classic  Lands;  Shepard's  Great  Cities  of  the 
Ancient  World;  Bible  Heroines,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  A  Book  of 
Golden  Deeds,  by  Charlotte  Yonge;  Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
by  John  S.  White;  Stories  from  Ancient  History,  by  Agnes  Strickland. 

The  physical  geography  of  each  country  is  studied  with  reference  to 
its  influence  upon  the  political  geography  and  history  of  each.  A  brief 
study  of  the  Phoenicians  and  their  maritime  explorations  is  also  neces- 
sary as  forming  a  basis  of  knowledge  in  ancient  geography. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  work: 

Egypt:  1.  Political  History — race,  origin,  Old  Empire,  Middle  Empire, 
New  Empire,  decline. 

2.  Civilization — society,  literature,  education,  monuments  and  art, 
science  and  inventions. 

3.  Manners  and  Customs — general  character,  religion,  embalming, 
burial. 

4.  Summary,  showing  the  influence  of  Egyptian  history  upon  European 
and  American  history. 

5.  Reference  books:  Egypt  {The  Story  of  the  Nations)-,  The  Boy 
Travelers  in  Egypt,  by  Thomas  W.  Knox;  Egypt,  Past  and  Present, 
by  W.  D.  Adams;  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Kenrick;  My  Winter  on  the  Nile, 
by  C.  D.  Warner ;  The  Egyptian  Princess,  by  Georg  Ebers ;  Uarda,  by 
Georg  Ebers;  Hypatia,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  1 
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The  foregoing  plan  is  to  be  pursued  with  Rome,  so  far  as  applicable, 
with  the  addition  of  a  brief  study  of  Roman  law  and  government,  as 
transmitted  through  English  history  to  our  own;  also  with  Greece,  in 
connection  with  a  special  study  of  Greek  art;  and  with  the  Hebrew 
nation,  adding  a  study  of  Jewish  religion  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
preceding  nations.  Reference  books:  Rome,  Greece,  The  Jews  {The 
Story  of  the  Nations) ;  Young  Folks'1  Histories,  by  C.  Yonge — Rome, 
Greece,  Bible  History. 

General  European  history  is  now  to  be  studied  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  preliminary  to  periods 
of  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the 
state  of  learning  and  invention  and  systems  of  government. 

The  European  feudal  system  is  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  reap- 
pearance in  the  colonization  of  New  York,  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  and 
in  some  of  our  laws. 

Books  to  be  used:  the  general  histories  before  mentioned,  together 
with  Child's  Topical  Analysis  and  the  United  States  History  of  the  State 
series;  for  geographical  reference,  Geography  of  the  State  series. 

History  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
geography  of  eastern  and  southwestern  North  America  and  northern 
South  America,  by  physical  maps  and  blackboard  diagrams. 

1.  Period  of  Discovery  and  Exploration. — Subjects  to  be  considered: 
Climate;  natural  products,  mineral  and  vegetable;  surface;  aboriginal 
races,  location  of  principal  tribes  and  peculiar  characteristics,  dependent 
mainly  on  geographical  position;  definite  location  of  areas,  as  claimed  by 
the  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  and  the  basis  of  each  claim; 
ocean  and  land  routes  of  most  noted  explorers,  indicated  on  maps  of 
the  world;  early  settlements  in  North  America,  exclusive  of  the  United 
States,  as  consequent  on  the  above  explorations. 

2.  Colonial  Period  of  the  United  States. — The  thirteen  colonies  are  to 
be  studied  in  sections: 

{a)  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southern  Colonies,  with  associated  re- 
semblances and  contrasts  as  to  time,  motive,  class,  and  nationality  of 
pioneers. 

(b)  Form  of  government  at  first  adopted,  its  development  and  modifi- 
cations because  of  accessions  of  new  material  to  original  colonies;  the 
process  of  assimilation. 

(c)  Common  schools,  colleges,  general  material  progress. 

(d)  Growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency 
towards  union  in  the  colonies  down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  careful  reading  and 
discussion  of  both  these  documents. 

(e)  Overlapping  grants,  conflicting  boundaries,  and  development  of 
State  jealousies  as  explanatory  of  failure  of  government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Geography  to  accompany  this  work,  the  location  of  principal  towns, 
observing  lack  of  internal  improvements,  location  of  the  most  profitable 
industries,  showing   generally  why  things  were   as  they  were  and  not 
&.      otherwise.  4 
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In  teaching  the  intercolonial  wars,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  attitude  of  the 
belligerent  nations  in  Europe  is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  con- 
sequent military  movements  in  the  American  colonies,  with  the  results 
of  the  same,  especially  as  to  transfer  of  territory  by  conquest. 

In  all  this  teaching  an  effort  is  made  to  project  the  past  into  the  present, 
making  events  a  living  reality  and  imagining  ourselves  the  actors,  so  far 
as  possible.  Pictures  are  used  for  illustration,  and  patriotic  and  historic 
selections  from  American  poets  and  novelists  are  frequently  read. 

3.  Revolutio7iary  War. — (a)  Careful  attention  to  causes. 
(o)  Brief  account  of  military  leaders,  events,  and  results. 

(c)  Inability  of  Continental  Congress  to  control  the  situation  in  this 
crisis  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  preliminary  to  the  calling 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 

(d)  Special  study  of  1781-1789  as  a  critical  period. 

(e)  The  study  of  the  Constitution  as  to  its  origin  and  prominent  origi- 
nal features — other  important  features  to  be  developed  in  the  administra- 
tions as  constitutional  questions  arise. 

4.  Period  of  Administrations. — As  heretofore,  careful  reading  of  refer- 
ences noted  in  Child's  Topical  Analysis  of  United  States  History. 

For  the  geography  of  this  period  a  progressive  map  is  made,  locating 
new  States,  and  industries  dependent  on  physical  features;  also,  mineral 
regions,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  sections.  Internal  improve- 
ments affecting  commerce  are  located,  also  the  important  railroads,  river 
and  ocean  steamship  routes,  canals,  telegraph  lines,  etc.  The  acquisition 
of  territory  by  conquest  and  purchase  to  be  represented  on  a  separate 
map. 

The  history  of  this  period  includes  a  survey  of  the  following: 

{a)  The  workings  of  government  under  the  new  constitutional  law. 

(&)  Rise,  progress,  and  transformation  of  great  political  parties 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  any  conspicuous  political  issue 
in  each  Presidential  campaign. 

(c)  The  development  of  the  slave  power  and  rise  of  anti-slavery  ideas 
culminating  in  sectional  hostility  and  civil  war. 

(d)  Physical  causes  of  this  sectional  hostility. 

(e)  Conspicuous  acts  of  Executive,  Congress,  and  Judiciary  during 
each  administration,  and  condition  of  the  national  debt. 

(/)  The  tariff  question,  and  progress  of  invention  as  related  to  mate- 
rial progress  of  United  States. 

{g)  Progress  of  education. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events. 

Portraits  of  leading  men  remain  in  stencil  outline  on  the  board  during 
the  study  of  their  achievements,  and  illustrative  anecdotes  are  freely 
used.  Partisan  sentiment  in  class  is  restrained  and  facts  are  taught  dis- 
passionately. Military  inventions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  academies  as  related  to  scientific  warfare,  as  also  United 
States  forts  and  coast  defenses,  are  studied. 

In  all  this  work,  copious  reading  of  references  and  condensed  recitation 
therefrom  are  required,  the  pupils  memorizing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
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important  dates.  Birthdays  of  patriots  and  the  legal  and  national  holi- 
days as  they  occur,  are  celebrated  by  suitable  literary  exercises  of  a  his- 
torical character. 

In  this  twenty  weeks'  course,  the  part  preceding  the  administrations 
is  accomplished  in  ten  weeks.  Persons  wishing  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  advance  of  the  first  term  of  the  Middle  Class,  must  be  able  to 
pass  a  fair  examination  in  both  the  general  and  the  United  States  history 
as  outlined  above. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the  actual 
tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all  drill  in 
singing  and  voice  culture. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  three  years  is  as  follows: 

Junior  Year. — Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C,  G, 
D,  and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Middle  Year. — Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys,  theory 
reviews,  and  transposition. 

Senior  Year. — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems,  reviews,  and  study 
of  minor  and  chromatic  scales.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  teach  singing 
in  the  Training  Department  five  weeks. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  true  teacher  sees  in  the  increasing  public  interest  in  Physical 
Culture  the  promise  that  a  long  felt  want  in  our  present  system  of 
education  will  soon  be  supplied.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  to  train  the 
mind  systematically,  the  equally  important  training  of  the  body  has 
been  neglected. 

The  action  of  the  mind  is  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  body;  conversely,  the  development  of  the  body  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  action  of  the  mind.  This  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body 
results  in  self-control. 

The  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  made  thoroughly  practical,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  average  district  school.  In  the  Junior  year  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  correct  walking,  poising,  sitting,  standing,  bowing,  and 
general  bearing.  While  vigorous  exercises  are  given  with  light 
apparatus;  such  as,  dumb-bells,  wands,  poles,  etc.,  for  developing 
strength  and  endurance,  and  for  acquiring  promptness,  accuracy,  and 
quietness  of  movement. 

In  the  Middle  year  the  physical  exercise  is  combined  with  the  work 
in  the  shop.  Volunteer  military  drills  for  out-door  exercises  are  also  a 
part  of  this  year's  work. 

In  the  Senior  year,  there  will  be  a  thorough  review  of  the  principles 
given  in  the  Junior  year,  with  methods.  Vocal  culture — breathing,  and 
management  of  the  breath;  location,  projection,  and  support  of  tone — 
is  also  taken  up  during  this  year. 

The  course  in  Physical  Culture  is  completed  with  (a)  lectures  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Delsarte  system;  (&)  exercises  and  much  drill  in  the 
application  of  its  principles;  (c)  instruction  in  general  stage  manage- 
ment. £ 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST  GRADE— FIRST  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION  WESSONS. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — Simple  conversational  lessons  on  the 
parts  of  the  living  human  body;  head,  limbs,  and  particularly  the  hand; 
their  uses  and  movements  as  instruments  of  the  soul  within;  protection 
of  them  and  care  as  to  neatness,  unobtrusiveness,  and  proper  positions. 
Graceful  movement  exercises,  so  conducted  as  not  to  develop  vanity  or 
self-consciousness. 

Familiar  Plants. — Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit,  seed.  Sketches 
of  these  on  blackboard  and  paper. 

Animals. — Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  pigeon,  sparrow,  duck,  frog, 
gopher,  butterfly,  and  other  animals  that  may  be  daily  seen.  Sketches 
of  the  simpler  parts  of  these  animals.  The  limbs  and  movements  of 
these  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  human  being. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Sky,  clouds,  rain;  sun,  moon,  stars;  ground, 
water. 

Illustrated  by  these  lessons  are  developed  ideas  of:  Color — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  gray,  brown,  white,  black.  Place — on,  above, 
under;  before,  behind;  left,  right;  and  the  like.  Size — large,  small;  great, 
little;  long,  short;  larger,  largest;  and  the  like.  Prominent  qualities  of 
objects — rough,  smooth;  sweet,  sour;  brittle,  tough,  etc. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  Lessons. — Purpose — to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  knowl- 
edge in  correct  forms  of  speech;  correctness,  however,  not  to  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  freedom.  Material — observation  lessons,  suggestive 
pictures,  reading  lessons,  and  what  other  thought-producing  material 
the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher^may  suggest. 

Reading. — From  the  blackboard.  Reading  from  charts,  leaflets,  and 
from  many  books  of  the  first  year  grade;  such  as  Appleton's  Chart 
Primer,  Powell's  Primer,  Powell's  First  Reader,  Stickney's  Primer, 
Stickney's  First  Reader,  Barnes'  New  National  First  Reader,  State 
Series  First  Reader.  Reading  traced  sentences  and  sentences  copied 
from  blackboard  or  from  slips. 

A  few  pieces  of  classical  poetry,  suitable  for  little  children,  learned  and 
recited. 

The  very  first  work  in  reading  is  not  to  teach  the  child  to  get  thought 
from  written  words,  but  rather  to  show  him  that  thoughts  may  be  written 
as  well  as  spoken;  therefore,  the  short,  simple,  blackboard  sentences  are 
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usually  but  the  written  expressions  of  the  child's  own  spoken  thoughts 
obtained  from  him  by  specially  directing  his  observation. 

In  order  to  permit  natural  expression,  much  of  the  reading  for  this 
year  is  conversational  in  style. 

Writing. — Two  or  three  simple  movement  exercises.  The  forms  and 
names  of  letters  learned.  Tracing  and  copying  words  and  sentences 
from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Short  sentences  written  from  dic- 
tation. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  position  of  the  hand  and  body.  Special 
exercises  are  given  to  produce  easy  movement,  while  the  child  obtains 
the  forms  of  letters  by  making  them  very  large,  and  drawing  rather  than 
writing  them.  Pen  and  ink  are  used  from  the  beginning,  and  all  writing 
is  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Spelling. — Elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols  learned  and  associated. 
Lessons  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words  to  be 
spelled.  Word  building  by  combining  the  elementary  sounds  with  one 
another  and  with  portions  of  words. 

Recognition  of  new  words  by  calling  attention  to  their  structure  as 
developed  in  word  building.  Spelling  of  the  words  copied  from  the 
blackboard  and  from  slips.  Dictation  of  simple  phrases  and  short  sen- 
tences. Children  are  taught  to  spell  the  words  they  should  use,  but  are 
not  required  to  spell  all  the  words  they  read.  Much  study  of  the  appear- 
ance and  sound  of  the  word  is  done  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  produce 
it  orally  or  in  writing.  In  writing  he  is  encouraged  to  omit  all  words  of 
whose  spelling  he  is  doubtful. 

number. 

"  Numbers  should  be  first  learned  without  being  taught."—^!.  E.  Winship. 

"  Things  are  held  in  the  mind  by  their  form,  and  not  by  their  number;  and  a  pupil 
who  studies  form  and  natural  science  one  year,  letting  number  be  incidental,  and  then 
begins  the  direct  study  of  number  with  these  things  in  a  parallel  course,  will  know 
much  more  of  number  in  three  years  than  one  who  studies  number  alone  from  the 
beginning." — W.  W.  Speer. 

Acting  upon  the  above  principle,  and  realizing  also  the  great  danger 
there  is  (even  when  many  varieties  of  objects  are  used)  in  producing  repeti- 
tions of  words  instead  of  ideas,  no  systematized  lessons  in  number  are 
given  during  the  first  year.  Much  opportunity  is  afforded,  however,  for 
its  incidental  study  in  the  various  observation  lessons  the  child  receives; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  expected  to  have  a  general  idea  of  num- 
ber, and  to  hold  clearly  in  mind,  with  no  effort,  certain  groupings,  such 
as  the  following:  A  horse  has  four  legs,  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the 
other,  or  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  A  man  has  ten  fingers,  five  on 
each  hand.  A  bird  has  two  wings,  while  a  bee  has  four.  A  cube  has  six 
sides  and  eight  corners.     A  geranium  has  five  petals. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 


Clay  Modeling. — Of  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  hemisphere, 
cylinder  cut  lengthwise,  right-angled  triangular  prism,  and  of  natural 
and  artificial  objects  based  on  them.  (No  special  attempt  is  made  to 
have  pupils  memorize  the  names  of  the  geometric  forms  modeled.) 
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Drawing. — Form  lessons,  upon  the  objects  modeled.  Off-hand  draw- 
ing of  circle,  square,  rectangle,  and  triangle  from  these  solids.  Off-hand 
drawing  in  clay,  on  paper,  and  on  blackboard  (showing  two  dimensions 
oaly)  of  simple,  natural,  and  artificial  objects  having  similar  shapes. 
Colored  crayon  and  pastels  used.     (See  Observation  Lessons.) 

Designing :  Drawing  designs  in  borders  on  two  or  three  rows  of  dots, 
using  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  represent  faces  of  the  solids 
studied  ;  to  teach  direction,  location,  and  orderly  arrangement. 

Inventive  arrangement  of  tablets,  sticks,  and  rings  to  assist  in  design- 
ing.    Simple  objects  laid  with  sticks  and  rings. 

MUSIC. 

First  half  year  given  entirely  to  singing  easy  and  pleasing  rote  songs. 

Careful  attention  given  to  pitch,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Second  half  year :  In  addition  to  above  work,  the  scale  by  numerals, 
and  pitch  names  as  called  for  by  teacher. 

Exercises  in  very  simple  skips  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  manual 
signs. 

All  songs  and  exercises  are  to  be  kept  within  range  of  pupils'  voices. 

Frequently  change  the  key  in  order  to  rest  the  voice  and  secure  uni- 
formity. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

The  happy  heart,  the  pleasant  face, 
Little  helpers  at  home  and  school. 

Read  The  Birds'  Christinas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin;  Five 
Little  Peppers,  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 

Our  lives  are  written  on  our  faces.  Little  by  little,  line  by  line,  each 
thought,  motive,  or  endeavor  is  slowly  but  strongly  engraved  upon  the 
face. 

Kindness  to  pets.     Reference :  Tracts  of  Humane  Society. 

Respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  animals.  Do  not  neglect  them. 
Wanton  cruelty  is  far  less  frequent  than  heedless  cruelty. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Exercises  in  rapid  changes  of  position  for  training  in  promptness, 
obedience,  and  quietness.  Simple  arm,  leg,  head,  trunk,  hand,  and  foot 
exercises.  Keeping  step  in  plain  marching.  Such  individual  exercises 
as  will  correct  bad  habits  of  walking,  standing,  sitting,  etc. 

SECOND  GRADE— SECOND  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — The  organs  of  the  special  senses;  what 
they  are,  and  how  used  by  the  mind  within  to  find  out  things.     Care  and 
protection  of  them.     Read  to  class  selections  from  such  books  as  Little 
k      Lucy's  Six  Servants,  etc.  ^ 
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Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  Continued. — Different  kinds  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  grouped  according  to  color,  shape,  quality,  etc.  Ani- 
mals previously  studied  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  others  that 
children  often  see.  • 

Observation  of  the  use  of  the  special  senses  by  these  animals.  Sketches 
of  the  simple  plant  and  animal  forms  studied. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Air,  wind;  dew,  frost,  fog;  hill,  mountain;  brook 
or  stream. 

By  means  of  these  lessons  the  following  ideas  are  illustrated:  Color — 
colors  arranged  in  groups,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  etc.  Place  and  size 
— direction  and  distance,  and  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  measure- 
ment of  objects  in  the  school-room;  representation  on  paper  of  the  relative 
position  of  objects  on  a  desk  or  table.     Qualities — fragrant,  elastic,  etc. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  the  First 
Grade. 

Short,  carefully  selected  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils  and 
reproduced  by  them  orally.  Simple  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures  or 
by  the  observation  lessons  expressed  in  writing. 

The  mechanics  of  language  taught  this  year  are  the  following:  Use  of 
periods  as  the  closing  marks  of  statements  and  commands  and  after 
initials  and  signatures.  Use  of  question  marks.  Use  of  commas  in  a 
series,  illustrated  by  combining  several  short  statements,  questions,  or 
commands  into  one  sentence.  Use  of  commas  in  setting  off  attention 
words.  Use  of  capitals  in  beginning  sentences,  as  the  first  letters  of 
special  names,  in  writing  the  words  I  and  O.  Drill  lessons  upon  the  use 
of  is  and  are,  was  and  were.  The  difference  between  the  request  and  the 
command. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  the  second  year  grade,  such  as 
Powell's  First  Reader,  Powell's  Second  Reader,  Johonnot's  Cats  and 
Dogs,  Franklin's  Second  Reader,  Barnes'  Second  Reader,  Stickney's 
Second  Reader.  Reading  at  sight  from  books  of  first  year  grade.  Read- 
ing stories  from  blackboard.  Reading  from  leaflets.  Reading  individual 
written  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc.  Care- 
fully chosen  selections  of  poetry  recited. 

Writing. — Simple  movement  exercises.  Copying  exercises  from  the 
blackboard  and  from  slips.  Copying  paragraphs  and  stanzas  from  the 
reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences  written  from  dicta- 
tion. 

Much  drill  upon  the  spacing  of  letters,  sometimes  using  double-ruled 
paper  for  the  purpose;  correct  form,  however,  not  to  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  cramped  positions  of  the  hand  and  body. 

Spelling. — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation  of  words  to  be  spelled.  Word  building,  and  recognition 
of  new  words  through  their  structure,  .as  developed  in  word  building, 
continued.  Spelling  of  words  that  occur  in  written  exercises.  Spelling 
matches,  sliced  words,  and  various  other  devices  to  maintain  interest  in 
spelling. 
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NUMBER. 

Building  numbers  with  objects  to  ten,  inclusive,  by  grouping  them  in 
equal  parts.  Separating  numbers  into  equal  parts.  Easy  fractional 
parts  of  numbers  thoroughly  drilled  upon,  as:  one  half  of  ten  apples, 
one  fourth  of  eight  marbles,  one  third  of  nine  boys.  Building  numbers 
by  grouping  them  in  two  unequal  parts.  Separating  numbers  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Same  work  to  be  done  with  figures.  Work  to  be  mainly 
concrete.     No  signs  of  operation  used. 

Coins  from  1  cent  to  10  cents,  inclusive;  pint,  quart;  inch.  Simple 
business  transactions  carried  out  objectively. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism, 
cone,  pyramid,  and  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  based  on  them.  (No 
special  attempt  is  made  to  have  children  memorize  the  names  of  the 
geometric  forms  modeled.) 

Drawing. — Form  lessons,  upon  the  objects  modeled. 

Off-hand  drawing  of  ellipse,  oval,  rectangle,  triangle,  circle,  square, 
from  these  solids.  Off-hand  drawing  in  clay,  on  paper,  and  on  black- 
board (showing  two  dimensions  only)  of  natural  and  artificial  objects 
having  similar  shapes.  Pastels  and  water  colors  used.  (See  Observa- 
tion Lessons. ) 

Designing:  Drawing  designs  within  squares,  using  both  straight  and 
curved  lines,  symmetry  around  a  center,  double  lining,  and  interlacing. 

Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — Of  faces  of  the  solids  studied. 
Inventive  arrangement  in  borders,  squares,  and  rectangles.  Simple 
objects  laid  with  sticks  and  rings. 

MUSIC. 

Scale  by  numerals  and  syllables  with  frequent  changes  of  key,  omitting 
such  sounds  as  may  in  the  least  strain  pupils'  voices. 

Interval  exercises  continued.  Much  practice  in  this  work  should  be 
given  by  exercises  composed  of  numerals  of  the  scale. 

Learn  signs  of  expression  and  practice  writing  characters  used  in 
music. 

Rote  songs  at  option. 

Careful  attention  given  to  time,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Truthfulness:  Why  we  should  always  tell  the  truth;  the  dangers  of 
falsehoods,  and  the  naughty  writing  they  leave  on  the  face;  what  quali- 
ties we  most  love  in  our  friends. 

Unselfishness:  The  happiness  it  brings;  giving  is  better  than  receiving; 
doing  for  others  brings  its  own  reward. 

Teasing:  What  harm  it  does  others;  what  bad  qualities  it  cultivates  in 
ourselves;  cruelty  to  pets  and  other  animals. 

Reference:  Lessons  i?i  Right  Doing. 
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PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Similar  to  first  year;  movements  a  little  more  complicated. 
THIRD  GRADE— THIRD  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  Continued. — Conversational  lessons,  de- 
veloping from  observation  of  themselves,  but  not,  as  yet,  from  dissections 
or  pictures:  How  we  move;  how  and  why  we  eat,  and  what  kinds  of  food 
are  best  for  growing  children;  how  we  breathe,  and  why  we  need  pure 
air;  uses  of  the  blood;  uses  and  care  of  the  skin.  Injury  to  boys  from 
use  of  cigarettes.  Readings  from  such  books  as  Dr.  Jerome  Walker's 
Health  Lessons,  etc. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  Continued. — Trees,  shrubs;  herbs. 
Animals  observed  simply  classified,  as:  grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters;  animals 
with  hoofs,  claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on  the  land;  in  the  water; 
fly  through  the  air.  Objects  classified  as  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral. 
No  observation  of  the  internal  structure  of  animals,  but  much  of  their 
life  and  habits. 

Natural  Phenojnena. — The  seasons;  changes  of  time  and  place  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset;  the  new  moon;  the  full  moon — where  first  seen;  the 
Evening  Star;  the  North  Star;  the  Great  Dipper;  the  natural  features  of 
the  vicinity. 

Through  these  lessons  the  children  receive  ideas  of  color:  The  pris- 
matic or  rainbow  colors  (taught  by  use  of  prisms);  harmony  and  contrast 
of  colors.  Place — the  semi-cardinal  points  of  compass.  •  Plan  of  table- 
top,  room,  etc.,  drawn  on  a  scale  as  a  preparation  for  map  drawing. 
Qualities — opaque,  transparent,  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  etc. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  First  Grade. 
Exercises  of  Second  Grade  continued.  Short  stories  read  silently,  and 
then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing.  Descriptions  and  stories  written 
from  pictures.  Anecdotes  and  stories  of  historic  people  told  or  read  to 
pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally  and  in  writing.  Pupils  receive 
further  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  language;  use  of  capitals,  period, 
interrogation  point,  and  exclamation  point  in  writing  titles  of  stories;  use 
of  the  simple  paragraph;  use  of  the  period  in  writing  abbreviations;  use 
of  the  period  and  comma  in  writing  dates;  use  of  the  capital  and  period 
in  writing  titles  of  persons;  special  lessons  upon  the  days  of  the  week, 
months  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  national  holidays;  drill  lessons  upon 
the  use  of  has,  have,  had;  saw,  seen;  did,  done;  went,  gone.  Sentence 
work  showing  the  difference  in  form  between  familiar  words  meaning  one 
and  more  than  one,  and  the  necessity  of  other  words  in  the  sentence 
resulting  therefrom. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  third  year  grade;  such  as  Powell's 
Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Stickney's  Second  Reader,  Seaside 
4-      and  Wayside  Readers  Nos.  1  and 2,  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs,  Johonnot's 
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Feathers  <X7id  Fur.  Reading  at  sight  from  books  of  second  year  grade. 
Reading  individual  written  exercises  suggested  by  pictures  and  observa- 
tion lessons.  Particular  attention  paid  to  grouping  words  and  phrases. 
Recitation  of  classical  poems. 

Writing. — Simple  exercises  giving  the  child  some  idea  of  muscular 
movement.  Copying  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Writing 
selections  from  the  reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  short 
stories  written  from  dictation.  The  written  work  given  the  child  must 
be  no  more  than  he  can  do  neatly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Spelling. — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation  of  the  words  to  be  spelled.  Spelling  of  the  words  that 
occur  in  any  written  exercise.  Word  building  from  elementary  sounds 
and  by  syllables,  and  recognition  of  new  words  by  their  structure,  con- 
tinued. 

NUMBER. 

Building  numbers  with  objects  by  tens,  from  ten  to  one  hundred,  inclu- 
sive. Separating  numbers  into  groups  composed  of  tens.  Kasy  frac- 
tional parts  of  these  numbers  taught  objectively  and  by  comparing  with 
numbers  from  one  to  ten;  as,  one  third  of  nine  men,  one  third  of  ninety 
men;  one  half  of  8  cents,  one  half  of  80  cents.  Building  and  separating 
these  numbers  expressed  by  figures.     Much  of  the  work  to  be  concrete. 

Adding  and  subtracting  numbers  not  greater  than  one  hundred. 

Coins  of  the  United  States  money;  pint,  quart,  gallon;  inch,  foot,  yard; 
day,  week,  month,  year;  dozen. 

Time  of  day  by  the  clock.  Business  transactions  actually  performed. 
Business  examples;  simple  bill  forms. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  truncated  cone  and  truncated  pyramid,  and  of 
natural  and  artificial  objects  based  on  them.  (Pupils  are  not  compelled 
to  memorize  geometric  terms.)  Clay  modeling  of  combinations  of  any 
of  the  solids  previously  studied;  as,  bottle,  turnip,  funnel,  toadstool, 
basket,  etc. 

Drawing. — Form  lessons,  upon  objects  modeled.  Off-hand  drawing  of 
circles,  square,  from  the  solids  modeled.  Off-hand  drawing  in  clay,  on 
paper,  on  blackboard  (showing  two  dimensions  only)  of  simple,  natural, 
and  artificial  objects,  having  similar  shapes.  Off-hand  drawing,  in  like 
manner,  of  any  object  modeled.  Water  colors  used.  (See  Observation 
Lessons. ) 

Dictation  Lessons:  Ornament  in  square,  ornament  in  rectangle.  Mem- 
ory drawing  of  any  of  the  objects  studied. 

Designing:  Designs  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  interlacing,  etc.,  in 
square,  rectangle,  and  rhombus  (free-hand  on  blackboard,  with  instru- 
ments on  paper). 

Cutting  and  Folding  Paper. — To  illustrate  geometric  facts;  arrange- 
ment of  these  symmetrically.  Simple  ornaments  in  two  shades  of  paper, 
or  colored  crayon. 
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MUSIC. 

Scale  exercises  by  skips,  using  numeral,  syllable,  and  pitch  names. 

Exercises  in  writing  notes  of  different  values,  and  combining  them 
into  measures. 

Exercises  in  sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  books. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of  body,  to  receive  special 
attention. 

MORAE   CUETURE. 

Care  of  the  person:  Clean  hands  and  face,  well  brushed  hair,  clean  nails 
and  teeth,  etc. 

Tidy  dress:  Neatly  brushed  clothes,  polished  shoes,  etc. 

Read  Story  of  Patsy,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

How  to  cultivate  love  for  others. 

Kindly  deeds  and  loving  actions  are  the  surest  means  of  inspiring  love 
for  the  recipient. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Similar  to  preceding  year.     Exercises  with  rings  added. 
FOURTH  GRADE— FOURTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   EESSONS. 

Human  Body. — Muscles  and  skeleton;  their  adaptations  and  workings, 
without  learning  names.  Fresh  joints  from  market  observed  in  class,  as 
to  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  use  of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and 
connective  tissue.  Observations  of  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  lamb,  their 
attachments,  direction  of  fibers,  and  working  of  the  bones  about  the 
joint  by  pulling  them.  Observation  of  nerve  leading  to  muscle  in  leg  of 
chicken  or  frog.  Feeling  of  muscles  of  their  own  arm  as  they  contract, 
noticing  change  of  shape  and  movement  of  arm  produced.  Practicing 
movements  calling  into  action  different  muscles.  Connected  with  this, 
observation  of  bones  of  limbs,  first  of  chicken  and  other  animals,  then 
of  human  skeleton,  of  vertebral  column  and  adaptation,  of  ribs,  etc. 
Study  by  chart  of  the  connection  of  brain,  through  spinal  cord  and 
nerves,  with  the  muscles,  and  thus  study  of  the  body  as  machine  of  the 
mind.  Nourishment,  exercise,  growth,  and  general  hygiene  of  the  bone 
and  muscles.  Injury  to  their  development  and  strength  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Plants. — Growth  of  seedlings  observed  and  compared,  such  as  beans, 
pease,  corn,  pine,  and  maple.     Sketching  and  modeling. 

Animals. — Typical  insects  studied  from  observation  of  specimens  in 
hands  of  children,  living  insects  to  be  gently  treated  while  examined; 
permanent  collections  not  encouraged.  Comparison  and  drawing  of 
parts  of  insects,  and  sketches  of  whole  insects.  Similar  study  of  the 
lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab.  The  outer  skeleton  of  these  animals  con- 
trasted with  the  inner  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Natural  Phenomena. — (a)  Air,  wind,  and  moisture  in  air.  (b)  Differ- 
ent forms  of  water,  such  as  steam,  frost,  snow,  hail,  and  ice. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought.  Abundant  material  for  this  work  is  found  in  the  reading,  geog- 
raphy, and  observation  lessons,  which,  if  skillfull}-  taught,  will  so  awaken 
the  thought  and  interest  of  the  child  that  expression  will  follow  natu- 
rally. By  giving  ideas  before  words,  thought  before  expression,  the  dull 
"  make-a-sentence  "  .method  of  teaching  this  subject  can  be  avoided. 

(a)  Conversation  (not  quizzes). 

(b)  Stories  and  simple  narrative  poems  read  to  the  pupils  or  silently 
read  by  them,  and  reproduced  orally  or  in  writing.  Stories  written  from 
suggestive  pictures.  Descriptions  of  places  suggested  by  geography  les- 
sons and  of  the  plants  and  animals  studied.  In  this  work  the  children, 
aided  by  the  teacher,  should  make  a  simple  outline  of  the  subject  before 
beginning  to  write.  Simple  sketches  (no  matter  how  imperfect),  to 
illustrate  the  written  descriptions,  should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  Writing  letters:  Simple  forms  of  beginning,  closing,  and  address- 
ing friendly  letters.  The  practice  in  this  work  should  consist  of  letters 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  matters  of  real  moment,  such  as  requests  and 
explanations;  of  letters  to  absent  friends;  and  of  communications  to  the 
"letter  boxes  "  found  in  most  children's  periodicals,  such  as  St.  Nicholas 
and  Harper'1  s  Young  People. 

(d)  The  lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  expression,  including  para- 
graphing, capitalization,  punctuation,  neatness,  and  arrangement,  which 
have  been  previously  given,  are  reviewed  and  extended  as  the  work 
requires. 

Possessive  forms  of  nouns  developed. 

(e)  Sentence  building:  Combining  short  related  sentences. 
Use  of  difficult  verbs;  the  mistakes  of  the  children  to  determine  which 

verbs  are  to  be  selected;  e.  g.,  lie,  sit,  learn,  drown,  guess,  got. 

Use  of  the  nominative  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronouns  I,  he,  she. 

Use  of  the  connecting  pronouns  who,  which,  that,  and  of  the  adjec- 
tives these  and  those. 

(f)  Training  in  the  use  of  graceful  and  appropriate  language  in  asking 
permission,  answering  questions,  making  requests,  and  in  social  inter- 
course generally. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade;  such  as 
State  Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Wide  Awake,  Wright's 
Nature  Series  (Nos.  2  and  3),  and  various  children's  classics,  the  selec- 
tion to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  awaken  thought  and  feeling. 

(b)  Phonetic  spelling  and  diacritical  marking.  Exercises  to  secure  the 
right  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  distinct  articulation,  clear  enunciation, 
and  correct  pronunciation. 

Bye  training  to  secure  the  ready  recognition  of  groups  of  words  and 
short  sentences. 

(c)  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections. 

(d)  Books  should  be  assigned  to  be  read  aloud  at  home,  and  reported 
upon  in  school. 

Spelling. — {a)  The  habit  of  seeing  words  can  only  be  fixed  through      ^. 
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an  interest  in  them,  and  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
required  to  make  spelling  lessons  bright  and  attractive,  and  to  give  at 
the  same  time  the  constant  and  untiring  repetition  which  is  so  abso- 
lutely necessary.  As  far  as  possible  do  not  let  the  child  see  incorrect 
spelling. 

(b)  Dictation  exercises:  Spelling  of  proper  names,  such  as  days  of 
the  week,  months,  holidays,  and  seasons.  Spelling  of  plural  nouns. 
Words  selected  from  various  subjects.  Word  games.  Drill  in  pro- 
nouncing words  and  separating  syllables.     Phonetic  spelling. 

Penmanship. — (a)  Movement  exercises  to  secure,  first,  an  easy  pro- 
gressive movement  across  the  paper;  second,  a  free  slant  movement 
up  and  down;  and  third,  a  combination  of  the  two.  Begin  with  bold, 
free  forms,  and  gradually  reduce  them  to  the  ordinary  correspondence 
size.  During  this  year  the  pupils  should  entirely  cease  to  draw  their 
letters,  and  in  all  writing  use  the  combined  movement  of  forearm  and 
fingers,  which  has  been  developed  by  their  primary  training.  Correct 
positions  in  sitting  and  pen-holding  required. 

(b)  Study  form,  slant,  spacing,  and  joining  of  the  small  letters  and 
easy  capitals.  In  form  study,  the  child  should  do  much  blackboard 
work. 

(c)  Copy  phrases  and  sentences  from  engraved  and  written  slips,  and 
from  the  blackboard.  Dictation  exercises  and  original  written  work 
occasionally  given  as  tests. 

ARITHMETIC. 

{a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  100.  Continued  and 
diligent  practice  on  the  sets  of  factors  occurring  in  the  multiplication 
tables  (combining  and  separating)  until  the  results  are  absolutely 
memorized. 

(b)  Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions  by  whole 
numbers;  such  as  l/z  multiplied  by  3,  %  multiplied  by  8,  %  divided  by  2, 
and  §  divided  by  3. 

(c)  Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000,  with  grouping  and  com- 
parison, to  give  clear  ideas  of  value.  Writing  two  decimal  places 
(tenths  and  hundredths),  their  relation  to  units,  and  the  use  of  the 
decimal  point. 

(d)  Addition  and  subtraction.  Special  drill  in  complements  of  100. 
Careful  arrangement  of  written  solutions  to  be  insisted  on  from  the  first. 
Arithmetical  terms,  remainder,  sum,  etc.,  introduced. 

(e)  Business  examples  which  will  give  elementary  ideas  of  trade  and 
household  economy.  Use  of  common  weights  and  measures:  pint,  quart, 
gallon;  pound,  hundredweight;  inch,  yard,  foot,  mile,  etc.  Making 
change  and  counting  money. 

Drill  in  the  expression  of  numerical  ideas  and  of  sustained  trains  of 

reasoning. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

I.  Lessons  to  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  great  ball  with  a 
surface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
with  two  motions  stated,  but  not  explained. 
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2.  (#)  Lessons  on  natural  features;  first,  from  observation,  afterward 
by  aid  of  modeling  board,  pictures,  and  blackboard  illustrations,  (b) 
Preparation  for,  and  introduction  of,  maps;  lessons  on  position,  dis- 
tance, direction,  points  of  compass,  with  representation  on  a  scale; 
model  a  map  of  vicinity;  study  maps  of  county  and  city,  with  lessons  on 
local  history;  maps  of  natural  features,  drawn  from  modeled  forms; 
practice  in  reading  conventional  map  symbols  on  outline  maps. 

3.  General  study  from  globe  and  maps.  The  continents,  oceans,  and 
large  islands;  their  relative  position  and  size.  General  idea  of  climate 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  Reading:  Our  World,  No.  1;  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Each  and  All; 
Under  Foot;  Animal  Life;  King's  Geographical  Readers. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Some  of  the  objects  studied:  backgrounds,  square  and 
rectangular.  Objects  studied:  backgrounds,  with  pressed  leaves  upon 
them. 

Paper  Cutting. — Simple  ornaments  in  triangles  and  hexagons,  shields 
and  banners.     (See  Designing.) 

Drawing. — (a)  Form  Lessons:  Review  sphere,  cylinder,  cone,  ellip- 
soid, ovoid,  and  take  objects  based  upon  them  in  more  complicated  pro- 
portions; such  as,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  lamp  shades,  lamp  chimneys,  and 
umbrellas;  vase  forms:  cup  and  saucer,  bowls,  etc. 

(b)  Free-hand  Drawing:  Geometric  views  of  objects  studied,  paying 
particular  attention  to  proportions.  Draw  from  the  model:  fruit,  locket, 
palette,  spoon,  etc. 

Drawing  of  insects  from  nature. 

Draw  the  appearance  of  simple  objects  studied,  as  seen  below  the  eye. 

Geometric  views  of  the  objects  studied.  Draw  the  octagon,  hexagon, 
and  pentagon,  free-hand.  Draw  from  nature  pressed  leaves.  Continue 
drawing  the  appearance  of  simple  objects  and  shading  them. 

(c)  Dictation,  Memory,  Copying:  Dictation — hexagon  and  ornament. 
Memory — any  object  studied.     Copying — reducing  and  enlarging. 

(d)  Designing:  Designs  made  of  curvilinear  units,  supplied  by  the 
teacher,  in  hexagon  and  triangle. 

Geometric  drawing  with  instruments.    (Practical  solution  of  problems. ) 
Designs  made  of  units,  given  by  the  teacher,  in  octagons.     Surface 
patterns.     Geometric  problems. 


Continue  scale  exercises  and  written  exercises. 
Observe  formation  of  the  major  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  E. 
Lead  pupils  to  observe  chromatic  scale,  but  not  to  sing  it  as  a  whole. 
Sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboards,  and  music  readers. 
Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 

Rhythm,   quality  of  voice,  and  position  of  body,   to  receive  special 
attention. 
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MORAL   CULTURE. 

How  to  make  school  happy:  Study  self-control,  and  keep  under  strict 
guard  any  tendency  to  become  boisterous  or  excited.  Remember  the 
"please,"  and  "thank  you,"  and  "excuse  me,"  and  "good  morning." 
In  all  words  and  actions,  consider  the  happiness  and  feeling  of  others. 
Remember  that  "smart  and  bright  speeches  often  wound."  Kindness 
to  the  helpless,  the  unfortunate,  and  aged. 

Industry.  The  dignity  of  work.  The  trouble  and  unhappiness  brought 
about  by  idle  habits. 

References:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;  Little  Men. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 


1.  Exercises  in  which  pupils'  attention  is  called  to  the  special  muscles 
trained  and  developed.  Particular  attention  to  correcting  any  lingering 
inequality  in  strength  and  precision  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  as 
extra  exercise  of  left  arm  in  concert,  and  of  weakest  muscles  in  individ- 
uals. Pupils  to  be  selected  and  put  into  squads  with  reference  to  this, 
the  squad  drills  to  alternate  with  concert  drills  in  periods  of  about  five 
minutes. 

2.  Exercises  with  wands.     Careful  attention  to  grace  and  ease. 

3.  Marching  extended. 

FIFTH    GRADE— FIFTH    YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

Human  Body. — Circulation  of  the  blood,  as  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  frog's  leg.  Heart  of  sheep,  and  the  great  connecting  blood 
vessels,  studied  from  observation. 

Breathing :  its  objects,  position  of  body  for  good  breathing.  Ventila- 
tion without  drafts. 

Digestive  organs :  proper  habits  of  eating,  and  foods.  Alcohol  and 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  as  affecting  these  organs  and  functions. 

Plants. — Fruits,  seeds,  roots,  useful  woods,  observed  and  compared. 
Wrappings  and  unfoldings  of  buds  observed  and  compared.  Growth 
from  buds,  branches,  bulbs,  and  slips.  A  simple  study  of  a  few  fruit 
tree  blossoms,  such  as  apple,  pear,  peach ;  and  of  a  few  common  flowers, 
such  as  violet,  lilac,  buttercup,  geranium,  and  poppy. 

Animals. — Oyster,  clam,  and  snail,  observed  and  compared.  Shells  of 
different  forms  examined.  Star-fish  and  sea-urchin,  sponge  and  coral, 
similarly  studied  from  specimens,  living  or  preserved,  and  from  pictures. 
Drawings  of  general  form  of  these  animals.  Some  study  of  their  internal 
structure,  and  comparison  of  their  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
organs  with  those  of  the  human  body. 

Natural  Pheno?nena. — (a)  Sun,  moon,  and  stars;  their  apparent 
motions. 

{b)  Drainage  of  vicinity;  observation,  after  rain. 

(c)  Different  kinds  of  rock,  soil,  etc. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Material  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  written  work,  thereby  causing  care- 
less preparation,  and  crowding  out  the  more  important  drill  on  oral 
expression.   •  Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

{a)  Reproduction  of  short  prose  or  poetical  selections.  The  children 
should  now  make  their  outlines  of  the  subject,  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
the  teacher. 

(if)  Impromptu  word-pictures  of  persons  and  places.  Reproduction 
of  word-pictures  in  their  own  language.  Stories  from  hints  or  sugges- 
tions. Simple  descriptions  and  narrations  in  connection  with  geography 
and  science  lessons.     Letter  writing  continued. 

(c)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  language,  as  previously  given, 
reviewed,  and  extended  when  necessary.  Use  of  quotation  marks 
taught. 

(d)  Choice  and  use  of  words  to  enlarge  vocabulary,  and  give  variety 
in  expression. 

(e)  Lessons  on  words  frequently  misused;  e.g.,  awfully,  dreadful,  like, 
etc. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  for  this  grade;  such  as, 
State  Second,  and  Third  Readers  in  other  series,  Five  Little  Peppers, 
Black  Beauty,  Wide  Awake,  Youth's  Companion,  and  St.  Nicholas. 

(if)  Exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  inflection.     (No  rules  to  be  given.) 

(c)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  awaken  in  the  child  an  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  selections  studied. 

(d)  Several  books  assigned  for  home  reading. 
Spelling. — (a)  The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  spelling  being  to  write 

words  correctly,  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  should  be  in  written 
exercises.     Never  let  a  child  write  a  word  incorrectly  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

(b)  Words  pronounced  alike,  and  spelled  differently.  Useful  words 
from  all  subjects  taught. 

Use  of  Dictionary,  phonetic  spelling,  and  diacritical  markings. 

Penmanship. — (a)  Practice  on  the  progressive,  slant,  and  combined 
movements,  introducing  shading.  Base  these  exercises  largely  on  the 
capital  letter  forms  previously  studied. 

(b)  Spacing  of  words  in  sentences;  sentences  in  paragraphs;  margins, 
and  the  proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  lines. 

(c)  Copying  from  engraved  and  written  slips  proper  names  and  signa- 
tures, quotations,  and  paragraphs  sufficiently  long  to  exemplify  the 
lessons  on  margins,  etc.  Each  pupil  should  establish  a  definite  form  of 
signature. 

(d)  Careful  attention  given  to  all  written  work,  which  should  not  be 
excessive. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  1,000,  multipliers  and 
divisors  not  to  exceed  100.  Use  of  arithmetical  terms.  Correct  forms 
and  careful  arrangement  in  all  written  work.  J> 
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(b)  Factoring  by  inspection  to  100.  Skill  in  combining  and  separating 
numbers  to  100. 

(c)  Common  Multiples  and  Measures  of  small  numbers,  the  common 
multiples  not  to  exceed  100. 

(d)  Roman  Notation  to  100,  or  as  much  as  is  required  for  practical 
use. 

(e)  Problems  containing  the  four  fundamental  rules.  Both  forms  of 
division,  the  division  by  measuring  and  the  division  by  separating  into 
parts,  to  be  made  familiar  through  practical  examples.  Ideas  of  business 
and  trade  still  further  developed  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  bills 
and  business  forms.  Use  of  ton,  cord,  acre,  quire,  ream,  gross,  degree, 
etc. 

Cultivation  of  thought,  judgment,  and  reason  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  brief,  exact  oral  expressions  of  the  same. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

California. — Position  in  the  continent  and  relation  to  the  other 
States  of  the  Union;  its  natural  features,  scenery,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions; its  people,  their  occupations,  government,  and  educational  facili- 
ties; noted  cities  and  localities.  General  history  of  the  State.  Model- 
ing board  and  map  sketching  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  study. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  North  and  South  America. — Posi- 
tion on  globe,  position  relative  to  other  continents;  approximate  size  as 
determined  by  use  of  scale  and  by  comparison;  form;  surface;  drainage; 
climate;  life — vegetable,  animal,  human;  regions  adapted  to  mining, 
agriculture,  etc.  Rapid  map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of 
each  continent  proceeds. 

Observations  to  Accompany  the  Study  of  Geography. — (a)  Difference 
in  the  heat  of  sun's  rays  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  (b)  Change  in 
direction  of  sun's  rays  coming  through  a  school-room  window  at  the  same 
hour  during  the  year,  (d)  Varying  length  of  the  noonday  shadows. 
(e)  Changes  of  weather,  wind,  and  seasons. 

Reading:  Boy  Travelers  in  South  America;  Bodley  Family  on  Wheels; 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident;  Little  People  oj  the  Cold;  World  by  the 
Fireside. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Backgrounds.  Ornamental  forms  with  conventional 
leaves.     Simple  shells,  etc. 

Drawing. — (a)  Form  Lessons:  Objects  based  on  any  of  the  type  forms 
studied  and  their  combinations,  introducing  more  remote  resemblances: 
pocket  knives,  hats,  keys,  vases,  bell,  shells,  screwdriver,  satchel,  etc. 

(b)  Free-hand  Drawing:  Geometric  views  of  the  objects  studied. 
Ellipses  and  ovals  on  two  diameters.  Geometric  views  of  flowers. 
Draw  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  simple  objects  studied  below  the 
eye,  and  shade.     Good  expression,  proportion,  etc. 

(c)  Dictation,  Memory,  Copying:  Dictation — circle  and  its  subdi- 
visions.    Memory — any  object  studied.     Copying — enlarging. 

(d)  Designing:    Conventional   leaves   and   simple  flowers  in  rosettes 
fa      and  borders.     Geometric  problems. 
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Form  Construction—  Make  the  cube,  prism,  and  cylinder  from  card- 
board or  manilla  paper. 

MUSIC. 

Continue  scale  exercises,  making  more  difficult  skips.  Continue 
written  work.     Observe  formation  of  major  scale  of  F,  Bb,  E£,  and  Kb. 

Descending  chromatic  scale  observed,  but  not  sung  as  a  whole. 

Simple  exercises  in  two-part  music. 

Sight  reading  from  charts  and  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

MORAI,   CULTURE. 

Purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Guilelessness,  or  thinking  no 
evil  of  others.  How  to  make  home  happy  by  helping,  by  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  others,  by  remembering  that  cheerful  words  and  looks, 
gentle  ways,  attentive  eyes  to  see,  and  ready  sympathy  to  share  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows  form  the  best  foundation  for  mutual  home 
helping. 

Dress:  The  objects  of  dress,  first,  warmth  or  coolness;  second,  con- 
venience; third,  fitness;  and  fourth,  beauty. 

References :  Bits  of  Talk  About  Ho?ne  Matters;  Household  Education; 
Little  Women;  What  Katy  Did  at  Home. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

1.  Similar  exercises  to  those  in  preceding  year. 

2.  Breathing  exercises,  carefully  conducted,  so  as  to  give  or  confirm 
right  habits  of  breathing;  exercises  such  as  not  to  strain  the  organs. 

3.  Exercises  to  develop  uniform  and  vigorous  circulation. 

SIXTH  GRADE— SIXTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION    LESSONS. 

Human  Body. — The  nervous  system,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  of 
animals  observed;  simple,  clear  ideas  conveyed  as  to  sensation,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion,  the  control  and  working  together  of  the  organs 
before  studied  by  means  of  the  nervous  system.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  opium, 
tea,  and  coffee,  as  to  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  on  the 
functions  in  general. 

What  to  do  in  emergencies,  such  as  accidents  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
bites,  etc. 

Minerals,  Metals,  and  Rocks. — {a)  Metals  that  occur  uncombined,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  platinum. 

(b)  Metals  from  ores,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron. 
(Alloys:  bronze,  brass,  pewter.) 

(c)  Non-metal,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon  (in  the  form  of  coal  and  granite). 

(d)  Clay  and  sand,  with  manufacture  of  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

(e)  Principal  precious  stones. 
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{/)  Various  useful  rocks  used  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes, 
such  as  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  gypsum,  various 
forms  of  quartz,  mica,  etc. 

(g)  Fossils,  stalactites,  petrifactions. 

LANGUAGE. 

Exercises. — [a)  Summaries  and  topical  recitations  in  the  various  class 
subjects.  Special  attention  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech,  but  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom. 

(b)  Composition:  descriptive,  narrative,  and  imaginative,  including 
such  exercises  as  impromptu  work  in  writing  newspaper  items,  advertise- 
ments, telegrams,  and  announcements.    Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(c)  Formal  letter  writing:  invitations,  letters  of  introduction,  and  short 
business  letters. 

(d)  Literary  work:  Life  and  writings  of  Louisa  Alcott,  the  Carey  sisters, 
and  Hans  Andersen.  At  least  one  classic,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
be  read  with  the  teacher.     Eight  or  ten  mythological  stories  learned. 

(e)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  language,  the  choice  and  use  of  words, 
and  sentence  formation,  to  be  introduced  when  needed. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  suitable  books,  such  as  State  Third  Reader, 
Fourth  Readers  of  other  series,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Eggleston's  Primary 
History,  Little  Women,  School  Herald,  St.  Nicholas,  etc. 

(b)  Special  training  in  management  of  the  breath  and  in  the  grouping 
of  words,  so  as  to  read  smoothly  and  fluently.  Exercises  in  poise  and 
position.  Drill  on  pronunciation  of  words  commonly  mispronounced, 
the  mistakes  of  the  class  to  form  bases  of  drill;  phonetic  spelling. 

(c)  Impromptu  reading,  silent  or  oral,  to  test  the  pupil's  ability  to 
receive  and  to  express  thought. 

(d)  By  questions,  explanations,  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to 
understand  and  to  feel  what  they  read,  and  then  place  in  their  hands 
only  the  best  literature.  At  least  four  books  for  home  reading  should  be 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

Spelling. — {a)  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  should  always 
precede  the  study  of  form. 

(b)  Words  selected  from  various  subjects  taught.  Word  building  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  stem  words.  Abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions. 

Writing  quotations  from  standard  works;  learning  to  spell  the  authors' 
names. 

Pemnanshift. — (a)  Movement  exercises  to  secure  rapidity.  Occasional 
test  exercises  in  tracing,  and  in  the  use  of  ruled  paper,  to  secure  control 
of  the  pen,  and  to  show  when  and  where  mistakes  are  made.  Dictation 
exercises  to  secure  speed,  accuracy,  and  neatness.     Correct  positions. 

(b)  Form  reviewed,  giving  a  few  graceful  forms  to  vary  writing,  and 
teaching  the  heading,  correspondence,  and  explanatory  sizes  of  script. 
Lining  with  ink.  One  set  of  simple  marking  letters.  WTriting  contrac- 
tions and  abbreviations.     Draughting. 

(c)  Copying  poetry  from  slips. 

(d)  Written  exercises  in  class  work. 
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V 


ARITHMETIC. 

Fractiofis. — {a)  Reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  common  fractions. 

In  the  development  of  ideas  of  fractions,  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  numerical  processes  involved  in  their  use,  the  work 
should  be  concrete  and  limited  to  easy  fractions.  Continuous  and  dili- 
gent drill  will  alone  give  the  necessary  facility  in  handling  fractions. 

(b)  Business  examples,  and  problems  involving  fractional  analysis,  the 
work  to  be  thorough  rather  than  exhaustive.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
years  this  work  is  reviewed  and  extended. 

(c)  The  use  of  per  cent.  Simple  examples  to  show  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  per  cent. 

(d)  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  of  not  more  than  three 
places. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

Physical  Features  and  Co?iditiotis  of  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Position  relative  to  other  continents;  size; 
form;  surface;  drainage;  climate;  life — animal,  vegetable,  human;  regions 
adapted  to  mining,  agriculture,  etc.;  comparison  of  physical  features 
and  conditions  of  one  continent  with  those  of  other  continents.  Map 
sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

Commercial  and  Political  Geography  of  the  United  States. — Position  in 
the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate;  vegetation;  animals;  re- 
sources; inhabitants,  their  occupations  and  social  condition;  important 
cities,  towns,  and  other  localities.  Map  of  the  country  to  be  sketched  as 
the  study  proceeds. 

Reading:  Sunny  South ;  Tales  Out  of  School ;  Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader ;  Nelson's  Standard  Geo- 
graphical Reader. 

MUSIC. 

Exercises  in  scale  skips. 

Exercises  in  two-part  music,  with  frequent  changes  of  part. 
Exercises  in  all  the  different  keys. 

Exercises  introducing  dotted  notes,  rests,  and  common  accidentals. 
Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 
Songs  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Exaggeration,  slang,  and  profanity.  Cleanness  of  speech,  and  exact- 
ness in  the  use  of  words. 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  others: 

(a)  Property:  Indiscriminate  borrowing.  The  care  of  borrowed 
articles.  Marking  or  marring  public  property,  such  as  the  school  house, 
parks,  and  monuments. 

(b)  Behavior  in  public:  on  the  street,  at  entertainments,  in  shops. 
Honesty  in  play,  in  study,  and  in  speech.     Gambling. 
Suggestive  lessons  are  found  in  Little  Foxes,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.       ^. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Background,  leaves  and  flowers  from  nature. 

Drawing. — (a)  Form  Lessons:  Leaves  and  flowers  from  nature. 
Branches  with  and  without  foliage.  Forms  to  be  studied  as  to  parts 
and  appearances. 

(b)  Free-hand  Drawing:  Draw  the  appearance  of  the  forms  studied. 

(c)  Memory,  Dictation,  Copying:  Memory — leaves,  flowers.  Copy- 
ing— historic  ornament. 

(d)  Designing:  Conventional  floral  designs.     Geometric  problems. 
Form  Construction. — Make  the  pyramid  and  cone.     Inventive  work  in 

designing  simple  objects  based  on  cube,  prism,  and  cylinder,  the  type 
forms  having  been  dictated. 

Paper  folding  to  secure  neatness,  accuracy,  and  quickness. 

PHYSICAL   CUI/TURE. 

1.  Similar  to  two  preceding  years;  more  complex  movements.  Atten- 
tion called  to  power  of  the  will  over  postures  and  movements  of  the 
body;  more  of  the  Delsartean  system  in  proportion. 

2.  Fancy  marching  upon  school  grounds  if  school  building  is  not 
adapted. 

SEVENTH  GRADE— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   EESSONS. 

In  Physics  (twenty  weeks). — Magnetism,  current  electricity,  with  its 
chemical,  heating,  and  lighting  effects,  magnetic  needle,  electro  magnets, 
conductors,  compass,  magnetic  telegraph. 

Heat:  Diffusion,  effects,  thermometers. 

Light:  Reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  solar  spectrum. 

Liquids:  Pressure,  specific  gravity. 

Atmospheric  pressure:  Barometer,  pump,  siphon. 

Gravitation:  Pendulum. 

Lever:  Wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw. 

Sound:  Pitch  of  sound,  echoes,  acoustic  tubes. 

Properties  of  matter. 

Physics  of  breathing  and  ventilation  given  careful  attention. 

All  of  the  above  work  is  to  be  experimental.  The  pupils  should  per- 
form the  experiments  whenever  it  is  possible. 

On  Animals  (twenty  weeks). — Compare  and  classify  various  animals 
previously  studied.  Observe  the  vertebrate  structure,  and  compare 
externally,  and  to  some  extent  internally,  as  to  ways  of  carrying  on, 
functions,  etc.:  typical  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  from  speci- 
mens and  pictures. 

Sketching  by  pupils  of  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  studied. 

LANGUAGE. 

English. — {a)  Study  of  American  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this 
grade,  following  the  general  plan  of  America?i  Authors  for  Young  Folhs, 
by  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Cultivation  of  literary  taste  by  listening  to  read- 
ings from  these  authors. 
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(b)  Elementary  principles  of  expression  in  reference  to  clearness  and 
strength  learned  by  study  of  the  above. 

Recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  use. 

The  production  of  original  sentences  by  the  pupils. 

Introduction  of  adjective  and  adverb  phrases  and  clauses  when  study- 
ing adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Frequent  exercises  in  discrimination,  in  which  the  pupil  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  elements  learned. 

The  parts  of  a  simple  sentence;  the  compound  subject  and  predicate; 
the  object;  the  attribute,  distinguishing  between  that  which  identifies 
and  that  which  describes. 

The  different  kinds  of  simple  sentences,  and  exercises  in  discrimina- 
tion between  them. 

The  study  of  punctuation  by  observation,  learning  the  uses  of  the 
comma:  (i)  In  direct  address;  (2)  explanatory  terms;  (3)  between 
closely  connected  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence;  (4)  unrestrictive 
phrases  and  clauses;  (5)  series  of  connected  terms  when  all  the  con- 
junctions are  not  expressed;  (6)  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

The  uses  of  the  semicolon:  (1)  Before  namely,  etc.,  in  introducing  ex- 
amples or  illustrations;  (2)  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
when  not  closely  connected. 

(c)  Original  papers  to  be  written  on  the  work  in  science  and  literature. 
Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade. 

(b)  Training  in  postures,  etc. ;  training  of  eye  and  voice. 

(c)  Mental:  Careful  study  of  selections  for  thought  and  expression. 
Cultivation  of  feeling  and  imagination. 
Spelling. — The  study  of  words  which  sound  alike  but  are  spelled  dif- 

erently;  the  correct  use  of  the  same  in  sentences.  Pupils  encouraged  to 
observe  the  spelling  of  words  met  with  in  their  reading,  and  to  study 
the  meaning  from  the  use  in  the  context.  Synonymous  words  carefully 
considered  as  to  shades  of  meaning  and  correct  use. 

Penmanship. — Drill  in  exercises  combining  forearm  and  finger  move- 
ments to  give  grace  and  ease  in  execution.  Careful  study  of  both  small 
and  capital  letters  as  to  correct  form,  slant,  spacing,  and  shading;  also, 
observation  of  marked  peculiarities  of  letters  and  most  common  errors 
of  formation. 

Study  of  brush  and  other  styles  of  marking  letters.  Practice  in  writ- 
ing short  business  forms:  cheques,  notes,  receipts,  etc. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Observation  of  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cylin- 
der, etc.  Use  of  ruler,  triangle,  and  compasses  in  drawing  parallels, 
perpendiculars,  angles. 

Simple  geometric  constructions;  bisecting  lines  and  angles,  erecting 
perpendiculars,  etc. 

Use  of  protractor  in  measuring  angles  of  triangles  and  parallelograms, 
and  in  drawing  angles  of  given  size. 

Construction  of  triangles  equal  to  given  triangles,  or  with  given 
dimensions.  4. 
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Outdoor  work  in  determining  areas  and  distances  by  measuring  angles 
and  lines.  Study  of  methods  of  finding  the  area  of  squares,  rectangles, 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  regular  polygons. 

No  demonstration  of  theorems  required  of  pupils. 

In  the  ten  weeks,  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  part  of  the  chapter  on  areas. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Denominate  numbers.  Application  of  the 
above  to  arithmetic  work. 

Square  and  cube  root  by  inspection. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

A  Topical  Study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  going  backward 
from  contemporary  events,  with  careful  study  of  associated  geography. 
Civil  government  studied,  using  the  school  district  on  which  to  build 
knowledge  of  township,  county,  State,  etc. 

Commercial  and  Political  Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Her  Col- 
onies.— Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface; 
climate;  vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupations 
and  social  condition ;  important  cities,  towns,  add  other  localities. 
Maps  to  be  sketched  and  modeled  as  the  study  proceeds.  English  his- 
tory. 

Reading:  Knocking  Around  the  Rockies ;  Zigzag  fourneys;  Abbott's 
Biographies;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Boys  of*j6;  Two  Little  Confeder- 
ates; Colonial  Boys;  Eggleston's  History  of  United  States;  Boy  Trav- 
elers in  Great  Britain. 

MORA],  CULTURE. 

{a)  Love  of  country.  What  our  Government  does  for  us,  and  what  we 
owe  to  it. 

(b)  Saving  and  giving.  Economy  as  opposed  to  penuriousness.  Gen- 
erosity to  others.     Almsgiving. 

(c)  Our  dumb  friends.     Kind  treatment  of  animals. 
Help  in  this  work  will  be  found  in  How  to  Teach  Patriotism,  Boys  of  '76, 

patriotic  songs  and  poems,  and  the  various  publications  of  the  Boston 
Humane  Society. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Exercises  with  light  dumb-bells 
added.  Pupils  watched  carefully  as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this 
period  of  rapid  development. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Groups  of  objects  from  nature;  designing,  using 
natural  form  as  units. 

Drawing. — {a)  Form  Lessons:  Objects  based  on  sphere,  cylinder,  cone, 
and  combinations,  to  be  studied  as  to  their  facts  and  appearances  under 
different  conditions. 

(d)  Free-hand  Drawing:  Draw  from  the  object  the  appearance  of  objects 
1       studied;  rudiments  of  shades  and  shadows;  groups  of  objects. 
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(V)  Memory,  Dictation,  Copying:  Memory — objects  studied.  Copying — 
historic  forms  and  one  or  two  objects  shaded. 

(d)  Designing:  Applied  design,  panel,  tile,  wall  paper,  carpet,  dress 
goods,  etc.     Geometric  problems. 

Cardboard. — Objects  based  on  pyramid  and  cone.  Wrapping,  tying, 
and  marking  packages. 

MUSIC. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

EIGHTH  GRADE— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   WESSONS. 

Chemistry  (twenty  weeks).— All  work  to  be  experimental.  Pupils  to 
perform  experiments  whenever  possible. 

(a)  Study  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

(b)  Generation  and  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02,  H3,  illuminating  gas, 
and  CI,  and  testing  their  relation  to  combustion,  their  solubility,  their 
relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc.  The  consideration  of  how 
to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and  formulas. 

(c)  The  cause  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explosives 
in  general. 

(d)  Poisons,  tests  for,  and  antidotes  for. 
Botany  (twenty  weeks). — All  the  preceding  work  reviewed.    The  stems, 

leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  exogens  compared  with  those  of  endogens. 
Specimens  of  mold,  mildew,  fungi,  lichens,  algae,  mosses,  and  ferns, 
examined  and  compared.     Study  of  foods  and  disease  germs. 

ENGLISH. 

(a)  General  study  of  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade,  using 
as  a  guide  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks,' by  Amanda  B.  Harris. 

(b)  A  study  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  see  wherein  consists  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  elegance. 

(c)  Compositions  based  upon  the  work  in  literature,  science,  and 
history. 

Reading. — Careful,  instructive  study  of  the  mechanics  of  reading;  as, 
quality,  pitch,  force,  movement,  stress,  rhetorical  pauses,  grouping,  etc., 
and  their  application  to  the  assigned  reading  lessons.  Such  voice  and 
physical  training  as  will  correct  the  faults  of  the  class  and  of  individuals 
of  the  class. 

Spelling. — Study  such  new  words  introduced  in  the  different  lines  of 
work,  with  their  proper  diacritical  marks,  accent,  etc.,  as  will  be  of 
practical  use  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 
i.  Lessons  given  upon  most  common  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  1 
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Development  of  at  least  three  rules  of  spelling,  and  drill  in  their 
application. 

Penmanship. — Good  writing  required  in  all  written  work. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — The  seventh  year  work  was  principally  to 
make  the  child  familiar  with  the  angle  and  other  geometrical  ideas  and 
terms,  to  make  him  skillful  in  the  use  of  protractor  and  compass,  and  to 
lead  him  to  discover  those  simple  relations  in  plane  figures  that  are  used 
in  ordinary  linear  and  surface  measurements.  In  this  grade,  the  work  is 
continued  and  extended — so  carrying  it  out  that  the  pupil  shall  discover 
for  himself  the  simpler  theorems  about  plane  figures.  The  easier  theo- 
rems contained  in  the  first  books  of  the  ordinary  treatise  on  geometry 
would  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  give  a  general  statement  of  the  truth  he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and 
then  made  to  test  it  by  repeated  constructions  and  measurements. 

He  should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  his  conclusions, 
but  should  not  yet  be  held  to  formal  demonstrations  of  theorems. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Percentage,  and  important  applications. 
(a)  Not  involving  time:  Profit  and  loss,  and  practical  business  examples 
in  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  stocks,  etc.,  taught  as  applications  of 
percentage,  without  subdividing  the  work  into  classes  and  cases.  (0)  In- 
volving time:  Simple  interest.  All  work  to  be  done  by  logical  analysis, 
and  operations  performed  by  the  shortest  methods. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

The  following  countries  to  be  studied  in  the  order  of  historical  develop- 
ment, and  the  time  spent  upon  each  to  be  largely  in  proportion  to  its 
present  importance,  or  to  its  influence  on  the  present :  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia,  lesser  countries  of  northern  Europe,  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  the  most  important  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface; 
climate;  vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupation 
and  social  condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country.  fc 

Reading:  Stories  0/  Nations;  Young  Folks'  History;  Boy  Travelers; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places;  Little  People  of  Asia. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — From  the  cast. 

Drawing. — (a)  Form  Lessons:  Objects  based  on  cube,  prism,  pyramid, 
and  combinations;  to  be  studied  as  to  their  facts  and  appearances  under 
different  conditions. 

(0)  Free-hand  Drawing:  Draw  from  the  object  the  appearance  of  forms 
studied;  shades,  shadows,  continued;  groups  of  objects. 

(c)  Memory,  Dictation,  Copying:    Memory — objects   studied.      Copy- 
ing— historic  ornaments  and  groups  of  objects  shaded. 
0  (d)  Designing:  Applied  designs,   vases,   cups,   saucers,   etc.;    working 
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drawings;  table,  brackets,  book  shelf,  etc.;  plane  and  elevation  of  small 
house,  and  details. 

Cardboard. — Objects  designed  to  be  made  of  cardboard  or  thin  wood; 
objects  of  which  working  drawings  have  been  made  in  school  to  be 
executed  at  home  and  subjected  to  the  teacher's  criticism.     (Optional.) 


Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  all  of  the  different  major  keys. 

Exercises  in  triads  of  the  major  scale. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Physical  bearing  as  influencing  and  revealing  the  inner  life. 

Courage:  Difference  between  moral  courage  and  daring  or  bravado. 

Heroism:  Great  heroes  and  heroines;  application  to  daily  life;  unselfish 
endurance. 

Social  forms  and  etiquette:  True  politeness  as  indicative  of  the  real 
self. 

References:  Peter  Buds  tone,  by  Trowbridge;  Good  Behavior,  by 
Phelps. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 
Continue  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  same  watchfulness. 
NINTH  GRADE— NINTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION    LESSONS. 

Physiology  (twenty  weeks). — Reviewed  and  studied  more  fully.  Obser- 
vations of  themselves,  of  living  and  dead  animals,  and  of  prepared  and 
fresh  microscope  specimens,  made  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  functions, 
which  are  thus  realized  by  pupils  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible. 
Hygiene  taught  as  intelligent  deductions  from  above,  and  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

Physical  culture,  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  study  considered.  Relation  of  microscopic  organisms  to  dis- 
eases, and  methods  of  prevention. 

Sewerage  and  ventilation  practically  studied.  Sanitary  conditions  of 
living  emphasized  by  inspection  of  apparatus,  drawings,  etc.,  and  by 
reading  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  on  the  subject. 

Geography  (twenty  weeks). — {a)  Study  of  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical geography  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  observation. 

(£)  Comparison  and    generalization  of  facts    heretofore  observed    in 
physical  geography,  with  special  attention  to  causes. 
5s 
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ENGLISH. 

Grammar  (twenty  weeks). — Nouns:  (a)  Classes:  common,  proper, 
and  collective.  (b)  The  possessive  forms,  and  their  uses.  (c)  With 
much  drill  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  plural  forms. 

Pronouns:  (a)  Classes:  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  and 
compound,     (b)  The  declined  forms  of  these,  and  their  proper  use. 

Adjectives:  {a)  Their  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  and  their 
proper  use.  Much  drill  to  be  given  on  the  irregular  forms.  (b)  Their 
proper  grouping  and  agreement  as  to  number. 

Verbs:  (a)  Classes:  regular  and  irregular;  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Study  the  passive  form  in  order  to  give  flexibility  to  expression.  The 
only  attention  paid  to  transitive  and  intransitive,  is  to  determine  the 
proper  case  forms  of  the  associated  pronouns.  Much  drill  required  here. 
(b)  Modifications;  mode:  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative;  tense: 
present  and  past,  and  changes  in  form  as  to  person  and  number,  (c) 
Forms  of  the  verb  phrases,  and  study  of  their  correlative  forms.  This 
will  cover  what  has  been  taught  under  compound  tense  forms  and  the 
potential  forms,  (d)  Verbals;  forms  and  use.  There  shall  be  a  special 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  be,  and  of  their  use  and  associated 
forms.     Much  drill  will  be  required  here. 

Adverbs:  {a)  Special  study  of  adverb  forms  as  distinguished  from 
adjective  forms,     (b)  Compared  forms,     (c)  Grouping  and  position. 

Knowledge  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to  be  deduced  from  a  study 
of  the  thought  relation  and  logic  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Drill  in  the 
choice  of  right  preposition  and  conjunction  forms. 

Sentence  structure:  (a)  Much  drill  with  the  aim  of  securing  quick 
recognition  of  the  elements  in  the  sentence,  and  the  accompanying 
punctuation.  No  diagraming.  No  parsing.  The  only  practical  value 
to  be  derived  from  parsing  is  the  correcting  of  errors  in  syntax.  This 
we  hope  to  secure  by  proper  drill  work. 

The  above  work  to  be  done  inductively.  Much  drill  on  the  use  of 
correct  forms. 

Literature. — Study  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Snowbound,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  or  some  other  classic  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for 
general  study  in  literature,  as  follows: 

General  character  of  the  selection,  whether  narration,  description,  etc. 
Whether  history,  oration,  etc.     Whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  etc. 

Study  selected  sentences  as  to  form,  kind;  sentential  analysis  whenever 
necessary  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  difficult  passages. 

Study  common  and  more  useful  figures  of  speech. 

Selected  passages  assigned  for  reproduction  or  "translation." 

In  the  same  way  study  selections  from  Scott,  Thackeray,  Ruskin, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  with  some  study  of  their  lives  as  a  guide  to  the 
interpretation  of  their  writings. 

Reading. — Selections  from  authors  studied  in  literature  work. 

Careful  attention  given  to  style,  the  principles  of  good  reading,  and 
their  application.  Faults  of  class  studied  and  corrected.  Voice-building 
continued. 
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Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  selected  from  all  lines  of  work.  Deriva- 
tion, shades  of  meaning,  synonyms. 

Penmanship. — Good  habits  established  by  careful  attention  to  all  writ- 
ten work. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Complete  the  equivalent  of  the  work  in  Hill's 
Geometry.  Follow  in  the  main  the  methods  given  in  Hill's  or  Spencer's 
Lessons  in  Geometry.     No  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Bookkeeping  (ten  weeks). — Single  entry. 

Arith metic  (twenty  weeks). — General  review,  with  special  attention  to 
analysis  and  skillful  work. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  making  comparisons  in  reference  to 
physical  features,  political  conditions,  productions,  progress,  etc. 

Study  representative  cities  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  their 
advancement  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  General  history  in 
connection  with  above. 

Reading:  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World;  Great  Cities  of  the  An- 
cient World;  Around  the  World  by  a  Boy;  Boy  Travelers;  Voyage  of  the 
Sunbeam;  Stories  of  Nations;  Through  the  Dark  Continent;  Through 
Darkest  Africa. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Drawing. — {a)  Form  Lessons:  Study  of  the  facts  and  appearances  of 
objects  to  be  drawn. 

{b)  Free-hand  Drawing:  Draw  from  nature  simple  groups  of  objects 
outside  of  school  house.  Historic  ornaments.  Shades,  shadows,  con- 
tinued.    Perspective. 

(c)  Dictation,  Memory,  Copying:  Copying — historic  ornaments.  Mem- 
ory— forms  studied. 

(d)  Designing:  Objects  for  use  at  home  or  in  school.  Plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  simple  cottages  and  school  house.  Map  of  school  house  and 
grounds. 

Wood  Carving. — Sharpening  and  care  of  tools.  Handling  and  use  of 
a  few  simple  wood-carving  tools  in  carving  simple  leaf  or  geometrical 
patterns  in  relief.  Carve  in  relief,  from  original  designs,  simple  patterns 
suitable  for  frames,  brackets,  panels,  easels,  wall  pockets,  etc.  Material: 
pine,  holly,  cherry,  ash,  walnut. 

MUSIC. 

Develop  the  theory  of  major  and  minor  keys,  intervals,  triads,  and 
chords.     Exercises  in  triads  of  major  and  minor  keys. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Four-part  music,  if  voices  will  permit. 

Selections  from  such  authors  as  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Hayden,  and 
Handel. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 
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Careful  attention  given  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 

MORAI,   CUI/TURE. 

Aims  and  ideals:  the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  forming  correct  ideals 
and  in  having  true  aims. 

The  essentials  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Great  characters  of  history:  reformers,  scholars,  heroes,  benefactors, 
rulers.  Discussion  of  the  most  prominent  of  each,  and  the  benefits  the 
world  has  derived  from  their  lives. 

References:  Smiles'  Self -Help  Series;  Matthews'  Getting  on  in  the 
World;  Beacon  Lights;  Man  Without  a  Country;  Gold  Foil;  Queenly 
Women. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Review  work  of  preceding  years.  Pupils  to  give  reasons  for  advantages 
of  different  kinds  of  exercises,  and  to  try  the  systematic  movements  of 
two  or  three  different  systems  of  gymnastic  exercises. 
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RULES  OF   BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  rules  pertaining  to  Text-books,  Course  of  Study,  etc., 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State 
Normal  Schools,  in  joint  session,  and  are  now  in  force: 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Readers,  Speller,  Grammar,  History,  and  Arithmetic — State  Series. 

Olney,  or  Wentworth  and  Hill,  for  additional  work  in  Arithmetic. 

Geography — Harper's,  until  State  Geography  is  ready. 

Geometry — Wentworth.  • 

Algebra — Milne,  Wentworth. 

Physical  Geography — Appleton. 

Word  Analysis — Swinton. 

Composition — Chittenden.    ■ 

Rhetoric — Kellogg;  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

English  Literature — Shaw,  Backus. 

Physiology — State. 

Zoology — Colton,  Holder. 

Botany — Rattan,  Gray. 

Physics — Gage,  Avery. 

Chemistry — Mead's  Chemical  Primer;  Williams'  Introduction  to  Chem- 
ical Science;  Williams'  Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry. 

Civil  Government — Childs'  Topical  Analysis  of  History  and  Consti- 
tution. 

Bookkeeping — Childs'  Essentials. 

Drawing — Garin,  Mrs.  Bradfield,  Schoof,  Prang. 

Pedagogy — Swett,  with  Hewett,  Compayre,  or  some  other  work  selected 
by  the  Faculty. 

Psychology — Hill,  Hewett. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  The  length  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  graduation  is  three  years, 
namely:  one  year  Junior,  one  year  Middle,  and  one  year  Senior. 

2.  Pupils  who  make  a  satisfactory  record  in  all  the  studies  of  the  reg- 
ular, or  three  years'  course,  either  upon  examination  or  by  class  work  in 
the  school,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school  as  in 
every  way  entitled  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  the  Diploma  of  the 
Schools  ;  provided,  that  the  entire  Senior  year  must  be  passed  in  the 
school  giving  the  recommendation. 

3.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  year,  the  time  of  opening  and  closing 
of  terms,  the  arrangement  of  vacations,  the  time  of  graduation,  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  studies  in  the  prescribed  course,  shall  be  fixed  for 
each  school  by  its  local  Board  of  Trustees.  ^ 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Training  department. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  well  organized  Training  Department,  and  in 
this  the  pupil  teachers  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  apply  practically 
the  instruction  received  in  methods  of  teaching;  and  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  their  ability  to  teach  well,  before  being  recommended  for 
graduation. 

The  Training*  Department  covers  nine  years  of  school  work,  thus 
affording  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  in  every  grade 
included  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  classes  is  free.  Boarding,  in  pleasant  private 
families,  can  be  had  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 
All  necessary  stationery  is  furnished,  and  the  pupils  have  free  access  to 
a  large  and  well  selected  reference  library. 

BOARDING. 

In  order  to  save  unpleasant  complications,  all  pupils  should  consult 
the  Principal  or  Preceptress  before  engaging  board.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  board  only  in  families  approved  by  the  Faculty.  Even  in 
approved  places,  there  is  a  wide  room  for  choice,  and  while  we  desire  to 
give  full  permission  for  individual  choice,  yet  pupils  will  do  well  to  seek 
the  advice  of  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  generally  to  accept  this 
advice. 

EXAMINATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  begin  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  days  des- 
ignated in  the  calendar,  at  which  time  all  new  pupils  should,  without 
fail,  present  themselves.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class 
can  complete  the  examination  in  one  day,  for  the  Middle  in  two  days, 
and  for  the  Senior  in  four  days. 

No  candidates  for  the  Senior  Class  will  be  examined  who  are  not  pres- 
ent the  first  day  of  the  exa??iinations — August  and  February. 

MUSEUM. 

We  have  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
are  constantly  receiving  additions.  Having  ample  room  for  storing  and 
displaying  any  donations  made,  we  earnestly  solicit  all  friends  of  the 
school  to  give  us  their  aid.     The  museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of 
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curiosities,  but  is  made  available  as  a  means  of  culture  in  all  departments 
of  the  school. 

APPARATUS. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  chemical  and  physical 
experiments.  Rooms  are  set  apart  in  which  students  acquire  knowledge 
in  Physical  Science  by  performing  experiments  with  apparatus  of  their 
own  construction. 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  about  four  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is  access- 
ible to  the  pupils,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a  well-supplied 
school. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  large  additions  are  made  to 
the  library  annually.  The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by 
all  the  students  of  the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an 
educational  factor. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING. 

Rooms  have  been  set  apart  and  tools  provided  for  an  industrial  depart- 
ment. This  work  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  now  fully 
incorporated  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  the  Training  Department,  modeling,  wood-carving,  and  needlework 
are  taught.  Much  interest  in  this  work  is  manifested  by  the  pupils,  and 
very  beneficial  results  are  being  realized. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

There  are  usually  connected  with  the  school,  or  in  correspondence  with 
the  Faculty,  persons  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  willing  to  accept  suitable 
situations  when  offered. 

All  letters  in  reference  to  teachers,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered, 
and  if  applications  are  definite  enough,  teachers  can  generally  be  sup- 
plied.    Applications  should  state: 

1.  Male  or  female  teacher  required. 

2.  Grade  of  certificate  required. 

3.  Beginning  and  length  of  term. 

4.  Wages  and  price  of  board. 

5.  Route  of  travel,  and  approximate  expense  from  San  Francisco. 
The  work  under  this  head  is  all  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 

although  no  charge  is  made  to  either  Trustees  or  teachers,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  the  effort  to  send  the  right  teacher  to  the  right  place. 

discipline. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the  matter 
of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be  admitted,  who  have  well- 
formed,  correct  habits.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  good 
working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dis- 
I     missed.  ^ 
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We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  school.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to 
both  these;  and  offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might  be 
passed  over  lightly,  here  are  viewed  rather  as  indicating  the  unfitness  of 
the  offender  for  taking  charge  of  and  training  the  children  of  the  State. 
In  this  way  it  sometimes  happens  that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw 
from  the  school,  or  are  even  dismissed,  when  no  very  serious  charges  are 
brought  against  them;  they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not 
suitable  persons  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

No  publicity  is  given  to  such  cases,  except  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  school  from  false  accusations.  Nor  is  our  action  ever 
taken  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  offenders.  They  are  simply  per- 
mitted to  go  to  schools  where  they  or  their  parents  can  pay  for  the  work  of 
discipline.  The  State  can  afford  to  educate  for  teachers  only  those  above 
the  need  of  such  work. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Normal  School,  may  be  ready  to  advise  those  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  make  themselves  good  teachers  to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  school.  It  may  also,  in  all  kindness,  be  suggested  that  none  be 
recommended  who  are  not  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  fitted  for 
the  profession.  The  fact  that  a  candidate  has  failed  at  an  examination 
is,  alone,  hardly  evidence  that  he  should  come  to  the  Normal  School. 
While  it  is  our  aim,  by  faithful  effort,  to  fit  our  pupils  for  the  work  of 
teaching,  even  here  we  cannot  work  miracles,  and  there  are  those  of 
whom  no  amount  of  instruction,  and  no  thoroughness  of  training,  can 
make  good  teachers. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  spend 
as  much  of  their  unemployed  time  with  us  as  they  can  thus  use  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  They  will  be  made  welcome  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month, 
or  a  year. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

CHAS.  W.  CHILDS, 
Principal  State  Normal  School. 
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PRINCIPAL'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Sanfose,  Cat.: 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  school  under  your 

charge  has  been  reasonably  prosperous  during  the  current  school  year. 
On  January  thirtieth  diplomas  were  granted  to  thirty-seven  students  ; 

and  a  class  of  sixty-seven  is  now  recommended  as  worthy  of  graduation. 

STATISTICS. 

Three  hundred  and  fifteen  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  have 
been  examined  during  the  year.  Of  these  88  failed  to  reach  the  required 
standard  for  admission,  and  227  entered  the  school.  One  was  admitted 
to  the  Senior  Class,  1  to  the  Middle  A,  3  to  the  Junior  A,  and  222  to  the 
Junior  B.  We  have  admitted  62  pupils  on  Grammar  School  diplomas, 
21  on  High  School  diplomas,  25  on  teachers'  certificates,  115  on  examina- 
tion, and  4  on  credentials  from  Normal  Schools  in  other  States. 

For  the  year,  the  enrollment  has  been,  in  the  various  classes:  Senior, 
129 ;  Middle,  189 ;  Junior,  259 ;  Training  Department,  271 .  The  total 
enrollment  in  all  classes,  848 ;  in  the  Normal  classes,  577  ;  average  for 
the  year  in  Normal  classes,  473.  During  the  year  there  have  been  repre- 
sentatives in  the  school  from  forty-two  counties  in  the  State,  distributed 

as  follows  : 

County  Representation,  i8go-gi. 


Alameda 29 

Alpine 1 

Amador 11 

Butte 2 

Calaveras 1 

Contra  Costa 16 

Del  Norte 1 

El  Dorado 8 

Fresno 11 

Humboldt 18 

Inyo 1 

Lake 1 

L.os  Angeles ■.  1 

Marin 3 

Mariposa   1 

Mendocino 11 

Merced 4 

Monterey 15 

Napa 11 

Nevada  4 

Placer 14 


Sacramento \  . , 20 

San  Benito 8 

San  Diego 3 

San  Francisco 30 

San  Joaquin 6 

San  L,uis  Obispo 14 

San  Mateo 2 

Santa  Clara 229 

Santa  Cruz 9 

Shasta 2 

Sierra  4 

Siskiyou 2 

Solano 15 

Sonoma 9 

Stanislaus 2 

Sutter 5 

Tehama   1 

Tulare 6 

Tuolumne 6 

Yolo 7 

Yuba 3 
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Counties  not  represented:  Colusa,  Kern,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Mono,  Orange, 
Plumas,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  Trinity,  and  Ventura. 

In  addition  to  those  enrolled  from  California,  we  have  had  from  Colo- 
rado, i;  Idaho,  i;  Illinois,  2;  Kansas,  2;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Mon- 
tana, 2;  Nebraska,  2;  New  York,  1;  Nevada,  2;  Nova  Scotia,  1;  Ohio,  1; 
Oregon,  6;  South  Dakota,  1;  Utah  Territory,  1;  Washington,  5. 

THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

This  is  practically  the  first  year's  work  under  the  revised  Course  of 
Study.  In  adapting  it  to  the  school,  slight  changes  have  been  found 
desirable  in  the  order  of  studies,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  new  course  is 
proving  very  satisfactory.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  con- 
densing and  unifying  the  work,  especially  in  language,  geography,  and 
history. 

Teachers  who  have  come  to  spend  their  vacation  periods  in  the  school 
have  been  allowed  to  take  selected  courses  of  work,  under  the  advice  of 
the  Faculty.  The  number  of  teachers  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege  is  constantly  increasing. 

MANtJAX   TRAINING. 

The  trained  instructor  employed  in  this  department  was  prevented  by 
sickness  from  entering  upon  his  duties.  Pending  his  recovery,  skilled 
workmen  have  been  put  in  charge  of  the  classes  in  the  carpenter  shop, 
and  the  instruction  in  clay  modeling  has  been  given  by  other  teachers  in 
the  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  work  in  this  department  has  been  care- 
fully planned  to  adapt  it  specially  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  be 
teachers,  and  the  results  thus  far  attained  are  encouraging  in  a  high 
degree.  The  ability  acquired  by  every  student  to  make  apparatus  for 
illustrative  purposes  in  school  work,  is  of  such  practical  value  to  teachers 
that  it  is  desirable  that  better  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  work  be  pro- 
vided as  soon  as  practicable. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Regular  and  systematic  instruction  and  exercise  have  been  given  daily 
to  Senior  and  Junior  Classes — the  basis  of  instruction  being  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Betz  system  of  physical  culture  and  the  Delsarte  philosophy. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Junior  Classes  have  been  organized  into  com- 
panies for  calisthenic  drill  out  of  doors  during  recreation  periods.  Four 
volunteer  companies — three  of  them  companies  of  young  ladies — have 
also  been  formed  for  military  drill. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution  may  be  set 
aside  for  purposes  of  recreation,  and  put  into  proper  condition  for  use  as 
ball  grounds,  tennis  courts,  parade  grounds,  etc. 

The  number  of  young  men  in  the  school  is  constantly  decreasing,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  fact  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  all 
I       opportunity  to  enjoy  athletic  sports  while  pursuing  their  school  work. 
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It  seems  desirable  to  encourage  all  manly  sports,  and  especially  to  foster 
the  interest  now  shown  in  military  drill. 

To  put  this  school  abreast  of  the  times  in  physical  culture,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  suitable  room  be  properly  fitted  up  for  a  gymnasium  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 

THE   TRAINING   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Training  Department,  although  working  under  the  disadvantage 
of  small,  poorly  heated,  and  poorly  lighted  rooms,  has  had  an  unusually 
large  attendance,  and  while  the  work  has  been  very  satisfactory,  much 
improvement  is  anticipated  through  facilities  that  will  be  afforded  by  the 
new  building  to  be  erected  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  increased  in  size  and  usefulness  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and  success  of  the  school. 
It  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected,  and  consulted  hourly.  By  the 
topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly  growing  in  use  and  favor, 
the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate,  by  reference  to  different 
books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular  book  to  master.  In  this 
way,  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the  school.  The  course  of 
study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  one  recitation  period  during 
the  day  for  study.  Many  of  the  students  spend  this  time  in  the  library 
consulting  books  of  reference.  During  much  of  the  day  the  room  is 
uncomfortably  crowded,  many  being  compelled  to  stand.  A  consider- 
able sum  has  been  expended  for  newspapers  and  periodicals — literary, 
scientific,  professional,  and  general — and  students  are  encouraged  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  literature  upon  subjects  that 
are  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world.  The  crowded  condition  of 
the  library  has  made  necessary  the  use  of  one  of  the  class-rooms  for  a 
reading-room. 

I  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  part  of  the  rooms  to  be 
vacated  by  the  Training  Department  be  thrown  together  and  fitted  up  as 
library  and  reading-rooms,  with  such  additional  cases  and  other  furni- 
ture as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  library. 

MUSEUM. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  museum  a  more  efficient  aid  in 
education.  To  this  end,  classes  have  been  sent  regularly  to  the  museum, 
to  observe  under  the  supervision  of  teachers,  and  to  aid  in  preparing, 
labeling,  and  caring  for  specimens. 

Proper  acknowledgment  for  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection  is  made  in  the  Curator's  report. 

I  recommend  that  the  museum  be  moved  to  the  first  floor  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  readily  accessible  to  teach- 
ers, students,  and  visitors. 
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STATE   UNIVERSITY. 

During  the  current  year,  the  work  of  the  classes  in  this  Normal  School 
has  been  inspected  by  various  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State 
University  of  California.  As  a  result  of  these  visits  of  inspection, 
graduates  of  this  institution  are  now  permitted  to  enter,  without  exam- 
ination, upon  certain  of  the  regular  courses  of  work  at  the  University. 

UCK   OBSERVATORY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  the  Senior  Class  has  a  standing  invitation  for  a  special  night 
at  the  Observatory  each  term. 

TOUR   OF   OBSERVATION. 

In  April  of  the  current  year,  the  Trustees  of  this  school  granted  the 
Principal  a  sixty-days'  leave  of  absence  to  visit  and  observe  school  work 
and  school  architecture  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  have  visited  thirteen 
Normal  Schools,  four  Training  Schools  for  teachers,  a  number  of  Manual 
Training  and  Physical  Culture  Schools,  and  numerous  city  and  county 
public  schools  in  twelve  different  States.  The  valuable  educational  ideas 
thus  obtained  will  aid  materially  in  promoting  the  development  of  this 
institution. 

I  find,  on  the  whole,  that  this  Normal  School  is  doing  work  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  schools  of  the  same  character  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  country  public  schools  of  California  are  the  best  I  have  seen. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  utmost  harmony  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  and  the  results 
attained  in  every  department  have  been  very  gratifying.  Teachers  and 
students  have  alike  manifested  an  excellent  spirit  in  their  work,  and 
nothing  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  school  to  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  its  success  nor  detract  from  its  usefulness. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  for  their  cheerful  and  loyal  support  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board,  for  the  careful  attention 
you  have  given  to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  and  for  your  ready  and 
liberal  action  in  providing  such  facilities  as  were  possible  for  increasing 
its  efficiency. 

C.  W.  CHILDS, 

Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM, 

WITH  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  present  needs  of  the  Museum,  and 
of  its  donations,  for  the  year  ending  June  26,  1891  : 

It  is  not  possible  to  represent  the  value  and  interest  of  the  donations 
by  a  simple  list  of  names,  many  of  the  specimens  having  no  small  cash 
value. 

Friends  of  the  school  are  requested  to  donate  to  the  Museum  such 
articles  as  illustrate  the  textile  fabrics  of  California  and  the  Pacific 
Islands;  specimens  of  minerals,  both  for  study  and  for  the  permanent 
collection;  also,  specimens  suited  to  the  General  Zoology.  In  Botany  we 
are  wanting  specimens  of  cones  and  sections  of  woods,  marked  with  the 
locality,  the  common  name,  and  when  known,  the  scientific  name.  It  is 
thought  desirable  to  preserve  in  the  Museum  material  for  illustrating 
facts  in  history  and  geography,  especially  the  life  of  the  native  races, 
and  the  history  and  geography  of  our  own  State. 

Donations  from  the  following  persons  are  hereby  acknowledged: 


Stanford,  Hon.  Iceland 
Allen,  Prof.  C.  H. 
Behrens,  James 
Bofill,  Arturo  (Spain) 
Bush,  A.  E. 
Cleary,  D. 
Crawford,  A.  W. 
Emory,  May 
Everett,  L.  B. 
Flood  Bros.  (Mass.) 
Gaines,  Rev.  M.  R. 
Hollenbeck,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hygelund,  Mary 
Jarvis,  Ollie 


Maynard,  Lloyd 

Moore,  L.  P. 

McGeorge,  K. 

Nichols,  M.  E. 

Oliver,  Ruth 

Page,  George 

Reardon,  Nellie  T. 

Reynolds,  Emma 

Robertson,  Elsie  B. 

Winterburn,  S.  R. 

State  Mining  Bureau. 

Valuable  publications  from  the 

Department     of      Agriculture 

(Washington) 

MRS.  A.  E.  BUSH, 

Curator. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  on 
his  admission  to  the  school,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  relation  of  the 
pupils  to  the  school.  These  requirements  are  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  choice  or  preference.  They  are  a  growth.  The  experience 
of  past  years  has  developed  the  necessity  for  all  of  them,  not  only 
for  the  good  reputation  of  the  school,  but  for  the  best  good  of  the 
individual  pupil.  The  frequent  and  careful  perusal  of  them  will  tend  to 
making  them  familiar,  and  their  observance  less  burdensome.  The  two 
blanks  at  the  close  are  signed,  respectively,  by  the  pupil  and  by  his 
parents  or  guardian  : 

TO   THE   PUPIL. 

You  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  California  State  Normal  School, 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  or  been  duly  promoted,  and  upon 
making  the  required  deposit  of  five  dollars,  will  be  regularly  admitted 
as  a  pupil. 

You  will  then  assume  a  new  relation,  which  gives  you  great  privileges, 
and  which,  like  all  such  relations,  brings  with  it  new  and  important 
responsibilities.  While  the  school  affords  you,  gratuitously,  certain 
advantages,  it  requires,  at  your  hands,  certain  duties. 

At  any  time  when  you  cannot  willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
these  requirements,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  school  that  you  sign 
your  papers  and  leave,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  that  an  enforced 
discipline  always  engenders. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  and  training  designed  to  fit 
you  to  become  a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  is 
self-control.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  proper  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school  will  come  from  a  desire  on  your  part  to  do  your 
duty  by  yourself  and  the  school,  and  not  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
force  outside  yourself  that  may  be  used  to  secure  this  observance.  No 
one  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  your  behavior  here,  but  your  good 
sense,  honor,  and  honesty  will  be  trusted  until  good  reasons  are  found 
for  believing  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and  then,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  you  will  be  unhesitatingly  excused  from  the  school. 

REGULATIONS. 

ATTENDANCE,    CLA.SS-WORK,    AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

You  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  your  attendance  upon 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  the  particular  class  to  which  you 
are  assigned.     Two  unexcused  absences  or  tardinesses  forfeit  your  place 

iin  the  class  and  school,  and  you  can  be  reinstated  only  by  permission  of 
the  Principal. 
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You  are  expected  to  prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  required  of  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

Examinations  are  held  frequently,  from  the  result  of  which,  together 
with  your  daily  recitations,  you  will  be  graded.  If  you  show  ability  and 
inclination  to  do  more  work,  you  will  be  promoted  to  a  more  advanced 
class;  if  you  fall  below  the  required  grade,  you  will  be  dropped  to  a 
lower  class. 

All  pupils  are  dropped  from  the  school  who  do  not  secure  promotion 
from  a  class  after  passing  over  the  studies  the  second  time.  Such  pupils 
will  rarely  make  respectable  teachers,  even  if  the  State  can  afford  to 
educate  them. 

REFERENCE    LIBRARY,    AND   RENTED    BOOKS. 

The  reference  books  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  rooms  where  they 
belong,  and  they  and  all  other  books  are  to  be  used  carefully.  They 
should  not  be  marked,  nor  should  leaves  be  turned  down.  Any  injury 
to  the  books,  beyond  ordinary  wear,  will  be  assessed,  and  the  amount 
deducted  from  the  deposit  of  the  pupil  who  is  responsible  for  the  injury. 

Library  books  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  when 
drawn,  and  no  pupil  shall  draw  the  same  book  twice  in  succession  if  any 
other  pupil  has  applied  for  it.  A  failure  to  return  books  in  the  specified 
time  will  subject  the  pupil  to  a  fine. 

Books  belonging  to  the  library  should  be  returned  the  day  before  leav- 
ing school,  or  early  during  the  last  week  of  the  term. 

STATIONERY. 

Stationery  will  be  furnished  to  you  for  all  school  work  required,  but 
not  for  your  private  use,  nor  to  waste.  Whenever  you  leave  the  school, 
turn  over  to  the  Librarian  all  stationery  properly  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

PERSONAL   MATTERS. 

Enroll  yourself  with  your  name  as  it  should  appear  upon  the  books 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  retain  that  name  in  all  your 
classes  and  upon  all  your  papers. 

Keep  your  people  at  home  well  informed  as  to  the  street  and  number 
of  your  San  Jose  residence,  and  have  all  telegrams  and  express  packages 
directed  so  as  to  reach  you  there. 

Should  your  parents  or  guardians  change  their  residence  while  you  are 
here,  have  the  change  at  once  noted  upon  the  records  of  the  school,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at  once  in  case  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  other  emergency. 

Have  your  letters  directed  in  care  of  the  Normal  School,  and  they  will 
be  safely  and  regularly  delivered  to  you. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  work  required  of  you  here  unless 
you  preserve  good  bodily  health.  To  do  this  you  will  need  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  to  vigorous  exercise.  As  far  as  possible,  take  this 
regularly  by  daylight,  and  in  the  open  air. 
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If  you  are  ill,  or  if  other  circumstances  arise  when  you  feel  the  need  of 
counsel,  advice,  or  sympathy,  apply  freely  to  any  member  of  the  Faculty, 
and  you  will  ever  find  them  as  ready  and  willing  to  be  your  friends  as 
they  have  been  to  be  your  teachers. 

The  following  resolution,  adopted  May,  1885,  is  sufficiently  clear,  in 
indicating  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  in  reference  to  the  matters  to 
which  it  relates.  It  also  expresses  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  Faculty, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  indicative  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  school: 

"  WHEREAS,  Simplicity  and  economy  should  be  inculcated  by  the  grad- 
uates of  a  Normal  Schooi  in  their  teaching  after  leaving  the  school;  and 
whereas,  to  do  this  effectively  the  teachers  should  themselves  practice 
these  virtues;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Faculties  of  the  Normal  Schools  be  requested  to 
discountenance,  by  advice  and  counsel,  all  extravagance,  such  as  expen- 
sive dress,  the  making  of  costly  presents,  and  other  things  of  a  like 
nature,  among  the  pupils,  and  especially  at  all  graduating  exercises  in 
the  school  under  their  charge." 

BOARDING,    STUDY   HOURS,    ETC. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  the  Faculty  of  the  school  are  required  to  see  fully  ob- 
served: 

All  pupils  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who  do  not  board 
and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who  are  not  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians,  shall  be  considered 
as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

BOARDERS    AND    BOARDING. 

1.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Principal  or  Preceptress  before  selecting 
boarding  places.  This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in  the 
school  before  or  are  new  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  must  board  at  places  indorsed  by  the  Principal  and  Precep- 
tress. 

3.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same 
house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is  occupied  by  two 
or  more  families. 

4.  Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from  the  teacher  in 
charge,  when  pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  permis- 
sions will  be  asked  which  conflict  with  the  preceding  regulation. 

5.  Brothers  and  sisters  shall  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

6.  Pupils  must  consult  the  teacher  in  charge  before  changing  boarding 
places. 

7.  Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding  places  in  the  even- 
ing without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  also 
informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are 
going  and  when  they  shall  return.  If  compelled  by  unforeseen  causes  to 
be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
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teacher  in  charge,  they  must,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people  with 
whom  they  board  or  room,  where  they  are  going  and  when  they  shall 
return.  Such  absence  must  be  reported  to  the  teacher  in  charge  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable 
times  will  always  be  granted  to  pupils  who  are  doing  well  in  their  studies, 
but  school  and  its  requirements  must  be  first. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for 
pupils  to  be  absent  from  school. 

9.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  6  to  9  o'clock,  or 
before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  and  teachers  in  charge  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  all  parties  who  either  keep  boarders,  or  rent 
rooms  to  self-boarders,  exercise  such  supervision  over  such  pupils  as 
will  secure  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  rules  of 
the  school.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  board  where 
such  supervision  is  not  maintained,  or  where  the  requirements  of  the 
school  are  in  any  way  disregarded. 

11.  All  boarders  are  required  to  present  monthly  reports  of  conduct, 
signed  by  the  parties  with  whom  they  board  or  room. 

STUDY   HOURS. 

Study  hours  are  defined  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  if.  of  all  week  days 
except  Friday. 

Most  pupils,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will  require 
more  than  the  time  above  stated.  Such  additional  time  should  be  taken 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for  recreation 
and  exercise  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  open  air. 

Pupils  living  with  their  parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  observe  these  rules,  but  the  school  requires  only  that  they  do  the  work 
of  their  several  classes,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the 
school  into  disrepute. 


I  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the  institution, 
with  a  full  understanding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  conform  thereto  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  connected  with 
the  institution. 

Signed, , 

of County. 


For  myself,  as of  the  pupil  whose 

name  is  signed  above,  I  also  accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specified, 

and  upon  my  part  agree  to  withdraw from 

the  school  upon  receiving  notice  from  the  Principal  that  the  Faculty 
request  it  to  be  done. 

Signed, 


T 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Note. — For  admission  to  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  applicants 
are  examined  in  grammar,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  geography, 
spelling,  reading,  with  diacritical  marking,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

SPELLING  AND   PENMANSHIP. 

(Written  from  Dictation.) 

1.  The  Emperor  issued  a  bulletin. 

2.  I  stood  aloof,  while  the  balloon  arose. 

3.  He  had  the  croup  two  days. 

4.  Look  in  the  supplementary  vocabulary. 

5.  The  orchard  is  full  of  caterpillars. 

6.  I  guarantee  his  solvency. 

7.  The  Legislature  is  in  session. 

8.  I  was  received  civilly  and  hospitably. 


9.  The  docto 

-*s 

horse  was  ready  at 

five  minutes   notice. 

0.  Last  Monday 

was  a  veritable  red-letter  day. 

balance 

permitted 

cheerful 

analyze 

sailors 

benefited 

pacing 

animal 

siege 

religious 

blamable 

deference 

seizure 

colony 

changeable 

obstacle 

grievance 

peninsula 

inflammable 

welfare 

enemies 

gold-seekers 

salable 

cylinder 

ARITHMETIC. 

Mental. 

1.  Divide  .2  by  .01. 

2.  Bought  an  apple  for  4  cents;  sold  it  for  3  cents.  What  is  the  per 
cent  of  loss  ? 

3.  Multiply  4  by  i\. 

4.  How  many  acres  in  a  field  320  rods  wide  and  400  rods  long  ? 

5.  How  many  cords  of  wood  may  be  stored  in  a  shed  16  feet  long,  10 
feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high  ? 

6.  How  many  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  may  be  bought  for  $2,100,  after 
deducting  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  ? 

7.  A  man  purchased  7^  centals  of  wheat  and  18^  centals,  then  sold 
10X  centals  of  it.  What  is  the  value  of  the  remainder  at  90  cents  per 
cental  ? 

8.  From  the  sum  of  46  and  27  subtract  18  and  11%,  and  multiply  this 
result  by  3. 
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9.  A  boy  having  f  of  a  dollar,  decides  to  purchase  candy  at  50  cents  a 
pound.     How  much  candy  will  he  receive  ? 

10.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  square  floor  containing  169  square 
feet? 

Written. 

1.  3  is  what  per  cent  of  15  ?     Find  yi  per  cent  of  1500. 

2.  $150  is  three  months'  interest,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  on  what 
principal  ? 

3.  A  wheel  12  feet  in  circumference  turns  around  how  many  times  in 
rolling  24  miles  ? 

4.  If  roads  4  rods  wide  are  made  along  the  lines  which  divide  a  country 
into  sections  each  a  mile  square,  how  many  acres  of  each  section  are 
given  for  the  road  ? 

5.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  lay  a  cement  sidewalk  9  feet  wide  around 
the  outside  of  a  block  300  feet  wide  by  400  feet  long,  at  $1  40  per  square 
yard  ? 

6.  Reduce  £#§§  to  its  simplest  form.     Change  -f  to  millionths. 

7.  Sold  for  $95;  lost  10  per  cent;  required  the  cost.  Sold  for  $95; 
gained  9  per  cent;  required  the  cost. 

8.  A  $3,000  tax  is  levied  on  $500,000.     What  must  $2,000  pay  ? 

9.  How  many  feet  across  a  square  containing  30  acres  ? 

10.  How  many  miles  does  a  man  travel  who  harrows  6  acres  with  a 
harrow  6  feet  wide  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  In  the  following,  name  the  kind  of  sentence,  the  construction  of 
each  line,  and  its  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  sentence: 

"  Look  at  those  green,  young  ears  of  wheat — 
How  haughtily  they  stand, 
With  heads  uplifted  in  the  air, 
Like  lords  of  all  the  land." 

2.  Put  into  sentences  the  Perfect  Participles  of  fall  and  lie  (to  recline). 

3.  Conjugate  the  verb  do  in  the  Indicative,  Present,  Negative,  con- 
tracting the  verb  and  the  adverb  into  one  word. 

4.  Correct  what  is  wrong  in  the  following,  and  tell  why  you  make  the 
change:  (a)  She  has  been  well  educated  when  she  was  young,  (b)  How 
long  is  she  in  California  ?  (c)  Talking  in  such  a  pleasant  way,  her 
stories  were  very  entertaining,  (d)  His  weakness  was  the  result  from 
old  age. 

5.  When  do  we  use  the  Past  Perfect  tense  ?     Give  an  example. 

6.  When  do  we  use  the  Pronoun  who?     Which?     That? 

7.  What  mistake  is  often  made  with  the  pronoun  when  the  antecedent 
is  one  or  a  person  ? 

8.  What  rule  of  grammar  are  you  most  likely  to  violate  ? 

9.  Write  a  half  page  on  something  you  have  recently  read  in  the 
papers,  or  on  the  Present  Winter  in  California. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  zone  are  the  most  civilized  nations?     Tell  why. 

2.  Name  the  five  great  religions  in  the  world. 
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3.  In  what  regard  may  the  natural  features  of  a  country  retard  civiliza- 
tion ? 

4.  (a)  Why  are  there  great  rivers  in  N.  Asia?  (b)  Why  are  these 
rivers  of  but  little  use  to  the  people  ? 

5.  Tell  how  a  place  may  be  in  the  Torrid  Zone  and  yet  have  a  cold 
climate  ? 

6.  (Give  word  answers:)  (a)  What  nation  leads  in  manufactures? 
(b)  What  is  the  greatest  cotton  port?  (c)  What  city  has  the  greatest 
grain  market  ?  (d)  What  is  the  leading  export  of  California  ?  (<?)  What 
metal  does  the  United  States  receive  in  great  quantities  from  Great 
Britain  ? 

7.  (Give  word  answers:)  What  is  the  ruler  of  each  of  the  following 
countries  called:  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey,  Japan,  France  ? 

8.  Why  has  England  a  milder  climate  than  Labrador  has  ? 

9.  Locate  Palestine,  Belfast,  Yellowstone  Park,  Vesuvius,  and  Ganges. 

10.  Name  two  important  bills  before  Congress  the  last  year. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Draw  a  regular  hexagon  within  a  circle  of  two  inches  radius. 

2.  Draw  a  geometric  view  of  the  leaf  given  you. 

3.  Draw  a  four-inch  square,  its  diagonals  and  diameters.  From  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides  as  centers,  draw  semi-circles  outside  the 
square;  then  draw  a  design  consisting  of  straight  and  curved  lines 
within  the  square  and  semi-circles. 

4.  {a)  Draw  an  ellipse,  its  major  diameter  being  fourinches;  its  minor 
three,     (b)  Draw  an  equable  spiral  of  two  revolutions. 

5.  Draw  from  memory  any  simple  object. 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HIGHER  CLASSES. 


1.  Describe  the  germination  of  any  seed. 

2.  Compare  the  growth  of  a  palm  with  that  of  an  apple  tree. 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  the  classification  of  plants? 

4.  How  may  plants  be  propagated  without  planting  seeds? 

5.  If  the  leaves  of  a  plant  can  be  easily  split  into  parallel  strips,  what 
would  you  expect  to  be  true  of  the  flowers  of  that  plant? 

6.  What  do  you  know  about  cross-fertilization? 

7.  Describe  any  flower. 

8.  Name  and  draw  outlines  of  five  leaf-forms. 

9.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower?     Why? 

10.  What  are  the  offices  of  leaves  and  roots? 

WORD    ANALYSIS. 

Underline  the  words  with  whose  derivation  you  are  familiar,  and 
signify,  by  initials  above  each  word,  the  language  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Select  the  ten  words  that  seem  to  you  to  be  the  most  interesting,  and 
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discuss  them  fully:  analyze;  give  literal  meaning;  give  synonym  if  possi- 
ble; use  in  good  sentences;  note  any  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
meaning  or  any  striking  characteristics  of  the  word. 

(Following  this  was  a  quotation  of  twenty-five  lines  from  Ruskin.) 

DRAWING. 

1.  Draw  the  object  given  you,  and  shade  it. 

2.  Draw  a  regular  hexagon,  three  inches  on  a  side,  and  within  draw  a 
design  of  curved  lines — symmetry  around  a  center. 

3.  Draw  geometric  views  of  the  solids  given  you. 

4.  Draw  geometric  views  of  the  objects  given  you. 

5.  Draw  from  memory  any  object. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  {a)  Keeping  the  same  thought,  change  the  following  sentence  to  a 
simple  one,  and  note  what  change  in  construction  has  taken  place:  As 
soon  as  he  had  learned  the  art  of  retouching  negatives,  he  was  given 
steady  employment. 

(b)  Name  the  italicized  construction  in  the  following,  and  change  the 
sentence  to  one  both  compound  and  complex:  This  aged  man's  garb 
betokens  a  life  of  toil  and  poverty,  his  bent  form  and  tottering  step 
declaring  too  plainly  his  u?ifitness  for  such  hardship. 

2.  State  not  more  than  four  errors,  either  in  oral  or  written  expression, 
that  you  are  habituated  to  and  are  trying  to  correct. 

3.  State  definitely  what  is  incorrect  in  the  construction  of  this  sen- 
tence: Happily  married  and  living  in  a  home  that  was  entirely  paid 
for,  the  dread  destroyer  came;  and  after  a  three  days'  illness  she  passed 
to  the  home  beyond. 

4.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  lines.  (Here  followed  ten 
lines  from  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. ) 

5.  Retell  some  familiar  story  or  describe  a  leading  character  in  some 
work  that  you  have  read  carefully.     [Write  not  less  than  one  page.] 

ZOOLOGY   AND   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Narrate  the  life-history,  and  some  of  the  best  methods  of  extermi- 
nation of  some  one  of  the  most  common  scale  bugs,  or  of  the  codlin 
moth. 

2.  Name  five  different  general  plans  of  structure  among  animals,  briefly 
stating  most  general  points  of  difference,  naming  one  representative 
animal  of  each  kind. 

3.  Describe  the  heart  and  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the  highest  ani- 
mal you  have  named,  and  state  how  this  is  simplified  in  each  of  the  lower 
ones. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  general  internal  structure  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: earth-worm,  oyster,  star-fish. 

5.  Explain  the  way  in  which  animals  move  by  means  of  muscles. 

6.  Examine,  describe,  and  classify  the  insect  handed  to  you. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Define  psychology. 

2.  Illustrate  constructive  imagination. 

3.  Illustrate  inductive  reasoning. 

4.  How  does  perception  differ  from  conception  ? 

5.  Write  a  syllogism  about  children. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  proceeding  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  in 
teaching  ? 

7.  Name  four  advantages  in  silent  study. 

8.  Name  two  advantages  in  studying  aloud. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  judging  and  reasoning  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Draw  a  section  of  the  eye,  showing  its  different  parts,  and  briefly 
state  the  use  of  each. 

2.  Digestion  and  absorption  of  food — compare  the  process  in  the  stom- 
ach and  in  the  intestines. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  microscopic  appearance  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing tissues:  muscle,  nerve  (cells  and  fibers),  cartilage. 

4.  Describe  a  reflex  action  (with  drawings). 

5.  State  the  physiological  changes  involved  in  "taking  cold,"  and 
appropriate  means  of  prevention. 

6.  Why  does  alcohol  make  a  person  feel  warm  while  he  is  actually 
becoming  chilled  ? 

7.  Diagram  the  air  currents  taking  place  through  a  doorway,  between 
a  warm  school-room  and  the  outer  air.  What  disadvantages  in  this 
mode  of  ventilation  ?     Explain  some  better  way. 

8.  Why  should  there  be  traps  and  ventilating  pipes  in  sewers  ?  Draw 
a  wash-basin  outlet  properly  equipped  in  these  respects.  What  diseases 
are  likely  to  follow  imperfect  sewerage  ? 

HISTORY. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  what  regions  in  North 
America  were  claimed  by  Spain  ?  By  England  ?  By  Holland  ?  By 
France  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ?  By  the  line  of  Mis- 
souri Compromise  ? 

3.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  selected  from  a  page  of 
history:  tariffs,  duties,  cabinet,  colony,  nation. 

4.  Locate  the  following  places  and  name  the  historical  event  they  are 
connected  with:  Acadia,  Germantown,  Fort  William  Henry,  Port  Royal, 
Pittsburg. 

5.  State  which  of  the  States  came  in  by  annexation;  which  from  pur- 
chased territory;  which  from  territory  acquired  by  conquest. 

6.  Write  the  names  of  the  five  who,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  greatest 
Generals  of  the  Civil  War. 

7.  Did  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  free  all  the  slaves  in  the  United 
States?     State  the  reason  for  your  answer. 
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8.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  better  medium  of  currency,  paper  or 
specie?  State  briefly  what  the  Constitution  says  about  coining  money. 
What  kind  of  money  does  the  Government  furnish  at  the  present  time? 

9.  What  was  meant  by  filibustering,  in  1854?  What  is  meant  by  it  now 
in  Congress? 

10.  State  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  about  the 
right  to  vote. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Divide  41/50  by  21/5. 
Subtract  2y/  5  from  41/50. 

2.  Write  in  radical  form,  and  positive  exponents: 

a  \/  x      ~\/  n 

3.  Solve:  l/^r+-y-=-J— 

4.  Solve:  x2- 2ax  +  b2  =  o. 

5.  Factor: 
x6  -_y6. 
8a3  -  x\ 

x3  -  x2y  +  xy2  - y* . 
a3b  +  a2b2  +  a2bc. 
a3  -ab2  +  2abc-ac2. 


a  10  / 


96  ex6.     Raise  to  the  second  power,  and  simplify. 


7.    ±+±=X 

'     x  '  y 
1    1   1 

1     L   1 

¥+7=3- 

Find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
8.  Optional:  W^ 
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FACULTY,  1891-9-2. 
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Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  Vice-Principal 

Arithmetic  and  Physical  Geography. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  George,  Preceptress Psychology. 
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A.  H.  Randall Physics  and  Geometry. 

R.  S.  Holway Chemistry  and  Geometry. 

Voeney  Rattan   Botany  and  Bookkeeping. 

Lora  Scudamore Algebra  and  Geometry. 

*Geora  F.  Bennett Algebra  and  Rhetoric. 

Elizabeth  MacKinnon Geography  and  Composition. 

Helen  S.  Wright Literature  and  Grammar. 

Nettie  C.  Daniels Wrord  Analysis  and  Composition. 

Laura  Bethell Composition  and  Drawing. 

*Emily  J.  Hamilton Word  Analysis  and  Composition. 

E.  Gertrude  Payne Rhetoric  and  Word  Analysis. 

Gerhard  Schoof Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

Nannie  C.  Gilday Reading  and  Physical  Culture. 

*Mrs.  Jennie  N.  Hughes History. 

Helen  M.  Sprague Assistant  Librarian  and  History. 

J.  H.  Elwood Music. 

James  E.  Addicott Manual  Training. 

Ruth  Royce Librarian. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush Curator  of  Museum. 


TRAINING   DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Wilson Principal. 

Critic  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades. 
Mary  P.  Adams.  Margaret  E.  Schallenberger. 

Critic  Teachers  ill  Grainmar  Grades. 
Kate  Cozzens.  Rebecca  F.  English. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1892-93. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  26  and  27,  189 
Term  opens  Tuesday,  August  30,  1892;  closes  Friday,  January  27,  189 
Holiday  vacation,  December  24,  1892,  to  January  9,  1893,  both  inclusiv 

SECOND   TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  30  and  31,  189 
Term  opens  Wednesday,  February  1,  1893;  closes  Friday,  June  23,  189 
Mid-term  vacation,  April  8  to  April  17,  1893,  both  inclusive. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


The  joint  Boards  of  Trustees  have  adopted  a  course  of  study,  to  be 
carried  on  during  every  year,  consisting  of  three  years,  viz.:  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior.  Pupils  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to  the 
Diploma  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

CONDITIONS   OF   ADMISSION. 

1.  Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Normal 
Schools  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character  and  good  bodily  health. 

2.  Candidates  holding  any  one  of  the  following  credentials  may  be 
admitted  to  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  Class  without  examination: 

ia)  A  County  Grammar  School  Diploma. 

(b)  A  High  School  Diploma. 

(c)  A  Teacher's  Certificate  of  any  grade. 

(d)  A  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  ninth  year  of  California  city 
schools,  provided  that  the  applicant  presents  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  City  Superintendent,  or,  in  case  of  cities  having  no  Superintend- 
ent, from  the  Principal  of  the  school  granting  the  certificate. 

(e)  Applicants  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  also  be  admitted, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  when  they  present  certificates  or 
diplomas  equivalent  to  the  above. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  either  term  (August  or  February),  applicants 
holding  none  of  the  above  credentials  may  be  admitted,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  any  grade  in  the  school,  save  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year. 
The  examination  must  be  made  upon  all  preliminary  studies  and  all  the 
studies  of  the  preceding  grades. 

None  are  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  candidates  for  admission  to  this  class  will  be  examined  in  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  subjects. 

While  pupils  may  enter  any  course  for  which  they  are  qualified,  a  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  taking  the  full  elementary  course,  to 
secure  that  thoroughness  of  drill  necessary  to  the  skillful  teacher. 

To  enter  the  Junior  Class  upon  examination,  a  degree  of  training  and 
scholarship  is  required  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the  best  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  Grammar  School  grade,  as  prescribed  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State. 

Though  graduates  of  High  Schools  are  admitted  upon  their  diplomas 
to  the  Junior  Class  only,  they  are  allowed,  throughout  the  course,  to  take 
examinations  upon  subjects  which  they  have  previously  studied,  and  to 
omit  subjects  upon  which  they  thus  make  satisfactory  records.  In  this 
way  it  frequently  happens  that  the  best  High  School  graduates  are  able  to 
complete  the  course  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years. 

4.  Pupils  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of  the  school.       ;jc 
The  Faculty  have,  however,  power  to  suspend  this  rule  in  cases  which,       A, 
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for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  they  may  consider  exceptional.  None 
are,  under  any  circumsta7ices,  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  after  the  first 
examination  each  term,  as  none  are  graduated  who  have  not  been  one 
year  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  begin  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  days 
designated  in  the  calendar,  at  which  time  all  new  pupils  must  present 
themselves.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  can  complete 
the  examination  in  one  day,  for  the  Middle  in  two  days,  and  for  the 
Senior  in  four  days. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  make  and  sign  the  following 
declaration:  "  I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is 
to  fit  myself  for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  California"  (or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  applicant  resides), 
and  to  make  a  deposit  of  five  dollars,  which  will  be  refunded  when 
they  leave,  if  clear  on  the  books  of  the  Librarian,  and  if  there  are  no 
charges  for  injury  to  reference  books,  building,  or  furniture. 

SCHOOL   WORK   AND   GRADUATION. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  school,  each  pupil  is  given  a  folder,  upon 
which  his  standing  in  each  subject  is  recorded  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  subject. 

It  is  hoped  that  parents  and  guardians  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  those  under  their  charge  to  examine  these  folders 
and  ascertain  the  standing  attained. 

The  work  of  pupils,  as  indicated  by  frequent  oral  and  written  recita- 
tions, is  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  show  either  incapacity  or  unwill- 
ingness to  do  the  required  work,  the  pupils  are  assigned  to  lower 
classes,  or  are  excused  from  attendance. 

No  pupil  is  promoted  from  a  given  class  until  he  has  made  a  satisfac- 
tory record  in  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  so  far  as  the  law  can  make  it  so, 
evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  School  of 
the  State.  In  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  also, 
teachers'  certificates  are  granted  upon  California  Normal  School  diplomas. 

Graduates,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required  to  sign  the 
following  obligation: 

"  I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  San  Jose\  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation,  and 
once  a  year  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession  of  teaching; 
and  when  I  shall  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him,  with 
the  cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  reports  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my  diploma." 

Graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  State  University 
and  to  the  Stanford  University  on  their  diplomas,  and  in  the  subjects 
studied  in  those  institutions  are  accredited  with  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  done  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

The  State  University  has  lately  provided  for  a  special  two  years'  course 
for  teachers,  including  essentially  the  same  work  as  that  formerly  con- 
templated for  a  Post  Graduate  Course  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Pupils  preparing  to  enter  the  school  should  read  these  conditions  care- 
full}',  and  should  study  with  great  attention  the  Course  of  Instruction. 
From  these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  accuracy,  what 
class,  and  what  term,  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
an  expense  of  about  eight  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  purposes: 
an  herbarium  and  other  appliances  for  the  study  of  botany,  chemical 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  laboratory  practice,  and  material  for  manual 
training. 

The  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  having  taken  a  general  course  of  read- 
ing before  entering  on  the  work  of  higher  classes  are  so  apparent,  that 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  will  be  examined 
with  reference  to  what  standard  works  of  literature  they  have  read. 
The  result  of  this  examination  will  exert  a  strong  modifying  influence 
upon  the  final  acceptance  of  the  pupil,  and  his  assignment  to  a  class  in 
the  school. 

A     FEW    WORDS     OF    ADVICE     TO     THOSE    WHO    WISH     TO     ENTER     THE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  complete  the  severe  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed unless  you  have  good  bodily  health,  and  having  this,  it  should 
in  no  case  be  jeopardized  by  attempting  to  practice  the  false  economy  of 
living  without  sufficient  or  suitable  food  or  necessary  comforts. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  pupil  can 
do  justice  to  full  school  work  and  his  own  bodily  health,  while  earning 
even  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  work  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  Course  of  Study  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
you  have  thoroughly  accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  difference 
between  the  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher  and  by  on^e  who  is  merely 
expecting  to  become  a  general  scholar. 

4.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.  There  will  be  no 
time  in  any  class,  especially  the  Senior  Class,  to  make  up  back  studies. 
Many  who  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes  fail  to  do  the  work  well, 
from  lack  of  elementary  training,  and  regret  not  having  begun  work  here 
in  lower  grades. 

5.  To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school,  ask,  and 
be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding?  Do  I  recognize  and 
can  I  use  properly  the  diacritical  marks? 

(b)  Am  I  a  good  speller? 

(c)  Can  I  write  rapidly  and  legibly? 

{d)  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

(e)  Do  I  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of  elementary  arithmetic 
through  the  simple  problems  of  percentage,  and  am  I  skillful  in  their 
application?     Have  I  been  well  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic? 

{/)  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good  English?  Am  I 
familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  the  general  rules  for 
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punctuation?  Can  I  analyze  correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence, 
classify  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

(g)  Have  I  a  mental  picture  of  each  continent,  so  that  1  can  see  clearly 
the  mountains  and  river  systems?  Can  I,  from  memory,  represent  these 
continents,  with  their  mountains  and  river  systems,  by  sketch  maps  or 
sand  models?  Can  I  locate  ten  important  cities  of  the  world,  and  give 
reasons  for  the  situation  of  each?  Can  I  locate  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  and  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  people?  Can  I  tell 
why  some  nations  lead  the  world  in  power,  civilization,  and  commerce, 
while  others  remain  insignificant  along  these  lines  of  development?  Can 
I  tell  the  characteristics  of  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
California,  with  reference  to  climate,  productions,  and  occupations? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the  failures  of  appli- 
cants are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been  a  careful  student  in  any  good 
Grammar  School,  and  have  completed  its  work,  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  all  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work  for  which  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  not  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible. Every  negative  or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability 
of  your  admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will  be  of 
little  value  to  you  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class. 

6.  Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  possible,  nom- 
inating you  to  the  position.  This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you 
require. 

7.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text-books 
you  have. 

8.  Come,  expecting  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly;  to  make  study 
your  first  and  only  aim  while  here;  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school.  If  you  cannot  come  with 
this  spirit,  or  if  you  lack  the  determination  to  carry  you  through  in  this 
spirit,  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  entering  a  Normal  School. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


EXPENSES. 


Tuition  in  the  Normal  classes  is  free.  Boarding,  in  pleasant  private 
families,  can  be  had  at  from  seventeen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
All  necessary  stationery  is  furnished,  and  the  pupils  have  free  access  to 
a  large  and  well-selected  reference  library. 

BOARDING. 

In  order  to  save  unpleasant  complications,  all  pupils  should  consult 
the  Principal  or  Preceptress  before  engaging  board.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  board  only  in  families  approved  by  the  Principal.  Even  in 
approved  places,  there  is  wide  room  for  choice,  and  while  we  desire  to 
give  full  permission  for  individual  choice,  yet  pupils  will  do  well  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Principal  or  the  Preceptress,  and  generally  to  accept 
this  advice. 

TRAINING   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  well-organized  Training  Department,  and  in 
this  the  pupil  teachers  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  apply  practically 
the  instruction  received  in  methods  of  teaching;  and  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  their  ability  to  teach  well,  before  being  recommended  for 
graduation. 

The  Training  Department  covers  nine  years  of  school  work,  thus 
affording  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  in  every  grade 
included  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  new  building  for  this  department  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September.  The  building  contains 
twenty-two  rooms,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the 
practice  teaching.  Each  floor  consists  of  a  general  assembly  and  study 
hall,  from  which  open  recitation  rooms  adapted  to  the  various  lines  of 
work  pursued. 

A  Kindergarten  is  to  be  added  to  the  Training  Department,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  students  the  opportunity  of  observing  kindergarten 
work  and  its  relation  to  other  common  school  work. 

Tuition  in  the  Training  Department  is  twenty  dollars  per  year,  payable 
quarterly. 

library. 

A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a  well-supplied 
school. 
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The  library  has  constantly  increased  in  size  and  usefulness,  until  it 
has  entirely  outgrown  the  original  library  rooms.  New  rooms,  in  the 
part  of  the  building  heretofore  occupied  by  the  Training  Department, 
are  to  be  fitted  up  for  library  and  reading  rooms,  and  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  in  August,  1892. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  school.  It  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected,  and 
consulted  hourly.  By  the  topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  use  and  favor,  the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate,  by 
reference  to  different  books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular 
book  to  master.  In  this  way,  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  one 
recitation  period  during  the  day  for  study.  Many  of  the  students  spend 
this  time  in  the  library  consulting  books  of  reference.  Large  additions 
are  made  annually.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals — literary,  scientific,  professional,  and  general — and  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  litera- 
ture upon  subjects  that  are  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 

The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  the  books,  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  Librarian.  During  the  past  year  the  increased  amount  of 
library  work  has  made  necessary  the  employment  of  an  Assistant  Libra- 
rian. 

MUSEUM. 

We  have  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
are  constantly  receiving  additions.  Having  ample  room  for  storing  and 
displaying  any  donations  made,  we  earnestly  solicit  all  friends  of  the 
school  to  give  us  their  aid. 

The  museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  is  made  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  culture  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  Regular 
instruction  is  given  to  classes,  by  the  Curator,  in  preparing  and  labeling 
specimens  for  study  with  the  microscope. 

The  museum  will  be  moved  to  the  first  floor  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  that  it  may  be  more  readily  accessible  to  teachers,  students, 
and  visitors. 

Proper  acknowledgment  for  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection  is  made  in  the  Curator's  report. 

APPARATUS. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  chemical  and  physical 
experiments.  Rooms  are  set  apart  in  which  students  acquire  knowledge 
in  Physical  Science  by  performing  experiments  with  apparatus  of  their 
own  construction. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Rooms  have  been  set  apart  and  tools  provided  for  a  course  in  manual 
m  training  continuous  through  the  Training  Department  and  Normal 
i      classes,  as  shown  in  the  "Course  of  Study."     This  work  has  passed  the 
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experimental  stage,  and  is  now  fully  incorporated  as  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  clay-modeling  room  is  furnished  with  tables  and  shelves  prepared 
especially  for  the  work,  and  with  a  number  of  plaster  of  Paris  models. 

The  wood-working  department  consists  of  three  adjoining  rooms — 
one  for  storing  the  stock,  one  for  gluing,  turning,  finishing,  etc.,  and 
one,  the  regular  class  room,  fully  equipped  with  benches  and  tools  to 
accommodate  a  class  of  thirty-five.  There  is  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  tools,  benches,  and  labeled  shelves  for  the  convenience  of  students. 
Each  student  is  provided  with  a  full  set  of  tools,  and  is  held  responsible 
for  their  care  and  arrangement. 

Order  is  made  an  essential  factor  in  manual  training;  all  of  the  work 
is  disciplinary.  The  elementary  work  in  mitring,  mortising,  dovetailing, 
etc.,  is  valuable  for  training  the  eye  and  hand,  but  the  chief  object  of 
all  manual  training  work  is  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The 
true  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  skill  and  mental  power  acquired  by  the 
students,  and  not  in  finished  workmanship.  Making  things  in  system- 
atic order  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 

The  wood-carving  room  is  furnished  with  high  benches  adapted  to  the 
work.  Each  student  has  a  full  set  of  carving  tools,  which  he  is  expected 
to  keep  sharp  and  in  place.  Much  interest  in  this  work  is  manifested 
by  the  pupils,  and  valuable  results  are  being  realized. 

PHYSICAL   CUI/TURE. 

Physical  exercise  is  compulsory.  A  systematic  course  of  outdoor  exer- 
cises is  carried  out  at  the  recess  period.  Methods  in  this  subject  are 
given  in  the  Middle  Class.  The  students  are  arranged  in  divisions  on 
the  parade  ground,  and  are  taught  by  the  Senior  Classes,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers  of  Physical  Culture.  Instructions  are  given 
by  the  teachers  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture  in  the  matter  of  suitable 
clothing  for  calisthenic  drill.  Dresses  of  walking  length,  and  pliable, 
loose-fitting  waists  are  recommended  as  the  most  healthful  as  well  as 
economical. 

A  regular  military  company  is  maintained  for  the  young  men  of  the 
school.  A  large  room  is  set  aside  for  an  armory,  and  arms  are  furnished 
by  the  State.  Each  student  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  cap.  The 
equivalent  of  one  hour's  drill  per  week  for  three  years  is  required  of  the 
company.    The  commissioned  officers  are  selected  from  the  Senior  Class. 

UCK  OBSERVATORY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  the  Senior  Class  has  a  standing  invitation  for  a  special  night 
at  the  Observatory  each  term. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

There  are  usually  connected  with  the  school,  or  in  correspondence  with 
the  Faculty,  persons  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  willing  to  accept  suitable      % 
^      situations  when  offered.  1 
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All  letters  in  reference  to  teachers,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered, 
and  if  applications  are  definite  enough,  teachers  can  generally  be  sup 
plied.     Applications  should  state  : 

1.  Male  or  female  teacher  required. 

2.  Grade  of  certificate  required. 

3.  Beginning  and  length  of  term. 

4.  Wages  and  price  of  board. 

5.  Route  of  travel,  and  approximate  expense  from  San  Francisco. 
The  work  under  this  head  is  all  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  anc 

although  no  charge  is  made  to  either  Trustees  or  teachers,  no  pains  art 
spared  in  the  effort  to  send  the  right  teacher  to  the  right  place. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the  mattei 
of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be  admitted,  who  have  well 
formed,  correct  habits.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  reform  school,  and  younj; 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  anc 
cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  gooc 
working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dis- 
missed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  anc 
acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  school.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  tc 
these  matters;  and  offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might  be 
passed  over  lightly,  are  here  viewed  as  indicating  the  unfitness  of  the 
offender  for  taking  charge  of  and  training  the  children  of  the  State.  II 
sometimes  happens  that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
or  are  even  dismissed,  when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  againsl 
them;  they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable  persons 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

No  publicity  is  given  to  such  cases,  except  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  school  from  false  accusations.  Nor  is  our  action  ever  taken 
with  a  view  of  punishing  the  offenders.  They  are  simply  permitted  tc 
go  to  schools  where  they  or  their  parents  can  pay  for  the  work  of  disci- 
pline. The  State  can  afford  to  educate  for  teachers  only  those  above  the 
need  of  such  work. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Normal  School,  may  be  ready  to  advise  those  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  make  themselves  good  teachers  to  enter  some  of  the  departments  oi 
the  school.  It  may  also,  in  all  kindness,  be  suggested  that  none  be 
recommended  who  are  not  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  fitted  foi 
the  profession.  The  fact  that  a  candidate  has  failed  at  an  examination 
is,  alone,  hardly  evidence  that  he  should  enter  a  Normal  School. 
While  it  is  our  aim,  by  faithful  effort,  to  fit  our  pupils  for  the  work  oi 
teaching,  even  here  we  cannot  work  miracles,  and  there  are  those  oi 

Xz      whom  no  amount  of  instruction,  and  no  thoroughness  of  training,  can 

z,      make  good  teachers. 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  spend 
as  much  of  their  unemployed  time  with  us  as  they  can  thus  use  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  They  will  be  made  welcome  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month, 
or  a  year.  Visiting  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  selected  courses  of  work, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

CHAS.  W.  CHIIJDS, 
Principal  State  Normal  School. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 


Junior  b. 

Junior  A. 

Professional  . . . 

Methods  of 
Study  based  up- 
on Psychology- 
Six  weeks. 
Morals  and 
Manners — Four 
weeks. 

Civics — 
Five  Weeks. 
Clay  Modeling- 
Five  weeks. 

Language 

Word  Analysis, 
including  Spell- 
ing— Ten  weeks. 

Sentence  Build- 
ing and  Compo- 
sition—Ten 
weeks. 

Composition  and  Literary  Read- 
ing— Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Geometry 

and   Methods — 

Ten  weeks. 

Bookkeeping, 
including  Pen- 
manship 
Methods— Ten 
weeks. 

Botany  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Zoology  and 

Methods — 
Fifteen  weeks. 

General  Physi- 
ology—Five 
weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing — 
Ten  weeks. 

Reading- 
Ten  weeks. 

Drawing  and 
Methods- 
Ten  weeks. 

Geography  and 
Methods- 
Ten  weeks. 

Exercises 

Music  twice  a  week. 

Spelling,  with  Penmanship,  twice  a  week,  from  which  all  who  sho\ 

themselves,  upon  examination,  to  be  proficient  are  excused. 
Delsarte  Exercises.     General  News. 
Six  Lectures  in  Hygiene. 
Manual  Training. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 


I 


Middle  B. 

Middle  A. 

Professional  . . . 

Methods  in 
Elementary  Sci- 
ence, Number, 
and  Geogra- 
phy—Ten 
weeks. 

Methods  in 
Primary  Read- 
ing and 
Language- 
Ten  weeks. 

Language 

Reading  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Rhetoric  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Arithmetic  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Algebra  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Human  Physi- 
ology and 
Methods— Ten 
weeks. 

Physics  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing  and 
Methods — 
Ten  weeks. 

History  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Exercises 

Music  twice  a  week,  once  in  each  section. 
Manual  Training. 
General  News. 
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SENIOR    YEAR. 


Senior  B. 

Senior  A. 

Pedagogy — Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching— Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching  in  Training  School- 
Ten  weeks. 

Professional  . . . 

History  of  Edu- 
cation— Ten 
weeks. 

Principles  of 

Teaching— Ten 

weeks. 

Language 

Grammar  Reviews  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Literature — Ten  weeks. 

Mathematics  .  . . 

Arithmetic 

and  Methods — 

Ten  weeks. 

Geometry  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Chemistry  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Physics  and 

Methods— Ten 

weeks. 

Physical  Geog- 
raphy— Ten> 
weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing  and  Methods — 
Ten  weeks. 

Exercises 

Music  twice  a  week. 

Delsarte  and  Vocalization  twice  a  week. 

Physical  Exercise  throughout  the  course. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DETAIL. 


ENGLISH. 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  secure  a  correct  and  effective  use  of  the 
mother  tongue,  hence  special  attention  is  given  to  such  methods  anc 
principles  as  best  develop  power  of  thought  and  expression.  Training 
is  given  in  Word  Analysis,  Sentence  Structure  in  connection  with  Punctu 
ation,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  and  Practical  Grammar 

To  candidates  taking  the  entrance  examinations,  the  following  test; 
are  given:  In  Spelling,  a  list  of  words  illustrating  the  most  importani 
rules,  and  a  dictation  exercise;  to  supplement  this  a  report  is  made  o 
the  spelling  in  the  various  papers  written  during  examination.  Fron 
these  papers  is  also  determined  the  writer's  habits  as  to  punctuation  anc 
the  use  of  capitals. 

The  candidate  is  held  responsible  for  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  i 
sentence,  of  all  inflections  that  affect  the  choice  of  forms,  and  of  the 
general  principles  of  syntax;  also  for  some  knowledge  of  Word  Analysis 
Those  admitted  pursue  the  following  course  in  the  order  designated : 

WORD   ANALYSIS. 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  is  given  to  Word  Analysis,  witt 
daily  practice  in  the  use  of  the  words  studied,  in  both  oral  and  writter 
work.  Papers  are  required  as  class  exercises,  on  subjects  connected  witl 
the  history  of  the  language,  or  drawn  from  the  student's  own  observa 
tion.  Special  attention  is  given  to  spelling  and  the  proper  division  o 
words  into  syllables  as  distinguished  from  their  etymological  divisions 

Before  leaving  this  subject  the  student  must  show  that  he  is  in  touch 
with  the  etymology  of  the  English  language,  and  that  he  has  the  abilit) 
to  spell  and  to  use  correctly  the  words  he  has  studied. 

COMPOSITION. 

During  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year,  a  review  is  given  o 
the  underlying  principles  of  syntax,  and  of  sentence  structure,  in  con 
nection  with  a  full  study  of  punctuation,  but  most  of  the  time  is  giver 
to  Composition.  Such  works  as  Hawthorne's  Sketches  and  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  are  studied,  and  furnish  suggestions  and  topics  for  papers 
which  are  written  as  class  exercises.  The  student  is  promoted  from  this 
grade  when  he  has  the  ability  to  recognize  constructions  readily,  anc 
the  habit  of  using  correct  syntax. 

The  work  of  the  second  twenty  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  consists  01 
the  study  of  paragraphing  and  topical  outlines,  the  principles  of  expres- 
Y  sion,  and  letter  writing.  Some  modern  prose  works,  which  are  simple 
}^      in  thought  and  expression,   are  studied,   such  as   Lamb's   Tales,   Silai 
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Marner,  or  something  from  Holmes  or  Lowell.  A  prominent  feature  is 
the  writing  of  papers,  as  class  exercises,  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  study 
of  these  works,  or  the  student's  observation  in  some  science  or  on  some 
current  event.  It  is  expected  that  this  training  will  develop  a  habit  of 
paragraphing  and  punctuating  correctly,  and  a  reasonable  accuracy  and 
readiness  of  expression. 

RHETORIC. 

The  second  term  of  the  Middle  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Rhetoric.  The  work  already  done  in  composition  is  supplemented  by  a 
review  of  the  essentials  of  style,  and  a  special  study  is  made  of  imagery, 
of  the  qualities  that  give  force  and  elegance  to  style,  of  different  kinds 
of  oral  discourse,  and  of  poetry.  Short  papers  are  written,  illustrating 
the  various  principles  discussed;  also  two  others,  of  not  more  than  four 
or  five  pages,  which  are  made  a  part  of  the  home  work.  The  first  of 
these  longer  papers  is  a  review  of  some  book  of  fiction,  history,  science, 
art,  or  poetry,  and  is  preceded  by  class  discussions  of  the  methods  and 
principles  of  literary  criticism;  the  second  is  an  argumentative  paper. 
The  student  must  show  that  he  has  acquired  a  reasonable  power  of 
thought  and  accuracy  of  expression,  before  he  is  promoted  to  the  Senior 
Class. 

GRAMMAR   AND    METHODS. 

The  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  Grammar, 
and  methods  of  teaching  it.  As  the  object  of  this  study  is  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  drill  is  given  in  only  such  parts  of 
English  Grammar  as  are  necessary  to  secure  this  result;  other  parts, 
however  rich  in  possibilities  of  discipline  and  culture,  being  left  for  the 
student's  later  consideration.  This  plan  is  outlined  under  the  head  of 
English,  page  58. 

Composition  work  is  continued  in  the  writing  of  papers  on  themes 
selected  from  subjects  already  studied,  such  as  pedagogy,  science, 
history,  mathematics,  or  drawing.  These  papers  are  written  as  home 
work. 

LITERATURE. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  is  pursued  during  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year.  The  student  becomes  acquainted 
with  authors  through  their  works,  rather  than  through  the  opinions  and 
views  of  others,  making  use  of  the  well-assorted  library  of  the  school, 
and  thus  coming  to  a  better  knowledge  of  books  and  how  to  use  them. 
Less  important  authors  are  grouped  around  the  greater  ones  of  their 
time,  most  attention  being  given  to  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  to  modern  time.  For  specific  work,  each  student 
acquaints  himself  with  the  writings  of  some  one  author,  and  prepares  a 
paper  of  not  more  than  six  pages,  containing  the  results  of  this  study. 
Thus  he  is  expected  to  gain  a  fair  acquaintance  with  authors  and  their 
works,  and  the  ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  a  fair  degree  of  «£ 
appreciation.  I 
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Teachers  are  in  all  cases  critically  watchful  of  the  student's  expression 
and  no  one  is  deemed  ready  for  graduation  until  his  use  of  language  i 
accurate  and  fitting. 

Special  classes  in  spelling,  penmanship,  and  expression  are  formec 
when  necessary,  and  into  such  classes  students  who  betray  a  marke( 
weakness  in  any  of  these  directions  are  put  for  further  training. 

READING. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  Reading  includes  voice  cultun 
and  practice  in  correct  breathing,  with  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  dia 
critical  marks.  The  reading  work  is  principally  practice  in  expressin| 
the  different  styles  of  thought  in  prose,  such  as  narrative,  descriptive 
didactic,  humorous,  pathetic,  etc. ;  this  is  supplemented  by  frequent  drill 
in  articulation  and  clear  speaking.  The  pupil  is  expected,  in  this  time 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  tongue,  ant 
their  markings;  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  pronouncing  his  own  vocabu 
lary  correctly,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  speaking  and  reading  with  a  clear 
distinct  enunciation.  And  in  addition,  he  must  have  the  ability  to  rea( 
ordinary  prose  with  intelligence;  this  is  made  to  include  both  oral  anc 
silent  reading. 

The  reading  work  in  the  Middle  year  begins  with  a  four  weeks'  coursi 
in  the  principles  and  elements  of  expression,  with  methods  of  teaching 
which  include  exercises  in  the  Third  Reader  or  corresponding  works  illus 
trating:  (a)  Thought  reading  and  training  of  conception  and  judgment 
to  be  varied  according  to  needs  of  individual  schools;  (6)  Developmen 
and  application  of  the  most  important  principles  of  emphasis,  inflection 
grouping,  and  expression  of  feeling,  and  their  adaptation  to  younge 
pupils.  The  judgment  of  the  Normal  student  is  trained  in  selecting  th< 
vocal  drill  applicable  to  the  prevailing  elements  of  expression  needed  ii 
different  reading  lessons. 

This  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  rhyming  verse,  six  weeks  on  Shake 
speare,  and  four  weeks  on  miscellaneous  prose  and  verse;  the  miscellaneou 
work  including  oratorical  and  argumentative  discourse.  Special  atten 
tion  is  given  to  correct  breathing,  voice  culture,  and  logical  analysis 
Composition  is  continued  during  this  term  in  the  form  of  papers;  one  ; 
paper  from  Scott  or  some  other  author  studied,  the  other  a  topical  out 
line  of  a  play  that  has  not  been  studied  in  class;  these  papers  are  writtei 
as  a  class  exercise,  or  during  the  study  hour  spent  in  the  school-room. 

SCIENCE. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  the  Stati 
Normal  School  are  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  tin 
direct  study  of  nature,  and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  scientific  mode 
and  objects  of  research,  and  in  their  immense  contributions  to  humai 
interests.  The  student  is  not  told  to  memorize  from  books  the  results  o 
other  people's  labor,  but  is  given  a  start  in  scientific  methods  of  worl 
sufficient  to  render  the  records  in  these  books  intelligible  to  him,  and  t( 
enable  him,  if  he  will,  to  become  himself  an  investigator,  and  thus  a  con 
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tributor  to  human  progress.  It  is  felt  that  such  should  be  the  aims  of  the 
study  of  science  in  the  public  schools,  and  ever}'  effort  is  made  to  fit 
Normal  School  graduates  to  be  good  teachers  of  elementary  science  in 
this  true  sense,  and  thus  to  fill  the  greatest  gap  in  public  school  teaching. 
The  course  has  been  arranged  with  reference  both  to  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  interdependence  of  the  subjects. 

ZOOLOGY   AND    GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Such  methods  are  pursued  in  the  direct  observational  study  of  animal 
structure  and  life  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation,  and  will  form  a  foundation  for  good  elementary  teaching  of 
the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  human 
physiology,  and  for  more  advanced  biological  study. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  ends,  observation,  comparison,  and  reason- 
ing from  observation  are  the  continual,  central  work  of  the  student. 
The  only  text-book  used  is  a  small  manual  of  directions  for  observation. 
Typical  animals  are  observed,  first  as  to  their  external  features,  then — by 
simple  dissections  performed  chiefly  by  the  student,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher — as  to  their  internal  structure,  with  continual  reference  to  the 
functions  subserved  by  this  structure.  The  animals  thus  observed  are 
selected  from  among  those  most  easily  collected  by  the  students,  or 
from  those  obtainable  in  the  markets,  though,  in  addition,  museum  speci- 
mens are  freely  inspected. 

Simple,  painless  experiments  upon  living  animals  show  many  of  the 
functions.  Drawing  is  a  constant  method  of  making  observation  more 
definite.  Besides  continual  use  of  the  lens  as  an  aid  to  the  eye,  the  pupils 
are  instructed  in  the  handling  of  the  compound  microscope,  so  far  as  to 
use  it  freely  in  the  class  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  The  life  his- 
tory and  development  of  two  or  more  animals  are  watched  and  recorded 
by  each  pupil. 

While  the  animals  studied  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  con- 
sequent availability  of  living  specimens,  care  is  taken  to  study  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  orders,  thus  leading  naturally  to  a  view  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  to  a  recognition  of  probable  relationships, 
and  the  principles  of  classification.  Insects,  however,  receive  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  than  any  other  class,  partly  as  affording  excellent 
and  available  material  for  study,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  life  history  and  the  methods  of  exterminating 
orchard  and  farm  pests.  Pupils  are  taught  to  prepare  by  simple 
methods  permanent  microscope  mounts  of  certain  insects  and  their  parts, 
also  of  some  of  the  more  common  insect  pests. 

An  excellent  library  is  consulted  after,  not  before,  personal  observation, 
the  pupil  being  taught  how  to  consult  authorities  and  weigh  evidence. 
In  this  way  he  is  finally  led  to  some  intelligent  consideration  of  the  great 
biological  laws  that  have  been  established,  or  that  are  the  present  focus 
of  scientific  attention. 

At  least  one  fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  general,  comparative  physiol- 
ogy, during  which  time  special  study  is  made  of  certain  fundamental      ^ 
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functions,  among  them  the  following:  breathing,  its  purpose,  and  the 
various  modes  by  which  it  is  accomplished  by  different  animals,  with 
practical  study  of  ventilation;  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  obser- 
vation of  capillary  circulation  in  various  living  animals  and  the  structure 
and  action  of  the  heart;  the  action  of  living  muscle,  as  shown  experi- 
mentally in  the  frog,  and  the  application  of  muscles  in  the  various  ani- 
mals studied;  the  general  arrangement  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  grades  of  development. 

Finally,  discussion  is  held  as  to  the  ways  of  adapting  similar  methods 
of  teaching  zoology  to  the  public  schools. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Pupils  entering  the  Normal  School  are  presumed  to  have  pursued  the 
ordinary  Grammar  School  course  in  Physiology,  and  this  is  considered, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  at  the  Normal 
School,  where  objective  methods  are  used,  and  hygienic  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  considered  in  a  broader  and  more  definite  way  than  usual, 
as  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  public  school  teachers. 

The  course  begins  with  the  general  physiology  connected  with  the 
study  of  zoology.  Here,  as  explained  under  that  head,  observation  and 
experiments  on  animals  are  pursued,  especially  as  to  breathing,  circula- 
tion, and  muscular  action,  with  dissection  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
these  functions  in  the  higher  vertebrates  and  other  animals;  the  gen- 
eral vertebrate  structure  is  familiarized;  the  cell  structure  of  animals  is 
also  observed  to  some  extent. 

The  same  method  is  followed  throughout  the  remaining  ten  weeks 
distinctively  assigned  to  human  physiology.  Other  functions  are 
studied  in  the  way  already  indicated,  all  being  carried  further  into 
detail,  especially  as  a  basis  for  practical  hygiene.  A  closer  study  of  the 
tissues  is  made,  the  pupil  being  now  trained  to  use  higher  microscope 
objectives,  to  prepare  some  of  the  easier  tissues  for  examination,  and  to 
study  others  by  the  aid  of  a  collection  of  purchased  microscope  slides. 
Constant  use  is  made  of  a  fine  Auzoux  model,  as  well  as  of  fresh  material 
from  vertebrate  and  other  animals. 

The  carefully  selected  books  and  periodicals  in  this  line,  belonging  to 
the  reference  library,  are  searched  and  discussed  upon  such  topics  as 
school  ventilation;  drainage  and  sewerage;  disinfection;  selection  and 
preparation  of  foods;  physical  training;  hygienic  dress;  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium,  and  stimulants  and 
narcotics  in  general;  care  of  the  nervous  system;  the  special  needs 
and  dangers  of  children  of  school  age;  healthful  habits  of  study,  etc. 
These  topics  are  studied,  not  by  rote,  but  as  intelligent  deductions  from 
the  physiological  functions  experimentally  studied  and  clearly  conceived. 
Pupils  are  put  in  the  line  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present 
advances  in  sanitary  science.  Practical  application  is  made  by  training 
pupils  in  proper  methods  of  breathing,  putting  them  in  turn  in  charge 
of  the  ventilation  of  their  class-room,  etc.,  while  habits  of  study,  sleep, 
exercise,  dress,  etc.,  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  established. 

Methods  of  making  the  elementary  teaching  of  physiology  objective, 
interesting,  and  practical,  are  also  considered. 
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BOTANY. 

The  work  in  Botany  varies  with  the  available  material.  The  class 
which  works  from  September  to  January  learns  more  about  fruits,  seeds, 
and  winter  buds;  the  next  class,  studying  from  February  to  June,  devotes 
more  time  to  the  classification  of  plants.  All  the  students  are  expected 
to  observe  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  germination  of  such 
typical  seeds  as  peas,  flaxseed,  castor-beans,  buckwheat,  and  corn.  The 
life  history  of  at  least  one  plant  must  be  traced  from  the  seed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  seed.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish,  upon  examina- 
tion, exogens  and  endogens.  They  must  be  able  to  classify  and  determine 
the  names  of  easily  classified  plants  described  in  the  California  Flora. 
A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  relations  between  plants  and  animals,  the 
most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the  most  important  forest  trees,  the 
forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants  in  world  building,  etc.  Parts 
of  plants  are  daily  drawn.  Few  technical  terms  are  learned,  and  these 
only  when  they  are  daily  used. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  work  in  Chemistry  consists  of  laboratory  work  by  the  student, 
followed  by  such  discussions  as  tend  to  induce  careful  experimenta- 
tion, close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison,  and  scientific  induction 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.  As  a  secondary  result,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  student  will  acquire,  and  know  how  to  acquire,  much 
interesting  and  practical  knowledge  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of 
life;  also,  be  able  to  do,  and  direct,  experimental  work  of  the  same  sort 
in  public  schools. 

The  work  comprises  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  generation  or  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02,  H3N,  N.O,  NO,  NO,, 
illuminating  gas,  and  CI,  and  the  testing  of  their  relation  to  combustion, 
their  solubility,  their  relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc. ;  the 
consideration  of  how  to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and 
formulas;  also,  sufficient  work  in  elementary  analysis  to  enable  students 
to  comprehend  how  a  chemist  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  composition  of  substances. 

2.  The  generation  and  testing  of  the  common  acids. 

3.  The  causes  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explo- 
sives in  general. 

4.  The  study  of  the  chlorine  group. 
In  illustration  and  application  of  the  foregoing  topics,  the  following 

are  discussed: 

(a)  Poisons,  tests  for,  and  antidotes  for. 

(b)  The  study  of  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  and  clay,  and  the  chemistry 
of  glass,  stoneware,  porcelain,  brick,  soils,  etc. 

(c)  The  chemistry  of  lime,  mortars,  cements,  etc. 
\d)  The  chemistry  of  iron  ores,  and  their  reduction. 
(e)  The  chemistry  of  paints,  inks,  and  dyes. 
(/)  The  chemistry  of  soaps  and  cleansing. 
(g)  The  chemistry  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 

(h)  The  chemistry  of  photography.  & 

The  work  includes  a  visit  to  the  gasworks,  brickyard,  and  pottery.  - 
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PHYSICS. 


The  work  in  Physics  is  purely  objective,  with  a  large  amount  of  lab- 
oratory practice.  The  students  are  taught  to  observe  carefully  and  accu- 
rately: first,  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  facts,  and  secondly,  that 
the  faculties  maybe  trained  to  exactness.  They  are  taught  also  to  use  the 
hand  as  an  aid  to  the  mind  in  unfolding  the  laws  of  nature.  The  labora- 
tory work  is  followed  by  discussions  intended  to  aid  them  in  experiment- 
ing, reasoning,  and  drawing  logical  conclusions.  They  are  taught  to 
construct  apparatus  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  they  may  learn  that  it  is 
possible  with  the  means  at  hand  to  get  together  a  supply  of  apparatus 
that  will  illustrate,  fairly  well,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  that  they  may  clearly  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  instru- 
ments they  are  required  to  use.  The  apparatus  is  constructed,  when 
possible,  while  the  students  are  studying  the  subjects  that  the  instru- 
ments are  intended  to  aid  in  illustrating. 

The  twenty  weeks  given  to  the  study  of  Physics  in  the  Middle  A  Class 
is  spent  as  follows: 

Students  are  taught  to  construct  a  battery;  to  observe  carefully  the 
development  of  each  part ;  to  construct  magnets  of  different  kinds,  gal- 
vanometer, and  commutator,  and  with  this  apparatus  to  develop  the  ideas 
of  force  and  energy;  and  to  construct  and  use  apparatus  intended  to 
illustrate  the  uses  of  the  magnet,  including  the  various  instruments  used 
in  telegraphy. 

They  study  experimentally  the  heating  and  luminous  effects  of  elec- 
tricity; electrical  measurements  and  resistance;  magneto-electric  and 
current  induction;  electricity  as  a  motive  power;  the  telephone;  and  the 
primary  principle  of  static  electricity. 

They  study  experimentally  the  sources  and  diffusion  of  heat;  effects  of 
heat;  thermometry;  liquefaction  and  vaporization;  heat  converted  into 
potential  energy,  and  vice  versa;  temperature  and  climate;  ventilation; 
causes  of  trade  winds  and  ocean  currents. 

The  work  in  sound  and  light  consists  of  the  following  topics:  how  sound 
is  produced;  mechanism  of  the  ear  and  vocal  organs;  causes  of  difference 
of  loudness  and  pitch  of  sound;  overtones  and  harmonics;  quality  of 
sound;  reinforcement  and  interference  of  sound  waves;  ether  waves; 
shadows  and  eclipses;  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;  images;  pris- 
matic analysis  of  light  waves;  colors. 

The  students  are  taught  to  construct  and  use  the  heliostat;  to  construct 
and  use  the  solar  microscope,  and  to  prepare  and  mount  specimens  to  be 
used  with  the  same;  also,  to  construct  and  use  the  telescope. 

In  the  Senior  A,  the  work  is  as  follows,  the  plan  and  methods  being 
the  same  as  in  Middle  A: 

1.  Develop  the  ideas  of  molar  and  molecular  forces. 

2.  Determine  experimentally  the  properties  of  matter,  the  laws  of 
motion  and  falling  bodies,  the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  simple 
mechanical  powers. 

3.  Make  and  use  the  barometer  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to 
;•;  illustrate  the  pressure  and  buoyancy  of  fluids,  and  the  compressibility 
i       and  elasticity  of  gases. 
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DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  materially  aided  by  the  training  of  the 
hand.  Recognizing  this  fact,  many  schools  have  introduced  Manual 
Training  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  Normal  School  should,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  of  an  educational  nature,  take  the  lead,  and  has, 
therefore,  adopted  the  following  plan  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training.  It  does  not  include  all  that  should  be  done  in  these  subjects, 
but  it  contains  all  that  can  be  done  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Pupils  wishing  to  enter  the  lowest,  or  Junior,  grade  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  :  horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique,  parallel,  perpendicular,  diagonal,  diameter,  the  names 
of  the  different  triangles,  square,  rectangle,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  trape- 
zium, trapezoid,  hexagon,  octagon,  pentagon,  curves  (simple  and  com- 
pound), circle  and  parts,  ellipse,  oval,  spiral,  equable  and  variable, 
symmetry,  symmetrical  repetition  on  an  axis,  around  a  center,  in  all 
directions.  They  must  be  able  to  draw  these  figures  freehand  and  with 
instruments  ;  to  ornament  them  symmetrically,  by  straight  lines,  curved 
lines,  or  both;  and  to  give  geometric  views  of  simple  objects  based  upon 
the  above-mentioned  surfaces. 

The  work  in  Drawing,  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year,  is  a 
careful  review  of  the  geometric  surfaces  and  terms,  including  funda- 
mental rules  of  design  and  geometric  views  of  objects.  To  correct  the 
tendency  in  most  systems  to  do  work  only  from  the  flat,  sketching  from 
the  object  and  from  nature  is  carried  on  progressively  throughout  the 
entire  course. 

The  work  in  Manual  Training  for  this  term  consists  of  stick,  ring,  and 
tablet  laying,  as  a  foundation  to  designing ;  also,  of  modeling  geometric 
solids  in  clay. 

The  work  for  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of  draw- 
ing from  the  model  the  appearance  of  objects,  both  curvilinear  and 
straight-lined  ;  also,  rudiments  of  shade  and  shadow.  The  manual  work 
of  this  term  includes  objects  modeled  in  clay. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  last  half  of  the  Junior  year  are  devoted 
to  the  essential  principles  of  joinery.  The  first  lessons  are  on  the  care 
and  use  of  tools,  such  as  the  plane,  rule,  gauge,  try-square,  knife,  saw, 
mallet,  chisel,  steel  square,  bevel,  brace  and  bit. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Middle  year,  geometric  designing  is  con- 
tinued and  floral  designing  introduced.  Mechanical  drawing  finishes 
the  work  of  this  term.  The  work  for  hand-training  consists  in  forming, 
from  cardboard,  geometric  solids  and  objects  based  upon  them. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  year,  two  hours  a  week  are  given 
to  making  elementary  apparatus  for  illustrating  principles  of  physics, 
for  geometry  and  surveying,  and  appliances  for  drawing  work.  These 
"home-made"  instruments  can  be  made  at  little  expense,  and  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than  more  expensive  instruments, 
which  the  average  student  and  teacher  would  be  unable  to  purchase. 

In  all  cases  students  are  required  to  work  from  drawings;  only 
f  occasionally  is  the  model  used,  that  the  drawing  may  be  better  under- 
|i      stood. 
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Each  student,  before  completing  the  course,  is  expected  to  design, 
draw,  and  construct  some  "final"  piece  of  work  for  future  use  in  school. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  work  of  the  ten  weeks  consists  of  reviews,  with 
methods  of  teaching;  historic  ornament;  and  illustrative  drawing  to  be 
applied  to  pedagogical  work,  illustrating  lessons  in  language,  reading, 
geography;  also  sketching  from  nature. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  are  allowed  to  construct,  from  draw- 
ings previously  made,  such  apparatus  as  will  be  needed  in  their  teaching. 

Drawing  especially  applicable  to  other  studies  is  taught  with  those 
studies — plant  forms  with  botany;  insect  forms  with  zoology;  geometric 
forms  with  geometry. 

PROFESSIONAL   COURSE. 

All  of  the  topics  are  accompanied  by  the  psychological  study  of  self — 
the  student's  own  mental  and  moral  phenomena — the  study  of  children 
and  reports  of  the  same,  in  addition  to  professional  reading  all  along 
the  lines,  in  books  on  pedagogy,  psychology,  educational  papers,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

ELEMENTARY   PSYCHOLOGY. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  the  work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Discussion  of  mind  study  as  the  basis  of  education,  and  of  its  value 
to  the  student  and  to  the  teacher;  leading  the  student  to  observe  the 
action  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  recognize  its  various  powers  and  faculties. 

(a)  Presentative  Powers:  When  developed;  how  trained;  tests  of  indi- 
viduals as  to  sense  defects,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  with  con- 
sideration of  their  effect  upon  his  school  work  and  their  possible  remedy. 

(b)  Representative  Powers:  Memory  and  the  laws  of  suggestion;  culti- 
vation by  special  class  exercises  and  self-discipline  in  study  and  recita- 
tion; imagination,  including  constructive  conception,  and  its  use  in  the 
mastery  and  presentation  of  the  various  school  subjects. 

(c)  Reflective  Powers:  Judgment  and  reasoning,  and  their  develop- 
ment by  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics;  logical  con- 
ception as  the  result  of  abstraction  and  generalization;  practice  in  the 
formation  of  the  syllogism. 

(d)  The  Sensibilities  considered  as  motives  to  action:  Effects  of  intense 
emotion  on  intellectual  work,  both  beneficial  and  harmful;  value  to  the 
student  of  self-poise  and  moderation. 

0)  The  Will:  Importance  to  character,  how  strengthened;  formation 
of  habits  of  attention  and  concentration;  true  freedom  as  exemplified 
in  the  relation  of  the  student  to  school  discipline,  and  of  citizens  to 
the  law. 

2.  (a)  Observation  of  children  in  the  Training  Department,  followed 
by  class  discussion.     Deduction  of  educational  principles. 

(b)  Reading  from  various  books  and  periodicals  on  educational  psy- 
chology. 

3.  Helps  to  Study:  (a)  Formation  of  habits  of  attention  and  concen- 
tration; regularity  and  the  use  of  a  study  programme;  care  of  health;  self- 
reliance;  association  and  comparison;  silent  reading;  oral  and  written 
expression. 
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4.  Hinderances:  Verbal  memory  without  comprehension;  cramming; 
depending  on  others;  irregular  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  exercising. 

ETHICS. 

The  next  four  weeks  is  given  to  discussions  of  the  following  topics: 
{a)  Relation  existing  between  judgment  and  conscience,  and  personal 
responsibility  in  right  doing. 

(b)  Duties  to  self,  to  others,  and  to  God. 

(c)  Relation  between  morals  and  manners. 

(d)  Personal  appearance,  bearing,  toilet. 

(e)  Conduct  in  public  and  in  private,  with  special  consideration  of  the 
student's  behavior  at  school. 

{/)  Reading  such  books,  as  Self-Culture,  by  J.  F.  Clarke;  Success  and 
Its  Co?iditions,  by  E.  P.  Whipple;  Duty,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE,    NUMBER,    AND    GEOGRAPHY   METHODS. 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Middle  A  is  given  to  the  following  methods: 

1.  How  to  plan  lessons. 

2.  Principles  of  questioning. 

3.  Elementary  Science  Lessons: 

(a)  Lessons  on  plants  and  animals:  study  of  parts;  adaptation  to  sur- 
roundings; uses  to  man. 

(b)  Lessons  on  clouds,  fog,  rain,  wind,  sunshine,  and  other  natural 
phenomena. 

(c)  Habits  of  close  and  accurate  observation  established  through  con- 
stant effort  to  express  thought  by  means  of  language,  drawing,  and 
modeling. 

4.  Primary  Number  Methods: 

(a)  Purpose  of  number  work;  faculties  trained;  time  and  place  in 
school  work. 

{b)  Numbers  to  ten:  equal  and  unequal  parts. 

[c)  Numbers  to  one  hundred:  building  of  numbers  by  tens;  addition 
and  subtraction;  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  one  hundred 
contained  in  the  multiplication  table. 

All  development  work  is  to  be  concrete,  and  careful  directions  are 
given  concerning  the  use  of  objects  and  all  apparatus  practicable  in 
number  work. 

5.  Primary  Geography  Methods: 

(a)  Home  lessons:  observation  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  within  sight. 
Forms  of  land  and  water;  directions;  modeling  and  mapping  vicinity, 
with  study  of  map  language;  action  of  water  in  shaping  relief,  making 
soil,  etc. 

(b)  Globe  lessons:  shape  and  size  of  earth;  directions  on  globe;  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water;  climate. 

(c)  Transition  from  globe  to  map  and  formation  of  general  concepts 
of  foreign  geography  through  pictures,  reading,  objects,  etc. 

(d)  Continent  lessons:  study  of  continents  as  to  relative  position  and 
:      size;  coast  line;  mountains;  river  systems;  lakes;  climate;  productions; 

people;  principal  cities  and  interesting  localities. 
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(e)  Political  and  commercial  geography  of  the  United  States  and  other 
representative  nations  of  the  earth. 

PRIMARY   READING   AND   LANGUAGE   METHODS. 

Second  half  of  Middle  A .     Ten  weeks. 

1.  Relative  activity  of  the  intellectual  powers  at  different  ages. 

2.  Oral  instruction  —  objective,  indirect,  direct;  proportion  of  book 
study  in  different  grades. 

3.  The  following  principles  of  questioning  are  taught  or  reviewed,  and 
illustrated  by  model  lessons  and  by  written  plans  and  practice  work,  with 
criticisms:  (a)  Questions  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil; 
(0)  Every  question  should  produce  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil; 
(c)  Questions  should  be  clear,  definite,  and  to  the  point;  (d)  In  a  series 
of  questions  proceed  in  logical  order;  (e)  In  order  to  cultivate  language, 
seldom  ask  a  question  that  can  be  answered  in  a  single  word;  (_/)  In 
order  to  cultivate  habits  of  attention,  usually  ask  the  question  before 
calling  upon  the  pupil. 

4.  Reading  Methods.  Specific  principles:  (a)  Reading  is  talking  from 
a  book;  (b)  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and,  finally,  the  judgment 
must  be  trained  in  order  to  gain  and  to  impart  the  writer's  thoughts: 
(0  In  all  the  other  oral  recitations  in  school,  the  pupil  should  make 
constant  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  reading. 

The  grades  discussed  are  as  follows:  1.  Blackboard  and  Chart  Class 
(a)  Script-reading — sentence  and  word  method,  tracing  and  writing;  (b) 
Print-reading — charts  and  books;  (c)  Vocal  drill  preparatory  to  phonetic 
analysis  and  correct  pronunciation;  (d)  Names  of  letters,  spelling  de- 
vices, simple  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and  capitals;  (e)  Teach 
children  to  read  as  they  should  talk.  2.  Exercises  in  First  and  Second 
Readers:  (a)  To  train  position  of  body,  breathing,  eye,  ear,  voice, 
memory,  self-possession;  (b)  For  emphasis  and  feeling,  questioning  tc 
arouse  the  imagination  and  emotions;  (c)  How  to  conduct  impromptv 
reading  in  supplementary  works,  and  how  to  consult  reference  and  library 
books. 

5.  Primary  language  Methods.  Specific  principles:  (a)  With  young 
children  language  is  learned  by  imitation;  (b)  The  habits  formed  ir 
language  are  more  important  than  the  knowledge  gained;  (c)  The  stud} 
of  the  science  of  language  belongs  to  the  years  of  judgment. 

The  necessity  for  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  emphasized,  and  also  the 
aims  to  be  reached — the  correct  use  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  the  increase 
of  that  vocabulary,  the  development  of  faculties  most  conspicuousl} 
active,  habits  of  logical  thought,  and  fluency  of  expression. 

Simple  science  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the  human  body, 
etc.,  games,  story-telling,  copying,  letter- writing,  dictation,  pictures,  and 
reproduction  of  descriptive  or  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  afford  ample 
materials  for  this  work.  The  plan  is  to  be  adapted  to  Language  Lessons 
in  the  State  series.  The  thought  is  also  emphasized  that  all  the  othei 
recitations  conducted  in  schools  should,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  language 
lessons. 

The  model  lessons,  with  reports,  and  written  plans,  with  practice  and 
criticism,  are  continued  here. 
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PEDAGOGY. 

Senior  B.     Ten  weeks. 

Psychological  study  of  self  and  observations  on  child  nature  continued. 
Topics  discussed: 

1.  Psychology  continued. 

2.  Education  vs.  Learning:  General  education,  special  education;  The 
new  education;  Principles  of  education. 

3.  Questioning  continued. 

4.  Recitations:  Purpose,  kinds,  lectures,  etc. 

5.  Teaching  Processes:  Testing,  instructing,  drilling,  assigning  work. 

6.  Intellectual  Training. 

7.  Physical  Training. 

8.  Moral  Training:  Ways  and  means,  difficulties,  self-control,  appe- 
tites, passions,  temperance,  conscience,  will,  etc.  School  incentives, 
proper  and  improper.     Reading  and  illustration. 

Practical  lessons  are  given  by  the  teacher  and  by  members  of  the  class, 
illustrating  the  training  of  sight,  hearing,  voice,  memory,  imagination, 
conception,  judgment,  etc.,  in  connection  with  common  school  subjects: 
such  as  reading,  drawing,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  singing,  class 
management,  scientific  temperance,  manners,  and  morals. 

Senior  A.     First  ten  weeks. 

1.  The  History  of  Education. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

3.  The  Teacher:  His  responsibility,  motives,  preparation,  progress; 
his  habits — physical,  mental,  moral;  his  relation  to  the  profession,  the 
pupils,  the  parents,  the  trustees,  the  community. 

Senior  A .     Second  ten  weeks. 

Principles  of  Teaching:  (a)  School  Law;  (b)  School  register  and  reports 
to  County  Superintendents;  (c)  Qualifications  for  teaching;  (d)  Obtaining 
a  situation;  (e)  Educational  instrumentalities;  (/)  School  organization; 
(g)  Courses  of  study  and  programme;  (h)  Examinations;  (i)  Manage- 
ment— planning  work,  conducting  classes,  governing,  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  principles  of  management;  (/)  Records  and  written  work; 
{k)  Work  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools;  (/)  Review  of  educational 
principles. 

Remarks. 

All  the  work  in  methods  and  in  pedagogy,  in  addition  to  the  theory, 
is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  learning  to  do  by  doing;  and  practice  is 
continued  through  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  Normal  School,  so  that 
students  will  prepare  each  lesson  with  a  view,  not  only  to  gaining 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  but  also  to  adapting  and  teaching  that  lesson, 
and  students  are  called  upon  to  teach  the  class  as  often  as  possible, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  for  the  training  in  higher  methods  and 
self-possession. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


GEOMETRY. 


The  intention  is  to  present  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  students 
may  be  prepared  to  teach  Elementary  Geometry  in  the  Grammar  grades. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  country  schools,  part  of  the  long  time  now  given 
to  arithmetic  may  profitably  be  spent  on  simple  constructive  geometry. 
The  following  schedule  gives  briefly  the  main  ideas  of  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  this  school,  the  students  being  taught  to  remodel  and  adapt 
this  to  the  needs  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  the  Junior  B  term  no  text-book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
The  simple  constructions  in  geometrical  drawing  are  performed  and 
explained.  The  use  of  compasses  and  protractor  is  taught.  The  pupils 
are  led,  in  this  construction  work,  to  discover  many  of  the  truths  which 
they  afterwards  demonstrate  ;  at  the  same  time  the  distinction  is  carefully 
drawn  between  absolute  demonstration  and  inferences  drawn  from  meas- 
urements. 

In  plane  surveying  the  students  work  the  following  problems  in  the 
field:  to  measure  an  impassable  line,  to  measure  the  distance  to  an  inac- 
cessible point,  and  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible 
points.  The  angles  are  taken  with  home-made  surveying  instruments, 
and  the  triangles  are  solved  by  drawing  to  scale,  by  the  law  of  similar 
triangles,  or  by  the  law  of  sines,  using  the  table  of  natural  sines.  Con- 
stant attention  is  given  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  to  methods  oi 
teaching  the  subject  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

In  the  Senior  A  term  the  work  done  is  the  equivalent  of  Wentworth's 
Plane  Geometry.  The  students  are  led  by  questioning  to  discover  the 
principal  truths  in  regard  to  parallels,  angles,  triangles,  parallelograms, 
circles,  etc.,  and  to  give  original  demonstrations  of  the  theorems  which 
they  state.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term  the  text-book  is  used  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  familiar  to  the  student. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  whole  numbers,  decimals,  and  fractions;  in  the  principles  of 
percentage  and  their  application  to  profit  and  loss,  simple  interest,  and 
the  simple  cases  of  commission;  in  mensuration  of  rectangular  surfaces 
and  solids;  and  in  involution  and  evolution  of  small  numbers  by  inspec- 
tion. The  examples  given  are  to  be  solved  and  explained  in  a  logical 
way.  Merely  the  answer  or  a  solution  according  to  some  rule  will  not 
suffice. 

Middle  B.  Twenty  weeks.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  taken  up,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  year  of  school  work,  and  a  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  logical  way  of  presenting  the  subject  to  children.  While  doing  this, 
a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  the  essentials  of  arithmetic.  The  topics 
studied  are  those  that  properly  belong  to  the  common  school  work. 

Senior  B.  Ten  weeks.  The  work  of  the  Middle  year  is  extended  by 
giving  a  thorough  drill  in  more  complicated  and  difficult  problems  in 
the  subjects  studied  in  that  year.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  less  important  topics  that  are  still  found  in  most  arithmetics, 
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and  in  many  courses  of  study,  such  as  Greatest  Common  Divisor,  Least 
Common  Multiple,  Metric  System,  Bank  Discount,  Exchange,  Stocks, 
Equation  of  Payments,  and  the  more  difficult  problems  in  Mensuration. 
Throughout  the  course  the  aim  is  to  inspire  real  thought,  and  to  culti- 
vate skill,  rapidity,  and  accuracy. 

ALGEBRA. 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  algebra  in  the  Normal 
School  curriculum,  careful  discrimination  is  made,  rejecting  complicated 
forms,  and  drilling  thoroughly  on  simple  work  illustrative  of  principles. 
This  work  includes  : 

1.  The  gaining  of  clear  conceptions  of  the  representation  of  quantities 
by  letters  and  signs;  especially  of  the  use  of  positive  and  negative  signs 
to  indicate  opposite  relations,  as  in  the  direction  of  distances,  applica- 
tion of  force,  time  before  and  after,  measurements  of  heat,  etc. ;  compu- 
tation of  the  same  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division; 
application  of  these  ideas  in  original  problems  by  the  pupil. 

2.  Factoring;  to  gain  clear  ideas  of  the  composition  of  quantities,  also 
the  power  of  quick  work  by  rejecting  equal  factors  as  early  as  possible 
in  all  computations,  especially  in  fractions  and  equations.  Much  drill  is 
given,  by  easy  stages,  in  careful,  yet  rapid  work,  on  quantities  that  are 
not  complicated. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  equation,  and  its  application  in  the  solution  of 
problems;  the  skillful  handling  of  the  simple  equation,  by  dropping 
from  both  members  equal  terms  or  parts  of  terms,  positive  or  negative, 
by  canceling  equal  factors  from  both  members,  and  by  condensing  each 
member,  thus  keeping  the  members  of  the  equation  always  as  small  as 
possible,  instead  of  increasing  their  size  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  clearing 
of  fractions  first;  simultaneous  simple  equations  to  be  reduced  by  equally 
skillful  methods. 

4.  Radicals,  mainly  taught  as  an  application  of  factoring;  fractional 
and  negative  exponents  taught  in  principle,  but  only  in  simple  form; 
simple  involution  and  evolution. 

5.  The  reduction  of  the  quadratic  equation  of  one  unknown  quantity, 
in  easy  forms,  with  some  attention  to  the  nature  of  its  roots. 

6.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  to  be  brought  out  in  the  fore- 
going, by  noticing  the  use  of  negative  as-  well  as  positive  quantities  for 
measurements,  by  comparing  the  algebraic  and  geometric  methods  of 
extraction  of  binomial  square  and  cube  roots,  and  by  developing  the  fact 
that  algebraic  quantities  may  represent  geometric  forms;  the  further 
application  of  this  last  point  to  be  made  in  the  Senior  geometry. 

While  the  ordinary  elementary  text-books  on  algebra  represent  about 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  lines,  the  more  complicated  examples 
and  problems  are  exchanged  for  a  larger  number  of  simpler  and  more 
typical  exercises,  this  work  being  considered  much  more  valuable  for  the 
public  schools,  and,  indeed,  for  any  limited,  course  in  algebra. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

Ten  weeks  is  given  to  general  geography  and  methods  in  the  Junio: 
year,  and  ten  weeks  to  physical  geography  and  methods  in  the  Senio: 
year. 

Methods  in  primary  geography  are  given  in  the  Middle  year. 

All  the  work  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  natural  science,  and  show; 
how  to  connect  the  actual  observations  of  nature  with  the  study  of  books 
pictures,  maps,  and  other  practical  apparatus.  The  special  aim  of  th< 
work  is  to  give  students  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves 
and  to  use  that  knowledge  correctly. 

History  and  geography,  depending  as  they  do  upon  each  other,  mus 
be  studied  and  taught  together;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  all  through  th< 
course  that  whether  the  work  bears  the  name  of  geography  or  of  history 
the  two  are  pursued  as  one  study. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Junior  work  begins  with  the  study  of  a  typical  continent,  whicl 
is  afterwards  used  continually  as  a  unit  of  comparison  in  the  study  o 
the  other  continents.  The  most  prominent  natural  divisions  are  studie( 
and  the  political  divisions  discussed  comparatively.  Sand,  outline,  anc 
profile  maps  are  used  throughout.  Students  are  led  by  careful  observa 
tion  and  research  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  climate 
animal,  vegetable,  and  human  life.  Under  human  life,  races,  manner: 
and  customs,  education,  religion,  and  governments  are  studied  in  -. 
simple  and  general  way,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  and  practica 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  may  be  gained.  Special  attention  is  givei 
to  the  study  of  commerce,  transportation,  and  travel. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  world  in  general  is  obtained  by  a  carefu 
study  of  such  countries  and  cities  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Bgypt 
China,  Russia,  New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  following  characteristics  form  the  basis  of  work  upon  these  coun 
tries  and  cities:  Political  condition,  manners  and  customs,  commercia 
relations,  traveling  facilities,  education,  condition  of  women,  religion 
both  past  and  present.  The  pupils  learn  the  position  of  countries  unde: 
discussion,  with  reference  to  a  few  simple  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
and  gain  skill  in  sketching  outlines  and  profiles. 

The  following  works  are  found  of  great  assistance  to  pupils:  Boy 
Travelers,  by  Knox;  Zigzag  Journeys,  by  Butterworth;  Bird's-eye  Vieii 
of  the  World,  by  Reclus;  Panorama  of  Nations;  History  of  Unitec 
States,  by  Eggleston;  Story  of  the  Natio?is  (series),  by  Putnam;  Wan 
derings  in  Four  Continents;  Wonderful  Cities  of  the  World,  by  Smith 
Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World,  by  Shepard;  What  Darwin  Saw,  b] 
Darwin;  Madam  How  a?id  Lady  Why,  by  Kingsley. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Ten  weeks  in  the  Senior  A  term  is  given  to  the  study  of  Physical  Geog 
/K      raphy,  as  follows: 

/x,          1.  Geodetical  and  astronomical  geography — three  weeks. 
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The  students  are  to  construct  simple  instruments  with  which  to  make 
such  measurements  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  how  the  size  of  the 
earth  is  determined,  how  the  distance  to  the  moon  can  be  measured,  etc. 
Rude  instruments  for  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  enable 
the  pupils  to  determine  latitude,  to  observe  the  movement  among  the 
stars,  of  the  moon  and  one  or  two  of  the  planets,  to  measure  the  distance 
of  inaccessible  objects,  etc.  The  comparative  distances  from  the  sun  and 
the  sizes  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system  are  briefly  discussed.  How 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  its  axial  inclination, 
together  with  its  varying  distance  from  the  sun,  cause  the  varying  lengths 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  etc.,  is  thoroughly  studied. 
Standard  time  and  the  International  date  line  are  here  discussed. 

2.  Geology — three  weeks. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  of  physical  features.  The  ap- 
pearance and  the  mode  of  formation  of  stratified  rocks,  the  erosive  action 
of  water,  the  evidence  that  mountains  have  been  upheaved,  etc.,  are 
studied  by  observation  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  Granite,  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  sand,  sandstone,  clay,  slate,  chalk,  and  marble  are  exam- 
ined; their  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  studied,  that  the  different  effects  of  erosion  depending  upon 
the  material  of  the  rocks  worn  down  may  be  understood.  Earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  are  briefly  discussed. 

3.  General  review  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth — one  week. 

4.  Tides  and  ocean  currents — one  week. 

5.  Climatology — two  weeks. 

HISTORY. 

United  States  history  is  prefaced  by  a  short  study  or  review  of  Egypt, 
Rome,  Greece,  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  foundation  work  for  modern 
European  history.  The  physical  geography  of  each  country  is  studied 
with  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  political  geography  and  history 
of  each. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  work: 

1.  Political  History — race,  origin,  government,  extent,  dependencies, 
with  a  brief  study  of  Roman  law  and  government  as  transmitted  through 
English  history  to  our  own. 

2.  Civilization — literature,  education,  monuments  and  art,  science  and 
inventions. 

3.  Manners  and  Customs — general  character,  religion,  burial. 

4.  Summary,  showing  the  influence  of  the  history  upon  European 
and  American  history. 

General  European  history  is  studied  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  preliminary  to  periods  of  dis- 
covery, exploration,  and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the  state 
of  learning  and  invention  and  as  to  the  systems  of  government. 

History   of  the   United    States    is    taught    in    connection    with    the 

geography  of  eastern  and  southwestern  North   America   and   northern 

South  America,  by  physical  maps  and  blackboard  diagrams.  A 

1.  Period  of  Discovery  and  Explorations. — Definite  location  of  areas,       1 
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as  claimed  by  the  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  and  the  basis  o 
each  claim.     Early  settlement  in  North  America. 

2.  Colonial  Period  of  the  United  States. — The  thirteen  colonies  are 
studied  in  sections: 

{a)  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southern  Colonies,  with  associated  re 
semblances  and  contrasts  as  to  time,  motive,  class,  and  nationality  o 
pioneers. 

(b)  Form  of  government  at  first  adopted,  its  development  and  modifi 
cations  because  of  accessions  of  new  material  to  original  colonies;  th( 
process  of  assimilation. 

(c)  Common  schools,  colleges,  general  material  progress. 

(d)  Growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency 
towards  union  in  the  colonies  down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  careful  reading  anc 
discussion  of  both  these  documents. 

(e)  Overlapping  grants,  conflicting  boundaries,  and  development  o 
State  jealousies  as  explanatory  of  failure  of  government  under  the  Arti 
cles  of  Confederation. 

Geography  to  accompany  this  work  :  the  location  of  principal  towns 
observing  lack  of  internal  improvements,  location  of  the  most  profitable 
industries,  showing  generally  why  things  were  as  they  were  and  no' 
otherwise. 

In  all  this  teaching  an  effort  is  made  to  project  the  past  into  the  present 
making  events  a  living  reality  and  imagining  ourselves  the  actors,  so  fai 
as  possible.  Pictures  are  used  for  illustration,  and  patriotic  and  historic 
selections  from  American  poets  and  novelists  are  frequently  read. 

3.  Revolutionary  War. — {a)  Careful  attention  to  causes. 

(b)  Brief  account  of  military  leaders,  events,  and  results. 

(c)  Special  study  of  1781-1789  as  a  critical  period. 

(d)  The  study  of  the  Constitution  as  to  its  origin  and  prominent  origi 
nal  features — other  important  features  to  be  developed  in  the  administra 
tions  as  constitutional  questions  arise. 

4.  Period  of  Administrations. — For  the  geography  of  this  period  i. 
progressive  map  is  made,  locating  new  States,  and  industries  dependem 
on  physical  features;  also,  mineral  regions,  agricultural  and  manufact 
uring  sections.  Internal  improvements  affecting  commerce  are  located 
also  the  important  railroads,  river  and  ocean  steamship  routes,  canals 
telegraph  lines,  etc.  The  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest  and  pur 
chase  to  be  represented  on  a  separate  map. 

The  history  of  this  period  includes  a  survey  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  workings  of  government  under  the  new  constitutional  law. 

(b)  Rise,  progress,  and  transformation  of  great  political  parties 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  any  conspicuous  political  issue 
in  each  presidential  campaign. 

(c)  The  development  of  the  slave  power  and  rise  of  anti-slavery  ideas 
culminating  in  sectional  hostility  and  civil  war. 

(d)  Physical  causes  of  this  sectional  hostility. 

(e)  Conspicuous  acts  of  Executive,    Congress,   and  Judiciary   during 
T      each  administration,  and  condition  of  the  national  debt. 
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(/)  The  tariff  question,  and  progress  of  invention  as  related  to  mate- 
rial progress  of  United  States. 

(g)  Military  inventions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  military 
academies  as  related  to  scientific  warfare. 

(h)  Progress  of  education. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events,  the 
pupils  memorizing  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  dates.  Birthdays 
of  patriots  and  the  legal  and  national  holidays  as  they  occur,  are  cele- 
brated by  suitable  literary  exercises  of  a  historical  character. 

Persons  wishing  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  advance  of  the  first 
term  of  the  Middle  Class,  must  be  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination  in 
both  general  and  United  States  history  as  outlined  above. 

Some  of  the  reference  books  used  are  as  follows  :  Barnes'  Brief 
General  History;  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History;  Fisher's 
Outlines  of  Universal  History ;  Meyers'  General  History;  for  Mythology, 
Travel,  and  Biography — Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable;  Church's  Stories  of  the 
Old  World;  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  by  Charlotte  Yonge;  Plutarch's 
Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  John  S.  White;  Stories  from  Ancient  His- 
tory, by  Agnes  Strickland;  Egypt,  Past  and  Present,  by  W.  D.  Adams; 
Uarda,  by  George  Ebers;  Rome,  Greece,  The  Jews  (The  Story  of  the 
Nations);  Childs'  Topical  Analysis  of  United  States  History;  Columbus, 
by  Windsor;  History  of  English  Colonies  in  America,  by  Lodge;  Wash- 
ington and  his  Country,  by  Irving  and  Fiske  ;  History  of  our  Navy,  by 
Lossing  ;  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  by  Fiske;  Schouler's 
History  of  the  United  States. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the  actual 
tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all  drill  in 
singing  and  voice  culture. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  three  years  is  as  follows: 

Junior  Year. — Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C,  G, 
D,  and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Middle  Year. — Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys,  theory 
reviews,  and  transposition. 

Senior  Year. — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems,  reviews,  and  study 
of  minor  and  chromatic  scales.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  teach  singing 
in  the  Training  Department  five  weeks. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  true  teacher  sees  in  the  increasing  public  interest  in  Physical 
Culture  the  promise  that  a  long-felt  want  in  our  present  system  of 
education  will  soon  be  supplied.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  to  train  the 
mind  systematically,  the  equally  important  training  of  the  body  has 
been  neglected. 

1   The  action  of  the  mind  is  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of      ^$ 
the  body;  conversely,  the  development  of  the  body  is  an  important  factor        j 
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in  the  action  of  the  mind.  This  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body 
results  in  self-control. 

The  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  made  thoroughly  practical,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  average  district  school.  In  the  Junior  year  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  correct  walking,  poising,  sitting,  standing,  bowing,  and 
general  bearing.  While  vigorous  exercises  are  given  with  light 
apparatus;  such  as,  dumb-bells,  wands,  poles,  etc.,  for  developing 
strength  and  endurance,  and  for  acquiring  promptness,  accuracy,  and 
quietness  of  movement. 

In  the  Middle  year  there  is  a  thorough  review  of  the  principles  given 
in  the  Junior  year,  with  methods.  Drills  for  outdoor  exercises  are  also 
a  part  of  this  year's  work. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  is  completed  with 
{a)  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Delsarte  system;  (&)  exercises  and 
much  drill  in  the  applications  of  its  principles;  (c)  instruction  in  general 
stage  management. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST  GRADE— FIRST  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   WESSONS. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — Simple  conversational  lessons  on  the 
parts  of  the  living  human  body:  head,  limbs,  and  particularly  the  hand; 
their  uses  and  movements  as  instruments  of  the  soul  within;  protection 
of  them  and  care  as  to  neatness,  unobtrusiveness,  and  proper  positions. 
Graceful  movement  exercises,  so  conducted  as  not  to  develop  vanity  or 
self-consciousness. 

Fa?niliar  Plants. — Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit,  seed.  Sketches 
of  these  on  blackboard  and  paper. 

Animals. — Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  pigeon,  sparrow,  duck,  frog, 
gopher,  butterfly,  and  other  animals  that  may  be  daily  seen.  Sketches 
of  the  simpler  parts  of  these  animals.  The  limbs  and  movements  of 
these  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  human  being. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Sky,  sun,  moon,  stars. 

Illustrated  by  these  lessons  are  developed  ideas  of:  Color — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  gray,  brown,  white,  black.  Place — on,  above, 
under;  before,  behind;  left,  right;  and  the  like.  Size — large,  small;  great, 
little;  long,  short;  larger,  largest;  and  the  like.  Prominent  qualities  of 
objects — rough,  smooth;  sweet,  sour;  brittle,  tough;    etc. 

language;. 

Oral  Lessons. — Purpose — to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  correct  forms  of  speech;  correctness,  however,  not  to  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  freedom.  Material — observation  lessons,  suggestive 
pictures,  reading  lessons,  and  what  other  material  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  may  suggest. 

Readi7ig. — From  the  blackboard.  Reading  from  charts,  leaflets,  and 
from  many  books  of  the  first  year  grade;  such  as  Powell's  Primer, 
Powell's  First  Reader,  Stickney's  Primer,  Stickney's  First  Reader, 
Barnes'  New  Natio7ial  First  Reader,  State  Series  First  Reader.  Read- 
ing traced  sentences  and  sentences  copied  from  blackboard  or  from  slips. 

A  few  pieces  of  classical  poetry,  suitable  for  little  children,  learned  and 
recited.     Mythological  stories  told  and  reproduced. 

The  very  first  work  in  reading  is  not  to  teach  the  child  to  get  thoughts 
from  written  words,  but  rather  to  show  him  that  thoughts  may  be  written 
as  well  as  spoken;  therefore,  the  short,  simple,  blackboard  sentences  are 
usually  but  the  written  expressions  of  the  child's  own  spoken  thoughts 
obtained  from  him  by  specially  directing  his  observation. 

In  order  to  permit  natural  expression,  much  of  the  reading  for  this 
F      year  is  conversational  in  style.  5j$ 
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Writing. — Two  or  three  simple  movement  exercises.  The  forms  ar 
names  of  letters  learned.  Tracing  and  copying  words  and  sentena 
from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Short  sentences  written  from  di 
tation. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  position  of  the  hand  and  body.  Speci 
exercises  are  given  to  produce  easy  movement,  while  the  child  obtaii 
the  forms  of  letters  by  making  them  very  large,  and  drawing  rather  the 
writing  them.  Pen  and  ink  are  used  from  the  beginning,  and  all  writir 
is  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Spelling. — Elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols  learned  and  associate 
Lessons  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words  to  1 
spelled.  Word  building  by  combining  the  elementary  sounds  with  01 
another  and  with  portions  of  words. 

Recognition  of  new  words  by  calling  attention  to  their  structure  i 
developed  in  word  building.  Spelling  of  the  words  copied  from  tl 
blackboard  and  from  slips.  Dictation  of  simple  phrases  and  short  se 
tences.  Children  are  taught  to  spell  the  words  they  should  use,  but  a 
not  required  to  spell  all  the  words  they  read.  Much  study  of  the  appea 
ance  and  sound  of  the  word  is  done  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  produ 
it  orally  or  in  writing.  In  writing  he  is  encouraged  to  omit  all  words 
whose  spelling  he  is  doubtful. 

NUMBER. 

"  Numbers  should  be  first  learned  without  being  taught."—  A.  E.  Winship. 

"  Things  are  held  in  the  mind  by  their  form,  and  not  by  their  number;  and  a  pu] 
who  studies  form  and  natural  science  one  year,  letting  number  be  incidental,  and  th 
begins  the  direct  study  of  number  with  these  things  in  a  parallel  course,  will  knc 
much  more  of  number  in  three  years  than  one  who  studies  number  alone  from  t 
beginning.— IV.  W.  Speer. 

Acting  upon  the  above  principle,  and  realizing  also  the  great  dang 
there  is  (even  when  many  varieties  of  objects  are  used)  in  producing  repe 
tions  of  words  instead  of  ideas,  no  systematized  lessons  in  number  a 
given  during  the  first  year.  Much  opportunity  is  afforded,  however,  f 
its  incidental  study  in  the  various  observation  lessons  the  child  receive 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  expected  to  have  a  general  idea  of  nui 
ber,  and  to  hold  clearly  in  mind,  with  no  effort,  certain  groupings,  su< 
as  the  following:  A  horse  has  four  legs,  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  tl 
other,  or  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  A  man  has  ten  fingers,  five  < 
each  hand.  A  bird  has  two  wings,  while  a  bee  has  four.  A  cube  has  s 
sides  and  eight  corners.     A  geranium  has  five  petals. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  hemispher 
cylinder  cut  lengthwise,  right-angled  triangular  prism.  (No  speci 
attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils  memorize  the  names  of  the  geometr 
forms  modeled.) 

Drawing. — Form  lessons  upon  objects  modeled.     Sketch  square,  rec 
angle,  triangle,  and  circle,  from  these  solids.     (See  Observation  Lessons 
;•;  Tablet,  Stick,   and  Ring  Laying. — To  represent  faces  of  the  soli< 

,♦,      studied;  to  teach  direction,  location,  and  orderly  arrangement. 
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Inventive  arrangement  of  tablets,  sticks,  and  rings  to  assist  in  design- 
ing.    Simple  objects  laid  with  sticks  and  rings. 

MUSIC. 

First  half  year  given  entirely  to  singing  easy  and  pleasing  rote  songs. 

Careful  attention  given  to  pitch,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Second  half  year:  In  addition  to  above  work,  the  scale  by  numerals, 
and  pitch  names  as  called  for  by  teacher. 

Exercises  in  very  simple  skips  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  manual 
signs. 

All  songs  and  exercises  are  kept  within  range  of  pupils'  voices. 

Frequently  change  the  key  in  order  to  rest  the  voice  and  secure  uni- 
formity. 

MORAL  CULTURE. 

Teach  importance  of  the  happy  heart  and  the  pleasant  face. 
•       Little  helpers  at  home  and  school. 

Kindness  to  pets.     Reference:  Tracts  of  Humane  Society. 
Respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  animals.     Do  not  neglect  them. 
Wanton  cruelty  is  far  less  frequent  than  heedless  cruelty. 
Read    The  Birds'  Christ?nas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin;   Five 
Little  Peppers,  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Exercises  in  rapid  changes  of  position  for  training  in  promptness, 
obedience,  and  quietness.  Simple  arm,  leg,  head,  trunk,  hand,  and  foot 
exercises.  Keeping  step  in  plain  marching.  Such  individual  exercises 
as  will  correct  bad  habits  of  walking,  standing,  sitting,  etc. 

SECOND  GRADE— SECOND  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — The  organs  of  the  special  senses;  what 
they  are,  and  how  used  by  the  mind  within  to  find  out  things.  Care  and 
protection  of  them.  Read  to  class  selections  from  such  books  as  Little 
Lucy's  Six  Servants,  etc. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  Continued. — Different  kinds  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  grouped  according  to  color,  shape,  quality,  etc.  Ani- 
mals previously  studied  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  others  that 
children  often  see. 

Observation  of  the  use  of  the  special  senses  by  these  animals.  Sketches 
of  the  simple  plant  and  animal  forms  studied. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Air,  wind;  dew,  frost;  ground,  hill,  mountain; 
fog,  clouds,  rain;  brook  or  stream. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  the  First 
Grade. 

Short,    carefully   selected    stories    told    or    read    to    the    pupils    and 
reproduced  by  them  orally.     Simple  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures  or      ;•; 
by  the  observation  lessons  expressed  in  writing.  I 
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The  mechanics  of  language  taught  this  year  are  the  following:  Use  c 
periods  as  the  closing  marks  of  statements  and  commands  and  afte 
initials  and  signatures.  Use  of  question  marks.  Use  of  commas  in 
series,  illustrated  by  combining  several  short  statements,  questions,  0 
commands  into  one  sentence.  Use  of  commas  in  setting  off  attentio 
words.  Use  of  capitals  in  beginning  sentences,  as  the  first  letters  c 
special  names,  in  writing  the  words  I  and  O.  Drill  lessons  upon  the  us 
of  is  and  are,  was  and  were.  The  difference  between  the  request  and  th 
command. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  the  second  year  grade,  such  a 
Powell's  First  Reader,  Powell's  Second  Reader,  Johonnot's  Cats  an 
Dogs,  Franklin's  Second  Reader,  Barnes'  Second  Reader,  Stickney* 
Second  Reader.  Reading  at  sight  from  books  of  first  year  grade.  Reac 
ing  stories  from  blackboard.  Reading  from  leaflets.  Reading  individus 
written  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc.  Cart 
fully  chosen  selections  of  poetry  recited. 

Writing. — Simple  movement  exercises.  Copying  exercises  from  th 
blackboard  and  from  slips.  Copying  paragraphs  and  stanzas  from  th 
reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences  written  from  dictf 
tion. 

Much  drill  upon  the  spacing  of  letters,  sometimes  using  double-rule 
paper  for  the  purpose;  correct  form,  however,  not  to  be  gained  at  th 
expense  of  cramped  positions  of  the  hand  and  body. 

Spelling. — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  an 
pronunciation  of  words  to  be  spelled.  Word  building,  and  recognitio 
of  new  words  through  their  structure,  as  developed  in  word  building 
continued.  Spelling  of  words  that  occur  in  written  exercises.  Spellin 
matches,  sliced  words,  and  various  other  devices  to  maintain  interest  i 
spelling. 

NUMBER. 

Building  numbers  with  objects  to  ten,  inclusive,  by  grouping  them  i 
equal  parts.  Separating  numbers  into  equal  parts.  Easy  fractions 
parts  of  numbers  thoroughly  drilled  upon,  as:  one  half  of  ten  apple* 
one  fourth  of  eight  marbles,  one  third  of  nine  boys.  Building  number 
by  grouping  them  in  two  unequal  parts.  Separating  numbers  into  tw 
unequal  parts.  Same  work  to  be  done  with  figures.  Work  to  be  mainl 
concrete.     No  signs  of  operation  used. 

Coins  from  1  cent  to  10  cents,  inclusive;  pint,  quart;  inch.  Simpl 
business  transactions  carried  out  objectively. 

Building  numbers  with  objects  by  ten,  from  ten  to  one  hundred,  inck 
sive.  Separating  numbers  into  groups  composed  of  tens.  Easy  frac 
tional  parts  of  these  numbers  taught  objectively  and  by  comparing  wit! 
numbers  from  one  to  ten;  as  one  third  of  nine  men,  one  third  of  ninet 
men;  one  half  of  8  cents,  one  half  of  So  cents.  Building  and  separatin 
these  numbers  expressed  by  figures.     Much  of  the  work  to  be  concrete 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Clay   Modeling. — Of  ellipsoid,    ovoid,    equilateral   triangular   prism 
cone,  pyramid.     (No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  children  memoriz 
jp      the  names  of  the  geometric  forms  modeled. ) 
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Drawing. — Sketch,  ellipse,  oval,  rectangle,  triangle;  circle,  square, 
from  these  solids.  Pastels  and  water  colors  used.  (See  Observation 
Lessons. ) 

Tablet,  Stick,  a?id  Ring  Laying. — Of  faces  of  the  solids  studied. 
Inventive  arrangement  in  borders,  squares,  and  rectangles.  Simple 
objects  laid  with  sticks  and  rings. 

MUSIC. 

Scale  by  numerals  and  syllables  with  frequent  change  of  key,  omitting 
such  sounds  as  may  in  the  least  strain  pupils'  voices. 

Interval  exercises  continued.  Much  practice  in  this  work  should  be 
given  by  exercises  composed  of  numerals  of  the  scale. 

Learn  signs  of  expressions  and  practice  writing  characters  used  in 
music. 

Rote  songs  at  option. 

Careful  attention  given  to  time,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  andjposition 
of  body. 

MORAE  CULTURE. 

Truthfulness:  Importance  of  truthfulness;  the  dangers  of  falsehoods. 

Unselfishness:  The  happiness  it  brings;  giving  is  better  than  receiving; 
doing  for  others  brings  its  own  reward. 

Teasing:  What  harm  it  does  others;  what  bad  qualities  it  cultivates; 
cruelty  to  pets  and  other  animals. 

Reference:  Lessons  in  Right  Doing. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Similar  to  first  year;  movements  a  little  more  complicated. 
THIRD   GRADE— THIRD   YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

Lessons  on  Human  Body. — Conversation  lessons,  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  self  upon  the  following  points:  How  people  move;  how  and 
why  they  eat;  how  they  breathe;  why  they  need  pure  air.  What  kind 
of  food  is  best  for  growing  children;  uses  of  the  blood;  uses  and  care  of 
the  skin.  Injury  to  boys  from  use  of  cigarettes.  Readings  from  such, 
books  as  Dr.  Jerome  Walker's  Health  Lessons,  and  The  House  We  Live 
hi,  by  Dr.  Eli  Brown. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  Continued. — Trees,  shrubs,  herbs. 
Animals  observed  simply  classified,  as:  grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters;  animals 
with  hoofs,  claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on  the  land;  in  the  water; 
fly  through  the  air.  Objects  classified  as  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral. 
No  observation  of  the  internal  structure  of  animals,  but  much  of  their 
life  and  habits. 

Natural  Phenomena. — The  seasons;  changes  of  time  and  place  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset;  the  new  moon;  the  full  moon — where  first  seen;  the 
Evening  Star;  the  North  Star;  the  Great  Dipper;  the  natural  features  of 
the  vicinity. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  First  Grade 
Exercises  of  Second  Grade  continued.  Short  stories  read  silently,  an< 
then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing.  Descriptions  and  stories  writtei 
from  pictures.  Anecdotes  and  stories  of  historic  people  told  or  read  t< 
pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally  and  in  writing.  Pupils  receiv 
further  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  language;  use  of  capitals,  period 
interrogation  point,  and  exclamation  point  in  writing  titles  of  stories;  us 
of  the  simple  paragraph;  use  of  the  period  in  writing  abbreviations;  us< 
of  the  period  and  comma  in  writing  dates;  use  of  the  capital  and  perio< 
in  writing  titles  of  persons;  special  lessons  upon  the  days  of  the  week 
months  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  national  holidays;  drill  lessons  upoi 
the  use  of  has,  have,  had;  saw,  seen;  did,  done;  went,  gone.  Sentenc* 
work  showing  the  difference  in  form  between  familiar  words  meaning  on 
and  more  than  one,  and  the  necessity  of  other  words  in  the  sentenc 
resulting  therefrom. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  third  year  grade,  such  as  Powell' 
Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Stickney's  Second  Reader,  Seasid 
and  Wayside  Readers  Nos.  1  and 2,  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs,  Johonnot' 
Feathers  and  Fur,  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (by  Scudder),  The  Interstat 
Second  Reader.  Reading  at  sight  from  books  of  second  year  grade 
Reading  individual  written  exercises  suggested  by  pictures  and  observa 
tion  lessons.  Particular  attention  paid  to  grouping  words  and  phrases 
Recitation  of  classical  poems. 

Writing. — Simple  exercises  giving  the  child  some  idea  of  muscula 
movement.  Copying  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Writin; 
selections  from  the  reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  shor 
stories  written  from  dictation.  The  written  work  given  the  child  mus 
be  no  more  than  he  can  do  neatly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Spelling. — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  an< 
pronunciation  of  the  words  to  be  spelled.  Spelling  of  the  words  tha 
occur  in  any  written  exercise.  Word  building  from  elementary  sound 
and  by  syllables,  and  recognition  of  new  words  by  their  structure,  con 
tinued. 

NUMBER. 

Adding  and  subtracting  numbers  not  greater  than  one  hundred. 

Coins  of  the  United  States  money;  pint,  quart,  gallon;  inch,  foot,  yard 
day,  week,  month,  year;  dozen. 

Time  of  day  by  the  clock.  Business  transactions  actually  performed 
Business  examples;  simple  bill  forms. 

Much  drill  on  simple  factoring  of  the  numbers  studied. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  truncated  cone  and  truncated  pyramid.  (Pupil: 
are  not  compelled  to  memorize  geometric  terms.) 

Drawing. — Sketch  circles  and  square  from  solids  modeled.  Wate: 
colors  used.     (See  Observation  Lessons.) 
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Cutting  and  Folding  Paper. — To  illustrate  geometric  facts;  arrange- 
ment of  these  symmetrically.  Simple  ornaments  in  two  shades  of  paper, 
or  colored  crayon. 

MUSIC. 

Scale  exercises  by  skips,  using  numeral,  syllable,  and  pitch  names. 

Exercises  in  writing  notes  of  different  values,  and  combining  them 
into  measures. 

Exercises  in  sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  books. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of  body,  to  receive  special 
attention. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Care  of  the  person:  Clean  hands  and  face,  well  brushed  hair,  clean  nails 
and  teeth,  etc. 

Tidy  dress:  Neatly  brushed  clothes,  polished  shoes,  etc. 

Read  Story  of  Patsy,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

How  to  cultivate  love  for  others. 

Kindly  deeds  and  loving  actions  are  the  surest  means  of  inspiring  love 
for  the  recipient. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Similar  to  preceding  year.     Exercises  with  rings  added. 
FOURTH  GRADE— FOURTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

Human  Body. — Muscles  and  skeleton;  their  adaptations  and  workings, 
without  learning  names.  Fresh  joints  from  market  observed  in  class,  as 
to  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  use  of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and 
connective  tissue.  Observations  of  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  lamb,  their 
attachments,  direction  of  fibers,  and  working  of  the  bones  about  the 
joint  by  pulling  them.  Observation  of  nerve  leading  to  muscle  in  leg  of 
chicken  or  frog.  Feeling  of  muscles  of  their  own  arm  as  they  contract, 
noticing  change  of  shape  and  movement  of  arm  produced.  Practicing 
movements  calling  into  action  different  muscles.  Connected  with  this, 
observation  of  bones  of  limbs,  first  of  chicken  and  other  animals,  then 
of  human  skeleton,  of  vertebral  column  and  adaptation,  of  ribs,  etc. 
Study  by  chart  of  the  connection  of  brain,  through  spinal  cord  and 
nerves,  with  the  muscles,  and  thus  study  of  the  body  as  a  machine  of  the 
mind.  Nourishment,  exercise,  growth,  and  general  hygiene  of  the  bone 
and  muscles.  Injury  to  their  development  and  strength  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Read  from  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live,  by  Blaisdell. 

Plants. — Growth  of  seedlings  observed  and  compared,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  corn,  pine,  and  maple.     Sketching  and  modeling. 

Reference  books:  Little  Flower  Folks,  by  Mara  L,.  Pratt;  Little 
Flower  People,  by  Gertrude  E.  Hale. 

Animals. — Typical  insects  studied  from  observation  of  specimens  in 
hands  of  children,  living  insects  to  be  gently  treated  while  examined; 
permanent  collections  not  encouraged.      Comparison   and  drawing  of      5?$ 
parts  of  insects,   and  sketches  of  whole  insects.     Similar  study  of  the      }z 
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lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab.  The  outer  skeleton  of  these  animals  con- 
trasted with  the  inner  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Reference  books:  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Tenney. 

Natural  Phenomena. — (a)  Air,  wind,  and  moisture  in  air;  (b)  Differ- 
ent forms  of  water,  such  as  steam,  frost,  snow,  hail,  and  ice. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought.  Abundant  material  for  this  work  is  found  in  the  reading,  geog- 
raphy, and  observation  lessons,  which,  if  skillfully  taught,  will  so  awaken 
the  thought  and  interest  of  the  child  that  expression  will  follow  natu- 
rally. By  giving  ideas  before  words,  thought  before  expression,  the  dull 
"  make-a-sentence  "  method  of  teaching  this  subject  can  be  avoided. 

(a)  Conversation  (not  quizzes). 

(b)  Stories  and  simple  narrative  poems  read  to  the  pupils  or  silently 
read  by  them,  and  reproduced  orally  or  in  writing.  Stories  written  from 
suggestive  pictures.  Descriptions  of  places  suggested  by  geography  les- 
sons and  of  the  plants  and  animals  studied.  In  this  work  the  children, 
aided  by  the  teacher,  should  make  a  simple  outline  of  the  subject  before 
beginning  to  write.  Simple  sketches  (no  matter  how  imperfect),  to 
illustrate  the  written  descriptions,  should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  Writing  letters:  Simple  forms  of  beginning,  closing,  and  address- 
ing friendly  letters.  The  practice  in  this  work  should  consist  of  letters 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  matters  of  real  moment,  such  as  requests  and 
explanations;  of  letters  to  absent  friends;  and  of  communications  to  the 
"  letter  boxes  "  found  in  most  children's  periodicals,  such  as  St.  Nicholas 
and  Harper's  Young  People. 

(d)  The  lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  expression,  including  para- 
graphing, capitalization,  punctuation,  neatness,  and  arrangement,  which 
have  been  previously  given,  are  reviewed  and  extended  as  the  work 
requires. 

Possessive  forms  of  nouns  developed. 

(<?)  Sentence  building:  Combining  short  related  sentences. 

Use  of  difficult  verbs;  the  mistakes  of  the  children  to  determine  which 
verbs  are  to  be  selected;  e.  g.,  lie,  sit,  learn,  drown,  guess,  got. 

Use  of  the  nominative  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronouns  I,  he,  she. 

Use  of  the  connecting  pronouns  who,  which,  that,  and  of  the  adjec- 
tives these  and  those. 

(f)  Training  in  the  use  of  graceful  and  appropriate  language  in  asking 
permission,  answering  questions,  making  requests,  and  in  social  inter- 
course generally. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade;  such  as 
State  Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Wide  Awake,  Wright's 
Nature  Series  (Nos.  2  and  3),  and  various  children's  classics,  the  selec- 
tions to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  awaken  thought  and  feeling. 

(b)  Phonetic  spelling  and  diacritical  marking.  Exercises  to  secure  the 
right  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  distinct  articulation,  clear  enunciation, 
and  correct  pronunciation. 
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Bye  training  to  secure  the  ready  recognition  of  groups  of  words  and 
short  sentences. 

(c)  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections. 

(d)  Books  should  be  assigned  to  be  read  aloud  at  home,  and  reported 
upon  in  school. 

Spelling. — {a)  The  habit  of  seeing  words  can  only  be  fixed  through 
an  interest  in  them,  and  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
required  to  make  spelling  lessons  bright  and  attractive,  and  to  give  at 
the  same  time  the  constant  and  untiring  repetition  which  is  so  abso- 
lutely necessary.  As  far  as  possible  do  not  let  the  child  see  incorrect 
spelling. 

(b)  Dictation  exercises:  Spelling  of  proper  names,  such  as  days  of 
the  week,  months,  holidays,  and  seasons.  Spelling  of  plural  nouns. 
Words  selected  from  various  subjects.  Word  games.  Drill  in  pro- 
nouncing words  and  separating  syllables.     Phonetic  spelling. 

Penmatishift. — {a)  Movement  exercises  to  secure,  first,  an  easy  pro- 
gressive movement  across  the  paper;  second,  a  free  slant  movement 
up  and  down;  and  third,  a  combination  of  the  two.  Begin  with  bold, 
free  forms,  and  gradually  reduce  them  to  the  ordinary  correspondence 
size.  During  this  year  the  pupils  should  entirely  cease  to  draw  their 
letters,  and  in  all  writing  use  the  combined  movement  of  forearm  and 
fingers,  which  has  been  developed  by  their  primary  training.  Correct 
positions  in  sitting  and  pen-holding  required. 

(b)  Study  form,  slant,  spacing,  and  joining  of  the  small  letters  and 
easy  capitals.  In  form  study,  the  child  should  do  much  blackboard 
work. 

(c)  Copy  phrases  and  sentences  from  engraved  and  written  slips,  and 
from  the  blackboard.  Dictation  exercises  and  original  written  work 
occasionally  given  as  tests. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  ioo.  Continued  and 
diligent  practice  on  the  sets  of  factors  occurring  in  the  multiplication 
tables  (combining  and  separating;  until  the  results  are  absolutely 
memorized. 

(b)  Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions  by  whole 
numbers;  such  as  yz  multiplied  by  3,  %  multiplied  by  8,  |  divided  by  2, 
and  f  divided  by  3. 

{c)  Waiting  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000,  with  grouping  and  com- 
parison, to  give  clear  ideas  of  value.  Writing  two  decimal  places 
(tenths  and  hundredths;),  their  relation  to  units,  and  the  use  of  the 
decimal  point. 

(d)  Addition  and  subtraction.  Special  drill  in  complements  of  100. 
Careful  arrangement  of  written  solutions  to  be  insisted  on  from  the  first. 
Arithmetical  terms,  remainder,  sum,  etc.,  introduced. 

(e)  Business  examples  which  will  give  elementary  ideas  of  trade  and 
household  economy.  Use  of  common  weights  and  measures:  pint,  quart, 
gallon;  pound,  hundredweight;  inch,  yard,  foot,  mile,  etc.  Making 
change  and  counting  money. 
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GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

1.  Lessons  to  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  great  ball  with  i 
surface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  am 
with  two  motions  stated  but  not  explained. 

2.  (a)  Lessons  on  natural  features;  first,  from  observation,  afterwar< 
by  aid  of  modeling  board,  pictures,  and  blackboard  illustrations,  (b 
Preparation  for,  and  introduction  of  maps;  lessons  on  position,  distance 
direction,  points  of  compass,  with  representation  on  a  scale;  model  : 
map  of  vicinity;  study  maps  of  county  and  city,  with  lessons  on  loca 
history;  maps  of  natural  features,  drawn  from  modeled  forms;  practic 
in  reading  conventional  map  symbols  on  outline  maps. 

3.  General  study  from  globe  and  maps.  The  continents,  oceans,  am 
large  islands;  their  relative  position  and  size.  General  idea  of  climat 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  Reading:  Our  World,  No.  1;  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Each  and  Ah 
U?ider  Foot;  Animal  Life;  King's  Geographical  Readers. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Beginning  with  this  year  clay  modeling  becomes 
part  of  geography,  science,  drawing,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  i 
will  serve  to  express  thoughts,  or  assist  in  forming  concepts. 

Drawing. — Drawing  from  nature  of  insects,  seedlings,  parts  of  plant 
studied,  bones,  and  parts  of  animals. 

Drawing  of  pressed  leaves,  these  leaves  to  be  conventionalized  am 
used  as  units  in  simple  designing. 

Paper  Cutting. — Simple  forms  already  studied.  Give  special  attentio 
to  arrangement  and  color. 

MUSIC. 

Continue  scale  exercises  and  written  exercises. 
Observe  formation  of  the  majpr  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  E. 
Lead  pupils  to  observe  chromatic  scale,  but  not  to  sing  it  as  a  whole 
Sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboards,  and  music  readers. 
Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  voice,  and  position  of  body,  to  receive  specie 
attention. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

How  to  make  school  happy:  Study  self-control,  and  keep  under  stric 
guard  any  tendency  to  become  boisterous  or  excited.  Remember  th 
"please,"  and  "thank  you,"  and  "excuse  me,"  and  "good  morning.1 
In  all  words  and  actions,  consider  the  happiness  and  feeling  of  others 
Remember  that  "  smart  and  bright  speeches  often  wound."  Kindnes 
to  the  helpless,  the  unfortunate,  and  aged. 

Industry.  The  dignity  of  work.  The  trouble  and  unhappiness  brough 
about  by  idle  habits. 

References:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;  Little  Men. 
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PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

1.  Exercises  in  which  pupils' attention  is  called  to  the  special  muscles 
trained  and  developed.  Particular  attention  to  correcting  any  lingering 
inequality  in  strength  and  precision  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  as 
extra  exercise  of  left  arm  in  concert,  and  of  weakest  muscles  in  individ- 
uals. Pupils  to  be  selected  and  put  into  squads  with  reference  to  this, 
the  squad  drills  to  alternate  with  concert  drills  in  periods  of  about  five 
minutes. 

2.  Exercises  with  wands.     Careful  attention  to  grace  and  ease. 

3.  Marching  extended. 

FIFTH  GRADE— FIFTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

Human  Body. — Circulation  of  the  blood,  as  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  frog's  leg.  Heart  of  sheep,  and  the  great  connecting  blood 
vessels,  studied  from  observation. 

Breathing :  its  objects,  position  of  body  for  good  breathing.  Ventila- 
tion without  draughts. 

Digestive  organs:  proper  habits  of  eating,  and  foods.  Alcohol  and 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  as  affecting  these  organs  and  functions. 

Plants. — Fruits,  seeds,  roots,  useful  woods,  observed  and  compared. 
Wrappings  and  unfoldings  of  buds  observed  and  compared.  Growth 
from  buds,  branches,  bulbs,  and  slips.  A  simple  study  of  a  few  fruit 
tree  blossoms,  such  as  apple,  pear,  peach ;  and  of  a  few  common  flowers, 
such  as  violet,  lilac,  buttercup,  geranium,  and  poppy. 

Animals. — Oyster,  clam,  and  snail,  observed  and  compared.  Shells  of 
different  forms  examined.  Star-fish  and  sea-urchin,  sponge  and  coral, 
similarly  studied  from  specimens,  living  or  preserved,  and  from  pictures. 
Drawings  of  general  form  of  these  animals.  Some  study  of  their  internal 
structure,  and  comparison  of  their  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
organs  with  those  of  the  human  body. 

Natural  Phenofnena. — {a)  Sun,  moon,  and  stars;  their  apparent 
motions. 

(b)  Drainage  of  vicinity;  observation,  after  rain. 

(c)  Different  kinds  of  rock,  soil,  etc. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Material  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  written  work,  thereby  causing  care- 
less preparation,  and  crowding  out  the  more  important  drill  on  oral 
expression.     Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  short  prose  or  poetical  selections.  The  children 
should  now  make  their  outlines  of  the  subject,  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
the  teacher. 

(b)  Impromptu  word-pictures  of  persons  and  places.  Reproduction 
of  word-pictures  in  their  own  language.  Stories  from  hints  or  sugges- 
tions. Simple  descriptions  and  narrations  in  connection  with  geography 
and  science  lessons.     Letter  writing  continued. 
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(c)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  language,  as  previously  give 
reviewed,  and  extended  when  necessary.  Use  of  quotation  mar] 
taught. 

(d)  Choice  and  use  of  words  to  enlarge  vocabulary,  and  give  varie 
in  expression. 

(e)  Lessons  on  words  frequently  misused;  e.g.,  awfully,  dreadful,  lik 
etc. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading   from   books  suitable  for  this  grade,  such 
State  Second,  and  Third  Readers  in  other  series,  Five  Little  Peftpei 
Black  Beauty,    Wide    Awake,     Youth's   Companion,    Rowell's  Norm 
Course  Fourth  Reader,  and  Hall's  Our  World  Reader,  No.  I. 

(6)  Exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  modulatio 
emphasis,  and  inflection.     (No  rules  to  be  given.) 

(c)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  awaken  in  the  child  an  appreciate 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  selections  studied. 

(d)  Several  books  assigned  for  home  reading. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling. — (a)  The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  spelling  being  to  wr> 

words  correctly,  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  should  be  in  writto 
exercises.     Never  let  a  child  write  a  word  incorrectly  if  it  can  be  avoide 

(b)  Words  pronounced  alike,  and  spelled  differently.  Useful  wor 
from  all  subjects  taught. 

Use  of  dictionary,  phonetic  spelling,  and  diacritical  markings. 

Penmanship. — {a)  Practice  on  the  progressive,  slant,  and  combim 
movements,  introducing  shading.  Base  these  exercises  largely  on  t! 
capital  letter  forms  previously  studied. 

(b)  Spacing  of  words  in  sentences;  sentences  in  paragraphs;  margir 
and  the  proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  lines. 

(c)  Copying  from  engraved  and  written  slips  proper  names  and  sign 
tures,  quotations,  and  paragraphs  sufficiently  long  to  exemplify  tl 
lessons  on  margins,  etc.  Each  pupil  should  establish  a  definite  form 
signature. 

(d)  Careful  attention  given  to  all  written  work,  which  should  not 
excessive. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  1,000,  multipliers  ai 
divisors  not  to  exceed  ioo.  Use  of  arithmetical  terms.  Correct  fori 
and  careful  arrangement  in  all  written  work. 

(b)  Factoring  of  numbers  by  inspection. 

{c)  Common  Multiples  and  Measures  of  small  numbers. 

(d)  Roman  Notation  to  ioo,  or  as  much  as  is  required  for  practical  us 

(e)  Application  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  the  solution  of  pro 
lems.  Both  forms  of  division,  the  division  by  measuring  and  ti 
division  by  separating  into  parts,  to  be  made  familiar  through  practic 
examples.  Ideas  of  business  and  trade  still  further  developed  in  co 
nection  with  the  writing  of  bills  and  business  forms.  Use  of  tori,  cor 
acre,  quire,  ream,  gross,  degree,  etc. 

Cultivation  of  thought,  judgment,  and  reason  in  the  solution  of  pro 
lems,  and  in  the  brief,  exact  oral  expressions  of  the  same. 
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GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

California. — Position  in  the  continent  and  relation  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union;  its  natural  features,  scenery,  climate,  and  p/oductions; 
its  people,  their  occupations,  government,  and  educational  facilities; 
noted  cities  and  localities.  General  history  of  the  State.  Modeling 
board  and  map  sketching  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  stud}-. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  North  and  South  America. — Posi- 
tion on  globe,  position  relative  to  other  continents;  approximate  size  as 
determined  by  use  of  scale  and  by  comparison;  form;  surface;  drainage; 
climate;  life — vegetable,  animal,  human;  regions  adapted  to  mining, 
agriculture,  etc.  Rapid  map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of 
each  continent  proceeds. 

Observations  to  Accompany  the  Study  of  Geography. — (a)  Difference 
in  the  heat  of  sun's  rays  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  (b)  Change  in 
direction  of  sun's  rays  coming  through  a  school-room  window  at  the  same 
hour  during  the  year,  (cj  Varying  length  of  the  noonday  shadows. 
{d)  Changes  of  weather,  wind,  and  seasons. 

Reading:  Boy  Travelers  in  South  America;  Bodley  Family  on  Wheels; 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident;  Little  People  of  the  Cold;  World  by  the 
Fireside. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Drawing. — Continued  practice  in  free-hand  drawing  of  objects.  Mate- 
rial selected  from  science  and  geography  lessons. 

Designing. — Conventionalized  leaves  and  simple  flowers  in  rosettes 
and  borders. 

Sight  Measurement. — Extensive  practice  on  the  appearance  of  ellipse, 
circle,  square,  or  any  flat  form.     Parallel  perspective. 

Paper  folding  for  purpose  of  securing  neatness,  accuracy,  and  quick- 
ness.    Wrapping  and  tying  packages. 

MUSIC. 

Continue  scale  exercises,  making  more  difficult  skips.  Continue 
written  work.     Observe  formation  of  major  scale  of  F,  Bb,  ~Eb,  and  Ab. 

Descending  chromatic  scale  observed,  but  not  sung  as  a  whole. 

Simple  exercises  in  two-part  music. 

Sight  reading  from  charts  and  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Guilelessness,  or  thinking  no 
evil  of  others.  How  to  make  home  happy  by  helping,  by  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  others,  by  remembering  that  cheerful  words  and  looks, 
gentle  ways,  attentive  eyes  to  see,  and  ready  sympathy  to  share  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows  form  the  best  foundation  for  mutual  home  '<$ 
helping.  | 

L^. v.,  ^w 
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Dress:  The  objects  of  dress,  first,  warmth  or  coolness;  second,  coi 
venience ;  third,  fitness ;  and  fourth,  beauty. 

References:  Bits  of  Talk  about  Hoine  Matters;  Household  Education 
Little  IVoSen;  What  Katy  Did  at  Home. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

1.  Similar  exercises  to  those  in  preceding  year. 

2.  Breathing  exercises,  carefully  conducted,  so  as  to  give  or  confir: 
right  habits  of  breathing ;  exercises  such  as  not  to  strain  the  organs. 

3.  Exercises  to  develop  uniform  and  vigorous  circulation. 

SIXTH  GRADE— SIXTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   WESSONS. 

Human  Body. — The  nervous  system,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  < 
animals  observed;  simple,  clear  ideas  conveyed  as  to  sensation,  voluntai 
and  involuntary  motion,  the  control  and  working  together  of  the  orgai 
before  studied  by  means  of  the  nervous  system.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  opiun 
tea,  and  coffee,  as  to  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  on  tl 
functions  in  general. 

What  to  do  in  emergencies,  such  as  accidents  by  fire,  water,  poisoi 
bites,  etc. 

Minerals,  Metals,  and  Rocks. — (a)  Metals  that  occur  uncombined,  sue 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  platinum. 

(b)  Metals  from  ores,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron. 
(Alloys:  bronze,  brass,  pewter.) 

(c)  Non-metal,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon  (in  the  form  of  coal  and  granite 

(d)  Clay  and  sand,  with  manufacture  of  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

(e)  Principal  precious  stones. 

(/)  Various  useful  rocks  used  for  building  and  ornamental  purpose 
such  as  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  gypsum,  varioi 
forms  of  quartz,  mica,  etc. 

(g)  Fossils,  stalactites,  petrifactions. 

EANGUAGE. 

Exercises. — {a)  Summaries  and  topical  recitations  in  the  various  clas 
subjects.  Special  attention  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech,  but  not  £ 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom. 

(b)  Composition:  narrative,  descriptive,  and  imaginative,  includin 
such  exercises  as  impromptu  work  in  writing  newspaper  items,  advertise 
ments,  telegrams,  and  announcements.    Illustrative  sketching  continued 

(c)  Formal  letter  writing:  invitations,  letters  of  introduction,  and  shoi 
business  letters. 

(d)  Literary  work:  Life  and  writings  of  Louisa  Alcott,  the  Carey  sisters 
and  Hans  Andersen.  At  least  one  classic,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  t 
be  read  with  the  teacher.     Eight  or  ten  mythological  stories  learned. 

(e)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  language,  the  choice  and  use  of  words 
and  sentence  formation,  to  be  introduced  when  needed. 
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Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  suitable  books,  such  as  State  Third  Reader, 
Fourth  Readers  of  other  series,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Eggleston's  Primary 
History,  Little  Women,  School  Herald,  St.  Nicholas,  etc. 

(b)  Special  training  in  management  of  the  breath  and  in  the  grouping 
of  words,  so  as  to  read  smoothly  and  fluently.  Drill  on  pronunciation 
of  words  commonly  mispronounced,  the  mistakes  of  the  class  to  form 
bases  of  drill;  phonetic  spelling. 

(c)  Impromptu  reading,  silent  or  oral,  to  test  the  pupil's  ability  to 
receive  and  to  express  thought. 

(d)  By  questions,  explanations,  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to 
understand  and  to  feel  what  they  read,  and  then  place  in  their  hands 
only  the  best  literature.  At  least  four  books  for  home  reading  should  be 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling. — {a)  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  should  always 

precede  the  study  of  form. 

(b)  Words  selected  from  various  subjects  taught.  Word  building  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  stem  words.  Abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions. 

Writing  quotations  from  standard  works;  learning  to  spell  the  authors' 
names. 

Penmanship. — (a)  Movement  exercises  to  secure  rapidity.  Occasional 
test  exercises  in  tracing,  and  in  the  use  of  ruled  paper,  to  secure  control 
of  the  pen,  and  to  show  when  and  where  mistakes  are  made.  Dictation 
exercises  to  secure  speed,  accuracy,  and  neatness.     Correct  positions. 

(b)  Form  reviewed,  giving  a  few  graceful  forms  to  vary  writing,  and 
teaching  the  heading,  correspondence,  and  explanatory  sizes  of  script. 
Lining  with  ink.  One  set  of  simple  marking  letters.  Writing  contrac- 
tions and  abbreviations.     Draughting. 

(c)  Copying  poetry  from  slips. 

(d)  Written  exercises  in  class  work. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Fractions. — Systematic  work  in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division  of  common  fractions. 

In  the  development  of  ideas  of  fractions,  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  numerical  processes  involved  in  their  use,  the  work 
should  be  concrete  and  limited  to  easy  fractions.  Continuous  and  dili- 
gent drill  will  alone  give  the  necessary  facility  in  handling  fractions. 

(a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number. 

(b)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction. 

(c)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

(d)  Business  examples,  and  problems  involving  fractional  analysis,  the 
work  to  be  thorough  rather  than  exhaustive.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
years  this  work  is  reviewed  and  extended. 

(e)  The  use  of  per  cent.  Simple  examples  to  show  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  per  cent. 

{/)  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  of  not  more  than  three 
places. 
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GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia,  an< 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Position  relative  to  other  continents;  size 
form;  surface;  drainage;  climate;  life — animal,  vegetable,  human;  region 
adapted  to  mining,  agriculture,  etc. ;  comparison  of  physical  feature 
and  conditions  of  one  continent  with  those  of  other  continents.  Ma; 
sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

Commercial  aiid  Political  Geography  of  the  United  States. — Position  i: 
the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate;  vegetation;  animals;  re 
sources;  inhabitants,  their  occupations  and  social  condition;  importan 
cities,  towns,  and  other  localities.  Map  of  the  country  to  be  sketched  a 
the  study  proceeds. 

Reading:  Sunny  South;  Tales  out  of  School;  Our  New  Way  Roum 
the  World;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader;  Nelson's  Standard  Gee 
graphical  Reader. 

MANUAL.    TRAINING. 

Drawing. — (a)  Draw  from  nature  branches  and  sprays. 

(b)  The  facts  of  form  represented  to  lead  to  working  drawings. 

(c)  Copy  historic  ornament. 

(d)  Designing:  Conventional  floral  designs.  Practice  with  compas 
and  set  square.     Draw  from  memory  any  object  studied. 

Form  Construction. — Make  cube,  prism,  and  cylinder.  Learn  rudi 
ments  of  shades  and  shadows. 

Continue  paper  folding  to  secure  neatness,  accuracy,  and  quickness. 

MUSIC. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  c 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  goo' 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  an 
position  of  body. 

MORAL  CULTURE. 

(a)  Love  of  country.  What  our  Government  does  for  us,  and  what  w 
owe  to  it. 

(&)  Saving  and  giving.  Economy  as  opposed  to  penuriousness.  Ger 
erosity  to  others.     Almsgiving. 

(c)  Our  dumb  friends.     Kind  treatment  of  animals. 

Help  in  this  work  will  be  found  in  How  to  Teach  Patriotism,  Boys  of"jt 
patriotic  songs  and  poems,  and  the  various  publications  of  the  Bosto 
Humane  Society. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Exercises  with  light  dumb-bell 
added.  Pupils  watched  carefully  as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  thi 
period  of  rapid  development. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION    WESSONS. 

In  Physics  (twenty  weeks). — Magnetism,  current  electricity,  with  its 
chemical,  heating,  and  lighting  effects,  magnetic  needle,  electro  magnets, 
conductors,  compass,  magnetic  telegraph. 

Heat:  Diffusion,  effects,  thermometers. 

Light:  Reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  solar  spectrum. 

Liquids:  Pressure,  specific  gravity. 

Atmospheric  pressure:  Barometer,  pump,  siphon. 

Gravitation:  Pendulum. 

Lever:  Wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw. 

Sound:  Pitch  of  sound,  echoes,  acoustic  tubes. 

Properties  of  matter. 

Physics  of  breathing  and  ventilation  given  careful  attention. 

All  of  the  above  work  is  to  be  experimental.  The  pupils  should  per- 
form the  experiments  whenever  it  is  possible. 

On  Animals  (twenty  weeks). — Compare  and  classify  various  animals 
previously  studied.  Observe  the  vertebrate  structure,  and  compare 
externally,  and  to  some  extent  internally,  as  to  ways  of  carrying  on, 
functions,  etc. :  typical  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  from  speci- 
mens and  pictures. 

Sketching  by  pupils  of  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  studied. 

LANGUAGE. 

English. — (a)  Study  of  American  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this 
grade,  following  the  general  plan  of  American  Authors  for  Young  Folks, 
by  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Cultivation  of  literary  taste  by  listening  to  read- 
ings from  these  authors. 

(0)  Elementary  principles  of  expression  in  reference  to  clearness  and 
strength  learned  by  study  of  the  above. 

Recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  use. 

The  production  of  original  sentences  by  the  pupils. 

Introduction  of  adjective  and  adverb  phrases  and  clauses  when  study- 
ing adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Frequent  exercises  in  discrimination,  in  which  the  pupil  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  elements  learned. 

The  parts  of  a  simple  sentence;  the  compound  subject  and  predicate; 
the  object;  the  attribute,  distinguishing  between  that  which  identifies 
and  that  which  describes. 

The  different  kinds  of  simple  sentences,  and  exercises  in  discrimina- 
tion between  them. 

The  study  of  punctuation  by  observation,  learning  the  uses  of  the 
comma:  (1)  In  direct  address;  (2)  explanatory  terms;  (3)  between 
closely  connected  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence;  (4)  unrestrictive 
phrases  and  clauses;  (5)  series  of  connected  terms  when  all  the  con- 
junctions are  not  expressed;  (6)  to  prevent  ambiguity. 
5s 
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The  uses  of  the  semicolon:  (1)  Before  namely,  etc.,  in  introducing  e 
amples  or  illustrations;  (2)  between  clauses  of  a  compound  senten 
w  lu-n  not  closely  connected. 

(c)  Original  papers  to  be  written  on  the  work  in  science  and  literatiu 

Reading: — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade. 

(fi)  Training  of  eye  and  voice. 

(c)  Mental:  Careful  study  of  selections  for  thought  and  expressio 
Cultivation  of  feeling  and  imagination. 

(d)  Reading  of  papers  selected  from  written  work  of  pupils.  Readii 
and  recitation  of  choice  poetry  and  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — The  study  of  words  which  sound  alike  but  are  spelled  d 
erently;  the  correct  use  of  the  same  in  sentences.  Pupils  encouraged 
observe  the  spelling  of  words  met  with  in  their  reading,  and  to  stu< 
the  meaning  from  the  use  in  the  context.  Synonymous  words  careful 
considered  as  to  shades  of  meaning  and  correct  use. 

Penmanship. — Drill  in  exercises  combining  forearm  and  finger  mo\ 
ments  to  give  grace  and  ease  in  execution.  Careful  study  of  both  sm: 
and  capital  letters  as  to  correct  form,  slant,  spacing,  and  shading;  als 
observation  of  marked  peculiarities  of  letters  and  most  common  errc 
of  formation. 

Study  of  brush  and  other  styles  of  marking  letters.  Practice  in  wr 
ing  short  business  forms:  cheques,  notes,  receipts,  etc. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Observation  of  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cyli 
der,  etc.  Use  of  ruler,  triangle,  and  compasses  in  drawing  parallel 
perpendiculars,  angles. 

Simple  geometric  constructions;  bisecting  lines  and  angles,  erectii 
perpendiculars,  etc. 

Use  of  protractor  in  measuring  angles  of  triangles  and  parallelogran: 
and  in  drawing  angles  of  given  size. 

Construction  of  triangles  equal  to  given  triangles,  or  with  giv< 
dimensions. 

Outdoor  work  in  determining  areas  and  distances  by  measuring  angl 
and  lines.  Study  of  methods  of  finding  the  area  of  squares,  rectangle 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  regular  polygons. 

No  demonstration  of  theorems  required  of  pupils. 

In  the  ten  weeks,  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  first  four  chapters 
Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  part  of  the  chapter  on  areas. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Denominate  numbers.  Application  of  tl 
above  to  arithmetic  work. 

Square  and  cube  root  by  inspection. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

A  Topical  Study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  going  backwai 
from  contemporary  events,  with  careful  study  of  associated  geograph 
yi      Civil  government  studied,  using  the  school  district  on  which  to  bail 
:       knowledge  of  township,  county,  State,  etc. 
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V 

Commercial  and  Political  Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Her  Col- 
onies.— Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface; 
climate;  vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupations 
and  social  condition  ;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 
Maps  to  be  sketched  and  modeled  as  the  study  proceeds.  English 
history. 

Reading:  Knocking  Around  the  Rockies ;  Zigzag  Journeys;  Abbott's 
Biographies;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Boys  of"j6;  Two  Little  Confeder- 
ates; Colonial  Boys;  Eggleston's  History  of  United  Stales;  Boy  Trav- 
elers in  Great  Britain. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Drawing. — {a)  Groups  of  objects.  Introduce  angular  perspective. 
Continue  work  with  shades  and  shadows.  Geometric  drawing  with 
instruments. 

(b)  Simple  oil  cloth  designs. 

(c)  Marking  packages. 

Cardboard. — Pyramid  and  cone. 

Knife  Work. — Use  of  knife  and  rule.  How  to  sharpen  knife.  Split- 
ting, for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  grains  of  woods.  Cutting  with 
the  grain,  across  the  grain,  and  with  compression.  Squaring  an  irregular 
piece  of  wood.  Rounding  a  square  piece.  Prisms  of  different  shapes: 
triangular,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  etc.  Making  geometric  forms:  cones, 
pyramids,  etc. 

In  making  these  exercises  pupils  are  required  to  work  to  exact  dimen- 
sions.    Pupils  make  drawings  of  their  work  after  it  is  completed. 

MUSIC. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Physical  bearing  as  influencing  and  revealing  the  inner  life. 

Courage:  Difference  between  moral  courage  and  daring  or  bravado. 

Heroism:  Great  heroes  and  heroines;  application  to  daily  life;  unselfish 
endurance. 

Social  forms  and  etiquette:  True  politeness  as  indicative  of  the  real 
self. 

References:  Peter  Budstone,  by  Trowbridge;  Good  Behavior,  by  Phelps. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.     Exercises  with  light  dumb-bells 
added.     Pupils  watched  carefully  as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period      & 
of  rapid  development. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION    WESSONS. 

Chemistry  (twenty  weeks).  — All  work  to  be  experimental.     Pupils 
perform  experiments  whenever  possible. 

(a)  Study  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

(b)  Generation  and  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02,  H3,  illuminating  ga 
and  CI,  and  testing  their  relation  to  combustion,  their  solubility,  the 
relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc.  The  consideration  of  he 
to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and  formulas. 

(c)  The  cause  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explosiv 
in  general. 

(d)  Poisons — tests  for,  and  antidotes  for. 
Sketch  apparatus  used. 
Botany  (twenty  weeks). — All  the  preceding  work  reviewed.    The  stem 

leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  exogens  compared  with  those  of  endogen 
Specimens  of  mold,  mildew,  fungi,   lichens,   algae,   mosses,   and  fern 
examined  and  compared.     Study  of  foods  and  disease  germs. 
Sketch  plants  studied. 

ENGEISH. 


{a)  General  study  of  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade,  usii 
as  a  guide  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris. 

(b)  A  study  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  see  wherein  consists  clea 
ness,  strength,  and  elegance.  Continue  study  of  sentence  structure  ar 
relation  of  parts. 

(c)  Compositions  based  upon  the  work  in  literature,  science,  ai 
history. 

(d)  Short  talks  by  pupils  upon  topics  assigned. 

Reading. — Careful,  instructive  study  of  the  mechanics  of  reading ;  a 
quality,  pitch,  force,  movement,  stress,  rhetorical  pauses,  grouping,  etc 
and  their  application  to  the  assigned  reading  lessons.  Such  voice  ai 
physical  training  as  will  correct  the  faults  of  the  class  and  of  individua 
of  the  class. 

Spelling. — Study  such  new  words  introduced  in  the  different  lines 
work,  with  their  proper  diacritical  marks,  accent,  etc.,  as  will  be 
practical  use  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

Lessons  given  upon  most  common  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Development  of  at  least  three  rules  of  spelling,  and  drill  in  the 
application. 

Penmanship. — Good  writing  required  in  all  written  work. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — The  seventh  year  work  was  principally  1 
make  the  child  familiar  with  the  angle  and  other  geometrical  ideas  ar 
terms,  to  make  him  skillful  in  the  use  of  protractor  and  compass,  and  t 
lead  him  to  discover  those  simple  relations  in  plane  figures  that  are  use 
in  ordinary  linear  and  surface  measurements.     In  this  grade,  the  work 
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continued  and  extended — so  carrying  it  out  that  the  pupil  shall  discover 
for  himself  the  simpler  theorems  about  plane  figures.  The  easier  theo- 
rems contained  in  the  first  books  of  the  ordinary  treatise  on  geometry 
would  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  give  a  general  statement  of  the  truth  he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and 
then  made  to  test  it  by  repeated  constructions  and  measurements. 
He  should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  his  conclusions, 
but  should  not  yet  be  held  to  formal  demonstrations  of  theorems. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Review  fractions.  Percentage,  and  im- 
portant applications,  (a)  Not  involving  time:  Profit  and  loss,  and  prac- 
tical business  examples  in  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  stocks,  etc., 
taught  as  applications  of  percentage,  without  subdividing  the  work  into 
classes  and  cases.  (b)  Involving  time:  Simple  interest.  All  work  to 
be  done  by  logical  analysis,  and  operations  performed  by  the  shortest 
methods. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

The  following  countries  to  be  studied  in  the  order  of  historical  develop- 
ment, and  the  time  spent  upon  each  to  be  largely  in  proportion  to  its 
present  importance,  or  to  its  influence  on  the  present :  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia,  lesser  countries  of  northern  Europe,  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  the  most  important  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface; 
climate;  vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupation 
and  social  condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Nations;  Young  Folks'  History;  Boy  Travelers; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places;  Little  People  of  Asia. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Drawing. — (a)  Objects  selected  from  botany  work.  Groups  of  objects, 
with  careful  study  of  shades  and  shadows,  (o)  Designing.  Applied 
designs,  vases,  cups,  saucers,  etc.     Working  drawings. 

Wood  Work. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  such  as  rule,  gauge,  try-square, 
knife,  saw,  chisel,  brace  and  bit,  etc.  A  systematic  course  covering  the 
ground  of  planing,  sharpening  tools,  adjusting  plane-iron,  gauging,  saw- 
ing, producing  plane  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  boring,  join- 
ery, gluing,  and  finishing.     All  work  done  from  drawings. 

MUSIC. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  all  of  the  different  major  keys. 

Exercises  in  triads  of  the  major  scale. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 
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MORAIv   CULTURE. 

Physical  bearing  as  influencing  and  revealing  the  inner  life. 

Courage:  Difference  between  moral  courage  and  daring  or  bravado. 

Heroism:  Great  heroes  and  heroines;  application  to  daily  life;  unselfish 
endurance. 

Social  forms  and  etiquette:  True  politeness  as  indicative  of  the  rea 
self. 

References:  Peter  Buds  tone,  by  Trowbridge;  Good  Behavior,  b 
Phelps. 

PHYSICAL   CUI/fURE. 

Continue  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  same  watchfulness 
NINTH  GRADE— NINTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   EESSONS. 

Physiology  (twenty  weeks). — Reviewed  and  studied  more  fully.  Obsei 
vations  of  self,  of  living  and  dead  animals,  and  of  prepared  and  fres 
microscope  specimens,  made  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  function* 
which  are  thus  realized  by  pupils  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible 
Hygiene  taught  as  intelligent  deductions  from  above,  and  put  inl 
practice. 

Physical  culture,  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  hygienic  cor 
ditions  of  study  considered.  Relation  of  microscopic  organisms  t 
diseases,  and  methods  of  prevention. 

Sewerage  and  ventilation  practically  studied.  Sanitary  conditions  c 
living  emphasized  by  inspection  of  apparatus,  drawings,  etc.,  and  b 
reading  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  on  the  subject.  Sketche 
of  apparatus  and  specimens  used  to  illustrate  work. 

Geography  (twenty  weeks). — (a)  Study  of  astronomical  and  math( 
matical  geography  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  observation. 

ib)  Comparison  and  generalization  of  facts  heretofore  observed  i 
physical  geography,  with  special  attention  to  causes. 

Sketches  made  wherever  they  will  assist  in  forming  mental  pictures. 

ENGEISH. 

Grammar  (twenty  weeks). — Nouns:  {a)  Classes:  common,  propei 
and  collective.  (b)  The  possessive  forms,  and  their  uses.  (c)  Wit 
much  drill  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  plural  forms. 

Pronouns:  (a)  Classes:  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  an 
compound,     (b)  The  declined  forms  of  these,  and  their  proper  use. 

Adjectives:  (a)  Their  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  and  thei 
proper  use.  Much  drill  to  be  given  on  the  irregular  forms,  (b)  Thei 
proper  grouping  and  agreement  as  to  number. 

Verbs:  (a)  Classes:  regular  and  irregular;  transitive  and  intransitive 
Study  the  passive  form  in  order  to  give  flexibility  to  expression.  Th 
only  attention  paid  to  transitive  and  intransitive,  is  to  determine  th 
proper  case  forms  of  the  associated  pronouns.     Much  drill  required  here 
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(b)  Modifications;  mode:  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative;  tense: 
present  and  past,  and  changes  in  form  as  to  person  and  number,  (c) 
Forms  of  the  verb  phrases,  and  study  of  their  correlative  forms.  This 
will  cover  what  has  been  taught  under  compound  tense  forms  and  the 
potential  forms,  (d)  Verbals;  forms  and  use.  There  shall  be  a  special 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  be,  and  of  their  use  and  associated 
forms.     Much  drill  will  be  required  here. 

Adverbs:  {a)  Special  study  of  adverb  forms  as  distinguished  from 
adjective  forms,     (b)  Compared  forms,     (c)  Grouping  and  position. 

Knowledge  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to  be  deduced  from  a  study 
of  the  thought  relation  and  logic  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Drill  in  the 
choice  of  right  preposition  and  conjunction  forms. 

Sentence  structure:  (a)  Much  drill  with  the  aim  of  securing  quick 
recognition  of  the  elements  in  the  sentence,  and  the  accompanying 
punctuation.  No  diagraming.  No  parsing.  The  only  practical  value 
to  be  derived  from  parsing  is  the  correcting  of  errors  in  syntax.  This 
we  hope  to  secure  by  proper  drill  work. 

The  above  work  to  be  done  inductively.  Much  drill  on  the  use  of 
correct  forms  under  each  topic. 

Literature. — Study  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Snowbound,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  or  some  other  classic  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for 
general  study  in  literature,  as  follows: 

(a)  General  character  of  the  selection,  whether  narration,  description, 
etc.    Whether  history,  oration,  etc.    Whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  etc. 

(b)  Study  selected  sentences  as  to  form,  kind;  sentential  analysis  when- 
ever necessary  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  difficult  passages. 

(c)  Study  common  and  more  useful  figures  of  speech. 

(d)  Selected  passages  assigned  for  reproduction  or  "translation." 

(e)  In  the  same  way  study  selections  from  Scott,  Thackeray,  Ruskin, 
Hawthorne,  L,owell,  with  some  study  of  their  lives  as  a  guide  to  the 
interpretation  of  their  writings. 

(/)  Short  talks  on  important  topics  of  the  day. 

Reading. — Selections  from  authors  studied  in  literature  work. 

Careful  attention  given  to  style,  the  principles  of  good  reading,  and 
their  application.  Faults  of  class  studied  and  corrected.  Voice-building 
continued. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  selected  from  all  lines  of  work.  Deriva- 
tion, shades  of  meaning,  synonyms. 

Penmanship. — Good  habits  established  by  careful  attention  to  all 
written  work. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Complete  the  equivalent  of  the  work  in  Hill's 
Geometry.  Follow  in  the  main  the  methods  given  in  Hill's  or  Spencer's 
Lessons  in  Geomeiry.     No  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Bookkeeping  (ten  weeks). — Single  entry. 

Arithmetic  (twenty  weeks). — General  review,  with  special  attention  to 
analysis  and  skillful  work. 
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GEOGRAPHY    AND   HISTORY. 

Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  making  comparisons  in  reference  tc 
physical  features,  political  conditions,  productions,  progress,  etc. 

Study  representative  cities  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  theii 
advancement  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  General  history  in 
connection  with  above. 

Reading:  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World;  Great  Cities  of  the  An- 
cient World;  Around  the  World  by  a  Boy;  Boy  Travelers;  Voyage  of  the 
Sunbeam;  Stories  of  Nations;  Through  the  Dark  Continent;  Through 
Darkest  Africa. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Drawing. — {a)  Outdoor  sketching.  Human  figure  sketching,  (b) 
Plans  and  elevations  of  simple  cottages  and  school  houses. 

Designing. — Calico,  wall  paper,  and  carpet  patterns. 

Wood  Carving. — Sharpening  and  care  of  tools.  First  lessons  consisl 
in  use  of  vernier  in  making  straight  line  designs;  curved  line  designs;  anc 
original  designs  combining  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Carve  in  relief,  from  original  designs,  simple  patterns  suitable  foi 
frames,  brackets,  panels,  easels,  wall  pockets,  etc.  Material:  pine,  holly 
cherry,  ash,  walnut. 

MUSIC. 

Develop  the  theory  of  major  and  minor  keys,  intervals,  triads,  anc 
chords.     Exercises  in  triads  of  major  and  minor  keys. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Four-part  music,  if  voices  will  permit. 

Selections  from  such  authors  as  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Haydn,  anc 
Handel. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Careful  attention  given  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  o 
body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Aims  and  ideals;  the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  forming  correct  ideal; 
and  in  having  true  aims. 

The  essentials  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Great  characters  of  history:  reformers,  scholars,  heroes,  benefactors 
rulers.  Discussion  of  the  most  prominent  of  each,  and  the  benefits  the 
world  has  derived  from  their  lives. 

References:  Smiles'  Self -Help  Series;  Matthews'  Getting  on  in  tht 
World;  Beacon  Lights;  Man  Without  a  Country;  Gold  Foil;  Queenly 
Women. 

PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

Review  work  of  preceding  years.  Pupils  to  give  reasons  for  advantage.' 
\  of  different  kinds  of  exercises,  and  to  try  the  systematic  movements  o1 
T      two  or  three  different  systems  of  gymnastic  exercises. 
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The  following  rules  pertaining  to  Text-books,  Course  of  Study,  etc., 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State 
Normal  Schools,  in  joint  session,  and  are  now  in  force: 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Readers,  Speller,  Grammar,  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Physiology — 
State  Series. 

Grammar — Whitney's  Elements  for  additional  work  in  Grammar. 

Olney,  or  Wentworth  and  Hill,  for  additional  work  in  Arithmetic. 

Geography — Harper's,  until  State  Geography  is  ready. 

Geometry — Wentworth;  Stewart. 

Algebra — Milne;  Appleton. 

Physical  Geography — Warren's  New. 

Word  Analysis — Swinton. 

Composition — To  be  suggested  by  the  Faculty. 

Rhetoric — Kellogg;  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

English  Literature — Shaw-Backus;  Stopford  Brooke. 

Zoology — Colton. 

Botany — Rattan;  Gray. 

Physics — Gage. 

Chemistry — Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science;  Williams' 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry;  Avery's  Chemistry. 

Civil  Government — Childs'  Topical  Analysis  of  History  and  Consti- 
tution; State  Text-Book  on  Civil  Government. 

Bookkeeping — Childs'  Essentials. 

Drawing — Mrs.  Bradfield;  Schoof;  Prang. 

Pedagogy — Swett,  with  Hewett,  Compayre,  or  some  other  work  selected 
by  the  Faculty. 

Psychology— Hill;  Hewett. 

Ethics— Everett. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

i.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study  for  graduation  is  three  years; 
namely:  one  year  Junior,  one  year  Middle,  and  one  year  Senior. 

2.  Pupils  who  make  a  satisfactory  record  in  all  the  studies  of  the  regu- 
lar, or  three  years'  course,  either  upon  examination  or  by  class  work  in 
the  school,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school  as 
in  every  way  entitled  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  the  Diploma  of  the 
Schools;  provided,  that  the  entire  Senior  year  must  be  passed  in  the 
school  giving  the  recommendation. 

3.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  year,  the  time  of  opening  and  closing 
of  terms,  the  arrangement  of  vacations,  the  time  of  graduation,  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  studies  in  the  prescribed  course,  shall  be  fixed  for      lA 
each  school  by  its  local  Board  of  Trustees.  - 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  on 
his  admission  to  the  school,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  relation  of  the 
pupils  to  the  school.  These  requirements  are  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  choice  or  preference.  They  are  a  growth.  The  experience 
of  past  years  has  developed  the  necessity  for  all  of  them,  not  only 
for  the  good  reputation  of  the  school,  but  for  the  best  good  of  the 
individual  pupil.  The  frequent  and  careful  perusal  of  them  will  tend  to 
making  them  familiar,  and  their  observance  less  burdensome.  The  two 
blanks  at  the  close  are  signed,  respectively,  by  the  pupil  and  by  his 
parents  or  guardian : 

TO   THE   PUPIL. 

You  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  California  State  Normal  School, 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  or  been  duly  promoted,  and  upon 
making  the  required  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  regularly  admitted 
as  a  pupil. 

You  will  then  assume  a  new  relation,  which  gives  you  great  privileges, 
and  which,  like  all  such  relations,  brings  with  it  new  and  important 
responsibilities.  While  the  school  affords  you,  gratuitously,  certain 
advantages,  it  requires,  at  your  hands,  certain  duties. 

At  any  time  when  you  cannot  willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
these  requirements,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  school  that  you  sign 
your  papers  and  leave,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  that  an  enforced 
discipline  always  engenders. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  and  training  designed  to  fit 
you  to  become  a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  is 
self-control.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  proper  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school  will  come  from  a  desire  on  your  part  to  do  your 
duty  by  yourself  and  the  school,  and  not  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
force  outside  yourself  that  may  be  used  to  secure  this  observance.  No 
one  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  your  behavior  here,  but  your  good 
sense,  honor,  and  honesty  will  be  trusted  until  good  reasons  are  found 
for  believing  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and  then,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  you  will  be  unhesitatingly  excused  from  the  school. 

REGULATIONS. 

ATTENDANCE   AND   CEA.SS-WORK. 

You  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  your  attendance  upon 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  the  particular  class  to  which  you 
are  assigned.  Two  unexcused  absences  or  tardinesses  forfeit  your  place 
in  the  class  and  school,  and  you  can  be  reinstated  only  by  permission  of 


\       the  Principal. 
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You  are  expected  to  prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  required  of  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

From  the  result  of  frequent  oral  and  written  recitations,  you  will  be 
graded.  If  you  show  ability  and  inclination  to  do  more  work,  you  will 
be  promoted  to  a  more  advanced  class;  if  you  fall  below  the  required 
grade,  you  will  be  dropped  to  a  lower  class. 

All  pupils  are  dropped  from  the  school  who  do  not  secure  promotion 
from  a  class  after  passing  over  the  studies  the  second  time.  Such  pupils 
will  rarely  make  respectable  teachers,  even  if  the  State  can  afford  to 
educate  them. 

LIBRARY. 

The  reference  books  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  rooms  where  they 
belong,  and  they  and  all  other  books  are  to  be  used  carefully.  They 
should  not  be  marked,  nor  should  leaves  be  turned  down.  Any  injury 
to  the  books,  beyond  ordinary  wear,  will  be  assessed,  and  the  amount 
deducted  from  the  deposit  of  the  pupil  who  is  responsible  for  the  injury. 

Library  books  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  when 
drawn,  and  no  pupil  shall  draw  the  same  book  twice  in  succession  if  any 
other  pupil  has  applied  for  it.  A  failure  to  return  books  in  the  specified 
time  will  subject  the  pupil  to  a  fine. 

Books  belonging  to  the  library  should  be  returned  the  day  before  leav- 
ing school,  or  early  during  the  last  week  of  the  term. 


STATIONERY. 

Stationery  will  be  furnished  to  you  for  all  school  work  required,  but 
not  for  your  private  use,  nor  to  waste.  Whenever  you  leave  the  school, 
turn  over  to  the  Librarian  all  stationery  properly  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

PERSONAL   MATTERS. 

Enroll  yourself  with  your  name  as  it  should  appear  upon  the  books 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  retain  that  name  in  all  your 
classes  and  upon  all  your  papers. 

Keep  your  people  at  home  well  informed  as  to  the  street  and  number 
of  your  San  Jose  residence,  and  have  all  telegrams  and  express  packages 
directed  so  as  to  reach  you  there. 

Should  your  parents  or  guardians  change  their  residence  while  you  are 
here,  have  the  change  at  once  noted  upon  the  records  of  the  school,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at  once  in  case  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  other  emergency. 

Have  your  letters  directed  either  to  your  boarding  place  or  in  care  of 
the  Normal  School,  and  they  will  be  safely  and  regularly  delivered  to 
you. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  work  required  of  you  here  unless 
you  preserve  good  bodily  health.  To  do  this  you  will  need  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  to  vigorous  exercise.  As  far  as  possible,  take  this 
regularly  by  daylight,  and  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  are  ill,  or  if  other  circumstances  arise  in  which  you  feel  the  need  of 
counsel,  advice,  or  sympathy,  apply  freely  to  any  member  of  the  Faculty, 
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and  you  will  ever  find  them  as  ready  and  willing  to  be  your  friends  as 
they  have  been  to  be  your  teachers. 

BOARDING,    STUDY    HOURS,    ETC. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  the  Faculty  of  the  school  are  required  to  see  fully  ob- 
served: 

All  pupils  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who  do  not  board 
and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who  are  not  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians,  shall  be  considered 
as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

BOARDERS   AND    BOARDING. 

i.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Principal  or  Preceptress  before  selecting 
boarding  places.  This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in  the 
school  before  or  are  new  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  must  board  at  places  indorsed  by  the  Principal  and  Precep- 
tress. 

3.  I^adies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same 
house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is  occupied  by  two 
or  more  families. 

4.  Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 
when  pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  permissions  will 
be  asked  which  conflict  with  the  preceding  regulation. 

5.  Brothers  and  sisters  shall  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

6.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Principal  before  changing  boarding  places. 

7.  Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding  places  in  the  even- 
ing without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  also 
informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are 
going  and  when  they  shall  return.  If  compelled  by  unforeseen  causes  to 
be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Principal,  they  must,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people  with  whom  they 
board  or  room,  where  they  are  going  and  when  they  shall  return.  Such 
absence  must  be  reported  to  the  Preceptress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable  times  will  always  be 
granted  to  pupils  who  are  doing  well  in  their  studies,  but  school  and  its 
requirements  must  be  first. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for 
pupils  to  be  absent  from  school. 

9.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  6  to  9  o'clock,  or 
before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  and  Preceptress  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  all  parties  who  either  keep  boarders,  or  rent  rooms  to 
self-boarders,  exercise  such  supervision  over  such  pupils  as  will  secure 
a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 
Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  board  where  such  supervision 
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is  not  maintained,  or  where  the  requirements  of  the  school  are  in  any 
way  disregarded. 

II.  All  boarders  are  required  to  present  monthly  reports  of  conduct, 
signed  by  the  parties  with  whom  they  board  or  room. 

STUDY    HOURS. 

Study  hours  are  denned  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  m.  of  all  week  days 
except  Friday. 

Most  pupils,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will  require 
more  than  the  time  above  stated.  Such  additional  time  should  be  taken 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for  recreation 
and  exercise  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  open  air. 

Pupils  living  with  their  parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  observe  these  rules,  but  the  school  requires  only  that  they  do  the  work 
of  their  several  classes,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the 
school  into  disrepute. 


/  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the  institution, 
with  a  full  understanding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  conform  thereto  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  connected  with  the 
institution. 

Signed, , 

of County. 

v i8q.. 

For  myself,  as of  the  pupil  whose 

name  is  signed  above,  I  also  accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specified, 

and  upon  my  part  agree  to  withdraw .from 

the  school  upon  receiving  notice  from   the  Principal  that  the  Faculty 
request  it  to  be  done. 

Signed,   


V 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Note. — For  admission  to  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  applicants 
are  examined  in  grammar,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  geography, 
spelling,  reading,  with  diacritical  marking,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

SPELLING   AND   PENMANSHIP. 

(Written  from  Dictation.) 

The  chief  industrial  pursuits  are  as  follows: 

Agriculture,  or  tilling  the  soil. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

Dairying  is  a  branch  of  this  occupation. 

Manufacturing,  or  making  useful  articles  by  hand  or  machinery,  is 
another. 

Pishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Monarchies  are  hereditary  when  their  power  descends  from  father  to 
son. 

Cincinnati  is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  suburbs. 

Toledo  is  a  great  shipping  point.  , 

The  Yosemite  Valley  was  ceded  to  California. 

The  two  lines  are  parallel. 

What  is  a  plane  surface  ? 

The  sum  is  greater  than  the  difference. 

The  boy  has  a  new  bicycle. 

The  principles  are  studied  in  particular. 

Reference  is  given  to  logical  analysis. 

The  records  furnished  a  guarantee  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  narration. 


machinist 

awful 

surname 

leisure 

apologize 

baggy 

discern 

artillery 

chromo 

annually 

saccharine 

indict 

oyster 

beggar 

precede 

currants  (fruit) 

chisel 

combatant 

referred 

secede 

believed 

reciprocity 

almond 

proceed 

ARITHMETIC. 

Mental. 

^*~* 


1.  If  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions  of  a  school  are  each  three 
hours,  what  part  of  the  two  sessions  are  two  recesses  of  20  minutes  each  ? 

2.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  144  ? 

3.  32  is  %  of  what  number  ? 
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4.  i  of  84  is  yi  of  what  number  ? 

5.  Divide  .3  by  .01. 

6.  What  is  the  cost  of  21  books  when  7  cost  $35  ? 

7.  What  per  cent  of  5  is  2%.  ? 

8.  Sales  are  $450  and  the  commission  $9.     Find  rate. 

9.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  square  floor  containing  256  sq.  ft.? 

10.  Find  the  interest  on  $400  for  1  yr.  6  mo.  15  days,  @  6  per  cent. 

11.  A  pupil  wrote  40  words,  and  misspelled  2  of  them.  What  per  cent 
did  she  misspell  ? 

Written. 

1.  Divide  825  by  36,  using  factors.  What  exponent  will  denote  the 
number  of  times  that  5  is  taken  as  a  factor  in  3125  ? 

2.  If  a  certain  number  of  men  share  $3iX>  each  man  receiving  %y%, 
how  many  men  are  there  ? 

3.  Reduce  .03 yl  to  an  equivalent  common  fraction  in  its  simplest  form. 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  .6725  of  a  hundred-weight  of  butter  at  40c  per 
pound  ? 

5.  What  decimal  will  express  the  relation  of  5  cwt.  91  lbs.  to  2  tons 
7  cwt.  28  lbs.? 

6.  How  many  ounces  of  gold  weigh  as  much  as  4  lbs.  of  lead  ? 

7.  If  I  sell  ^  of  a  house  at  §  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  house,  do  I  gain 
or  lose,  and  at  what  rate  ? 

8.  A  lawyer  collects  a  debt  for  a  client,  takes  t>}4  Per  cent  for  his  fee, 
and  remits  the  balance,  $19,350,  what  was  the  debt  and  fee  ? 

9.  What  is  the  amount  of  $600  from  September  6,  1875,  to  October  9, 
1876,  @  7  per  cent. 

10.  2,480-^-25;  66X16%;  700-^14!.  Show  that  you  perform  the  indi- 
cated operations  skillfully. 

GRAMMAR. 

i.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  ox,  beauty,  whoever,  and  King  of 
England. 

2.  Put  into  a  sentence  the  comparative  degree  of  dark-eyed,  unsteady. 

3.  "If  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  his  first  experiment  and  his  last,  I 
should  say  this  was  a  success  and  that  not." 

In  the  preceding  sentence  name  the  clauses  and  give  their  office  and 
rank  in  the  sentence. 

4.  Tell  the  part  of  speech  and  office,  in  the  above  sentence,  of  experi- 
ment, last,  that,  and  not. 

5.  To  which  of  the  preceding  terms  does  this  refer,  and  to  which  that. 

6.  In  referring  to  health,  shall  we  say  "  He  looks  bad,"  or  "  He  looks 
badly?"     Reason. 

7.  Correct  the  following  where  wrong,  and  give  your  reason  for  the 
change:  (a)  He  said  to  the  dog  "Lay  down,  sir!"  and  it  immediately 
obeyed,  (d)  There  is  certainly  ten  mistakes  in  the  work,  (c)  Had  I 
known  you  wished  it,  I  should  have  tried  to  have  gone,  (d)  Strolling  in 
the  pleasant  twilight,  the  darkness  came  on  unexpectedly. 

8.  Write  at  least  half  a  page,  giving  a  description  of  your  home  or  its 
surroundings. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

i .  Sketch  South  America.  Locate  three  great  river  systems,  two  mount- 
ain ranges,  and  three  important  cities. 

2.  What  political  divisions  of  Europe  are  upon  peninsulas?  Name 
three  peninsulas  of  Asia. 

3.  Name  the  greatest  four  commercial  countries  in  order  of  importance. 

4.  Name  two  great  commercial  centers  in  England;  in  the  United 
States.  Name  one  in  Germany;  in  France;  in  South  America;  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

5.  What  countries  comprise  the  triple  alliance? 

6.  On  what  does  the  direction  of  the  drainage  of  a  country  depend? 
In  what  do  the  drainage  systems  of  North  and  South  America  resemble 
each  other? 

7.  Name  an  extensive  delta  formation  in  North  America;  in  Europe; 
in  Africa;  in  Asia. 

8.  All  the  rivers  of  the  plain  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi  River  are  navigable  for  long  distances.  Why?  Name  four 
important  uses  of  rivers. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  the  English 
Parliament?  Name  the  most  important  two  limited  monarchies.  What 
form  of  government  has  Brazil? 

10.  Tell  what  and  where  are  the  following:  Calcutta;  Pike's  Peak;  Van- 
couver; Bahama;  Sitka;  Hoang  Ho;  Pyrenees;  Edinburgh;  Constance; 
Suez;  Thibet;  Sydney. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Draw,  free-hand,  a  regular  hexagon  of  il/2  in.  side,  and  ornament 
it  by  a  design  showing  regular  repetition  around  a  center. 

2.  Draw  a  leaf  and  flower  from  memory. 

3.  Draw  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  an  oval,  a  spiral. 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HIGHER  CLASSES. 

BOTANY. 

i.  Briefly  describe  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  the  swelling  of  the 
embryo  to  the  production  of  fruit. 

2.  Name  the  parts  of  an  embryo  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
grown  plant.     What  part  of  the  embryo  grows  least  ? 

3.  Of  what  use  to  a  plant  are  the  petals  of  its  flowers?  What  part 
of  a  flower  grows?  What  other  part  usually  remains  with  the  growing 
part? 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  leaves  to  the  plant?  What  part  of  an  animal 
does  similar  work? 

5.  Draw  and  name  all  the  forms  of  leaves  you  know,  making  all  forms 
one  and  one  half  inches  long. 

WORD   ANALYSIS. 

I.   Conceit,   impulsive.      Give    five   words   related   to    each   of   these; 
$•      divide  them   first   into   syllables,  then   according  to  derivation.     Give 
root  meaning. 
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2.  Name  and  give  date  of  most  important  event  in  history  of  English 
language,  and  describe  briefly  its  effects. 

3.  Use  in  thoughtful  sentences  the  words,  infer,  imply,  deference, 
humility \  encourage,  incite,  concord,  harmony. 

4.  Tell  root  meaning  of  each  of  the  words  in  above  (3),  and  give  one 
additional  derivation  from  each  root.  Concord  and  encourage  are  from 
same  root;  account  for  difference  of  radical  forms. 

5.  How  do  you  account  for  spelling  of  preference  while  in  preferring 
the  r  is  doubled  ?     Is  this  an  exceptional  case  ? 

6.  From  question  above  (5)  select  all  words  whose  derivation  you 
know;    analyze,  and  give  literal  meaning. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Draw  a  pail,  glass,  or  tub,  from  memory.  Draw  it  as  seen  below 
the  level  of  the  eye. 

2.  Draw  the  spray  of  leaves  as  you  see  it  before  you  on  the  desk,  or  as 
you  hold  it  in  your  left  hand.     (Distribute  small  sprays  of  leaves.) 

3.  Draw  a  book  from  the  object.  (Place  large  books  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  so  that  each  applicant  can  see  at  least  one  of  them  properly.) 

HISTORY. 

1.  State  briefly  what  you  know  about  the  Mound  Builders. 

2.  What  part  of  the  New  World  was  explored  and  settled  by  the  French? 
Who  were  their  most  noted  explorers? 

3.  Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies  and  give  their  boundaries. 

4.  Name  three  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  state 
cause  and  result  of  that  war. 

5.  Name  one  decisive  battle  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  state  cause  and 
result  of  that  war. 

6.  Name  three  decisive  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  and  state  cause  and 
result  of  that  war. 

7.  When  and  how  and  why  did  the  political  parties  of  the  United 
States  originate? 

8.  What  is  a  protective  tariff?     What  are  national  banks  ? 

9.  Name  three  duties  of  the  President  and  three  of  Congress. 

10.  What  caused  the  late  trouble  with  Chili?     How  has  it  been  settled? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Compare  the  gills  and  the  lungs  of  animals  with  respect  to  {a)  the 
work  they  do;  (b)  their  structure.     Select  a  typical  example  of  each. 

2.  Compare  the  skeleton  of  man  with  that  of  some  other  vertebrate, 
giving  points  of  resemblance. 

3.  Give  the  life  history  of  some  one  of  the  following  insects,  and 
state  the  best  method  of  preventing  their  ravages:  Cottony  cushion 
scale,  Codlin  moth,  San  Jose  scale,  Canker  worm. 

4.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  internal  structure  of  some  animal,  labeling 
the  different  parts. 

6s 
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5.  Examine  the  insect  handed  yon:  tell  what  order  of  insects  it  belongs 
to,  and  why  classified  in  that  order.  If  you  know  the  insect's  name  or 
life  history,  give  them  also. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  Chili,  giving  shape,  size,  physical  character,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, etc. 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Africa,  showing  chief  rivers. 

3.  Name  the  countries  where  rice  is  the  chief  food;  wheat;  fish.  Name 
two  food  plants  natives  of  America. 

4.  Describe  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun  through  the  sky  on  the 
20th  of  June  at  the  North  Pole;  on  the  Arctic  Circle;  on  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer;  on  the  Equator. 

5.  The  Ohio  River  is  sometimes  fifty  feet  above  low  water  mark;  the 
St.  Lawrence  scarcely  varies  in  height.  Explain.  Why  are  outlets  of 
lakes  clear  during  a  long  storm  when  all  other  streams  are  muddy  ? 


LECTURES. 
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The  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  listening  to  men  and  women  of 
broad  culture,  famous  in  special  lines  of  the  world's  work,  is  of  untold 
value.  Realizing  this,  the  School  has  from  time  to  time  during  the  year 
given  the  students  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  following  addresses 
and  lectures: 

Address  by  David  Starr  Jordan  on  John  Brown  and  Thoreau;  course  of 
lectures  on  Educational  Topics,  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  New 
England  "Journal  of  Education;"  recital  from  Dr.  Sevier,  by  the  author, 
Geo.  W.  Cable;  a  talk  upon  Dress  Reform,  by  Annie  Jenness  Miller; 
lecture  upon  Australia,  by  Mary  P.  Adams;  two  lectures  upon  Alaska, 
by  Lucy  B.  Washburn;  address  by  Gov.  Markham;  lecture  on  Camp  Life 
in  Siberia,  by  George  Kennan;  lectures  on  Physical  Culture,  by  Dr. 
Woods,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Ida  Benfey,  of  New  York;  series  of 
practical  lectures  on  Fruit  Pests,  by  Professor  Comstock,  of  Cornell 
University;  illustrated  lecture,  by  Dr.  De  Guerville,  on  The  World's 
Fair;  lecture  on  the  History  of  the  English  Language,  by  Prof.  J.  R. 
Ruckstell;  lecture  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  J.  R.  Mott;  lecture  to  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
on  the  Orient,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hussey. 

In  addition  to  these  the  building  has  been  opened  to  the  University 
Extension  Club,  whose  work  has  consisted  of  six  evening  lectures  on 
Evolution,  given  by  Dr.  Jordan,  President  of  Stanford  University;  six  on 
Astronomy,  by  Professor  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory;  and  two 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  by  Professor  Griggs,  of  Stanford 
University. 

Lectures  of  equal  interest  and  value  to  those  given  during  the  past 
year,  are  contemplated  for  the  future. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

WITH    ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the,  year  have  been  creditable  to 
the  donors  and  valuable  to  the  Museum. 

A  simple  list  of  names  does  not  represent  the  cash  value,  nor  the 
interest  of  the  added  specimens. 

Articles  are  still  desired  representing  the  history  and  geography  of 
our  own  State.  Also  textile  fabrics  and  articles  illustrating  the  life  of 
the  native  races. 

Donations  from  the  following  persons  are  hereby  acknowledged: 

Abbe,  Frank  B Minerals  from  San  Benito  County. 

Adams,  Mary  P Australian  shells. 

Bush,  J.  R Minerals  from  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Chapin,  Margaret Specimens  of  entomology. 

Close,  Hattie  Foreign  shells. 

Cole,  Eugene  C Specimens  from  Oregon. 

Cormack,  Mr Rare  fossils  from  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Crawford,  A.  W Rare  California  shells  and  specimens  from  Alaska. 

Hays,  R.  B Specimens  from  Shasta  County. 

Hughes,  J.  N Foreign  insects. 

Mayers,  Mrs.  Josephine Insects  from  Japan. 

Nelson,  Elna Insects  from  Marin  County. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  M.  E Shells  from  Monterey. 

Oneal,  Emma Minerals. 

Randall,  Mrs.  A.  H Diamond  beetles. 

Randol,  J.  B Fine  minerals  from  New  Almaden  and  other  localities. 

Salamatoff,  Mattie Rare  specimens  from  Alaska. 

Sanders,  Ella  Spar  from  Niagara  Falls. 

Bush,  Mrs.  A.  E Cash  specimens  ($10). 

Iva  Van  Doren   Insects. 

George  Gilman Minerals. 

G.  Bull Fossils. 

Valuable  publications  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton.    Also,  from  the  State  Mining  Bureau. 

MRS.  A.  E.  BUSH, 

Curator. 
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NOTICE  TO  GRADUATES. 


In  recognition  of  the  need  of  an  association  that  shall  include  all  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  and  strengthen  fraternal  and  professional  feel- 
ing, at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  recently  held  in  the 
Normal  Hall,  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  on  a  new  basis.  Each  gradu- 
ate is  a  member  of  the  new  association,  without  the  payment  of  annual 
dues. 

The  increasing  number  of  graduates,  which  has  rendered  purely  social 
reunions  impracticable,  and  the  demand  for  annual  meetings,  which 
shall  wield  an  influence  educationally,  have  resulted  in  appointing  a  two 
days'  session  during  the  winter  months,  at  which  time  the  graduates  will 
be  guests  of  the  school.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  manifest. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  school  wall  be  regularly  at  work,  and 
all  new  plans  and  methods  open  to  inspection  ;  during  the  remaining 
time  the  graduates,  Faculty,  and  undergraduates  will  have  general  sessions 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  the  Alumni,  and  the  work  of  the  school.  One  evening  will  be 
given  to  a  social  gathering,  and  the  other  to  a  lecture  by  some  eminent 
educator.  Special  notice  of  the  date  of  the  meeting  will  be  sent  to  each 
graduate  who  has  reported  to  the  school  within  a  year. 

The  Teachers'  Agency,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  positions  for  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  some  time, 
and  will  be  continued.  Graduates  desiring  positions  through  the  Agency 
should  address  the  Recording  Secretary  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher,  the  official  organ  of  the  graduates,  is  taking 
a  leading  place  among  the  journals  of  the  State.  The  "Normal  Index," 
edited  by  students  of  the  school,  has  been  incorporated  as  one  of  its 

departments. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS,  1891-92. 


FORTY-FIRST  CLASS,  JANUARY,  1892. 


Beckwith,  Nellie  L. 
Berger,  Nina  L. 
Chew,  Alfred  J. 
Cutler,  Mabel  C. 
Doughty,  Armilda 
Drexler,  A.  Maud 
Durkee,  Lillian  M. 
Fairfield,  Myra  A. 
Farns worth,  Mercy  C. 
Gardner,  Maud 

Total 


Hall,  Katherene  B. 
Hays,  Thomas  S. 
Holland,  Everett  A. 
Hudson,  Rose  E. 
Kelly,  Ellen  F. 
Newcomb,  Mary  Alice 
Pettit,  William  W. 
Poston,  Julia  M. 
Reeg,  Christina 
Rider,  Jozie  C. 


Sargent,  Kate  I. 
Schick,  Blanche  H. 
Smith,  Florence  A. 
Sutton,  Emilie  V. 
Thompson,  Carrie  M. 
Tormey,  Mary  G. 
Vance,  Jessica  S. 
Wight,  Helen  C. 
Wiltz,  Bertha  A. 
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FORTY-SECOND   CLASS,  JUNE,  1892. 


Ayres,  L.  Hortense 
BickerstafF,  Jennie 
Biggerstaff,  E.  Kate 
Boyce,  Elma  S. 
Boyce,  Sylvia  H. 
Breyfogle,  Ljlian  R. 
Brooks,  Micager  E. 
Burns,  Juliette  A. 
Carlson,  Eleanor  A. 
Carr,  Carrie  J. 
Cogswell,  Florence  E. 
Cohn,  Sam  H. 
Coleman,  Carrie  A. 
Conner,  Lizzie  G. 
Cox,  M.  Ruth 


Graham,  Jennie  P\ 
Grubbs,  Josie  M. 
Gwartney,  Bettie 
Haggerty,  Kate 
Hall,  Pearl  W. 
Hart,  Bertha  J. 
Hartley,  Victorine 
Hickman,  Laura  I. 
Howard,  Emma  G. 
Howie,  Leona  C. 
January,  Susie  A. 
Jones,  Laura  B. 
Katelson,  Clara  E.  W. 
Langdon,  William  H. 
Leach,  Edith  B. 


Oneal,  Emma  J. 
Overacker,  Carrie  M. 
Peet,  Florita  L. 
Peterson,  Laura  A. 
Philippi,  Blanche  R. 
Porter,  Maud  E. 
Poston,  Evah  A. 
Preston,  James  T. 
Purinton,  Lucy  E. 
Sawyer,  Elva  B. 
Schneider,  Eva  R. 
Schroeder,  Minnie  A. 
Secrest,  Florine 
Starkweather,  Blanche 
Stone,  Maud  C. 


ADDENDA. 


ADDITIONAL,  NAMES  BELONGING  TO  CLASS  OF  JUNE,  1892. 

Armstrong,  Ethelynn  J.  Greenlaw,  Jessie  S.  Pearce,  Louise 

Cariies,  Eva  W.  Lessard,  Catherine  C.  Rucklidge,  Annie 

Cross,  Eliza  Linehan,  Kate  G.  Smith,  Bertha  D. 

Wilson,  Florence. 

Total  number  in  Class,    79. 
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NOTICE  TO  GRADUATES. 


In  recognition  of  the  need  of  an  association  that  shall  include  all  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  and  strengthen  fraternal  and  professional  feel- 
ing, at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  recently  held  in  the 
Normal  Hall,  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  on  a  new  basis.  Each  gradu- 
ate is  a  member  of  the  new  association,  without  the  payment  of  annual 
dues. 

The  increasing  number  of  graduates,  which  has  rendered  purely  social 
reunions  impracticable,  and  the  demand  for  annual  meetings,  which 
shall  wield  an  influence  educationally,  have  resulted  in  appointing  a  two 
days'  session  during  the  winter  months,  at  which  time  the  graduates  will 
be  guests  of  the  school.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  manifest. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  school  will  be  regularly  at  work,  and 
all  new  plans  and  methods  open  to  inspection ;  during  the  remaining 
time  the  graduates,  Faculty,  and  undergraduates  will  have  general  sessions 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  the  Alumni,  and  the  work  of  the  school.  One  evening  will  be 
given  to  a  social  gathering,  and  the  other  to  a  lecture  by  some  eminent 
educator.  Special  notice  of  the  date  of  the  meeting  will  be  sent  to  each 
graduate  who  has  reported  to  the  school  within  a  year. 

The  Teachers'  Agency,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  positions  for  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  some  time, 
and  will  be  continued.  Graduates  desiring  positions  through  the  Agency 
should  address  the  Recording  Secretary  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher,  the  official  organ  of  the  graduates,  is  taking 
a  leading  place  among  the  journals  of  the  State.  The  "Normal  Index," 
edited  by  students  of  the  school,   has  been  incorporated  as  one  of  its 

departments. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS,  1891-92. 


FORTY-FIRST  CLASS,  JANUARY,  1892. 


Beckwith,  Nellie  L. 
Berger,  Nina  L. 
Chew,  Alfred  J. 
Cutler,  Mabel  C. 
Doughty,  Armilda 
Drexler,  A.  Maud 
Durkee,  Lillian  M. 
Fairfield,  Myra  A. 
Farns worth,  Mercy  C. 
Gardner,  Maud 

Total 


Hall,  Katherene  B. 
Hays,  Thomas  S. 
Holland,  Everett  A. 
Hudson,  Rose  E. 
Kelly,  Ellen  F. 
Newcomb,  Mary  Alice 
Pettit,  William  W. 
Poston,  Julia  M. 
Reeg,  Christina 
Rider,  Jozie  C. 


Sargent,  Kate  I. 
Schick,  Blanche  H. 
Smith,  Florence  A. 
Sutton,  Emilie  V. 
Thompson,  Carrie  M. 
Tormey,  Mary  G. 
Vance,  Jessica  S. 
Wight,  Helen  C. 
Wiltz,  Bertha  A. 
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FORTY-SECOND   CLASS,  JUNE,  1892. 


Ayres,  L.  Hortense 
BickerstafF,  Jennie 
Biggerstaff,  E.  Kate 
Boyce,  Elma  S. 
Boyce,  Sylvia  H. 
Breyfogle,  Ljlian  R. 
Brooks,  Micager  E. 
Burns,  Juliette  A. 
Carlson,  Eleanor  A. 
Carr,  Carrie  J. 
Cogswell,  Florence  E. 
Cohn,  Sam  H. 
Coleman,  Carrie  A. 
Conner,  Lizzie  G. 
Cox,  M.  Ruth 
Denney,  Addie  E. 
Edgar,  George  A. 
Emery,  Blanche  A. 
Everett,  Laura  B. 
Fountain,  Alice  M. 
Gaddis,  Cyrus  J. 
Geis,  Helen  D. 
Gibbons,  Jennie 

Total 


Graham,  Jennie  P\ 
Grubbs,  Josie  M. 
Gwartney,  Bettie 
Haggerty,  Kate 
Hall,  Pearl  W. 
Hart,  Bertha  J. 
Hartley,  Victorine 
Hickman,  Laura  I. 
Howard,  Emma  G. 
Howie,  Leona  C. 
January,  Susie  A. 
Jones,  Laura  B. 
Katelson,  Clara  E.  W. 
Langdon,  William  H. 
Leach,  Edith  B. 
Lorentzen,  Abbie  E. 
Macbeth,  Frank  D. 
Maguire,  Mary  C. 
McAfee,  Flora 
Moran,  Margaret 
Myers,  Kittie  S. 
Nangle,  Lena  K. 
Newcomer,  H.  Bessie 


Oneal,  Emma  J. 
Overacker,  Carrie  M. 
Peet,  Florita  L. 
Peterson,  Laura  A. 
Philippi,  Blanche  R. 
Porter,  Maud  E. 
Poston,  Evah  A. 
Preston,  James  T. 
Purinton,  Lucy  E. 
Sawyer,  Elva  B. 
Schneider,  Eva  R. 
Schroeder,  Minnie  A. 
Secrest,  Florine 
Starkweather,  Blanche 
Stone,  Maud  C. 
Thomas,  Irene  E. 
Thomas,  Tillie  S. 
Torpey,  Mamie  C. 
Townsend,  Catha  M. 
Walter,  A.  Estelle 
Ware,  Jennie  M.  O. 
Washington,  Julia  J. 
Williams,  Annie  M. 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1891-92. 


ENROLMENT. 

Senior  Class 178 

Middle  Class 198 

Junior  Class 252 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Normal  School 628 

Training  Department 231 

Total  enrollment  of  regular  pupils  for  the  year 859 

Number  of  visiting  teachers  during  the  year 18 

Highest  enrollment  during  the  year 539 

Average  enrollment  526 

Average  daily  attendance 517 

NUMBER    OF   NEW   PUPIES    ADMITTED. 

Junior  Class 238 

Middle  Class 1 

Senior  Class 2 

Total  number  of  new  pupils  admitted 241 

Number  rejected  on  examination * 71 

Total  number  of  applicants  for  admission 312 

Of  the  above,  47  were  admitted  on  examination;  25  by  promotion  from 
the  Training  Department;  84  on  Grammar  School  diplomas;  21  on  High 
School  diplomas;  30  on  teachers'  certificates;  23  on  certificate  of  promo- 
tion from  the  ninth  year  of  city  schools;  5  on  standings  from  other 
Normal  Schools;  and  6  on  standings  from  other  institutions. 
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COUNTY  REPRESENTATION'  IN  NORMAL  DEPART- 
MENT, 1891-92. 


Alameda 34 

Alpine 1 

Amador 14 

Butte 1 

Calaveras 2 

Colusa 1 

Contra  Costa 16 

Del  Norte 1 

El  Dorado 8 

Fresno    14 

Humboldt 24 

Lake 2 

Los  Angeles  1 

Marin 7 

Mariposa 1 

Mendocino   10 

Merced 4 

Modoc 1 

Monterey 14 

Napa 10 

Nevada  7 

Placer 20 

Plumas 1 


Sacramento 16 

San  Benito 8 

i  San  Diego  1 

San  Francisco 22 

San  Joaquin 11 

San  Luis  Obispo  10 

I  San  Mateo 1 

1  Santa  Barbara 1 

Santa  Clara 256 

Santa  Cruz 10 

Shasta 2 

Sierra  5 

Siskiyou 3 

Solano 16 

Sonoma  11 


Stanislaus 

Sutter 

1  Tehama  .  . 
Trinity  .  .  . 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo   

Yuba 


Counties  not  represented:  Glenn,  Inyo,  Kern,  Lassen,  Mono,  Orange, 
San  Bernardino,  and  Ventura. 

Besides  the  above,  there  have  been  representatives  in  the  school  during 
the  year  from  Alaska,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  PUPILS. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 
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Anderson,  Augusta  F.  .Santa  Clara. 
Anderson,  Mary  F.  . .  .Santa  Clara. 
Armstrong,  Ethelynn  J.  .SanJose\ 

Ayres,  L.  Hortense San  Jose. 

Bell,  Ivilah San  Jose. 

Berger,  Nina  L Soquel. 

Bickerstaff,  Jennie Lafayette. 

Biggerstaff,  E.  Kate  .  .  .  .Lakeport. 

Borde,  Celine San  Jose. 

Boyce,  Elma  S Milpitas. 

Boyce,  Sylvia  H Milpitas. 

Breyfogle,  Lilian  R Madera. 

Brooks,  Micager  E Visalia. 

Brower,  Charlotte  J San  Jose. 

Burns,  Juliette  A San  Jose. 

Burrell,  Eltha  E Alviso. 

Byer,  Georgia Brentwood. 

Cameron,  Mattie  B San  Jose. 

Canelo,  Theresa San  Jose. 

Carlson,  Eleanor  A San  Jose. 

Carnes,  Eva  W .San  Jose. 

Carr,  Carrie  J.  Dougherty's  Station. 
Carr,  Ettie  J. .  Dougherty's  Station. 

Chapin,  Margaret  E San  Jose. 

Chew,  Alfred  J Evergreen. 

Childs,  C.  Loyd San  Jose. 

Cogswell,  Florence  E 

San  Francisco. 

Cohn,  Sam  H San  Francisco. 

Coleman,  Carrie  A.  Arroyo  Grande. 

Conner,  Lizzie  G Santa  Clara. 

Cottle,  Bertha  H San  Jose\ 

Cox,  M.  Ruth San  Ramon. 

Cross,  Eliza Saratoga. 

Cutler,  Mabel  C San  Jose\ 

Dahlgren,  Emily  S Easton. 

Darling,  Mamie  E. .  .  .  Bear  Valley. 
Dearborn,  Idabelle  S 

Seattle,  Washington. 


Denney,  Addie  E 

Waitsburg,  Washington. 

Donner,  Emma  F. .  .Walnut  Creek. 
Doughty,  Armilda 

Monmouth,  Oregon. 

Drexler,  A.  Maud San  Jose\ 

Dumass,  James  L 

Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Dunlap,  Mabel.  .Diamond  Springs. 
Durkee,  Lillian  M. .  Warm  Springs. 

Edgar,  George  A San  Jose. 

Emery,  Blanche  A Alvarado. 

Evans,  L.  May Milpitas. 

Everett,  Laura  B Sutter  City. 

Fairfield,  Myra  A San  Jose. 

Farnsworth,  Mercy  C 

Sacramento. 

Fleming,  Lizzie  A Lincoln. 

Fountain,  Alice  M St.  Helena. 

Fulmor,  Elizabeth  A.  .  . .  Ferndale. 

Gaddis,  Cyrus  J Atlanta,  Neb. 

Gairaud,  Eugene  G. .  .Santa  Clara. 

Gardner,  Maud Monterey. 

Garwood,  Nina  L Elk  Grove. 

Geis,  Helen  D Fresno. 

Gibbons,  Jennie Gait. 

Gilbreath,  Kate  C San  Jose\ 

Gilday,  Marguerite  D 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gillespie,  Augusta  W.  .  .  .San  Jose\ 
Graham,  Jennie  F.  San  Francisco. 
Greenlaw,  Amy  L.  .  .  .  Sacramento. 
Greenlaw,  Jessie  S..  .  .Sacramento. 

Griffith,  Kitty  M San  Jose\ 

Grubbs,  Josie  M Lockeford. 

Gwartney,  Bettie San  Jose\ 

Haggerty,  Kate San  Jose". 

Hall,  Katherene  B San  Jose. 

Hall,  Pearl  W San  Jose\ 
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Harrison,  Maud Biggs. 

Hart,  Bertha  J San  Jose. 

Hartley,  Victorine  .  .  .  Watsonville. 
Hays,  Thomas  S.  .  .Burney  Valley. 

Hickman,  Laura  I San  Jose. 

Hight,  Alice  A.  ...    San  Jose. 

Holland,  Everett  A San  Jose. 

Hollenbeck,  Grace  .Pacific  Grove. 
Howard,  Emma G.  .San  Francisco. 

Howie,  Leona  C San  Jose. 

Hudson,  Rose  E Beatrice. 

Huie,  Myra  L San  Jose. 

Ismert,  Rosa  S Grass  Valley. 

James,  Laura  G San  Jose. 

January,  Susie  A San  Jose. 

Jefferson,  Maude  A San  Jose. 

Jones,  Laura  B San  Jose. 

Katelson,  Clara  E.  W..  .Haywards. 

Kelly,  Ellen  F Santa  Clara. 

Kuhls,  Augusta  L Alameda. 

Langdon,  Wm.  H.  .San  Francisco. 
Leach,  Edith  B. .  .Benton,  Kansas. 

Lessard,  Catherine  C Eureka. 

Linehan,  Kate  G San  Jose. 

Lorentzen,   Abbie   E 

San   Francisco. 

Macbeth,  Frank  D Monitor. 

Maguire,  Mary  C Benicia. 

McAfee,  Flora Santa  Clara. 

McDougald,  May  E. .  .    .  Stockton. 

McGinnis,  Mary  T Vallejo. 

Middleton,  Marguerite  N.  V.  ... 

San  Francisco. 

Montgomery,  Lizzie  S.  Lockeford. 

Moore,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Moran,  Margaret Merced. 

More,  Myrta  W San  Quentin. 

Murray,  Sara  A San  Jose. 

Myers,  Kittie  S San  Jose. 

Nangle,  Lena  K Tehama. 

Nelson,  Elna  M Olema. 

Newcomb,  M.  Alice San  Jose. 

Newcomer,  H.  Bessie. Pope  Valley. 

Ogden,  Fred.  R Hydesville. 

Oneal,  Emma  J San  Jose. 

Orrell,  Kate San  Jose. 

Overacker,  Carrie  M 

Mission  San  Jose. 

Overfelt,  Mildred  L San  Jose. 
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Parkman,  Jessie  A San  Jose. 

Pearce,  Louise San  Jose. 

Peet,  Florita  L San  Jose\ 

Peterson,  Laura  A. .  .  Salinas  City. 
Pettit,  William  W 

Snohomish,  Washington. 

Philippi,  Blanche  R. .  .Sacramento. 

Porter,  Maud  E Monterey. 

Poston,  Evah  A Napa. 

Poston,  Julia  M Napa. 

Preston,  James  T 

Gresham,  Oregon. 

Purinton,  Lucy  E.  .Pleasant  Grove. 

Puter,  Lucie  E Eureka. 

Rawdon,  Blanche  L Randolph. 

Reeg,  Christina Placerville. 

Rider,  Jozie  C Napa. 

Robertson,  Elsie  B Jackson. 

Rucklidge,  Annie Hollister. 

Sargent,  Kate  I Jackson. 

Sawyer,  Elva  B San  Jose. 

Schick,  Blanche  H Alameda. 

Schneider,  Eva  R Rocklin. 

Schroeder,  Minnie  A San  Jose. 

Secrest,  Florine  .  .Randolph,  Kan. 

Sherman,  Alice  M Milpitas. 

Smith,  Bertha  D Creston. 

Smith,  Florence  A Napa. 

Smith,  Jean  E San  Jose. 

Spencer,  Elinor  S San  Jose. 

Starkweather,  Blanche. Los  Gatos. 

Stephens,  Kate  A Santa  Clara. 

Stone,  Maud  C San  Francisco. 

Sutton,  Emilie  V..  .San  Francisco. 

Tarr,  Inez Jackson. 

Thomas,  Irene  E Madrone. 

Thomas,  Tillie  S Placerville. 

Thompson,  Carrie  M.  .Santa  Clara. 
Thurwachter,  F.  Louise 

Watsonville. 

Tilson,  Hattie  M Castroville. 

Titus,  Cecelia San  Jose. 

Tolman,  Maggie  P.  .  .Watsonville. 

Tormey,  Mary  G San  Jose. 

Torpey,  Mamie  C San  Mateo. 

Townsend,  Catha  M.    .  .  .San  Jose. 

Treat,  Alice  A San  Jose. 

Vance,  Jessica  S San  Jose. 

Walsh,  Richard  I San  Jose. 
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Waltenspiel,  Alice  M lone. 

Williams,  Annie  M. .  . 

.  .  .   Concord. 

Waltenspiel,  Ida  B lone. 

Wilson,  Florence.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .Auburn. 

Walter,  A.  Estelle Vallejo. 

Wiltz,  Bertha  A 

.  San  Jose. 

Ware,  Jennie  M.  O San  Jose. 

Wiltz,  Elletta  L 

.  .  .San  Jose. 

Washington,  Julia  J Stockton. 

Winans,  Elsie.  ...    . 

.  .  .Modesto. 

Webb,  Lizzie San  Jose". 

Woodhams,  Laurola  S.  Santa  Clara. 

White,  Delia Eureka. 

Wyman,  Bessie  G. .  .  . 

.  .  .San  Tose. 

Wight,  Helen  C.  Cornwall  Station. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 
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Abbe,  Eleanor  F.  . 

San  Juan. 

Clark,  Annie  M. .  .  . 

San  Jose. 

Adair,  Gertrude  L. . 

.  .Nevada  City. 

Clarke,  Ada  E 

Niles. 

Adams,  A.  Louise  . 

Elko,  Nevada. 

Clinton,  Edna 

San  Jose. 

Adams,  Katharine 

Wrights. 

Collier,  Harriet .... 

Merced. 

Albin,  Alma 

San  Francisco. 

Collins,  Mary  E.  A. 

San  Francisco. 

Arbogast,  May 

San  Jose. 

Corey,  Bertha  I. .  .  . 

San  Jose\ 

Bain,  Nellie 

.  .    .San  Rafael. 

Cory,  Sarah  A 

San  Jose. 

Bancroft,  Olive  E. . 

Auburn. 

Cowing,  Martha  .  .  . 

...  Hay  wards. 

Barnum,  Alice  L.  . 

.  .  .  Bridgeville. 

Cozzens,  Daisy  S.  . 

San  Jose. 

Beall,  Joseph  L.  . . 

Fresno. 

Cunningham,  Maude  H.  .  .Madera. 

Beck,  Addie  M.  .  . 

Berryessa. 

Curley,  Kate  J 

San  Jose. 

Beckwith,  Arabelle 

.  .  .  .Hydesville. 
.  .  .  .Los  Gatos. 

Cutter,  Janet  M. . .  . 

Black,  Gertrude  A. 

Parker, 

South  Dakota. 

Blake,  M.  Ethel  .  .  . 

.  .    .  .Vacaville. 

Cutting,  Nelly  I.  .  . 

Oakland. 

Blank,  Grace  M.  .  . 

...   Los  Gatos. 

Dabelow,  Paulena  I 

:.  c.  ... 

Boggan,  Sallie  E.  . 

Exeter. 

.  .  Santa  Clara. 

Borden,  Nellie  G Borden. 

Bowen,  Nellie  G. .  .Michigan  Bluff. 
Bowers,  Stella  E.  .  .San  Francisco. 
Bowman,  Annie  Belle  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Bradley,  Sadie  G Marysville. 

Braun,  Florentine  H San  Jose. 

Bready,  Maggie Sutter  Creek. 

Brennon,  HattieV.  .San  Francisco. 
Brignole,  Mary  C.  .  .  .Sutter  Creek. 

Britton,  Annie  E San  Jose. 

Burns,  Mary  E San  Jose. 

Busey,  Glennie Concord. 

Byer,  Lizzie  E Brentwood. 

Campbell,  Elsie  M. .  .Sutter  Creek. 
Carpenter,  Henrietta  L. .  Modesto. 
Carroll,  Anna  M. .  .    .  .    .   San  Jose. 

Carson,  James New  Almaden. 

Case,  Edith  L Oakland. 

Chapin,  Maria  E San  Jose. 

Childs,  Beatrice San  Jose. 

Christenson,  Annie  E. .  .   San  Jose. 


Dean,  Cora  A San  Jose. 

Decoto,  Alvena  E Decoto. 

Derby,  Florence San  Diego. 

Dickson,  Fred.  W Auburn. 

Donaldson,  Jessie. Pleasant  Grove. 

Doyle,  Josie  A San  Jose. 

Doyle,  Kate  A San  Jose\ 

Drake,  Harrison  J. San  Jose. 

Dwelly,  M.  Addle Cleone. 

Eberhard,  Clara Santa  Clara. 

Edgington,  Annie  M.  Sacramento. 

Endriss,  Lizzie Pilot  Hill. 

Farmer,  Estelle Yuba  City. 

Farnham,  Emma  A San  Jose. 

Ferris,  Benjamin  R 

Montgomery,  Ohio. 

Foley,  Maggie  E San  Jose. 

Freeman,  Hattie Santa  Clara. 

Friant,  Clarisse  C San  Jose. 

Fruhling,  Millie  L San  Jose. 

Fugitt,  Cecilia Gait. 
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Fuller,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Fuller,  Ruby  A San  Francisco. 

Gait,  Nellie  A El  Dorado. 

Gardner,  Matie  I San  Jose. 

Geraldson,  Eliza  R Ophir. 

Geraldson,  Lena  A Ophir. 

Gilmour,  M.  Sophie Eureka. 

Goodwin,  Henrietta  L.  .  .  .Milpitas. 

Gorham,  Margaret  E Tulare. 

Hammond,  Florence  G. .   San  Jose. 

Hammond,  Ida  M San  Jose. 

Hankenson,  Irene Hollister. 

Harrier,  Jessie Vallejo. 

Hartmann,  Amelia  ....  Livermore. 

Haydock,  Frank  E San  Jose. 

Hering,  Louise  M Oakland. 

Hitchings,  Grace  M Eureka. 

Houlton,  Mabel Santa  Clara. 

Howie,  L.  Alberta San  Jose. 

Hudson,  Mattie  Belle Fresno. 

Hutchison,  Maggie  M.  Nevada  City. 
Hygelund,  Mary  M. .  .San  Lorenzo. 

Jasper,  Carrie Sugar  Pine. 

Jewell,  H.  Louise.  .   San  Francisco. 
Johnson,  Edna  W. .  .Walnut  Creek. 

Jones,  Alice  E Milpitas. 

Jones,  Maud Castroville. 

Jones,  Sarah  E Fresno. 

Joseph,  Eva  V. .  Lakeview,  Oregon. 
Kavanaugh,  Margaret  J.  .  .  .Pleyto. 

Keeffe,  Mary  G Souora. 

Kelly,  Effa  M San  Jose. 

Kelly,  Virginia  M Scales. 

Kimball,  Nellie  F San  Jose. 

Kirby,  Mary  R Dixon. 

Kirkpatrick,  Rena  H San  Jose. 

Knowles,  Nettie Santa  Clara. 

Koerber,  Mary  A San  Jose. 

Lampkin,  Bertha  C San  Jose. 

Lang,  Leona  L Castroville. 

Lange,  Amy  L Oakland. 

Lee,  Edith  V Plymouth. 

Lewis,  Frederick  W San  Jose. 

Lorentzen,  Elizabeth  I 

San  Francisco. 

Love,  Maud  E Berkeley. 

Lyons,  Electa  W San  Jose. 

Malcolm,  Esther  V. .   Watsonville. 
Mallory,  Cora  M Auburn. 


Manson,  Florence  L.  San  Francisco. 
McCutchan,  Bertha  L.  Nevada  City. 

McGrath,  Mary  B San  Jose. 

McKenzie,  Lillie San  Jose. 

McNeely,  Anna Paso  Robles. 

Meador,  Effie San  Jose. 

Merritt,  Maud  L San  Jose. 

Miller,  Emeline  R Gilroy. 

Minahan,  Nora  R San  Jose. 

Monroe,  Nettie  S Eureka. 

Moore,  Fred.  T Franklin. 

Munn,  Anna  C San  Jose. 

Murgotten,  Mollie San  Jose. 

Murphy,  Josie  T San  Jose. 

Nellis,  Annie Eureka. 

Newton,  Annie  M San  Jose. 

Nickel,  Ida  M Crescent  City. 

Nixon,  Vernie  C San  Jose. 

Norton,  Bernadette San  Jose. 

Norton,  Kittie  L San  Jose. 

Norton,  Mollie Mendocino. 

O'Brien,  Evaline Yolo. 

Orcutt,  Marion  A San  Jose. 

Osborn,  Mary  L Camp  Badger. 

Page,  Alice San  Jose. 

Promis,  Mamie  E San  Jose. 

Purdy,  Josephine San  Jose. 

Purinton,Beulah  M San  Jose. 

Rainey,  Lessie  M. San  Jose. 

Ramer,  M.  Augusta San  Jose. 

Raymond,  Mattie  L. .  .  .Placerville. 

Rice,  Mary  H Vallejo. 

Rider,  Irma Napa. 

Royse,  Jennie Watsonville. 

Russell,  Marguerite  A. .  .  .  Milpitas. 
Rutherford,  Mabel  M.  .  .  .Oakland. 

Ryan,  Catharine Eureka. 

Safstrom,  Irene  M Gilroy. 

Scott,  Ida  G San  Jose. 

i  Scott,  Mattie  A Saratoga. 

Seaman,  Clara  C Oakland. 

Simonds,  Minnie  B San  Jose. 

Smith,  Myrtle  S San  Jose. 

Sparks,  Lillian Oakland. 

Stafford,  Edith  M.  .  .  .  Santa  Clara. 

Starkey,  Lizzie  A King  City. 

Stewart,  Clara Alma. 

Stewart,  Flora  A Cayucos. 

Stewart,  Maggie Alma. 
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Stonier,  Sidney  H.  .  . 

.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Wambold,  May  L 

.Cloverdale. 

Stovall,  Lulu  M 

Paso  Robles. 

Warning,  Hattie 

. .  San  Jose\ 

Summers,  Maude  M.  . 

.  .Plymouth. 

Wartenweiler,  Elise.  . 

.  .  .  .Newark. 

Swickard,  Ella 

.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Welsh,  Abbie  C 

.  .  .Stockton. 

Talbert,  F.  Lilburn.  . 

Santa  Clara. 

Wentworth,  Nellie  .  . 

.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Thompson,  M.  Agnes 

.  .  .San  Jose. 

Weymouth,  Ella  L. .  . 

.Livermore. 

Tobin,  Joanna 

.Mendocino. 

Whiteside,  Alice  E. .  . 

.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Toland,  Maie  E 

Vallejo. 

Williams,  Jane  R 

.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Traber,  Orra  J 

Selma. 

Wilson,  May 

Vallejo. 

Trimingham,  Effie  M. 

.Suiiol  Glen. 

Winchester,  Azelia  L. 

.  .  .San  Jose, 

Upton,  Gertrude  L. .  . 
Vennutn,  Lillian  C. . . . 

.  .  .San  Jose. 
. . .  San  Jose. 
.St.  Helena. 

Wood,  Lulu  G.    . 

San  Jose. 

Wright,  Isabel  F 

.  .San  Jose. 

Wade,  Charlotte  May 

Wright,  Nellie  Belle . 

.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Walker,  Effie  E 

.Santa  Cruz. 

Young,  Alice  C 

.  .  .Danville. 

Walsh,  Lillie 

.Castroville. 

Zane,  Rosetta  A 

....  Eureka. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Abel,  Florence  J Paradise. 

Allen,  Maria  W Birchville. 

Armstrong,  Leroy  E. .    .  .  .  Auburn. 
Asberry,  Josephine. San  Francisco. 

Ashurst,  Bert Panoche. 

Austin,  Edith  E San  Jose. 

Averill,  Rachel  K Santa  Cruz. 

Bailey,  Carleton  P San  Jose. 

Bailey,  Willard  C San  Jose. 

Baker,  Teecie  R Grizzly  Bluff. 

Bankhead,  Mary  E.* Loomis. 

Banta,  Elizabeth  C Newman. 

Bates,  Susie  E Florin. 

Batzer,  Louise Cloverdale. 

Beckwith,  Lina  B Gait. 

Beguhl,  Minnie  M Rio  Vista. 

Bell,  Mamie San  Jose. 

Benton,  Dorothy  G 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Boedefeld,  Lizzie  G Colusa. 

Bose,  Carena  F Berryessa. 

Boso,  Charles  G San  Jose. 

Bowden,  Nicholas  J San  Jose. 

Bowler,  Marie  R. .  .  Geyser  Springs. 

Brice,  Bertha  B Angels. 

Brockhurst,  Emma  J. .  Orinda  Park. 

Broderick,  Aletta  J Eureka. 

Brotherton,  Laura San  Jose\ 

Brown,  Jessie  B Santa  Clara. 

*  Deceased. 


Brown,  Pearl Woodland. 

Burnham,  Emily  L. .  .  .  Healdsburg. 

Burns,  Margaret  T Auburn. 

Carroll,  Agnes San  Jose\ 

Carter,  Maggie  S Sacramento. 

Carver,  Dora  C Healdsburg. 

Cassady,  Florence  I Vallejo. 

Chapman,  Marguerite  .  .  .San  Jose\ 
Christiansen,  Thomas  H. .  Nicolaus. 

Christy,  Mattie Clements. 

Clark,  Augustine  M. .  .  .San  Rafael. 

Claus,  Sophie  K San  Jose. 

Close,  Mattie  L San  Jose. 

Conroy,  Sarah  E Los  Gatos. 

Considine,  Mary  E 

Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Cook,  Blanche  A San  Jose\ 

Cothran,  Ella San  Jose\ 

Cottle,  Pearl San  Jose. 

Cowden,  Bessie  V San  Jose. 

Croop,  Maggie Merced. 

Cross,  Mary  H Saratoga. 

Crowley,  Rachael  E Lookout. 

Cutler,  Edna  C San  Jose. 

Daggett,  K.  Belle San  Jose\ 

Daly,  Arabella Antelope. 

Daly,  Rose  G Gilroy. 

Darling,  Pearl  R Elk  Grove. 

Davis,  Lulu  B Sacramento. 
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Denny,  Phoebe  A Etna  Mills. 

DeNise,  Irene  F San  Jose. 

Devine,  May Edgewood. 

Dias,  Joseph Walnut  Creek. 

Dietz,  Daisy Guerneville. 

Dixon,  Mary  A Wrights. 

Dodge,  Clarence  W. .  .Santa  Clara. 

Dodge,  Guy  E Santa  Clara. 

Donnelly,  Mamie  A San  Jose. 

Dougherty,  Mary  C.  E. .  .San  Juan. 

Dresser,  Carrie  M Los  Gatos. 

Drish,  Evangeline.  .  .  .Santa  Clara. 
Dunbar,  Florence  B 

Gallatin,  Montana. 

Ellis,  Ettie  E..  .Denver,  Colorado. 

Evans,  Nellie Milpitas. 

Farrell,  Lizzie San  Jose. 

Fish,  Lois  E San  Jose. 

Fitzsimmons,  Catherine  E 

Table  Bluff. 

Flannery,  Margarite San  Jose. 

Fletcher,  Henry  D Rocklin. 

Freeman,  Ethel  M San  Jose. 

Freyschlag,  Minnie San  Jose. 

Fuller,  Audrie  E San  Jose. 

Gallagher,  Sarah  L.  .San  Andreas. 

Gallier,  Julia  R Lotus. 

Garrison,  W.  Lloyd Volta. 

Geary,  Hattie  J Walnut  Creek. 

Gericke,  Annie  M Tomales. 

Gill,  Annie  W San  Leandro. 

Gillespie,  Grace  L. .  .  .San  Simeon. 
Godbe,  Elva.Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Gregory,  Mary  L .  .  .  lone. 

Grider,  Kate  E Seiad  Valley. 

Griffith,  Marguerite .  Canon  Creek. 
Grunig,  Eda.  .  .Knight's  Landing. 
Grunig,  Minnie. Knight's  Landing. 
Grunig,  Tillie.  .Knight's  Landing. 

Haehl,  Adah   Willits. 

Hall,  Beatrice  N San  Jose. 

Hall,  Grace  A San  Jose. 

Hallaran,  Mary  E Eureka. 

Halsey,  Grace  I San  Jose. 

Hamilton,  Maggie  A. .  .  .Rio  Vista. 
Hancock,  Joseph.  .   New  Almaden. 

Handy,  Ada  L Covelo. 

Harlow,  Alice  S Los  Gatos. 

Harris,  Charles  B Nicolaus. 


Harvey,  Annie  G Fresno. 

Heaton,  Bessie Healdsburg. 

Heaton,  Marie Healdsburg. 

Heckman,  Elizabeth  .  .  .  .Ferndale. 

Hector,  Antoinette Newcastle. 

Hemphill,  H.  Margaret.  .San  Jose. 

Henley,  Dora Covelo. 

Hennessy,  Rose  H San  Jose. 

Heple,  Henrietta San  Jose. 

Hey  wood,  Mabel  E Los  Gatos. 

Hildreth,  Belle  B San  Jose. 

Hoak,  Lottie  M Comptche. 

Hodges,  Abner  A.J 

Law  Gap,  North  Carolina. 

Holburn,  Mary  C Santa  Clara. 

Hooker,  Ivy  E San  Jose. 

Horstman,  Gussie  E. .  .Templeton. 

Hughson,  Edna  H Modesto. 

Hulet,  Cora  A Geyserville. 

Huntington,  Henrietta  L 

Woodland. 

Huston,  Ida  E Stockton. 

Ingalls,  Edna  M Alvarado. 

Ingalls,  Lizzie  T Alvarado. 

Kane,  Katherene 

Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

Keller,  Amelia Woodland. 

Kent,  Hattie  A King  City. 

Kerlinger,  Callie  M Berkeley. 

Kingdon,  Annie  R Scales. 

Knowles,  Ethel San  Jose. 

Knowles,  Eva San  Jose. 

Krumbeck,  Rose San  Jose. 

Lake,  William Vallejo. 

La  Montagne,  Evelyn  .  .Los  Gatos. 
La  Montagne,  Laura  P.  Los  Gatos. 

Langley,  Alice Rohnerville. 

Lark,  Cecelia  C San  Jose. 

Leer,  Regina San  Jose. 

Locke,  Eunice Lockeford. 

Long,  Susan Largo. 

Lyman,  Lillian.  .  .  .Honolulu,  H.  I. 
Maddock,  N.  Eleanor.  .San  Rafael. 

Matthis,  T.  Pearl Monterey. 

McCormick,  N.  Ethel 

Kickapoo,  Kansas. 

McGinness,  Genevieve.  .  .San  Jose. 

Mclsaac,  Flora  R Nicasio. 

McKeever,  Genevieve.  .Hay wards. 
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McMurtry,  Belle  S Los  Gatos. 

Megerle,  Ella Clements. 

Melvin,  Fannie  A Vallejo. 

Menagh,  Jessie  A Chualaiv 

Mensing,  Lizzie  E San  Jose\ 

Meyer,  Hattie  E San  Benito. 

Milroy,  Minna  M San  Jose\ 

Mosier,  Callie Willits. 

Murphy,  Minnie  A San  Jose\ 

Nichols,  Lucy  B San  Jose\ 

Nicholson,  Margaret 

Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 

Noble,  Minnie  M Hollister. 

Norrie,  Katie Table  Bluff. 

O'Brien,  Margaret  A Vallejo. 

Oches,  Jennie  M Fresno. 

Odell,  Lola  J San  Jose\ 

O'Hanlon,  Lila  B San  Jose\ 

O'Neill,  Florence  .  .San  Francisco. 

Painter,  Olive  M Alameda. 

Parker,  William  E Yuba  City. 

Pfau,  Louise  E San  Miguel. 

Phillips,  Alice Bachelor. 

Pond,  Jennie  V Hollister. 

Porter,  Isabella  M.  San  Francisco. 

Potter,  Zannette  W San  Jose. 

Provan,  Jean San  Jose. 

Redfield,  Grace Porterville. 

Richey,  Nellie  B San  Jose. 

Robertson,  Rose  L.  .  .Valley  Ford. 

Robertson,  Susie Quincy. 

Robertson,  William San  Jose\ 

Roseman,  Mattie  J San  Jose\ 

Rosencrans,  E.  Jay Berryessa. 

Rowe,  Rebecca.  .Portland,  Oregon. 

Rucker,  Ethel  L Santa  Clara. 

Rucker,  Gertie  A.  .  .  .   Santa  Clara. 
Rutherford,  Annie  W 

San  Francisco. 

Rutherford,  Margaret  W.    Vallejo. 

Ryan,  Lora  ~F Alvarado. 

Ryan,  Maggie Alvarado. 

Salamatoff,  Mattie 

Belkofsky,  Alaska. 

Sander,  Mary  J Sebastopol. 

Savage,  Genevieve  F Tulare. 

Schmidt,  Zada Colfax. 

Scott,  Mabel San  Jose. 

Shannon,  Lulu  G Los  Gatos. 


Shartzer,  Callie  G San  Jose\ 

Sinnott,  Annie  E. .   Rowland  Flat. 

Skinner,  Carrie  E Napa. 

Slater,  Clara  M Brownsville. 

Smith,  Edith  M San  Jose\ 

Smith,  Helen  I Newcastle. 

Smith,  Jennie  D. . .   San  Francisco. 

Smyth,  Irene  A Loomis. 

Spreckles,  Agnes Alameda. 

Stafford,  Lura Fresno. 

Starbuck,  Mamie  B 

New  England  Mills. 

Stenger,  Addie  M. .  .  .Nevada  City. 

Stephens,  Lorenzo  L San  Jose. 

Stewart,  Irene  M San  Jose. 

Stidston,  Ethel Los  Gatos. 

Stineman,  Ella  M Wheatland. 

Stockton,  Belle  E San  Jose\ 

Stow,  Nellie  M Walnut  Creek. 

Sturtevant,  Nellie  M.  San  Leandro. 

Sullivan,  Frances  G San  Jose. 

Sund,  Ida  M. Los  Gatos. 

Sweet,  Sarah  I Ferndale. 

Swett,  Helen Martinez. 

Swickard,  Olive San  Jose\ 

Templeton,  Helena  G. .  .Los  Gatos. 

Tewes,  Mary  E. .    Downieville. 

Thomas,  Rose  A 

Roseman,  Montana. 

Thompson,  Janie King  City. 

Tindell,  Ella Lodi. 

Todd,  Lilla  I Stockton. 

Tolman,  Eva  D Salinas  City. 

Townsend,  Adah  L Marysville. 

Tracy,  Clara  R Oak  Run. 

Tyrrell,  Lucy Nevada  City. 

Umbarger,  Nellie  M Berryessa. 

Waddell,  Gwendolyn.  .Placerville. 

Walker,  E.  Maude Los  Gatos. 

Waltenspiel,  Emma  A lone. 

Waltenspiel,  Virginia .  Carbondale. 

Wasgatt,  Annie  M Selma. 

Watts,  Samuel Iowa  Hill. 

Webb,  Anny Walnut  Creek. 

Weed,  Arthur  E Whittier. 

Wheeler,  Mamie  D Plymouth. 

Whitehurst,  Susie San  Jose\ 

Wilber,  Lottie  M Mendocino. 

Wilson,  Emma  H Auburn. 
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Winchester,  Dawn  L San  Jose\ 

Wolf,  Louise Gnbserville. 

Wolf,  Mary  A. .  .  Americus,  Kansas. 

Wolfenbarger,  Frances  B 

St.  Helena. 

Woods,  Emma  F 

Knoxville,  Illinois. 


Wren,  Minnie Fresno. 

Wright,  Eli Lompoc. 

Wrright,  Hattie  M Tulare. 

Wriston,  Kate Gait. 

Wynn,  Evelyn  F San  Jose. 

Young,  Myrtie  M Eureka. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


Abbott,.  Edward 
Ager,  Mittie 
Allen,  Dora 
Allison,  Camille 
Anderson,  Leslie 
Ashmore,  Florence 
Austin,  May 
Austin,  Reginald 
Baker,  Jewett 
Barnhart,  Clifford 
Barnhart,  Prudence 
Barovich,  Lulu 
Barre,  Antoinette 
Barre,  Eugene 
Bell,  Enid 
Bell,  Eric 
Bell,  Redward 
Blaney,  Clarissa 
Bourguinon,  Frank 
Bowers,  Petal 
Bowman,  Melville 
Boyles,  Minnie 
Branham,  Charlie 
Breyfogle,  Charles 
Breyfogle,  Vida 
Brotherton,  Henry 
Bryant,  Lillis 
Burchenal,  Charles 
Burns,  Delia 
Burns,  Ralph 
Burrel,  Lulu 
Burrel,  May 
Burtis,  Prentiss 
Caldwell,  Ethel 
Caldwell,  Louise 
Caldwell,  Roberta 
Campbell,  Stella 
Carmichael,  Thomas 


Carroll,  Mary 
Childs,  Blanche 
Chipman,  Florence 
Clark,  Charles 
Clark,  Lyle 
Clark,  Squire 
Conner,  Lizzie 
Corcoran,  Tito 
Corkery,  Mamie 
Corkery,  Nellie 
Cowden,  David 
Cox,  Fannie 
Creffield,  Edith 
Cross,  Frank 
Crow,  Stewart 
Cutler,  Henry 
De  la  Rosa,  Leo 
Delwig,  Gena 
Devine,  Lizzie 
Dinsmore,  Rita 
Donley,  Willie 
Dow,  Millie 
Du  Brutz,  Kitty 
Edgar,  Lorena 
Edwards,  Sadie 
Eldridge,  Ernest 
Eldridge,  Willie 
English,  Frank 
Evans,  Annie 
Fay,  Grace 
Fisher,  Maggie 
Fiterre,  Bertha 
Flavin,  Martin 
Folsom,  Stella 
Gallagher,  Mabel 
Gass,  Ara 
Gillespie,  Claude 
Graeter,  Frankie 


Graham,  Herbert 
Grant,  Mattie 
Hale,  Clarissa 
Hale,  Homer 
Hall,  Bertha 
Hall,  Lois 
Hall,  Mercedes 
Halsey,  Gertrude 
Harper,  Marie 
Harper,  Willie 
Hart,  Nellie 
Harter,  Loyd 
Hatch,  George 
Hatch,  Jackson 
Hathaway,  Laura 
Holmes,  Emily 
Howard,  Rubie 
Howie,  Carleton 
Irons,  Maud 
Jacobs,  Louise 
James,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Aurilla 
Judd,  Mabel 
Kell,  Maggie 
Kelley,  Anna 
Kelley,  Nannie 
Kennedy,  Karl 
King,  Florence 
King,  Frank 
King,  Loui 
King,  Luena 
Kittredge,  Florence 
Klein,  Belle 
Knapp,  Rene 
Knight,  Viola 
Kynoch,  Ethel 
Lange,  Harry 
Lee,  Bertha 
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Longdon,  John 
Lord,  Elsa 
Lord,  Grace 
Lord,  Hatch 
Lord,  Mark 
Lorentzen,  Edna 
Lorigan,  Barthol 
Lorigan,  Burgie 
Lowe,  Duncan 
Lowe,  Waldo 
Lyford,  Fannie 
Lyman,  May 
Lynde,  George 
Mackenzie,  Donald 
Mackenzie,  Marie 
Mackey,  Bessie 
Maclaren,  Glover 
Macpherson,  Grace 
Marten,  Francis 
Mattart,  Edith 
McGeoghegan,  Lolita 
McGeoghegan,  Thomas 
McGinley,  Nellie 
McGraw,  Jessie 
McGraw,  Louise 
McKiernan,  Nellie 
Miller,  Lilian 
Montgomery,  Coralie 
Montgomery,  Seymour 
Morphy,  Maggie 
Mosher,  Hope 
Narvaez,  Mary 
Nelson,  Grace 
North,  Davie 
O'Connell,  Jeannette 
Owen,  Albert 
Owen,  Alice 
Park,  Ethelred 
Park,  Jamie 
Pascoe,  Ethel 


Patchett,  Emma 
Payne,  Belle 
Philippi,  Carl 
Pickle,  Noble 
Prevost,  Charlie 
Pyle,  Ethel 
Quilty,  Gertie 
Quilty,  Hattie 
Quilty,  May 
Quivey,  Frank 
Quivey,  Lillian 
Ralston,  Stella 
Randall,  Stasia 
Rattan,  Georgie 
Reardon,  Kittie 
'Reardon,  Lizzie 
Richards,  Charlie 
Richards,  Percy 
Richey,  Mabel 
Ricketts,  Georgie 
Rust,  Edward 
Schiele,  Jennie 
Schmidt,  Richard 
Schoof,  Percy 
Schultzberg,  George 
Schumacher,  May 
Sehorn,  Blair 
Silvia,  Cora 
Simmons,  Bertha 
Singletary,  Charlie 
Singletary,  Emory 
Singletary,  George 
Sinnott,  Sue 
Smith,  Alice 
Smith,  Clark 
Smith,  Floyd 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  Grace 
Snell,  Edna 
Southern,  May 


Southern,  Willis 
Starrier,  Jessie 
Steffani,  Lily 
Steffani,  Paul 
Stewart,  Ridgley 
Sunol,  Juanita 
Swenson,  Carl 
Tayler,  Nellie 
Tayler,  Willie 
Tennant,  Hazel 
Tennant,  John 
Tennant,  Margaret 
Thurston,  Mabel 
Thwaits,  Tommy 
Townsend,  Lolita 
Trueman,  Lettie 
Tyler,  Willie 
Vale,  Sadie 
Van  Doren,  Iva 
Van  Sant,  Clayton 
Walter,  Roy 
Washington,  Claire 
West,  Warner 
Wheatly,  Wilkins 
White,  Edgar 
Williams,  Bessie 
Williams,  Eddie 
Williams,  Virginia 
Wilson,  Eldana 
Wiltz,  Estella 
Wislocksi,  Eric 
Wislocksi,  Missy 
Wright,  Bertha 
Wright,  Hadley 
Wright,  Kate 
Wright,  Katie 
Wright,  Royal 
Young,  Agnes 
Young,  Francis 
Young,  Harriet 


Note. — Students  are  catalogued  in  those  classes  in  which  they  worked 
during  the  last  month  of  their  connection  with  the  school. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

^.y  amended,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1887. 


354.  The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose  and  at  Los  Angeles,  and  any- 
Normal  School  established  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  by  the  State,  shall  be  known  as  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  shall  each  have  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  follows: 
The  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
members  of  each  Board,  and  there  shall  be  five  members,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  five  years,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  pro- 
vided, that  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  office  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  shall  hold  office  until  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed;  provided,  that  no  appoint- 
ment made  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  term  of  more 
than  five  years,  and  the  Trustees  in  office  when  this  Act  takes  effect 
shall  become  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School 
located  nearest  to  their  residences,  and  the  members  of  any  Board  of 
Trustees,  when  first  appointed  and  organized,  shall  classify  themselves 
so  that  the  term  of  one  Trustee  shall  expire  annually. 

1487.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  for  their  objects  the  education 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

1488.  The  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California. 

1489.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows: 
First — To  elect  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive  such  salary,  not  to  exceed 

one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Board. 

Second — To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school. 

Third — To  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school,  and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutes. 

Fourth — To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture, 
stationery,  and  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Fifth — To  establish  and  maintain  training  or  model  schools,  and  re- 
quire the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  to  teach  and  instruct  classes 
therein. 

Sixth — To  elect  a  Principal  and  other  necessary  teachers,  fix  their 
salaries,  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

Seventh — To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  school. 

Eighth — To  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  money  received  from  tuition 
or  from  donations.  In  no  event  shall  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
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support  of  the  school,  or  received  from  tuition  or  donations,  be  paid  or 
used  for  compensation  or  traveling  expenses  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
school,  except  when  attending  the  joint  meetings  provided  for  by  section 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Political  Code  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  each  Trustee  attending  such  meetings  shall 
receive  the  same  mileage  as  is  allowed  by  law  to  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, for  not  more  than  two  meetings  in  each  school  year. 

Ninth — To  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school. 

Tenth — To  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Eleventh — To  annually  report  to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  all  their 
transactions,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

Twelfth — To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  principal  teacher's 
annual  report. 

Thirteenth — To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
is  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings; 
provided,  that  such  person  shall  have  at  least  thirty  days'  previous  notice 
of  such  contemplated  action,  and  shall,  if  he  asks  it,  be  heard  in  his  own 
defense. 

1490.  Bach  Board  of  Trustees  must  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
year,  and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  when 
directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1491.  The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  must  be  fixed  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  must  give  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  special  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

1492.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  each  school  year,  alternately,  at  the 
different  State  Normal  Schools.  The  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  San 
Jos6,  and  thereafter  at  the  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  order  of  their 
organization.  At  such  meetings  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty: 

First — To  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  State  series  of  text-books  shall  be  used,  when 
published,  in  the  grades  and  classes  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

Second — To  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  standard 
for  graduation  from  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1494.  Every  person  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Normal  School  course 
must  be: 

First — Of  good  moral  character. 
Second — Of  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Third — Of  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be 
admitted  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  restriction. 

1495.  Teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grades 
may  be  admitted  from  the  State  at  large. 

1496.  Persons  resident  of  another  State  may  be  admitted  upon  letters 
:;,  of  recommendation  from  the  Governor  or  Superintendent  of  Schools 
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1497.  Every  person  making  application  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to 
the  Normal  School  must,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file 
with  the  Principal  of  the  school  a  declaration  that  he  enters  the  school 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where 
the  applicant  resides. 

1501.  The  Principal  of  each  State  Normal  School  must  make  a  detailed 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  pupils, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Board  may  require  or  he  may  think 
useful. 

1502.  He  must  also  attend  County  Institutes,  and  lecture  before  them 
on  subjects  relating  to  public  schools  and  the  profession  of  teaching. 

1503.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Normal  School,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may  issue  to  those  pupils  who  worthily 
complete  the  full  course  of  study  and  training  prescribed,  a  diploma  of 
graduation.  To  each  pupil  receiving  this  diploma,  and  thereafter  teach- 
ing successfully  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  three  years,  and  to 
each  pupil  who  worthily  completes  the  Post  Graduate  course,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  grant  an  educational  diploma. 

1504.  The  Boards  of  Trustees,  or  such  Trustees  as  attend  the  joint 
meetings,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive 
such  compensation,  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  for  each  joint  meeting, 
as  the  Trustees  present  at  the  meeting  may  order  paid.  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  meetings  of 
the  Trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of 
any  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  or  the  text-books  to  be  adopted 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1505.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  visit  each  school 
from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management,  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  require  such  reports  as  he 
deems  proper  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  same. 

1507.  Each  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  a  State  Normal  School  must  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  presentation  of  the 
order  aforesaid,  signed  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  the  Controller  of 
State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  any  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  appropriated  and 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Treasurer  must 
pay  such  warrants  on  presentation. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

H.  H.   MARKHAM Governor. 

Ex  officio. 

J.  W.   ANDERSON Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ex  officio. 

PHILO  HERvSK Y Santa  Clara. 

RALPH  LOWE San  Jose. 

A.  L.  RHODES San  Jose. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY San  Jose. 

C.   H.  PHILLIPS San  Luis  Obispo. 


OFFICERS    OF   THE    BOARD. 

PHILO  HERSEY President. 

RALPH  LOWE Vice-President. 

RUTH  ROYCE Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

PHILO  HERSEY.  RALPH  LOWE. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY. 
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Chas.  W.  Childs,  Principal Principles  of  Teaching. 

Geo.  R.  KlEEberger,  Vice-Principal .'.... 

Arithmetic  and  Physical  Geography. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Wilson,  Acting  Preceptress Psychology. 

Cornelia  Walker. Pedagogy  and  Methods. 

Lucy  M.  Washburn Physiology  and  Zoology. 

A.  H.  Randall Physics  and  Geometry. 

R.  S.  Holway Chemistry  and  Geometry. 

Volney  Rattan Botany  and  Zoology. 

Lora  Scudamore   Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Elizabeth  MacKinnon Geography  and  History. 

Helen  S.  Wright Literature  and  Grammar. 

NETTIE  C.  Daniels Word  Analysis  and  Composition. 

Laura  Bethell Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

E.  Gertrude  Payne Rhetoric  and  Word  Analysis. 

Gerhard  Schoof Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

Anna  C.  Gildea Reading  and  Physical  Culture. 

Violet  D.  Jayne English. 

Elizabeth  Buckingham Drawing  and  History. 

A.  H.  Washburn Mathematics. 

J.  H.  Elwood Music. 

James  E.  Addicott Manual  Training  and  Geometry. 

Ruth  Royce Librarian. 

Helen  M.  Sprague Assistant  Librarian. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush Curator  of  Museum. 

training  department. 
Mar v  P.  Adams Acting  Principal. 

Critic  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades. 
Ellen  F.  Kelley.  Allie  M.  Felker. 

Critic  Teachers  in  Grammar  Grades. 
Kate  Cozzens.  Rebecca  F.  English. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


The  joint  Boards  of  Trustees  have  adopted  a  course  of  study,  to  be 
carried  on  during  every  year,  consisting  of  three  years,  viz:  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior.  Pupils  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to  the 
Diploma  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

CONDITIONS   OF    ADMISSION. 

1.  Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Normal 
Schools  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character  and  good  bodily  health. 

2.  Candidates  holding  any  one  of  the  following  credentials  may  be 
admitted  to  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  Class  without  examination: 

(a)  A  County  Grammar  School  Diploma. 

(b)  A  High  School  Diploma. 

(c)  A  Teacher's  Certificate  of  any  grade. 

(d)  A  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  ninth  year  of  California  city 
schools;  provided,  that  the  applicant  presents  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  City  Superintendent,  or,  in  case  of  cities  having  no  Superintend- 
ent, from  the  Principal  of  the  school  granting  the  certificate. 

(e)  Applicants  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  also  be  admitted, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  when  they  present  certificates  or  diplomas 
equivalent  to  the  above. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  either  term  (September  or  February),  applicants 
holding  none  of  the  above  credentials  may  be  admitted,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  any  grade  in  the  school,  save  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year. 
The  examination  must  be  made  upon  all  preliminary  studies  and  all  the 
studies  of  the  preceding  grades. 

None  are  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  candidates  for  admission  to  this  class  will  be  examined  in  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  subjects. 

While  pupils  may  enter  any  course  for  which  they  are  qualified,  a  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  taking  the  full  elementary  course,  to 
secure  that  thoroughness  of  drill  necessary  to  the  skillful  teacher. 

To  enter  the  Junior  Class  upon  examination,  a  degree  of  training  and 
scholarship  is  required  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the  best  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  Grammar  School  grade,  as  prescribed  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State. 

Though  graduates  of  High  Schools  are  admitted  upon  their  diplomas 
to  the  Junior  Class  only,  they  are  allowed,  throughout  the  course,  to  take 
examinations  upon  subjects  which  they  have  previously  studied,  and  to 
omit  subjects  upon  which  they  thus  make  satisfactory  records.  Records 
given  by  High  School  teachers  are  accepted  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
student  has  done  excellent  work  in  those  subjects.  In  this  way  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  best  High  School  graduates  are  able  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years. 
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4.  Pupils  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of  the  school. 
The  Faculty  have,  however,  power  to  suspend  this  rule  in  cases  which, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  they  may  consider  exceptional.  None 
are,  under  any  circumstances,  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  after  the  first 
examination  each  term,  as  none  are  graduated  who  have  not  been  one 
year  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  begin  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  days 
designated  in  the  calendar,  at  which  time  all  new  pupils  must  present 
themselves.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  can  complete 
the  examination  in  one  day,  for  the  Middle  in  two  days,  and  for  the 
Senior  in  four  days. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  make  and  sign  the  following 
declaration:  "  I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is 
to  fit  myself  for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  California  "  (or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  applicant  resides), 
and  to  make  a  deposit  of  five  douars,  which  will  be  refunded  when 
they  leave,  if  clear  on  the  books  of  the  Librarian,  and  if  there  are  no 
charges  for  injury  to  reference  books,  building,  or  furniture. 

SCHOOL  WORK   AND   GRADUATION. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  school,  each  pupil  is  given  a  folder,  upon 
which  his  standing  in  each  subject  is  recorded  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  and  guardians  will  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  advancement  of  those  under  their  charge 
to  examine  these  folders  and  ascertain  the  standing  attained. 

The  work  of  pupils,  as  indicated  by  frequent  oral  and  written  recita- 
tions, is  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  show  either  incapacity  or  unwill- 
ingness to  do  the  required  work,  the  pupils  are  assigned  to  lower  classes, 
or  are  excused  from  attendance. 

No  pupil  is  promoted  from  a  given  class  until  he  has  made  a  satisfac- 
tory record  in  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  State 
School  Law,  accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  Primary 
or  Grammar  School  of  the  State.  In  the  other  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  also,  teachers'  certificates  are  granted  upon  California 
Normal  School  diplomas. 

Graduates,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required  to  sign  the 
following  obligation: 

"I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  San  Jose\  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation,  and 
once  a  year  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession  of  teaching; 
and  when  I  shall  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him,  with 
the  cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  reports  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my  diploma." 

Graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  State  University 

and  to  the  Stanford  University  on  their  diplomas,  and  in  the  subjects 

studied  in  those  institutions  are  accredited  with  the  amount  of  work 

vk      they  have  done  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

J  The  State  University  has  provided  for  a  special  two  years'  course  for 
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teachers,  including  essentially  the  same  work  as  that  formerly  contem- 
plated for  a  Post  Graduate  Course  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Pupils  preparing  to  enter  the  school  should  read  these  conditions  care- 
fully, and  should  study  with  great  attention  the  Course  of  Instruction. 
From  these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  accuracy,  what 
class,  and  what  term,  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
an  expense  of  about  eight  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  purposes: 
an  herbarium  and  other  appliances  for  the  study  of  botany,  chemical 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  laboratory  practice,  and  material  for  manual 
training. 

The  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  having  taken  a  general  course  of  read- 
ing before  entering  on  the  work  of  higher  classes  are  so  apparent,  that 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  will  be  examined 
with  reference  to  what  standard  works  of  literature  they  have  read. 
The  result  of  this  examination  will  exert  a  strong  modifying  influence 
upon  the  final  acceptance  of  the  pupil,  and  his  assignment  to  a  class  in 
the  school. 
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A     FEW     WORDS     OF     ADVICE     TO     THOSE     WHO     WISH     TO     ENTER     THE 
NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

i.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  complete  the  severe  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed unless  you  have  good  bodily  health,  and  having  this,  it  should 
in  no  case  be  jeopardized  by  attempting  to  practice  the  false  economy  of 
living  without  sufficient  or  suitable  food  or  necessary  comforts. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  pupil  can 
do  justice  to  full  school  work  and  his  own  bodily  health,  while  earning 
even  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  work  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  Course  of  Study  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
you  have  thoroughly  accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  difference 
between  the  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher  and  by  one  who  is  merely 
expecting  to  become  a  general  scholar. 

4.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.  There  will  be  no 
time  in  any  class,  especially  the  Senior  Class,  to  make  up  back  studies. 
Many  who  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes  fail  to  do  the  work  well, 
from  lack  of  elementary  training,  and  regret  not  having  begun  work  here 
in  lower  grades. 

5.  To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school,  ask,  and 
be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding?  Do  I  recognize  and 
can  I  use  properly  the  diacritical  marks? 

(b)  Am  I  a  good  speller? 

(c)  Can  I  write  rapidly  and  legibly? 

(d)  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

(e)  Do  I  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of  elementary  arithme- 
tic through  the  simple  problems  of  percentage,  and  am  I  skillful  in  their 
application?     Have  I  been  well  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic? 
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(/)  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good  English?  Am  I 
familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  the  general  rules  for 
punctuation?  Can  I  analyze  correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence, 
classify  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

(g)  Have  I  a  mental  picture  of  each  continent,  so  that  I  can  see  clearly 
the  mountain  and  river  systems?  Can  I,  from  memory,  represent  these 
continents,  with  their  mountain  and  river  systems,  by  sketch  maps  or 
sand  models?  Can  I  locate  ten  important  cities  of  the  world,  and  give 
reasons  for  the  situation  of  each?  Can  I  locate  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  and  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  people?  Can  I  tell 
why  some  nations  lead  the  world  in  power,  civilization,  and  commerce, 
while  others  remain  insignificant  along  these  lines  of  development?  Can 
I  tell  the  characteristics  of  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
California,  with  reference  to  climate,  productions,  and  occupations? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the  failures  of  appli- 
cants are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been  a  careful  student  in  any  good 
Grammar  vSchool,  and  have  completed  its  work,  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  all  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work  for  which  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  not  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible. Every  negative  or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability 
of  your  admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will  be 
of  little  value  to  you  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class. 

6.  Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  possible,  nom- 
inating you  to  the  position.  This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you 
require. 

7.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text-books 
you  have. 

8.  Come,  expecting  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly;  to  make  study 
your  first  and  only  aim  while  here;  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school.  If  you  cannot  come  with 
this  spirit,  or  if  you  lack  the  determination  to  carry  you  through  in  this 
spirit,  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  entering  a  Normal  School. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1893-94. 


FIRST    TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  4  and  5,  1893. 

Term  opens  Wednesday,  September  6,  1893;  closes  Friday,   February 

1894. 

Holiday  vacation,  December  22,  1893,  to  January  8,  1894,  both  inclusive. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  5  and  6,  1894. 
Term  opens  Wednesday,  February  7,  1894;  closes  Friday,  June  29,  1894. 
Mid-term  vacation,  April  14  to  April  23,  1894,  both  inclusive. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


EXPENSES. 


Tuition  in  the  Normal  classes  is  free  to  students  who  reside  in  California. 
Non-residents  of  California  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  thirty  dollars  a 
year.  Boarding,  in  pleasant  private  families,  can  be  had  at  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  All  necessary  stationery  is  furnished, 
and  the  pupils  have  free  access  to  a  large  and  well-selected  library. 

BOARDING. 

In  order  to  save  unpleasant  complications,  all  pupils  should  consult 
the  Principal  or  Preceptress  before  engaging  board.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  board  only  in  families  approved  by  the  Principal.  Even  in 
approved  places,  there  is  wide  room  for  choice,  and  while  we  desire  to 
give  full  permission  for  individual  choice,  yet  pupils  will  do  well  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Principal  or  the  Preceptress,  and  generally  to  accept 
this  advice. 

TRAINING   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  well-organized  Training  Department,  and  in 
this  the  pupil  teachers  find  ample  opportunity  to  apply  practically  the 
instruction  received  in  methods  of  teaching;  and  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  are  required  to  demonstrate  to  the  Faculty  .of  the  Normal  School 
their  ability  to  teach  well,  before  being  recommended  for  graduation. 

The  Training  Department  covers  nine  years  of  school  work,  thus  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  in  every  grade  included  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  new  building  for  this  department  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1892.  The  building  contains 
twenty-two  rooms,  which  are  arranged  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
practice  teaching.  Each  floor  consists  of  a  general  assembly  and  study 
hall,  from  which  open  recitation-rooms  adapted  to  the  various  lines  of 
work  pursued.  In  each  assembly  hall  is  a  large,  carefully  selected,  and 
muck  used  library. 

Pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Training  Department  are  admitted  to 
the  Normal  School,  but  the  Training  Department  is  in  no  sense  a  pre- 
paratory for  the  Normal.  Failure  to  pass  the  Normal  entrance  exam- 
inations is  hardly  evidence  of  fitness  to  enter  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Training  Department.  Those  who  are  admitted  under  such  circum- 
stances rarely  do  satisfactory  work.  Their  failures  are  along  special 
lines  and  they  need  special  instruction.  This  the  Training  Department 
is  not  intended  to  furnish.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  real  practice  teach- 
ing for  the  Normal  students,  and  to  give  its  own  pupils  an  all-round 
nine-year  educational  training. 

Tuition  in  the  Training  Department  is  twenty  dollars  per  year,  payable      ;•$ 
quarterly.  X 
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A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a  well-supplied 
school. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  school.  It  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected,  and 
consulted  hourly.  By  the  topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  use  and  favor,  the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate,  by 
reference  to  different  books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular 
book  to  master.  In  this  way,  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  one 
recitation  period  during  the  day  for  study.  Many  of  the  students  spend 
this  time  in  the  library  consulting  books  of  reference.  Large  additions 
are  made  annually.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals — literary,  scientific,  professional,  and  general — and  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  literature 
upon  subjects  that  are  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 

The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  the  books,  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  Librarian.  During  the  past  year  the  increased  amount  of 
library  work  has  made  necessary  the  employment  of  an  Assistant 
Librarian. 

MUSEUM. 

We  have  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
are  constantly  receiving  additions.  Having  ample  room  for  storing  and 
displaying  any  donations  made,  we  earnestly  solicit  all  friends  of  the 
school  to  give  us  their  aid. 

The  museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  is  made  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  culture  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  Regular 
instruction  is  given  to  classes,  by  the  Curator,  in  preparing  and  labeling 
specimens  for  study  with  the  microscope. 

Proper  acknowledgment  for  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection  is  made  in  the  Curator's  report. 

.  APPARATUS. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  chemical  and  physical 
experiments.  Rooms  are  set  apart  in  which  students  acquire  knowledge 
in  physical  science  by  performing  experiments  with  apparatus  of  their 
own  construction. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Rooms  have  been  set  apart  and  tools  provided  for  a  course  in  manual 
training  continuous  through  the  Training  Department  and  Normal 
classes,  as  shown  in  the  "  Course  of  Study."  This  work  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  is  now  full}-  incorporated  as  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  school. 
&  The^clay-modeling  room  is  furnished  with  tables  and  shelves  prepared 

especially  for  the  work,  and  with  a  number  of  plaster  of  Paris  models. 
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The  wood-working  department  consists  of  three  adjoining  rooms — one 
for  storing  the  stock,  one  for  gluing,  turning,  finishing,  etc.,  and  one,  the 
regular  class-room,  fully  equipped  with  benches  and  tools  to  accommodate 
a  class  of  thirty-five.  There  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  tools,  benches, 
and  labeled  shelves  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  a  full  set  of  tools,  and  is  held  responsible  for  their  care 
and  arrangement. 

Order  is  made  an  essential  factor  in  manual  training;  all  of  the  work  • 
is  disciplinary.  The  elementary  work  in  mitring,  mortising,  dovetailing, 
etc.,  is  valuable  for  training  the  eye  and  hand,  but  the  chief  object  of  all 
manual  training  work  is  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The  true 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  skill  and  mental  power  acquired  by  the 
student,  and  not  in  finished  workmanship.  Making  things  in  systematic 
order  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 

The  wood-carving  room  is  furnished  with  high  benches  adapted  to  the 
work.  Each  student  has  a  full  set  of  carving  tools,  which  he  is  expected 
to  keep  sharp  and  in  place.  Much  interest  in  this  work  is  manifested 
by  the  pupils,  and  valuable  results  are  being  realized. 

PHYSIC AU   CULTURE. 

Physical  exercise  is  compulsory.  A  systematic  course  of  outdoor  exer- 
cises is  carried  out  at  the  recess  period.  Methods  in  this  subject  are 
given  in  the  Middle  Class.  The  students  are  arranged  in  divisions  on 
the  parade  ground,  and  are  taught  by  the  Senior  Classes,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers  of  Physical  Culture.  Instructions  are  given 
by  the  teachers  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture  in  the  matter  of  suitable 
clothing  for  calisthenic  drill.  Dresses  of  walking  length,  and  pliable, 
loose-fitting  waists  are  recommended  as  the  most  healthful  as  well  as 
economical. 

A  regular  military  company  is  maintained  for  the  young  men  of  the 
school.  A  large  room  is  set  aside  for  an  armory,  and  arms  are  furnished 
by  the  State.  Each'  student  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  cap.  The 
equivalent  of  one  hour's  drill  per  week  for  three  years  is  required  of  the 
company.     The  commissioned  officers  are  selected  from  the  Senior  Class. 

UICK   OBSERVATORY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Hoiden,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  the  Senior  Class  has  a  standing  invitation  for  a  special 
night  at  the  Observatory  each  term. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR   TEACHERS. 

There  are  usually  connected  with  the  school,  or  in  correspondence  with 
the  Faculty,  persons  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  willing  to  accept  suit- 
able situations  when  offered. 

All  letters  in  reference  to  teachers,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered, 
and  if  applications  are  definite  enough,  teachers  can  generally  be  sup- 
plied.    Applications  should  state: 

1.  Male  or  female  teacher  required. 

2.  Grade  of  certificate  required.  ;•? 

3.  Beginning  and  length  of  term.  I 
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4.  Wages  and  price  of  board. 

5.  Route  of  travel,  and  approximate  expense  from  San  Francisco. 
The  work  under  this  head  is  all  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 

although  no  charge  is  made  to  either  Trustees  or  teachers,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  the  effort  to  send  the  right  teacher  to  the  right  place. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the  matter 
of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be  admitted,  who  have  well- 
formed,  correct  habits.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  good 
working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dis- 
missed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  school.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to 
these  matters;  and  offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might  be 
passed  over  lightly,  are  here  viewed  as  indicating  the  unfitness  of  the 
offender  for  taking  charge  of  and  training  the  children  of  the  State.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
or  are  even  dismissed,  when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against 
them;  they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable  persons 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

No  publicity  is  given  to  such  cases,  except  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  school  from  false  accusations.  Nor  is  our  action  ever  taken 
with  a  view  of  punishing  the  offenders.  They  are  simply  permitted  to 
go  to  schools  where  they  or  their  parents  can  pay  for  the  work  of  disci- 
pline. The  State  can  afford  to  educate  for  teachers  only  those  above  the 
need  of  such  work. 

GENERAI,   REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Normal  School,  may  be  ready  to  advise  those  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  make  themselves  good  teachers  to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  school.  It  may  also,  in  all  kindness,  be  suggested  that  none  be  rec- 
ommended who  are  not  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  fitted  for  the 
profession.  The  fact  that  a  candidate  has  failed  at  an  examination  is, 
alone,  hardly  evidence  that  he  should  enter  a  Normal  School.  While  it 
is  our  aim,  by  faithful  effort,  to  fit  our  pupils  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
even  here  we  cannot  work  miracles,  and  there  are  those  of  whom  no 
amount  of  instruction,  and  no  thoroughness  of  training,  can  make  good 
teachers. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  spend 
as  much  of  their  unemployed  time  with  us  as  they  can  thus  use  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  They  will  be  made  welcome  for  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year.  Visiting  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  selected  courses 
of  work,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty. 
s',  For  further  particulars  applv,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

Y  '  T 

}  CHAS.  W.  CHILDS,  Principal.  ,-, 

>&*,,. Mr-  -,_,  ^M 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 


Junior  B. 

Junior  A. 

Professional 

Methods  of 
Study  based  up- 
on Psychology — 
Six  weeks. 
Morals  and 
Manners — Four 
weeks. 

Civics — 

Five  weeks. 

Clay  Modeling — 

Five  weeks. 

Language 

Word  Analysis, 
includingSpell- 
ing— Ten  weeks. 

Sentence  Build- 
ing and  Compo- 
sition— Ten 
weeks. 

Composition  and  Literary  Read- 
ing— Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics 

Geometry 

and   Methods — 

Ten  weeks. 

Bookkeeping, 
including  Pen- 
manship 
Methods— Ten 
weeks. 

Science 

Botany  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Zoology  and 
Methods- 
Fifteen  weeks. 

General  Physi- 
ology— Five 
weeks. 

Miscellaneous  .. 

Drawing- 
Ten  weeks. 

Reading — 
Ten  weeks. 

Drawing  and 
Methods — 
Ten  weeks. 

Geography  and 

Methods— Ten 

weeks. 

Music  twice  a  week. 

_Manual  Trainir 

S- 

MIDDLE    YEAR. 


1 
Middle  B. 

Middle  A. 

Professional 

Methods  in 
Elementary  Sci- 
ence, Number, 
and  Geogra- 
phy—Ten 
weeks. 

Methods  in 
Primary  Read- 
ing and 
Language- 
Ten  weeks. 

Language 

Reading  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Rhetoric  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Algebra  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Science 

Human  Physi- 
ology and 
Methods— Ten 
weeks. 

Physics  and  Methods — 

Twentj 

7  weeics. 

* 
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Middle  Yeai — Continued. 


Middle  B.                                         Middle  A. 

M  ISCKLLANEOUS  .  . 

Drawing  and 
Methods- 
Ten  weeks. 

History  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Exercises 

Music  twice  a  week. 
Manual  Training. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 


Senior  B. 

Senior  A. 

Pedagogy— Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching — Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching  in  Training  Depart- 
ment— Ten  weeks. 

Professional 

History  of  Ed- 
ucation—Ten 

weeks. 

Principles  of 

Teaching— Ten 

weeks. 

Language 

Grammar  Reviews  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Literature — Ten  weeks. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

and  Methods — 

Ten  weeks. 

Geometry  and  Methods — 
Twenty  weeks. 

Science  

Chemistry  and  Methods- 
Twenty  weeks. 

Physics  and 

Methods— Ten 

weeks. 

Physical  Geog- 
raphy—Ten 
weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . . 

Drawing  and  Methods — 
Ten  weeks. 

Exercises... 

Music  twice  a  week. 

Fifteen  minutes  each  day  is  devoted  to  general  exercises  and  brief 
lectures,  as  follows: 


First  Term.                                      Second  Term. 

Hygiene,  Phys- 
ical Culture. 

Travels  and  Bi- 
ography. 

Greek  and 
Roman  History. 

English  History. 

Middle 

General  News. 

Physical  Cult- 
ure. 

Astronomy. 

Senior     

General  Historv.                     Hygiene.  Phys- 

Geology. 

I 

ical  culture. 

t 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IX  DETAIL. 


ENGLISH. 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  secure  a  correct  and  effective  use  of  the 
mother  tongue,  hence  special  attention  is  given  to  such  methods  and 
principles*  as  best  develop  power  of  thought  and  expression.  Training 
is  given  in  Word  Analysis,  Sentence  Structure  in  connection  with  Punctu- 
ation, Composition,  Rhetoric,  Practical  Grammar,  and  English  Literature. 

To  candidates  taking  the  entrance  examinations,  the  following  tests 
are  given:  In  Spelling,  a  list  of  words  illustrating  the  most  important 
rules,  and  a  dictation  exercise;  to  supplement  this  a  report  is  made  of 
the  spelling  in  the  various  papers  written  during  examination.  From 
these  papers  is  also  determined  the  writer's  habit  as  to  punctuation  and 
the  use  of  capitals. 

The  candidate  is  held  responsible  for  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
a  sentence,  of  all  inflections  that  affect  the  choice  of  forms,  and  of  the 
general  principles  of  syntax;  also  for  some  knowledge  of  Word  Analysis. 
Those  admitted  pursue  the  following  course  in  the  order  designated: 

WORD    ANALYSIS. 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  is  given  to  Word  Analysis,  during 
the  last  half  of  which  time  some  such  work  as  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book  is  studied  with  special  view  to  application  of  the  preceding  work. 
Papers  are  required  as  class  exercises,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  language,  or  drawn  from  the  student's  own  observation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  spelling  and  the  proper  division  of  words 
into  syllables  as  distinguished  from  their  etymological  divisions. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  the  student  must  show  that  he  is  in  touch 
with  the  etymology  of  the  English  language,  and  that  he  has  the  ability 
to  spell  and  to  use  correctly  the  words  he  has  studied. 

COMPOSITION". 

During  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year,  a  review  is  given  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  syntax,  and  of  sentence  structure,  in  con- 
nection with  a  full  study  of  punctuation,  but  most  of  the  time  is  given 
to  composition.  Such  works  as  Addison's  De  Coverley  Papers  and  Irv- 
ing's  Sketch  Book  are  studied,  and  furnish  suggestions  and  topics  for 
papers,  which  are  written  as  class  exercises.  The  student  is  promoted 
from  this  grade  when  he  has  the  ability  to  recognize  constructions  readily, 
and  the  habit  of  using  correct  syntax. 

The  work  of  the  second  twenty  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of 
the  study  of  paragraphing  and  topical  outlines,  the  principles  of  expres- 
sion, and  letter  writing.  Several  prose  works  of  modern  authors,  such 
,v. ,  .*■;■'- .M<^_.4».^>!^ 
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as  Ruskin,  Emerson,  Curtis,  Holmes,  or  Lowell,  are  studied  critically. 
A  prominent  feature  is  the  writing  of  papers,  as  class  exercises,  on  sub- 
jects drawn  from  the  study  of  these  works,  or  the  student's  observation 
in  some  science  or  on  some  current  event.  It  is  expected  that  this  train- 
ing will  give  a  fixed  habit  of  paragraphing  and  punctuating  correctly, 
and  a  reasonable  accuracy  and  readiness  of  expression. 

In  connection  with  all  of  the  composition  work,  outside  reading  of 
other  works  of  the  author  studied,  and  of  articles  in  magazines  and 
reviews,  is  required,  oral  reports  of  which  are  given  in  the  class.  Some 
study  of  mythology  is  included. 

RHETORIC. 

The  second  term  of  the  Middle  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Rhetoric. 
The  work  already  done  in  composition  is  supplemented  by  a  review  of 
the  essentials  of  style,  and  a  special  study  is  made  of  imagery,  of  the 
qualities  that  give  force  and  elegance  to  style,  of  different  kinds  of  oral 
discourse ,  and  of  poetry.  Short  papers  are  written ,  illustrating  the  various 
principles  discussed;  also  two  others,  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  pages, 
which  are  made  a  part  of  the  home  work.  The  first  of  these  longer 
papers  is  a  review  of  some  book  of  fiction,  history,  science,  art,  or  poetry, 
and  is  preceded  by  class  discussions  of  the  methods  and  principles  of 
literary  criticism;  the  second  is  an  argumentative  paper. 

The  student  must  show  that  he  can  think  well  and  express  his  thought 
accurately,  before  he  is  promoted  to  the  Senior  Class. 

GRAMMAR    AND   METHODS. 

The  first  term  of  the  Senior  j^ear  is  given  to  the  study  of  Grammar, 
and  methods  of  teaching  it.  As  the  object  of  this  study  is  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  drill  is  given  in  only  such  parts  of 
English  Grammar  as  are  necessary  to  secure  this  result;  other  parts, 
however  rich  in  possibilities  of  discipline  and  culture,  being  left  for  the 
student's  later  consideration.  This  plan  is  outlined  under  the  head  of 
English,  page  61. 

Composition  work  is  continued  in  the  writing  of  papers  on  themes 
selected  from  subjects  already  studied,  such  as  pedagogy,  science,  history, 
mathematics,  or  drawing.     These  papers  are  written  as  home  work. 

LITERATURE. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  is  pursued  during  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year.  The  student  becomes  acquainted 
with  authors  through  their  works,  rather  than  through  the  opinions  and 
views  of  others,  making  use  of  the  well-assorted  library  of  the  school, 
and  thus  coming  to  a  better  knowledge  of  books  and  how  to  use  them. 
Less  important  authors  are  grouped  around  the  greater  ones  of  their 
time,  most  attention  being  given  to  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  to  modern  time.  For  specific  work  each  student 
&  acquaints  himself  with  some  special  topic  connected  with  literature,  and 
1       prepares  a  paper  of  not  more  than  six  pages,  containing  the  results  of 
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this  study.  Thus  he  is  expected  to  gain  a  fair  acquaintance  with  authors 
and  their  works,  and  the  ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  a  fair 
degree  of  appreciation. 

Teachers  are  in  all  cases  critically  watchful  of  the  student's  expression, 
and  no  one  is  deemed  ready  for  graduation  until  his  use  of  language  is 
accurate  and  fitting. 

Special  classes  in  spelling,  penmanship,  and  expression  are  formed 
when  necessary,  and  into  such  classes  students  who  betray  a  marked 
weakness  in  any  of  these  directions  are  put  for  further  training. 

READING. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  Reading  includes  voice  cult- 
ure and  practice  in  correct  breathing,  with  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and 
diacritical  marks.  The  reading  work  is  principally  practice  in  express- 
ing the  different  styles  of  thought  in  prose,  such  as  narrative,  descriptive, 
didactic,  humorous,  pathetic,  etc. ;  this  is  supplemented  by  frequent  drills 
in  articulation  and  clear  speaking.  The  pupil  is  expected,  in  this  time, 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
their  markings;  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  pronouncing  his  own  vocabu- 
lary correctly,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  speaking  and  reading  with  a  clear, 
distinct  enunciation.  And  in  addition,  he  must  have  the  ability  to  read 
ordinary  prose  with  intelligence;  this  is  made  to  include  both  oral  and 
silent  reading. 

The  reading  work  in  the  Middle  year  begins  with  a  four  weeks'  course 
in  the  principles  and  elements  of  expression,  with  methods  of  teaching, 
which  include  exercises  in  the  Third  Reader,  or  corresponding  works, 
illustrating:  (a)  Thought  reading  and  training  of  conception  and  judg- 
ment, to  be  varied  according  to  needs  of  individual  schools;  (b)  Devel- 
opment and  application  of  the  most  important  principles  of  emphasis, 
inflection,  grouping,  and  expression  of  feeling,  and  their  adaptation  to 
younger  pupils.  The  judgment  of  the  Normal  student  is  trained  in 
selecting  the  vocal  drill  applicable  to  the  prevailing  elements  of  expres- 
sion needed  in  different  reading  lessons. 

This  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  rhyming  verse,  six  weeks  on  Shake- 
speare, and  four  weeks  on  miscellaneous  prose  and  verse;  the  miscella- 
neous work  including  oratorical  and  argumentative  discourse.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  correct  breathing,  voice  culture,  and  logical  analysis. 
Composition  is  continued  during  this  term  in  the  form  of  papers;  one  a 
paper  from  Scott  or  some  other  author  studied,  the  other  a  topical  out- 
line of  a  play  that  has  not  been  studied  in  class;  these  papers  are  written 
as  a  class  exercise,  or  during  the  study  hour  spent  in  the  school-room. 

Before  passing  in  this  work,  the  student  is  expected  to  read,  intelligently 
and  with  expression,  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching  vocal  expression,  and  also  to  be  able  to 
;vrite  easily  and  accurately. 

SCIENCE. 


The  principal  aims  of  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  the  State 
formal  School  are  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
lirect  study  of  nature,  and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  scientific  modes 
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and  objects  of  research,  and  in  their  immense  contributions  to  human 
interests.  The  student  is  not  told  to  memorize  from  books  the  results  of 
other  people's  labor,  but  is  given  a  start  in  scientific  methods  of  work 
sufficient  to  render  the  records  in  these  books  intelligible  to  him,  and  to 
enable  him,  if  he  will,  to  become  himself  an  investigator,  and  thus  a  con- 
tributor to  human  progress.  It  is  felt  that  such  should  be  the  aims  of  the 
study  of  science  in  the  public  schools,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  fit 
Normal  School  graduates  to  be  good  teachers  of  elementary  science  in 
this  true  sense,  and  thus  to  fill  the  greatest  gap  in  public  school  teaching. 
The  course  has  been  arranged  with  reference  both  to  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  interdependence  of  the  subjects. 

ZOOLOGY    AND    GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Such  methods  are  pursued  in  the  direct  observational  study  of  animal 
structure  and  life  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation,  and  will  form  a  foundation  for  good  elementary  teaching  of 
the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  human  physi- 
ology, and  for  more  advanced  biological  study. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  ends,  observation,  comparison,  and  reason- 
ing from  observation  are  the  continual,  central  work  of  the  student. 
The  only  text-book  used  is  a  small  manual  of  directions  for  observation. 
Typical  animals  are  observed,  first  as  to  their  external  features,  then — by 
simple  dissections  performed  chiefly  by  the  student,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher — as  to  their  internal  structure,  with  continual  reference  to  the 
functions  subserved  by  this  structure.  The  animals  thus  observed  are  . 
selected  from  among  those  most  easily  collected  by  the  students,  or  from 
those  obtainable  in  the  markets,  though,  in  addition,  museum  specimens 
are  freely  inspected. 

Simple,  painless  experiments  upon  living  animals  show  many  of  the 
functions.  Drawing  is  a  constant  method  of  making  observation  more 
definite.  Besides  continual  use  of  the  lens  as  an  aid  to  the  eye,  the  pupils 
are  instructed  in  the  handling  of  the  compound  microscope,  so  far  as  to 
use  it  freely  in  the  class  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  The  life  his- 
tory and  development  of  two  or  more  animals  are  watched  and  recorded 
by  each  pupil. 

"While  the  animals  studied  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  conse- 
quent availability  of  living  specimens,  care  is  taken  to  study  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  orders,  thus  leading  naturally  to  a  view  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  a  whole,  to  a  recognition  of  probable  relationships,  and  the 
principles  of  classification.  Insects,  however,  receive  a  larger  proportion 
of  time  than  any  other  class,  partly  as  affording  excellent  and  available 
material  for  study,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  life  history  and  the  methods  of  exterminating  orchard  and  farm 
pests.  Pupils  are  taught  to  prepare  by  simple  methods  permanent  micro- 
scope mounts  of  certain  insects  and  their  parts,  also  of  some  of  the  more 
common  insect  pests. 

An  excellent  library  is  consulted  after,  not  before,  personal  observa- 
;j:  tion,  the  pupil  being  taught  how  to  consult  authorities  and  weigh  evi- 
I       dence.     In  this  way  he  is  finally  led  to  some  intelligent  consideration  of 
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the  great  biological  laws  that  have  been  established,  or  that  are  the 
present  focus  of  scientific  attention. 

At  least  one  fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  general,  comparative  physi- 
ology, during  which  time  special  study  is  made  of  certain  fundamental 
functions,  among  them  the  following:  breathing,  its  purpose,  and  the 
various  modes  by  which  it  is  accomplished  by  different  animals,  with 
practical  study  of  ventilation;  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  obser- 
vation of  capillary  circulation  in  various  living  animals  and  the  structure 
and  action  of  the  heart;  the  action  of  living  muscle,  as  shown  experi- 
mentally in  the  frog,  and  the  application  of  muscles  in  the  various  ani- 
mals studied;  the  general  arrangement  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  grades  of  development. 

Finally,  discussion  is  held  as  to  the  ways  of  adapting  similar  methods 
of  teaching  zoology  to  the  public  schools. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Pupils  entering  the  Normal  School  are  presumed  to  have  pursued  the 
ordinary  Grammar  School  course  in  Physiology,  and  this  is  considered, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  at  the  Normal 
School,  where  objective  methods  are  used,  and  hygienic  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  considered  in  a  broader  and  more  definite  way  than  usual, 
as  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  public  school  teachers. 

The  course  begins  with  the  general  physiology,  connected  with  the 
study  of  zoology.  Here,  as  explained  under  that  head,  observation  and 
experiments  on  animals  are  pursued,  especially  as  to  breathing,  circula- 
tion, and  muscular  action,  with  dissection  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
'.  .  these  functions  in  the  higher  vertebrates  and  other  animals;  the  general 
vertebrate  structure  is  familiarized;  the  cell  structure  of  animals  is  also 
observed  to  some  extent. 

The  same  method  is  followed  throughout  the  remaining  ten  weeks 
distinctively  assigned  to  human  physiology.  Other  functions  are 
studied  in  the  way  already  indicated,  all  being  carried  further  into 
detail,  especially  as  a  basis  for  practical  hygiene.  A  closer  study  of  the 
tissues  is  made,  the  pupil  being  now  trained  to  use  higher  microscope 
objectives,  to  prepare  some  of  the  easier  tissues  for  examination,  and  to 
study  others  by  the  aid  of  a  collection  of  purchased  microscope  slides. 
Constant  use  is  made  of  a  fine  Auzoux  model,  as  well  as  of  fresh  material 
from  vertebrate  and  other  animals. 

The  carefully  selected  books  and  periodicals  in  this  line,  belonging  to 
the  reference  library,  are  searched  and  discussed  upon  such  topics  as 
school  ventilation;  drainage  and  sewerage;  disinfection;  selection  and 
preparation  of  foods;  physical  training;  hygienic  dress;  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and  stimulants  and  narcotics 
in  general;  care  of  the  nervous  system;  the  special  needs  and  dangers  of 
children  of  school  age;  healthful  habits  of  study,  etc.  These  topics  are 
studied,  not  by  rote,  but  as  intelligent  deductions  from  the  physiological 
functions  experimentally  studied  and  clearly  conceived.  Pupils  are  put 
in  the  line  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  advances  in  sanitary  & 
science.     Practical   application    is   made   by  training   pupils   in   proper       I 
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methods  of  breathing,  putting  them  in  turn  in  charge  of  the  ventilation 
of  their  class-room,  etc.,  while  habits  of  study,  sleep,  exercise,  dress, 
etc.,  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  established. 

Methods  of  making  the  elementary  teaching  of  physiology  objective, 
interesting,  and  practical  are  also  considered. 

BOTANY. 

The  work  in  Botany  varies  with  the  available  material.  The  class 
which  works  from  September  to  January  learns  more  about  fruits,  seeds, 
and  winter  buds;  the  next  class,  studying  from  February  to  June,  devotes 
more  time  to  the  classification  of  plants.  All  the  students  are  expected 
to  observe  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  germination  of  such 
typical  seeds  as  peas,  flaxseed,  castor-beans,  buckwheat,  and  corn.  The 
life  history  of  at  least  one  plant  must  be  traced  from  the  seed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  seed.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish,  upon  examina- 
tion, exogens  and  endogens.  They  must  be  able  to  classify  and  determine 
the  names  of  easily  classified  plants  described  in  the  California  Flora. 
A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  relations  between  plants  and  animals, 
the  most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the  most  important  forest  trees,  the 
forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants  in  world  building,  etc.  Parts 
of  plants  are  daily  drawn.  Few  technical  terms  are  learned,  and  these 
only  when  they  are  daily  used. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  work  in  Chemistry  consists  of  laboratory  work  by  the  student, 
followed  by  such  discussions  as  tend  to  induce  careful  experimentation, 
close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison,  and  scientific  induction  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.  As  a  secondary  result,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  student  will  acquire,  and  know  how  to  acquire,  much  interesting 
and  practical  knowledge  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of  life;  also  be 
able  to  do,  and  direct,  experimental  work  of  the  same  sort  in  public 
schools. 

The  work  comprises  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  generation  or  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  CO,,  H3N,  N20,  NO,  N02, 
illuminating  gas,  and  CI,  and  the  testing  of  their  relation  to  combustion, 
their  solubility,  their  relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc.;  the 
consideration  of  how  to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and 
formulas;  also,  sufficient  work  in  elementary  analysis  to  enable  students 
to  comprehend  how  a  chemist  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  composition  of  substances. 

2.  The  generation  and  testing  of  the  common  acids. 

3.  The  causes  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explo- 
sives in  general. 

4.  The  study  of  the  chlorine  group. 
In  illustration  and  application  of  the  foregoing  topics,  the  following 

are  discussed: 

(a)  Poisons,  tests  for,  and  antidotes  for. 
lA  (6)  The  study  of  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  and  clay,  and  the  chemistry 

I       of  glass,  stoneware,  porcelain,  brick,  soils,  etc. 
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(c)  The  chemistry  of  lime,  mortars,  cements,  etc. 

{d)  The  chemistry  of  iron  ores,  and  their  reduction. 

(e)  The  chemistry  of  paints,  inks,  and  dyes. 

{/)  The  chemistry  of  soaps  and  cleansing. 

(g)  The  chemistry  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 

(//)  The  chemistry  of  photography. 

The  work  includes  a  visit  to  the  gasworks,  brickyard,  and  pottery 

PHYSICS. 


The  work  in  Physics  is  purely  objective,  with  a  large  amount  of  labora- 
tory practice.  The  students  are  taught  to  observe  carefully  and  accu- 
rately, first,  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  facts,  and  secondly,  that 
the  faculties  may  be  trained  to  exactness.  They  are  taught  also  to  use 
the  hand  as  an  aid  to  the  mind  in  unfolding  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
laboratory  work  is  followed  by  discussions  intended  to  aid  them  in 
experimenting,  reasoning,  and  drawing  logical  conclusions.  They  are 
taught  to  construct  apparatus  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  they  may  learn 
that  it  is  possible  with  the  means  at  hand  to  get  together  a  supply  of 
apparatus  that  will  illustrate,  fairly  well,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
physical  science,  and  that  they  may  clearly  understand  the  mechanism  of 
the  instruments  they  are  required  to  use.  The  apparatus  is  constructed, 
when  possible,  while  the  students  are  studying  the  subjects  that  the 
instruments  are  intended  to  aid  in  illustrating. 

The  twenty  weeks  given  to  the  study  of  Physics  in  the  Middle  A  Class 
is  spent  as  follows: 

Students  are  taught  to  construct  a  battery;  to  observe  carefully  the 
development  of  each  part;  to  construct  magnets  of  different  kinds,  gal- 
vanometer, and  commutator,  and  with  this  apparatus  to  develop  the 
ideas  of  force  and  energy;  and  to  construct  and  use  apparatus  intended 
to  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  magnet,  including  the  various  instruments 
used  in  telegraphy. 

They  study  experimentally  the  heating  and  luminous  effects  of  elec- 
tricity; electrical  measurements  and  resistance;  magneto-electric  and 
current  induction;  electricity  as  a  motive  power;  the  telephone;  and  the 
primary  principle  of  static  electricity. 

They  study  experimentally  the  sources  and  diffusion  of  heat;  effects  of 
heat;  thermometry;  liquefaction  and  vaporization;  heat  converted  into 
potential  energy,  and  vice  versa;  temperature  and  climate;  ventilation; 
causes  of  trade  winds  and  ocean  currents. 

The  work  in  sound  and  light  consists  of  the  following  topics :  How  sound 
is  produced;  mechanism  of  the  ear  and  vocal  organs;  causes  of  difference 
of  loudness  and  pitch  of  sound;  overtones  and  harmonics;  quality  of 
sound;  reinforcement  and  interference  of  sound  waves;  ether  waves; 
shadows  and  eclipses;  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;  images;  pris- 
matic analysis  of  light  waves;  colors. 

The  students  are  taught  to  construct  and  use  the  helio'stat;  to  construct 
,  and  use  the  solar  microscope,  and  to  prepare  and  mount  specimens  to  be 
used  with  the  same;  also,  to  construct  and  use  the  telescope. 
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In  the  Senior  A,  the  work  is  as  follows,  the  plan  and  methods  being 
the  same  as  in  Middle  A: 

1.  Develop  the  ideas  of  molar  and  molecular  forces. 

2.  Determine  experimentally  the  properties  of  matter,  the  laws  of 
motion  and  falling  bodies,  the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  simple 
mechanical  powers. 

3.  Make  and  use  the  barometer  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  pressure  and  buoyancy  of  fluids,  and  the  compressibility 
and  elasticity  of  gases. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  materially  aided  by  the  training  of  the 
hand.  Recognizing  this  fact,  many  schools  have  introduced  Manual 
Training  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  Normal  School  should,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  of  an  educational  nature,  take  the  lead,  and  has, 
therefore,  adopted  the  following  plan  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training.  It  does  not  include  all  that  should  be  done  in  these  subjects, 
but  it  contains  all  that  can  be  done  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Pupils  wishing  to  enter  the  lowest,  or  Junior,  grade  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms:  horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique,  parallel,  perpendicular,  diagonal,  diameter,  the  names 
of  the  different  triangles,  square,  rectangle,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  trape- 
zium, trapezoid,  hexagon,  octagon,  pentagon,  curves  (simple  and  com- 
pound), circle  and  parts,  ellipse,  oval,  spiral,  equable  and  variable, 
symmetry,  symmetrical  repetition  on  an  axis,  around  a  center,  in  all 
directions.  They  must  be  able  to  draw  these  figures  freehand  and  with 
instruments;  to  ornament  them  symmetrically,  by  straight  lines,  curved 
lines,  or  both;  and  to  give  geometric  views  of  simple  objects  based  upon 
the  above-mentioned  surfaces. 

The  work  in  Drawing,  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year,  is  a 
careful  review  of  the  geometric  surfaces  and  terms,  including  funda- 
mental rules  of  design  and  geometric  views  of  objects.  To  correct  the 
tendency  in  most  systems  to  do  work  only  from  the  flat,  sketching  from 
the  object  and  from  nature  is  carried  on  progressively  throughout  the 
entire  course.  The  work  in  Manual  Training  for  this  term  consists  of 
stick,  ring,  and  tablet  laying,  as  a  foundation  to  designing;  also,  of  model- 
ing geometric  solids  in  clay. 

The  work  for  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of  draw- 
ing from  the  model  the  appearance  of  objects,  both  curvilinear  and 
straight-lined;  also,  rudiments  of  shade  and  shadow.  The  manual  work 
of  this  term  includes  objects  modeled  in  clay. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  last  half  of  the  Junior  year  are  devoted 
to  the  essential  principles  of  joiner)-.  The  first  lessons  are  on  the  care 
and  use  of  tools,  such  as  the  plane,  rule,  gauge,  try-square,  knife,  saw, 
mallet,  chisel,  steel  square,  bevel,  brace  and  bit. 

In  the  first  ten -weeks  of  the  Middle  year,  geometric  designing  is  con- 
tinued and  floral  designing  introduced.  Mechanical  drawing  finishes  the 
;•;  work  of  this  term.  The  work  for  hand-training  consists  in  forming,  from 
]■       cardboard,  geometric  solids  and  objects  based  upon  them. 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  year,  two  hours  a  week  are  given 
to  making  elementary  apparatus  for  illustrating  principles  of  physics, 
for  geometry  and  surveying,  and  appliances  for  drawing  work.  These 
"home-made"  instruments  can  be  made  at  little  expense,  and  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  more  expensive  instruments, 
which  the  average  student  and  teacher  would  be  unable  to  purchase. 

In  all  cases  students  are  required  to  work  from  drawings;  only  occa- 
sionally is  the  model  used,  that  the  drawing  may  be  better  understood. 

Bach  student,  before  completing  the  course,  is  expected  to  design, 
draw,  and  construct  some  "final"  piece  of  work  for  future  use  in  school. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  work  of  the  ten  weeks  consists  of  reviews,  with 
methods  of  teaching;  historic  ornament;  and  illustrative  drawing  to  be 
applied  to  pedagogical  work,  illustrating  lessons  in  language,  reading, 
geography;  also  sketching  from  nature. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  are  allowed  to  construct,  from  draw- 
ings previously  made,  such  apparatus  as  will  be  needed  in  their  teaching. 

Drawing  especially  applicable  to  other  studies  is  taught  with  those 
studies — plant  forms  with  botany;  insect  forms  with  zoology;  geometric 
forms  with  geometry. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 

All  of  the  topics  are  accompanied  by  the  psychological  study  of  self — 
the  student's  own  mental  and  moral  phenomena — the  study  of  children 
and  reports  of  the  same,  in  addition  to  professional  reading  all  along  the 
lines,  in  books  on  pedagogy,  psychology,  educational  papers,  magazines, 
etc.,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

ELEMENTARY   PSYCHOLOGY. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Junior  year  the  work  is  as  follows: 
1.  Discussion  of  mind  study  as  the  basis  of  education,  and  of  its  value 
to  the  student  and  to  the  teacher;  leading  the  student  to  observe  the 
action  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  recognize  its  various  powers  and  faculties. 
{a)  Presentative  Powers:  When  developed;  how  trained;  tests  of  indi- 
,    viduals  as  to  sense  defects,  especially  of  sight'  and  hearing,  with  consid- 
eration of  their  effect  upon  his  school  work  and  their  possible  remedy. 

(b)  Representative  Powers:  Memory  and  the  laws  of  suggestion;  culti- 
vation by  special  class  exercises  and  self-discipline  in  study  and  recita- 
tion; imagination,  including  constructive  conception,  and  its  use  in  the 
mastery  and  presentation  of  the  various  school  subjects. 

(c)  Reflective  Powers:  Judgment  and  reasoning,  and  their  development 
by  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics;  logical  conception 
as  the  result  of  abstraction  and  generalization;  practice  in  the  formation 
of  the  syllogism. 

(d)  The  sensibilities  considered  as  motives  to  action:  Effects  of  intense 
emotion  on  intellectual  work,  both  beneficial  and  harmful;  value  to  the 
student  of  self-poise  and  moderation. 

(e)  The  Will:  Importance  to  character;  how  strengthened;  formation 
of  habits  of  attention  and  concentration;  true  freedom  as  exemplified  in 
the  relation  of  the  student  to  school  discipline,  and  of  citizens  to  the  law. 
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2.  (<?)  Observation  of  children  in  the  Training  Department,  followed 
by  class  discussion.     Deduction  of  educational  principles. 

{b)  Reading  from  various  books  and  periodicals  on  educational  psy- 
chology. 

3.  Helps  to  study:  (a)  Formation  of  habits  of  attention  and  concen- 
tration; regularity,  and  the  use  of  a  study  programme;  care  of  health; 
self-reliance;  association  and  comparison;  silent  reading;  oral  and  written 
expression. 

4.  Hinderances:  Verbal  memory  without  comprehension;  cramming; 
depending  on  others;  irregular  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  exercising. 

ETHICS. 

The  next  four  weeks  is  given  to  discussions  of  the  following  topics: 
{a)  Relation  existing  between  judgment  and  conscience,  and  personal 
responsibility  in  right  doing. 

(b)  Duties  to  self,  to  others,  and  to  God. 

(c)  Relation  between  morals  and  manners. 

(d)  Personal  appearance,  bearing,  toilet. 

(e)  Conduct  in  public  and  in  private,  with  special  consideration  of  the 
student's  behavior  at  school. 

(/)  Reading  such  books,  as  Self-Culture,  by  J.  F.  Clarke;  Success  and 
Its  Conditions,  by  B.  P.  Whipple;  Duty,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE,   NUMBER,  AND    GEOGRAPHY   METHODS. 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Middle  A  is  given  to  the  following  methods: 

1.  How  to  plan  lessons. 

2.  Principles  of  questioning. 

3.  Elementary  Science  Lessons: 

(a)  Lessons  on  plants  and  animals;  study  of  parts;  adaptation  to  sur- 
roundings; uses  to  man. 

(b)  Lessons  on  clouds,  fog,  rain,  wind,  sunshine,  and  other  natural 
phenomena. 

(c)  Habits  of  close  and  accurate  observation  established  through  con- 
stant effort  to  express  thought  by  means  of  language,  drawing,  and 
modeling. 

4.  Primary  Number  Methods: 

(a)  Purpose  of  number  work;  faculties  trained;  time  and  place  in 
school  work. 

(b)  Numbers  to  ten;  equal  and  unequal  parts. 

(c)  Numbers  to  one  hundred;  building  of  numbers  by  tens;  addition 
and  subtraction;  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  one  hundred 
contained  in  the  multiplication  table. 

All  development  work  is  to  be  concrete,  and  careful  directions  are 
given  concerning  the  use  of  objects  and  all  apparatus  practicable  in 
number  work. 

5.  Primary  Geography  Methods: 
(a)     Home  lessons:  observation  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  within  sight;     sj 

forms  of  land  and  water;    directions;    modeling  and  mapping  vicinity, 
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with  study  of  map  language;  action  of  water  in  shaping  relief,  making 
soil,  etc. 

(b)  Globe  lessons:  shape  and  size  of  earth;  directions  on  globe;  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water;  climate. 

(c)  Transition  from  globe  to  map  and  formation  of  general  concepts 
of  foreign  geography  through  pictures,  reading,  objects,  etc. 

(d)  Continent  lessons:  study  of  continents  as  to  relative  position  and 
size;  coast  line;  mountains;  river  systems;  lakes;  climate;  productions; 
people;  principal  cities  and  interesting  localities. 

(e)  Political  and  commercial  geography  of  the  United  States  and  other 
representative  nations  of  the  earth. 

PRIMARY   READING   AND    LANGUAGE   METHODS. 

Second  half  of  Middle  A.     Ten  weeks. 

i.  Relative  activity  of  the  intellectual  powers  at  different  ages. 

2.  Oral  instruction — objective,  indirect,  direct;  proportion  of  book 
study  in  different  grades. 

3.  The  following  principles  of  questioning  are  taught  or  reviewed,  and 
illustrated  by  model  lessons  and  by  written  plans  and  practice  work,  with 
criticisms:  {a)  Questions  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil; 

(b)  Every  question  should  produce  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil; 

(c)  Questions  should  be  clear,  definite,  and  to  the  point;  (d)  In  a  series 
of  questions  proceed  in  logical  order;  (e)  In  order  to  cultivate  language, 
seldom  ask  a  question  that  can  be  answered  in  a  single  word;  (f)  In 
order  to  cultivate  habits  of  attention,  usually  ask  the  question  before 
calling  upon  the  pupil. 

4.  Reading  Methods.  Specific  principles:  (a)  Reading  is  talking  from 
a  book;  (b)  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and,  finally,  the  judgment 
must  be  trained  in  order  to  gain  and  to  impart  the  writer's  thoughts; 
(c)  In  all  the  other  oral  recitations  in  school,  the  pupil  should  make 
constant  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  reading. 

The  grades  discussed  are  as  follows:  1.  Blackboard  and  Chart  Class: 
(a)  Script-reading — sentence  and  word  method,  tracing  and  writing;  (b) 
Print-reading — charts  and  books;  (c)  Vocal  drill  preparatory  to  phonetic 
analysis  and  correct  pronunciation;  (d)  Names  of  letters,  spelling  devices, 
simple  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and  capitals;  (e)  Teach  children 
to  read  as  they  should  talk.  2.  Exercises  in  First  and  Second  Readers: 
(a)  To  train  position  of  body,  breathing,  eye,  ear,  voice,  memory,  self- 
possession;  (b)  For  emphasis  and  feeling,  questioning  to  arouse  the 
imagination  and  emotions;  (c)  How  to  conduct  impromptu  reading  in 
supplementary  works,  and  how  to  consult  reference  and  library  books. 

5.  Primary  Language  Methods.  Specific  principles:  (a)  With  young 
children  language  is  learned  by  imitation;  (b)  The  habits  formed  in 
language  are  more  important  than  the  knowledge  gained;  (c)  The  study 
of  the  science  of  language  belongs  to  the  years  of  judgment. 

The  necessity  for  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  emphasized,  and  also  the 
aims  to  be  reached — the  correct  use  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  the  increase 
:  of  that   vocabulary,   the   development  of  faculties  most  conspicuously 
,  active,  habits  of  logical  thought,  and  fluency  of  expression. 
fc^. *v^^.£ 
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Simple  science  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the  human  body, 
etc.,  games,  story-telling,  copying,  letter-writing,  dictation,  pictures,  and 
reproduction  of  descriptive  or  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  afford  ample 
materials  for  this  work.  The  plan  is  to  be  adapted  to  Language  Lessons 
in  the  State  series.  The  thought  is  also  emphasized  that  all  the  other 
recitations  conducted  in  schools  should,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  language 
lessons. 

The  model  lessons,  with  reports,  and  written  plans,  with  practice  and 
criticism,  are  continued  here. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Senior  B.     Ten  weeks. 

Psychological  study  of  self  and  observations  on  child  nature  continued. 
Topics  discussed: 

1.  Psychology  continued. 

2.  Education  vs.  Learning:  General  education;  special  education;  the 
new  education;  principles  of  education. 

3.  Questioning  continued. 

4.  Recitations:  Purpose,  kinds,  lectures,  etc. 

5.  Teaching  Processes:  Testing,  instructing,  drilling,  assigning  work. 

6.  Intellectual  Training. 

7.  Physical  Training. 

8.  Moral  Training:  Ways  and  means,  difficulties,  self-control,  appe- 
tites, passions,  temperance,  conscience,  will,  etc.  School  incentives, 
proper  and  improper.     Reading  and  illustration. 

Practical  lessons  are  given  by  the  teacher  and  by  members  of  the  class, 
illustrating  the  training  of  sight,  hearing,  voice,  memory,  imagination, 
conception,  judgment,  etc.,  in  connection  with  common  school  subjects: 
such  as  reading,  drawing,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  singing,  class 
management,  scientific  temperance,  manners,  and  morals. 

Senior  A .     First  ten  weeks. 

1.  The  History  of  Education. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

3.  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten. 

4.  The  Teacher:  His  responsibility,  motives,  preparation,  progress;  his 
habits — physical,  mental,  moral;  his  relation  to  the  profession,  the  pupils, 
the  parents,  the  trustees,  the  community. 

Senior  A.     Second  ten  weeks. 

Principles  of  Teaching:  (a)  School  Law;  (b)  School  register  and  reports 
to  County  Superintendents;  (c)  Qualifications  for  teaching;  (d)  Obtaining 
a  situation;  (e)  Educational  instrumentalities;  {/)  School  organization; 
(g)  Courses  of  study  and  programme;  (/t)  Examinations;  (/)  Manage- 
ment— planning  work,  conducting  classes,  governing,  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  principles  of  management;  (/)  Records  and  written  wrork;  I 
(k)  Work  in  graded  and  ungraded  schools;  (/)  Review  of  educational  3 
principles. 

Remarks, 

All  the  work  in  methods  and  in  pedagogy,  in  addition  to  the  theory,  i 
r;  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  learning  to  do  by  doing;  and  practice  is  : 
\.       continued  through  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  Normal  School,  so  that  All 
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itudents  will  prepare  each  lesson  with  a  view,  not  only  to  gaining  famil- 
arity  with  the  subject,  but  also  to  adapting  and  teaching  that  lesson, 
md  students  are  called  upon  to  teach  the  class  as  often  as  possible,  at 
he  discretion  of  the  teacher,  for  the  training  in  higher  methods  and 
ielf-possession. 

MATHEMATICS. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  intention  is  to  present  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  students 
nay  be  prepared  to  teach  Elementary  Geometry  in  the  Grammar  grades. 
*is  believed  that  in  the  country  schools,  part  of  the  long  time  now  given 
o  arithmetic  may  profitably  be  spent  on  simple  constructive  geometry. 
Che  following  schedule  gives  briefly  the  main  ideas  of  the  treatment  of 
he  subject  in  this  school,  the  students  being  taught  to  remodel  and  adapt 
his  to  the  needs  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  the  Junior  B  term  no  text-book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Hie  simple  constructions  in  geometrical  drawing  are  performed  and 
explained.  The  use  of  compasses  and  protractor  is  taught.  The  pupils 
ire  led,  in  this  construction  work,  to  discover  many  of  the  truths  which 
hey  afterwards  demonstrate;  at  the  same  time  the  distinction  is  carefully 
Irawn  between  absolute  demonstration  and  inferences  drawn  from  meas- 
irements. 

In  plane  surveying  the  students  work  the  following  problems  in  the 
ield:  to  measure  an  impassable  line,  to  measure  the  distance  to  an  inac- 
:essible  point,  and  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible 
>oints.  The  angles  are  taken  with  home-made  surveying  instruments, 
md  the  triangles  are  solved  by  drawing  to  scale,  by  the  law  of  similar 
riangles,  or  by  the  law  of  sines,  using  the  table  of  natural  sines.  Con- 
tant  attention  is  given  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  to  methods  of 
eaching  the  subject  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

In  the  Senior  A  term  the  work  done  is  the  equivalent  of  Wentworth's 
5lane  Geometry.  The  students  are  led  by  questioning  to  discover  the 
)rincipal  truths  in  regard  to  parallels,  angles,  triangles,  parallelograms, 
ircles,  etc.,  and  to  give  original  demonstrations  of  the  theorems  which 
hey  state.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term  the  text-book  is  used  suffi- 
iently  to  make  it  familiar  to  the  student. 

ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates  are  examined  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
Li  vision  of  whole  numbers,  decimals,  and  fractions;  in  the  principles  of 
>ercentage  and  their  application  to  profit  and  loss,  simple  interest,  and 
he  simple  cases  of  commission;  in  mensuration  of  rectangular  surfaces 
md  solids;  and  in  involution  and  evolution  of  small  numbers  by  inspec- 
ion.  The  examples  given  are  to  be  solved  and  explained  in  a  logical 
vay.  Merely  the  answer  or  a  solution  according  to  some  rule  will  not 
lUfnce. 

Middle  B.  Twenty  weeks.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  taken  up, 
)eginning  with  the  first  year  of  school  work,  and  a  careful  study  is  made 
)f  the  logical  way  of  presenting  the  subject  to  children.     While  doing 
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this,  a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  the  essentials  of  arithmetic.  The  topics 
studied  are  those  that  properly  belong  to  the  common  school  work. 

Senior  B.  Ten  weeks.  The  work  of  the  Middle  year  is  extended  by 
giving  a  thorough  drill  in  more  complicated  and  difficult  problems  in  the 
subjects  studied  in  that  year.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
study  of  less  important  topics  that  are  still  found  in  most  arithmetics, 
and  in  many  courses  of  study,  such  as  Greatest  Common  Divisor,  Least 
Common  Multiple,  Metric  System,  Bank  Discount,  Exchange,  Stocks, 
Equation  of  Payments,  and  the  more  difficult  problems  in  Mensuration. 

Throughout  the  course  the  aim  is  to  inspire  real  thought,  and  to  culti- 
vate skill,  rapidity,  and  accuracy. 

ALGEBRA. 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  algebra  in  the  Normal 
School  curriculum,  careful  discrimination  is  made,  rejecting  complicated 
forms,  and  drilling  thoroughly  on  simple  work  illustrative  of  principles. 
This  work  includes: 

1.  The  gaining  of  clear  conceptions  of  the  representation  of  quantities 
by  letters  and  signs;  especially  of  the  use  of  positive  and  negative  signs 
to  indicate  opposite  relations,  as  in  the  direction  of  distances,  applica- 
tion of  force,  time  before  and  after,  measurements  of  heat,  etc. ;  compu- 
tation of  the  same  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division; 
application  of  these  ideas  in  original  problems  by  the  pupil. 

2.  Factoring;  to  gain  clear  ideas  of  the  composition  of  quantities,  also 
the  power  of  quick  work,  by  rejecting  equal  factors  as  early  as  possible 
in  all  computations,  especially  in  fractions  and  equations.  Much  drill  is 
given,  by  easy  stages,  in  careful,  yet  rapid  work,  on  quantities  that  are 
not  complicated. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  equation,  and  its  application  in  the  solution  of 
problems;  the  skillful  handling  of  the  simple  equation,  by  dropping 
from  both  members  equal  terms  or  parts  of  terms,  positive  or  negative, 
by  canceling  equal  factors  from  both  members,  and  by  condensing  each 
member,  thus  keeping  the  members  of  the  equation  always  as  small  as 
possible,  instead  of  increasing  their  size  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  clearing 
of  fractions  first;  simultaneous  simple  equations  to  be  reduced  by  equally 
skillful  methods. 

4.  Radicals,  mainly  taught  as  an  application  of  factoring;  fractional 
and  negative  exponents  taught  in  principle,  but  only  in  simple  form; 
simple  involution  and  evolution. 

5.  The  reduction  of  the  quadratic  equation  of  one  unknown  quantity, 
in  easy  forms,  with  some  attention  to  the  nature  of  its  roots. 

6.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  to  be  brought  out  in  the  fore 
going,  by  noticing  the  use  of  negative  as  well  as  positive  quantities  for 
measurements,  by  comparing  the  algebraic  and  geometric  methods  o 
extraction  of  binomial  square  and  cube  roots,  and  by  developing  the  fac 
that  algebraic  quantities  may  represent  geometric   forms;  the  further 
application  of  this  last  point  to  be  made  in  the  Senior  geometry. 

While  the  ordinary  elementary  text-books  on  algebra  represent  about 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  lines,  the  more  complicated  examples 
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and  problems  are  exchanged  for  a  larger  number  of  simpler  and  more 
typical  exercises,  this  work  being  considered  much  more  valuable  for  the 
public  schools,  and,  indeed,  for  any  limited  course  in  algebra. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

Ten  weeks  is  given  to  general  geography  and  methods  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  ten  weeks  to  physical  geography  and  methods  in  the  Senior 
year.     Methods  in  primary  geography  are  given  in  the  Middle  year. 

All  the  work  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  natural  science,  and  shows 
how  to  connect  the  actual  observations  of  nature  with  the  study  of  books, 
pictures,  maps,  and  other  practical  apparatus.  The  special  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  give  students  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves, 
and  to  use  that  knowledge  correctly. 

History  and  geography,  depending  as  they  do  upon  each  other,  must 
be  studied  and  taught  together;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  all  through  the 
course  that  whether  the  work  bears  the  name  of  geography  or  of  history, 
the  two  are  pursued  as  one  study. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Junior  work  begins  with  the  study  of  a  typical  continent,  which 
is  afterwards  used  continually  as  a  unit  of  comparison  in  the  study  of 
the  other  continents.  The  most  prominent  natural  divisions  are  studied 
and  the  political  divisions  discussed  comparatively.  Sand,  outline,  and 
profile  maps  are  used  throughout.  Students  are  led  by  careful  observation 
and  research  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  climate,  and 
animal,  vegetable,  and  human  life.  Under  human  life,  races,  manners 
and  customs,  education,  religion,  and  governments  are  studied  in  a  simple 
and  general  way,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  may  be  gained.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
commerce,  transportation,  and  travel. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  world  in  general  is  obtained  by  a  careful 
study  of  such  countries  and  cities  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Egypt, 
China,  Russia,  New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  following  characteristics  form  the  basis  of  work  upon  these  coun- 
tries and  cities:  Political  condition,  manners  and  customs,  commercial 
relations,  traveling  facilities,  education,  condition  of  women,  religion, 
both  past  and  present.  The  pupils  learn  the  position  of  countries  under 
discussion,  with  reference  to  a  few  simple  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  gain  skill  in  sketching  outlines  and  profiles. 

The  following  works  are  found  of  great  assistance  to  pupils:  Boy  Trav- 
elers, by  Knox;  Zigzag  Journeys,  by  Butterworth;  Bird's-eye  View  oj  the 
World,  by  Reclus;  Panorama  oj  Nations ;  History  oj  United  States,  by 
Eggleston;  Story  oj  the  Nations  (series),  by  Putnam;  Wanderings  in 
Four  Continents;  Wonderjul  Cities  oj  the  World,  by  Smith;  Great  Cities 
oj  the  Modern  World,  by  Shepard  ;  What  Darwin  Saw,  by  Darwin ; 
Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  by  Kingsley. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


Ten  weeks  in  the  Senior  A  term  is  given  to  the  study  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, as  follows: 
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1.  Geodetical  and  astronomical  geography — three  weeks. 

The  students  are  to  construct  simple  instruments  with  which  to  make 
such  measurements  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  how  the  size  of  the 
earth  is  determined,  how  the  distance  to  the  moon  can  be  measured,  etc. 
Rude  instruments  for  measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  enable 
the  pupils  to  determine  latitude,  to  observe  the  movement  among  the 
stars,  of  the  moon  and  one  or  two  of  the  planets,  to  measure  the  distance 
of  inaccessible  objects,  etc.  The  comparative  distances  from  the  sun  and 
the  sizes  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system  are  briefly  discussed.  How 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  its  axial  inclination, 
together  with  its  varying  distance  from  the  sun,  cause  the  varying  lengths 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  etc.,  is  thoroughly  studied. 
Standard  time  and  the  International  date  line  are  here  discussed. 

2.  Geology — three  weeks. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  of  physical  features.  The  ap- 
pearance and  the  mode  of  formation  of  stratified  rocks,  the  erosive  action 
of  water,  the  evidence  that  mountains  have  been  upheaved,  etc.,  are 
studied  by  observation  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  Granite,  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  sand,  sandstone,  clay,  slate,  chalk,  and  marble  are  exam- 
ined; their  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  studied,  that  the  different  effects  of  erosion  depending  upon 
the  material  of  the  rocks  worn  down  may  be  understood.  Earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  are  briefly  discussed. 

3.  General  review  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth — one  week. 

4.  Tides  and  ocean  currents — one  week. 

5.  Climatology — two  weeks. 

HISTORY. 

United  States  history  is  prefaced  by  a  short  study  or  review  of  Egypt, 
Rome,  Greece,  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  foundation  work  for  modern 
European  history.  The  physical  geography  of  each  country  is  studied 
with  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  political  geography  and  history 
of  each. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  work: 

1.  Political  History — race,  origin,  government,  extent,  dependencies, 
with  a  brief  study  of  Roman  law  and  government  as  transmitted  through 
English  history  to  our  own. 

2.  Civilization — literature,  education,  monuments  and  art,  science  and 
inventions. 

3.  Manners  and  Customs — general  character,  religion,  burial. 

4.  Summary,  showing  the  influence  of  the  history  upon  European 
and  American  history. 

General  European  history  is  studied  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  preliminary  to  periods  of  dis- 
covery, exploration,  and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the  state 
of  learning  and  invention  and  as  to  the  systems  of  government. 

History  of  the  United  States  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  geography 
of  eastern  and  southwestern  North  America  and  northern  South  America, 
by  physical  maps  and  blackboard  diagrams. 

1.  Period  of  Discovery  and  Explorations. — Definite  location  of  areas, 
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as  claimed  by  the  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  and  the  basis  of 
each  claim.     Early  settlement  in  North  America. 

2.  Colonial  Period  of  the  United  States. — The  thirteen  colonies  are 
studied  in  sections: 

{a)  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southern  Colonies,  with  associated 
resemblances  and  contrasts  as  to  time,  motive,  class,  and  nationality  of 
pioneers. 

(d)  Form  of  government  at  first  adopted,  its  development  and  modifi- 
cations because  of  accessions  of  new  material  to  original  colonies;  the 
process  of  assimilation. 

(c)  Common  schools,  colleges,  general  material  progress. 

(d)  Growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency 
toward  union  in  the  colonies  down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  careful  reading  and 
discussion  of  both  these  documents. 

(e)  Overlapping  grants,  conflicting  boundaries,  and  development  of 
State  jealousies  as  explanatory  of  failure  of  government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Geography  to  accompany  this  work:  the  location  of  principal  towns, 
observing  lack  of  internal  improvements,  location  of  the  most  profitable 
industries,  showing  generally  why  things  were  as  they  were  and  not 
otherwise. 

In  all  this  teaching  an  effort  is  made  to  project  the  past  into  the  present, 
making  events  a  living  reality  and  imagining  ourselves  the  actors,  so  far 
as  possible.  Pictures  are  used  for  illustration,  and  patriotic  and  historic 
selections  from  American  poets  and  novelists  are  frequently  read. 

3.  Revolutionary  War. — (a)  Careful  attention  to  causes. 
(6)  Brief  account  of  military  leaders,  events,  and  results. 
{c)  Special  study  of  1781-1789  as  a  critical  period. 

(d)  The  study  of  the  Constitution  as  to  its  origin  and  prominent  origi- 
nal features — other  important  features  to  be  developed  in  the  administra- 
tions as  constitutional  questions  arise. 

4.  Period  of  Administrations. — For  the  geography  of  this  period  a 
progressive  map  is  made,  locating  new  States,  and  industries  dependent 
on  physical  features;  also,  mineral  regions,  agricultural  and  manufact- 
uring sections.  Internal  improvements  affecting  commerce  are  located, 
also  the  important  railroads,  river  and  ocean  steamship  routes,  canals, 
telegraph  lines,  etc.  The  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest  and  pur- 
chase to  be  represented  on  a  separate  map. 

The  history  of  this  period  includes  a  survey  of  the  following: 
(a)  The  workings  of  government  under  the  new  constitutional  law. 
{b)  Rise,  progress,  and  transformation  of  great  political  parties  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  and  any  conspicuous  political  issue  in  each 
presidential  campaign. 

(c)  The  development  of  the  slave  power  and  rise  of  anti-slavery  ideas 
culminating  in  sectional  hostility  and  civil  war. 

(d)  Physical  causes  of  this  sectional  hostility. 

(e)  Conspicuous  acts  of  Executive,  Congress,  and  Judiciary  during 
each  administration,  and  condition  of  the  national  debt. 
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(/)  The  tariff  question,  and  progress  of  invention  as  related  to  mate- 
rial progress  of  United  States. 

(g)  Military  inventions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  military  acad- 
emies as  related  to  scientific  warfare. 

(/i)  Progress  of  education. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events,  the 
pupils  memorizing  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  dates.  Birthdays 
of  patriots  and  the  legal  and  national  holidays  as  they  occur,  are  cele- 
brated by  suitable  literary  exercises  of  a  historical  character. 

Persons  wishing  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  advance  of  the  first 
term  of  the  Middle  Class  must  be  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination  in 
both  general  and  United  States  history  as  outlined  above. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the  actual 
tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all  drill  in 
singing  and  voice  culture. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  three  years  is  as  follows: 

Junior  Year. — Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C,  G, 
D,  and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Middle  Year. — Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys,  theory 
reviews,  and  transposition. 

Senior  Year. — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems,  reviews,  and  study 
of  minor  and  chromatic  scales.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  teach  singing 
in  the  Training  Department  five  weeks. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE.' 
The  true  teacher  sees  in  the  increasing  public  interest  in  Physical 
Culture  the  promise  that  a  long-felt  want  in  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tion will  soon  be  supplied.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  to  train  the  mind 
systematically,  the  equally  important  training  of  the  body  has  been 
neglected.  The  action  of  the  mind  is  an  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body;  conversely,  the  development  of  the  body  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  action  of  the  mind.  This  reciprocal  action  of 
mind  and  body  results  in  self-control. 

The  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  made  thoroughly  practical,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  average  district  school.  In  the  Junior  year  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  correct  walking,  poising,  sitting,  standing,  bowing,  and 
general  bearing.  While  vigorous  exercises  are  given  with  light  appa- 
ratus; such  as  dumb-bells,  wands,  poles,  etc.,  for  developing  strength  and 
endurance,  and  for  acquiring  promptness,  accuracy,  and  quietness  of 
movement. 

In  the  Middle  year  there  is  a  thorough  review  of  the  principles  given 
in  the  Junior  year,  with  methods.  Drills  for  outdoor  exercises  are  also 
a  part  of  this  year's  work. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  is  completed  with 
(a)  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Delsarte  system;  (b)  exercises  and      . 
r$      much  drill  in  the  applications  of  its  principles;  {c)  instruction  in  general 
4«      stage  management.  f 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


The  following  Course  of  Study  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  San  Jose  Normal;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  its  adaptability  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has  been  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  All  of  this  course  is  now  in  actual  operation — much 
of  it  has  been  tried  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  nothing  introduced  here  that  cannot  be  carried  out  in  sub- 
stance in  every  country  school  by  the  able  and  efficient  teacher.  Such  a 
teacher  will  know  that  a  course  of  study  is  not  a  set  of  iron-clad  rules, 
but  an  outline  of  work  to  be  followed  in  spirit  but  varied  in  the  letter, 
according  to  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  the  individual  school. 
It  is  realized  that  the  conditions  here  are  not  what  they  are  in  the 
country  schools,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  best  course  for  us  is  that 
which  is  the  best  for  the  public  schools.  If  our  facilities  here  chance  to 
be  better  than  in  some  of  the  country  schools,  we  desire  to  utilize  them, 
not  by  doing  work  unsuitable  to  the  common  school,  but  by  carrying  out 
more  perfectly  the  best  plan  that  California  teachers  can  prepare. 

We  send  this  out,  therefore,  to  the  teachers  and  Superintendents,  ask- 
ing for  suggestions  and  criticisms,  in  order  that  we  may  revise  this  course 
and  make  it  the  ideal  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State. 

The  first  impressions  of  many  may  be  that  the  work  here  indicated  is 
too  heavy,  but  careful  attention  to  the  amount  cut  out  of  the  old  schedule, 
especially  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  will  show  that  no  more  time  is 
needed  than  formerly.  More  important  than  the  omissions  is  the  mutual 
helpfulness  of  the  various  lines  of  study.  The  observation  lessons  in 
nature  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  language  work — the  language  exercises 
are  the  review  of  the  observation  lessons. 

The  child  is  drilled  in  the  spelling  and  the  use  of  each  new  word  as  he 
meets  it.  In  fact,  spelling,  pronunciation,  good  writing,  and  neat  work 
are  required  in  every  exercise.  Drawing  and  modeling  are  only  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ideas  obtained  in  the  observation  lessons  and 
in  the  study  of  geography. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

As  the  State  text-books  are  of  necessity  the  basis  of  work  in  all  sub- 
jects to  which  they  apply,  no  special  reference  is  made  to  them.  On 
other  subjects,  books  that  have  been  found  helpful  have  been  suggested. 

In  the  line  of  history,  geography,  and  literature,  the  list  of  reading 
books  should  be  limited  in  practice  only  by  the  cost  and  the  opportunity 
of  selection. 

OBSERVATION   WESSONS   IN   NATURAE  SCIENCE. 

This  work  is  considered  very  important  in  developing  the  observing 
powers,  in  teaching  useful  knowledge,  and  in  furnishing  ideas  the  expres- 
sion of  which  creates  the  need  for  greater  powers  in  language.     The  old 
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style  language  frequently  failed,  because  the  attempt  was  made  to  develop 
the  child's  power  of  expression  faster  than  his  stock  of  ideas  needing 
expression. 

These  lessons  in  nature  must  be  varied,  of  course,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  locality  of  the  school.  Seashore  and  mountain  will  each 
study  the  life  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  higher  grades,  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the  teacher  who  has 
never  before  tried  will  be  astonished  at  the  apparatus  that  can  be  made 
from  common  utensils,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  for  special 
materials.  More  astonishing  still  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  children, 
and  the  thought  and  skill  developed  in  them  by  the  observational  study 
of  these  subjects. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  work  had  better  be  entirely  omitted 
than  to  deteriorate  into  text-book  study.  Very  frequently  the  pouring 
out  of  information  by  the  teacher  under  the  misnomer  of  "oral  instruc- 
tion ' '  is  equally  as  bad  as  cramming  text-books.  After  the  child  is 
started  by  observing  nature,  text-books  and  lectures  have  their  useful 
place. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Number  work  in  the  first  year  has  been  omitted  as  a  special  topic.  It 
is  thought  that  too  much  time  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  receiving 
classes.  The  number  idea  will  be  met  with  in  the  other  work  and 
treated  naturally,  as  the  occasion  demands. 

In  the  regular  work  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  restriction  of  the 
problems  to  small  numbers.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
constantly  fail  in  problems  containing  numbers  of  one  figure  each. 

The  failure  may  partly  be  due  to  lack  of  thorough  drill  with  such  small 
numbers  that  the  strength  of  the  mind  can  all  be  given  to  the  logic  of 
the  problem,  rather  than  to  the  mechanical  operations. 

In  the  higher  grades  much  is  hoped  from  the  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  geometry,  instead  of  spending  so  much  time  on  technical 
arithmetic.  In  this  work  there  are  few  good  text-books.  Those  most  help- 
ful are  referred  to  in  the  course.  If  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  obtained 
it  must  be  by  restricting  the  work  entirely  to  observation  and  to  original 
discovery  by  the  pupil. 

LANGUAGE. 

Language  is  one  method  of  expressing  thought.  Fluency  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  thought,  and  quality  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
language  used  by  immediate  associates  while  habits  are  being  formed. 
In  the  teaching  of  language,  successful  results  have  been  obtained  when 
pupils  have  something  to  say  and  can  say  it  well;  in  other  words,  when 
pupils  have  acquired  good  habits  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  have 
learned  to  express  their  thoughts  in  clear,  elegant  English.  Language, 
therefore,  cannot  be  "a  thing  apart,"  but  must  enter  largely  into  every- 
thing the  pupil  does.  Every  lesson  should  be  in  part  a  language  lesson, 
not  in  a  forced  or  stilted  manner,  but  in  the  simple,  natural  way  that 
will  produce  growth  from  day  to  day.  That  the  teaching  of  language  as  %  \ 
t  an  isolated  subject  cannot  possibly  produce  good  results,  has  been  thor-  *  i 
W  „     v.,    __ ±"-~u)&> 
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oughly  demonstrated.  When,  year  after  year,  pupils,  after  having  finished 
such  a  course,  can  neither  talk  nor  write  well,  the  system  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure. 

All  language  work  will  come  under  one  of  the  three  following  heads: 

1.  Material  for  thought  production. 

2.  Formation  of  good  habits  of  expression. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  written  language. 
The  first  line  is  covered  by  the  observation,  reading,  number,  geography, 

history,  drawing,  modeling,  literature  lessons,  etc.  The  second  heading 
includes  all  work  done  with  special  reference  to  saying  things  in  the  best 
way.  The  third  pertains  to  such  a  knowledge  of  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, and  the  relation  of^tvords  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  make  his 
written  expression  intelligible  to  readers. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

While  manual  training  educates  the  hand,  thereby  giving  that  delicate 
finger  manipulation  so  necessary  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  enter  either 
artistic  or  purely  mechanical  life,  and  while  we  realize  the  importance  of 
fitting  our  pupils,  in  a  general  way,  to  engage  in  these  pursuits,  yet  that 
is  not  the  reason  for  teaching  the  subject. 

Manual  training  is  the  expression  of  thought  through  the  hand. 
"Manual  training,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  means  teaching  of 
things  instead  of  names;  it  means  investigation  instead  of  reporting 
others'  investigations;  it  means  creation  instead  of  mere  imitation.  It 
prepares  the  child  for  life  work  and  not  for  examinations." 

As  a  means  of  leading  the  child  to  observe  accurately  it  has  no  equal. 
In  order  to  reproduce  what  he  observes  he  must  think.  This  power  to 
see  and  think  of  what  is  seen  cannot  be  overestimated;  it  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  throughout  all  lines  of  school  work.  The  time,  therefore, 
that  is  given  to  this  subject  should  not  properly  be  called  manual  train- 
ing time,  if  we  think  of  it  in  its  commonly  accepted  meaning.  The  child 
who  models,  or  draws,  or  carves  a  leaf,  a  shell,  or  an  animal,  certainly 
learns  far  more  than  the  mere  hand  skill  required  to  produce  the  form. 
From  the  constant  making,  in  various  ways,  of  geometric  forms,  children 
cannot  fail  to  get  clear  ideas  of  number  and  of  geometry.  They  read 
and  spell  better,  because  they  have  been  and  are  being  taught  to  see 
forms.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  school  curriculum  of  more  benefit 
to  the  stupid  pupil,  the  careless  pupil,  the  lazy  pupil,  the  wide  awake 
pupil,  or  the  naughty  pupil,  than  manual  training.  It  is  restful,  enjoy- 
able, helpful.     "It  has  come  to  stay." 

color. 

Aside  from  contributing  to  pleasurable  emotion,  the  value  of  color  from 
an  intellectual  and  educational  standpoint  cannot  be  overestimated. 

While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  make  artists  of  all  our 
pupils,  we  may  and  should  aim  to  cultivate  discrimination  and  judgment 
in  the  use  of  color.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  an  artist  in 
order  to  appreciate  and  utilize  harmony  of  color.  $\ 

As  choice  of  material  for  decoration,  ornament,  and  every  ordinary       I 
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purpose  in  the  home  life,  will  be  made  with  an  eye  to  effect,  produced 
by  taste  in  design,  arrangement,  and  harmony  of  color,  the  standard  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  will  be  raised  to  meet  this  want.  Should  not  this 
result  be  one  of  the  aims  of  American  education? 

Hand  skill,  training  in  the  use  of  material,  practice  in  mixing  the  various 
tones  of  color,  and  a  judicious  combination  of  the  tints,  shades,  and  hues 
in  simple  designing  or  coloring,  from  the  best  of  all  teachers,  the  flowers 
of  nature,  will  cultivate  this  fine  sense  of  discrimination. 

MUSIC. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  management  of  children's 
voices,  the  teacher  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  following  essen- 
tials: 

1.  No  amount  of  tone  should  be  used  in  singing  of  any  kind,  beyond 
that  which  the  pupil  can  produce  with  perfect  ease.  Quality  and  not 
quantity  of  tone  should  always  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  teacher. 

2.  An  easy  and  erect  position  of  body  should  always  be  assumed  while 
singing. 

3.  A  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words,  with 
careful  attention  to  making  the  consonants  and  singing  the  vowels. 

4.  Vocalization  of  all  exercises,  that  is,  the  singing  of  exercises  and 
songs  with  some  vowel  sound  as  distinct  from  singing  syllables  or  words. 

Rote  singing  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  mental  rest  and  recreation, 
and  should  never  be  accompanied  by  violent  physical  exercise  of  any 
kind. 

Teachers  will  find  much  valuable  help  by  consulting  Holt's  Manual, 
and  The  Quincy  Course  in  Music.  As  in  all  other  lines  of  school  work, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  correct  position  of  body.  The  result 
of  the  music  done  by  school  children  should  be  ready  sight  reading  of 
all  ordinary  music,  and  an  appreciation  of  good  music. 

Books:  Elwood's  Normal  Music  Chart,  Whitney's  Public  School  Music 
Course. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

While  the  difficulty  of  assigning  moral  lessons  to  definite  grades  is 
fully  recognized,  we  feel  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instruction,  the  best 
results  will  be  secured  if  the  work  is  systematically  arranged.  Teachers 
should  always  use  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  character  and  the 
habits  of  each  pupil,  but  purely  incidental  lessons  in  this  most  vital  and 
important  work  are  not  sufficient. 

The  manner  of  presenting  this  subject  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
earnest,  loving,  conscientious  teacher. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Before  our  system  of  education  can  claim  an  approach  to  perfection 
we  must  have  teachers  who  understand  physical  as  well  as  mental  develop- 
ment.    The   true  aim  of  physical  culture  is  mainly  misunderstood  or      I 
;•;      overlooked.     It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  muscular  accom- 
I       plishment,  useful,  perhaps,  though  unnecessary;  but  should  be  considered     1 
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an  essential  in  the  perfect  development  and  education  of  the  child.  Its 
aim  should  be,  first,  correct  position  of  the  body,  no  matter  what  attitude 
may  be  assumed;  second,  perfect  activity  of  the  vital  organs  from  the 
standpoint  of  health;  third,  attainment  of  mental  and  moral  power 
gained  indirectly  by  physical  training  through  its  physiological  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  mental  training  we  require  discriminating,  systematic,  scientific 
culture.     Physical  training  should  demand  the  same. 

This  work  should  be  thoroughly  systematized,  and  adapted  to  the 
environment  of  the  school-room  and  the  play-ground. 

The  unit  in  physical,  as  in  all  education,  is  the  individual;  therefore, 
exercises  should  not  consist  largely  in  concert  drills,  but  should  be 
adapted  to  the  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions  of  the  individual.  In 
concert  work  care  should  be  taken  that  no  movements  are  given  which 
cannot  be  safely  and  easily  performed  by  the  weakest  member  of  the 
;  class,  and  no  exercise  should  be  continued  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 
Much  individual  work  is  necessary  that  each  child's  special  weakness 
may  be  strengthened.  Pupils  having  similar  needs  should  be  grouped 
in  sections,  and  these  sections  alternately  exercised  to  meet  these  needs. 
'  It  is  not  always  best  to  tell  pupils  the  purpose  of  this. 

A  definite  plan  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games  is  essential,  and  much 
more  effectual  than  aimless  and  often  injurious  games.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  combine  promptness  and  energy  with  quietness. 

Rooms  should  always  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Play-room  and  school-room  games  for  use  in  stormy  weather  should 
be  taught. 

School-room  apparatus  for  gymnastics  may  consist  of  poles,  dumb- 
bells, rings,  wands,  and  clubs,  all  to  be  of  light  material;  play-ground 
apparatus,  of  swinging  ropes,  rings,  etc.,  for  suspension  work.  Apparatus 
should  not  be  used  by  very  young  pupils. 

Exercise  taken  in  tight  clothing  is  useless,  injurious,  dangerous. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  so  dress  that  the  body  may  always  be  freelv 
moved  and  the  vital  organs  have  abundant  room  to  act. 

Gymnastic  progression  should  be  observed  in  all  work  in  physical 
education,  the  difficulty  of  exercise  increasing,  not  so  much  from  grade 
to  grade  as  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  strength  and  capacity  of  the 
child. 

There  are  numerous  works  written  upon  the  subject  of  physical  culture, 
each  claiming  to  be  indorsed  by  physicians.  There  are  also  numbers 
written  by  physicians.  Yet  many  of  the  exercises  they  contain  have 
proved  injurious.  Again,  many  of  the  movements  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  meaningless.  In  the  use  of  books  and  selection  of  exercises 
teachers  must  have  such  knowledge  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  aim 
of  physical  education  as  will  enable  them  to  discriminate,  and  to  choose 
only  that  which  is  good. 
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FIRST  GRADE— FIRST  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — Simple  conversational  lessons  on  the 
parts  of  the  living  human  body:  head,  limbs,  and  particularly  the  hand; 
their  uses  and  movements  as  instruments  of  the  soul  within;  protection 
of  them  and  care  as  to  neatness,  unobtrusiveness,  and  proper  positions. 
Graceful  movement  exercises,  so  conducted  as  not  to  develop  vanity  or 
self-consciousness. 

Familiar  Plants. — Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit,  seed.  Sketches 
of  these  on  blackboard  and  paper. 

Animals. — Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  pigeon,  sparrow,  duck,  frog, 
gopher,  butterfly,  and  other  animals  that  may  be  daily  seen.  Sketches 
of  the  simpler  parts  of  these  animals.  The  limbs  and  movements  of 
these  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  human  being. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Sky,  sun,  moon,  stars. 

Illustrated  by  these  lessons  are  developed  ideas  of:  Color — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  gray,  brown,  white,  black.  Place — on,  above, 
under;  before,  behind;  left,  right;  and  the  like.  Size — large,  small;  great, 
little;  long,  short;  larger,  largest;  and  the  like.  Prominent  qualities  of 
objects — rough,  smooth;  sweet,  sour;  brittle,  tough;  etc. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  Lessons. — Purpose — to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  correct  forms  of  speech;  correctness,  however,  not  to  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  freedom.  Material — observation  lessons,  suggestive  pict- 
ures, reading  lessons,  and  whatever  other  material  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  may  suggest.  # 

Reading. — From  the  blackboard.  Reading  from  charts,  leaflets,  and 
from  many  books  of  the  first  year  grade;  such  as  Powell's  Primer, 
Powell's  First  Reader,  Stickney's  Primer,  Stickney's  First  Reader,  by 
Miss  Cyr,  State  Series  First  Reader.  Reading  traced  sentences  and  sen- 
tences copied  from  blackboard  or  from  mimeograph-written  slips. 

A  few  pieces  of  classical  poetry,  suitable  for  little  children,  learned  and 
recited.     Mythological  stories  told  and  reproduced. 

The  very  first  work  in  reading  is  not  to  teach  the  child  to  get  thoughts 
from  written  words,  but  rather  to  show  him  that  thoughts  may  be  written 
as  well  as  spoken;  therefore,  the  short,  simple,  blackboard  sentences  are 
usually  but  the  written  expressions  of  the  child's  own  spoken  thoughts 
obtained  from  him  by  specially  directing  his  observation. 

In  order  to  permit  natural  expression,  much  of  the  reading  for  this 
year  is  conversational  in  style. 

Writing. — Two  or  three  simple  movement  exercises.  The  forms  and 
names  of  letters  learned.  Tracing  and  copying  words  and  sentences 
from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Short  sentences  written  from  dic- 
tation. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  position  of  the  hand  and  body.  Special 
exercises  are  given  to  produce  easy  movement,  while  the  child  obtains 
the  forms  of  letters  by  making  them  very  large,  and  drawing  rather  than     ^ 
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writing  them.  Pen  and  ink  are  used  from  the  beginning,  and  all  writing 
is  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Spelling. — Elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols  learned  and  associated. 
Lessons  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words  to  be 
spelled.  Word  building  by  combining  the  elementary  sounds  with  one 
another  and  with  portions  of  words. 

Recognition  of  new  words  by  calling  attention  to  their  structure  as 
developed  in  word  building.  Spelling  of  the  words  copied  from  the 
blackboard  and  from  slips.  Dictation  of  simple  phrases  and  short  sen- 
tences. Children  are  taught  to  spell  the  words  they  should  use,  but  are 
not  required  to  spell  all  the  words  they  read.  Much  study  of  the  appear- 
ance and  sound  of  the  word  is  done  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  produce 
it  orally  or  in  writing,  In  writing  he  is  encouraged  to  omit  all  words  of 
whose  spelling  he  is  doubtful. 

NUMBER. 

"  Numbers  should  be  first  learned  without  being  taught." — A.  E.  Winship. 

"Things  are  held  in  the  mind  by  their  form,  and  not  by  their  number;  and  a  pupil 
who  studies  form  and  natural  science  one  year,  letting  number  be  incidental,  and  then 
begins  the  direct  study  of  number  with  these  things  in  a  parallel  course,  will  know 
much  more  of  number  in  three  years  than  one  who  studies  number  alone  from  the 
beginning." — W,  IV.  Speer. 

Acting  upon  the  above  principle,  and  realizing  also  the  great  danger 
there  is  (even  when  many  varieties  of  objects  are  used)  in  producing  repe- 
titions of  words  instead  of  ideas,  no  systematized  lessons  in  number  are 
given  during  the  first  year.  Much  opportunity  is  afforded,  however,  for 
its  incidental  study  in  the  various  observation  lessons  the  child  receives; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  expected  to  have  a  general  idea  of  num- 
ber, and  to  hold  clearly  in  mind,  with  no  effort,  certain  groupings,  such 
as  the  following:  A  horse  has  four  legs,  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the 
other,  or  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  A  man  has  ten  fingers,  five  on 
each  hand.  A  bird  has  two  wings,  while  a  bee  has  four.  A  cube  has  six 
sides  and  eight  corners.     A  geranium  has  five  petals. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  hemisphere, 
right-angled  triangular  prism,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  a?id  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  symmetry,  direction, 
location.  Dictations  should  be  concise.  They  should  not  end  as  simply 
dictation  lessons;  they  should  lead  to  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing,  Parquetry, 
Sewing. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the 
standard  colors.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with  the  brush. 
Painting  designs  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  inventive  drawing  and 
painting  outlined  flowers,  fruits,  etc.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  face 
views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  {See  "  Observation  Lessons.") 
I  (No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils  memorize  the  names  of  the 
geometric,  modeled,  or  face  views  drawn.)  ;U 

Reference  Books. — Lessons  in  Form,  by  W.  W.  Speer;  Primary  Helps       1 
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«#*/  Primary  Methods,  by  W.  N.   Hailmann;    Paradise  of  Childhood; 
Krans-Boelte  Guide;  Color  in  the  School  Room,  by  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

MUSIC. 

First  half  year  given  entirely  to  singing  easy  and  pleasing  rote  songs. 

Careful  attention  given  to  pitch,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Second  half  year:  In  addition  to  above  work,  the  scale  by  numerals, 
and  pitch  names  as  called  for  by  teacher. 

Exercises  in  very  simple  skips  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  manual 
signs. 

All  songs  and  exercises  are  kept  within  range  of  pupils'  voices. 

Frequently  change  the  key  in  order  to  rest  the  voice  and  secure  uni- 
formity. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Teach  importance  of  the  happy  heart  and  the  pleasant  face. 
Little  helpers  at  home  and  school. 

Kindness  to  pets.     Reference:  Tracts  of  Humane  Society. 
Respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  animals.     Do  not  neglect  them. 
Wanton  cruelty  is  far  less  frequent  than  heedless  cruelty. 
Read    The  Birds'   Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin;    Five 
Little  Peppers,  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Exercises  in  rapid  changes  of  position  for  training  in  promptness, 
obedience,  and  quietness.  Simple  arm,  leg,  head,  trunk,  hand,  and  foot 
exercises.  Keeping  light  step  in  plain  marching.  Such  individual  e3«er- 
cises  as  will  correct  bad  habits  in  walking,  standing,  sitting,  etc.,  formed 
usually  by  unhygienic  seats  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  child  life. 
Selected  games  to  be  an  important  feature. 

SECOND  GRADE— SECOND  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — The  organs  of  the  special  senses;  what 
they  are,  and  how  used  by  the  mind  within  to  find  out  things.  Care  and 
protection  of  them.  Read  to  class  selections  from  such  books  as  Little 
Lucy's  Six  Servants,  etc. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  Continued.— Different  kinds  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  grouped  according  to  color,  shape,  quality,  etc.  Ani- 
mals previously  studied  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  others 
that  children  often  see. 

Observation  of  the  use  of  the  special  senses  by  these  animals.  Sketches 
of  the  simple  plant  and  animal  forms  studied. 

Natural  Phenomena.—  Air,  wind;  dew,  frost;  ground,  hill,  mountain; 
&      fog,  clouds,  rain;  brook,  stream. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Oral  ci7id  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  the  First 
Grade. 

Short,  carefully  selected  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils  and  repro- 
duced by  them  orally.  Simple  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures  or  by  the 
observation  lessons  expressed  in  writing. 

The  mechanics  of  language  taught  this  year  are  the  following:  Use  of 
periods  as  the  closing  marks  of  statements  and  commands  and  after 
initials  and  signatures.  Use  of  question  marks.  Use  of  commas  in  a 
series,  illustrated  by  combining  several  short  statements,  questions,  or 
commands  into  one  sentence.  Use  of  commas  in  setting  off  attention 
words.  Use  of  capitals  in  beginning  sentences,  as  the  first  letters  of 
special  names,  in  writing  the  words  I  and  O.  Drill  lessons  upon  the  use 
of  is  and  are,  was  and  were.  The  difference  between  the  request  and  the 
command. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  the  second  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
First  Reader;  Powell's  Second  Reader;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs;  Stick- 
ney's  Second  Reader;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands;  sEsop's  Fables,  by 
Mara  Pratt;  Leaves  from  Nature" s  Story  Book,  by  Mrs.  Kelly.  Reading 
at  sight  from  books  of  first  year  grade.  Reading  stories  from  blackboard. 
Reading  from  leaflets  and  mimeograph-written  slips.  Reading  individual 
written  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc.  Care- 
fully chosen  selections  of  poetry  recited. 

Writing. — Simple  movement  exercises.  Copying  exercises  from  the 
blackboard  and  from  slips.  Copying  paragraphs  and  stanzas  from  the 
reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences  written  from  dicta- 
tion. Much  drill  upon  the  spacing  of  letters,  sometimes  using  double- 
ruled  paper  for  the  purpose;  correct  form,  however,  not  to  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  cramped  positions  of  the  hand  and  body. 

Spelling. — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation  of  words  to  be  spelled.  Word  building,  and  recognition 
of  new  words  through  their  structure,  as  developed  in  word  building, 
continued.  Spelling  of  words  that  occur  in  written  exercises.  Spelling 
matches,  sliced  words,  and  various  other  devices  to  maintain  interest  in 
spelling. 

NUMBER. 

Building  numbers  with  objects  to  10,  inclusive,  by  grouping  them  in 
equal  parts.  Separating  numbers  into  equal  parts.  Easy  fractional  parts 
of  numbers  thoroughly  drilled  upon,  as:  ]/z  of  10  apples,  %  of  8  marbles, 
Yi  of  9  boys.  Building  numbers  by  grouping  them  in  two  unequal  parts. 
Separating  numbers  into  two  unequal  parts.  Same  work  to  be  done  with 
figures.     Work  to  be  mainly  concrete.     No  signs  of  operation  used. 

Coins  from  1  cent  to  10  cents,  inclusive;  pint,  quart;  inch.  Simple 
business  transactions  carried  out  objectively. 

Building  numbers  with  objects  by  ten,  from  10  to  100,  inclusive.  Sep- 
arating numbers  into  groups  composed  of  tens.  Easy  fractional  parts  of 
these  numbers  taught  objectively  and  by  comparing  with  numbers  from 
1  to  10;  as  Y  of  9  men,  Y,oi  90  men;  y2  of  8  cents,  yz  of  80  cents.    Build- 
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ing  and  separating  these  numbers  expressed  by  figures.  Much  of  the 
work  to  be  concrete. 

Adding  and  subtracting  numbers  not  greater  than  100. 

Coins  of  United  States  money;  pint,  quart,  gallon;  inch,  foot,  yard; 
day,  week,  month,  year;  dozen. 

Time  of  day  by  the  clock.  Business  transactions  such  as  are  practical 
in  child  life  actually  performed;  simple  bill  forms. 

Much  drill  on  simple  factoring  of  the  numbers  studied. 

Original  number  "stories"  written  and  illustrated  by  pupils. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism,  cone, 
pyramid,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  number,  symmetry, 
and  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing. 
To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the  standard 
colors,  their  tints  and  shades.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with  the 
brush.     Inventive  designs  and  outlined  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  painted. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  ellipse, 
oval,  and  other  face  views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  {See  "Ob- 
servation Lessons.")  (No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils  mem- 
orize the  names  of  the  geometric  forms  modeled  or  face  views  drawn.) 

Consult  reference  books  for  First  Year. 

MUSIC. 

Scale  by  numerals  and  syllables  with  frequent  change  of  key,  omitting 
such  sounds  as  may  in  the  least  strain  pupils'  voices. 

Interval  exercises  continued.  Much  practice  in  this  work  should  be 
given  by  exercises  composed  of  numerals  of  the  scale. 

Learn  signs  of  expressions  and  practice  writing  characters  used  in 
music. 

Rote  songs  at  option. 

Careful  attention  given  to  time,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Truthfulness:  Importance  of  truthfulness;  the  dangers  of  falsehoods. 

Unselfishness:  The  happiness  it  brings;  giving  is  better  than  receiving; 
doing  for  others  brings  its  own  reward. 

Teasing:  What  harm  it  does  others;  what  bad  qualities  it  cultivates; 
cruelty  to  pets  and  other  animals. 

Reference:  Lessons  in  Right  Doing. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Similar  to  first  year;  movements  a  little  more  complicated.  Emphasis 
laid  upon  keeping  the  chest  prominent.  • 
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THIRD  GRADE— THIRD  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION    WESSONS. 

Lessons  on  Human  Body. — Conversation  lessons,  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  self  upon  the  following  points:  How  people  move;  how  and 
whv  they  eat;  how  they  breathe;  why  they  need  pure  air;  what  kind 
of  food  is  best  for  growing  children;  uses  of  the  blood;  uses  and  care  of 
the  skin.  Injury  to  boys  from  use  of  cigarettes.  Readings  from  such 
books  as  Dr.  Jerome  Walker's  Health  Lessons,  and  The  House  We  Live 
In,  by  Dr.  Eli  Brown. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  Continued. — Trees,  shrubs,  herbs. 
Animals  observed  simply  classified,  as:  grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters;  animals 
with  hoofs,  claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on  the  land,  in  the  water, 
fly  through  the  air.  Objects  classified  as  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral. 
No  observation  of  the  internal  structure  of  animals,  but  much  of  their 
life  and  habits. 

Natural  Phenomena. — The  seasons;  changes  of  time  and  place  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset;,  the  new  moon;  the  full  moon — where  first  seen;  the 
Evening  Star;  the  North  Star;  the  Great  Dipper;  the  natural  features  of 
the  vicinity. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  First  Grade. 
Exercises  of  Second  Grade  continued.  Short  stories  read'  silently,  and 
then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing.  Descriptions  and  stories  written 
from  pictures.  Anecdotes  and  stories  of  historic  people  told  or  read  to 
pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally  and  in  writing.  Pupils  receive 
further  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  language;  use  of  capitals,  period, 
interrogation  point,  and  exclamation  point  in  writing  titles  of  stories;  use 
of  the  simple  paragraph;  use  of  the  period  in  writing  abbreviations;  use 
of  the  period  and  comma  in  writing  dates;  use  of  the  capital  and  period 
in  writing  the  titles  of  persons;  special  lessons  upon  the  days  of  the  week, 
months  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  national  holidays;  drill  lessons  upon 
the  use  of  has,  have,  had;  saw,  seen;  did,  done;  went,  gone.  Sentence 
work  showing  the  difference  in  form  between  familiar  words  meaning  one 
and  more  than  one,  and  the  necessity  of  other  words  in  the  sentence 
resulting  therefrom. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  third  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
Second  Reader;  Powell's  Third  Reader;  Stickney's  Second  Reader;  Sea- 
side and  Wayside  Readers  Nos.  1  and  2;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs; 
Johonnot's  Feathers  and  Fur;  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  by  Scudder; 
The  Interstate  Second  Reader;  Wood's  Natural  History  Second  Reader; 
Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  No.  2.  Reading  at  sight  from  books 
of  second  year  grade.  Reading  individual  written  exercises  suggested 
by  pictures  and  observation  lessons.  Particular  attention  paid  to  group- 
ing words  and  phrases.     Recitation  of  classical  poems. 

Writing. — Simple  exercises  giving   the   child  some  idea  of  muscular 
movement.      Copying  from    the   blackboard   and  from  slips.      Writing      % 
selections  from  the  reading  book.     Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  short      I 
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stories  written  from  dictation.     The  written  work  given  the  child  must 
be  no  more  than  he  can  do  neatly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Spelling, — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation  of  the  words  to  be  spelled.  Spelling  of  the  words  that 
occur  in  any  written  exercise.  Word  building  from  elementary  sounds 
and  by  syllables,  and  recognition  of  new  words  by  their  structure,  con- 
tinued. 

NUMBER. 

Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  ioo.  Continued  and  dili- 
gent practice  on  the  sets  of  factors  occurring  in  the  multiplication  tables 
(combining  and  separating)  until  the  results  are  absolutely  memorized. 
Children  to  be  able  to  readily  comprehend  %  of  36,  *  of  21,  &  of  54, 
etc. 

Original  number  problems  written  and  illustrated. 

Child-like  business  and  other  problems  practically  solved. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — "  Genesis  of  Form. ' '  Model  sphere,  prolate  spheroid, 
cube  sphere,  ellipsoid,  cylinder,  square  prism,  sphere,  ovoid,  cone, 
square  pyramid.  Tile  making — of  square,  circle,  hexagon,  equilateral 
triangle. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  form  and  number 
and  concise  oral  expression. 

Geometric  Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  and  Free  Hand 
Weaving. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  concise  oral  expression,  and 
to  teach  analytically  the  standard  colors,  their  tints,  shades,  and  hues. 
Analytic  color  study  to  be  emphasized  by  synthetic  work  with  the  brush. 
Inventive  designs,  also  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  be  painted  from 
nature.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  conceptional.  Sketch  face  views  of 
solids  used  in  clay  modeling,  and  draw  outlines  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, and  other  objects  from  nature.  {See  "Observation  Lessons.") 
(Pupils  are  not  compelled  to  memorize  geometric  terms.) 

MUSIC. 

Scale  exercises  by  skips,  using  numeral,  syllable,  and  pitch  names. 

Exercises  in  writing  notes  of  different  values,  and  combining  them 
into  measures. 

Exercises  in  sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  books. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of  body,  to  receive  special 
attention. 

MORAL  CULTURE. 

Care  of  the  person:  Clean  hands  and  face,  well  brushed  hair,  clean 
nails  and  teeth,  etc. 
Tidy  dress:  Neatly  brushed  clothes,  polished  shoes,  etc. 
Read  Story  of  Patsy,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
!How  to  cultivate  love  for  others.  \ 
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Kindl)-  deeds  and  loving  actions  are  the  surest  means  of  inspiring  love 
for  the  recipient. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Similar  to  preceding  year.  Continue  to  impress  upon  child  the  neces- 
sity of  correct  poise  of  body.     Games  still  an  important  feature. 

FOURTH  GRADE— FOURTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

Human  Body. — Muscles  and  skeleton;  their  adaptations  and  workings, 
without  learning  names.  Fresh  joints  from  market  observed  in  class,  as 
to  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  use  of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and 
connective  tissue.  Observation  of  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  lamb,  their 
attachments,  direction  of  fibers,  and  working  of  the  bones  about  the 
joint  by  pulling  them.  Observation  of  nerve  leading  to  muscle  in  leg  of 
chicken  or  frog.  Feeling  of  muscles  of  their  own  arm  as  they  contract, 
noticing  change  of  shape  and  movement  of  arm  produced.  Practicing 
movements  calling  into  action  different  muscles.  Connected  with  this, 
observation  of  bones  of  limbs,  first  of  chicken  and  other  animals,  then 
of  human  skeleton,  of  vertebral  column  and  adaptation,  of  ribs,  etc. 
Study  by  chart  of  the  connection  of  brain,  through  spinal  cord  and 
nerves,  with  the  muscles,  and  thus  study  of  the  body  as  a  machine  of  the 
mind.  Nourishment,  exercise,  growth,  and  general  hygiene  of  the  bone 
and  muscles.  Injury  to  their  development  and  strength  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Read  from  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live,  by  Blaisdell. 

Plants. — Growth  of  seedlings  observed  and  compared,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  corn,  pine,  and  maple.     Sketching  and  modeling. 

Reference  books:  Little  Flower  Folks,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt;  Little 
Flower  People,  by  Gertrude  E.  Hale. 

Animals. — Typical  insects  studied  from  observation  of  specimens  in 
hands  of  children,  living  insects  to  be  gently  treated  while  examined; 
permanent  collections  not  encouraged.  Comparison  and  drawing  of 
parts  of  insects,  and  sketches  of  whole  insects.  Similar  study  of  the 
lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab.  The  outer  skeleton  of  these  animals  con- 
trasted with  the  inner  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Reference  books:  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Tenney. 

Xatural Phenomena. — (a)  Air,  wind,  and  moisture  in  air;  (b)  Different 
forms  of  water,  such  as  steam,  frost,  snow,  hail,  and  ice. 


LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Writte?i  Exercises  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought.  Abundant  material  for  this  work  is  found  in  the  reading,  geog- 
raphy, and  observation  lessons,  which,  if  skillfully  taught,  will  so  awaken 
the  thought  and  interest  of  the  child  that  expression  will  follow  natu- 
rally. By  giving  ideas  before  words,  thought  before  expression,  the  dull 
"  make-a-sentence  "  method  of  teaching  this  subject  can  be  avoided. 
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(a)  Conversation  (not  quizzes). 
(<?)  Stories  and  simple  narrative  poems  read  to  the  pupils  or  silently 

read  by  them,  and  reproduced  orally  or  in  writing.  Stories  written  from 
suggestive  pictures.  Descriptions  of  places  suggested  by  geography 
lessons,  and  of  the  plants  and  animals  studied.  In  this  work  the  children, 
aided  by  the  teacher,  should  make  a  simple  outline  of  the  subject  before 
beginning  to  write.  Simple  sketches  (no  matter  how  imperfect),  to 
illustrate  the  written  descriptions,  should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  Writing  letters:  Simple  forms  of  beginning,  closing,  and  address- 
ing friendly  letters.  The  practice  in  this  work  should  consist  of  letters 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  matters  of  real  moment,  such  as  requests  and 
explanations;  of  letters  to  absent  friends;  and  of  communications  to  the 
"letter  boxes"  found  in  most  children's  periodicals,  such  as  Si.  Nicholas 
and  Harper' 's  Young  People. 

(d)  The  lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  expression,  including 
paragraphing,  capitalization,  punctuation,  neatness,  and  arrangement, 
which  have  been  previously  given,  are  reviewed  and  extended  as  the 
work  requires.     Possessive  forms  of  nouns  developed. 

(e)  Sentence  building:  Combining  short  related  sentences. 
Use  of  difficult  verbs;  the  mistakes  of  the  children  to  determine  which 

verbs  are  to  be  selected;  e.  g.,  lie,  sit,  learn,  drown,  guess,  got. 

Use  of  the  nominative  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronouns  /,  he,  she. 

Use  of  the  connecting  pronouns  who,  which,  that,  and  of  the  adjec- 
tives these  and  those. 

(/)  Training  in  the  use  of  graceful  and  appropriate  language  in  asking 
permission,  answering  questions,  making  requests,  and  in  social  inter- 
course generally. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade;  such  as  State 
Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Wide  Awake,  Wright's  Nature 
Series  (Nos.  2  and  3),  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  (No.  3),  and 
various  children's  classics,  the  selections  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
awaken  thought  and  feeling. 

(b)  Phonetic  spelling  and  diacritical  marking.  Exercises  to  secure  the 
right  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  distinct  articulation,  clear  enunciation, 
and  correct  pronunciation. 

Eye  training  to  secure  the  ready  recognition  of  groups  of  words  and 
short  sentences. 

(c)  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections. 

(d)  Books  should  be  assigned  to  be  read  aloud  at  home,  and  reported 
upon  in  school. 

Spelling. — (a)  The  habit  of  seeing  words  can  only  be  fixed  through  an 
interest  in  them,  and  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  required 
to  make  spelling  lessons  bright  and  attractive,  and  to  give  at  the  same 
time  the  constant  and  untiring  repetition  which  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    As  far  as  possible  do  not  let  the  child  see  incorrect  spelling. 

(b)  Dictation  exercises:  Spelling  of  proper  names,  such  as  days  of  the 
week,  months,  holidays,  and  seasons.  Spelling  of  plural  nouns.  Words 
selected  from  various  subjects.  Word  games.  Drill  in  pronouncing 
words  and  separating  syllables.     Phonetic  spelling. 
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Penmanship. — (a)  Movement  exercises  to  secure,  first,  an  easy  pro- 
gressive movement  across  the  paper;  second,  a  free  slant  movement  up 
and  down;  and  third,  a  combination  of  the  two.  Begin  with  bold,  free 
forms,  and  gradually  reduce  them  to  the  ordinary  correspondence  size. 
During  this  year  the  pupils  should  entirely  cease  to  draw  their  letters, 
and  in  all  writing  use  the  combined  movement  of  forearm  and  fingers, 
which  has  been  developed  by  their  primary  training.  Correct  positions 
in  sitting  and  pen-holding  required. 

(b)  Study  form,  slant,  spacing,  and  joining  of  the  small  letters  and 
easy  capitals.  In  form  study,  the  child  should  do  much  blackboard 
work. 

(c)  Copy  phrases  and  sentences  from  engraved  and  written  slips,  and 
from  the  blackboard.  Dictation  exercises  and  original  written  wrork 
occasionally  given  as  tests. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(a)  Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000,  with  grouping  and  compari- 
son, to  give  clear  ideas  of  value.  Writing  two  decimal  places  (tenths 
and  hundredths),  their  relation  to  units,  and  the  use  of  the  decimal 
point. 

(b)  Addition  and  Subtraction.  Special  drill  in  complements  of  ioo. 
Careful  arrangement  of  written  solutions  to  be  insisted  on  from  the  first. 
Arithmetical  terms,  remainder,  sum,  etc.,  introduced. 

(c)  Multiplication  where  the  multiplier  does  not  exceed  one  figure. 
Division  where  the  divisor  does  not  exceed  one  figure. 

(d)  Fractions.  Simple  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions of  like  denominations;  such  as  X+^>  l~i- 

Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions  by  whole  num- 
bers; such  as  J4  multiplied  by  3,  X  multiplied  by  8,  f  divided  by  2,  and 
f  divided  by  3. 

In  the  development  of  ideas  of  fractions,  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  numerical  process  involved  in  their  use,  the  work 
should  be  concrete  and  limited  to  easy  fractions. 

(e)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

(/)  Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  decimals;  such  as 
.2  multiplied  by  .5,  .2  of  $20,  etc. 

{g)  Business  examples  which  will  give  elementary  ideas  of  trade  and 
household  economy.  Use  of  common  weights  and  measures;  pint,  quart, 
gallon;  pound,  hundredweight;  inch,  yard,  foot,  mile,  etc.  Making 
change  and  counting  money. 

GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

1.  Lessons  to  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  great  ball  with  a 
surface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
with  two  motions  stated  but  not  explained. 

2.  {a)  Lessons  on  natural  features;  first,  from  observation,  afterward 
by  aid  of  modeling  board,  pictures,  and  blackboard  illustrations;  (b) 
Preparation  for,  and  introduction  of  maps;  lessons  on  position,  distance, 
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direction,  points  of  compass,  with  representation  on  a  scale;  model  a 
map  of  vicinity;  study  maps  of  county  and  city,  with  lessons  on  local 
history;  maps  of  natural  features,  drawn  from  modeled  forms;  practice 
in  reading  conventional  map  symbols  on  outline  maps. 

3.  General  study  from  globe  and  maps.  The  continents,  oceans,  and 
large  islands;  their  relative  position  and  size.  General  idea  of  climate 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  Reading:  Our  World,  No.  1 ;  Seven  Little  Sisters ;  Each  and  All ; 
Under  Foot ;  Animal  Life ;  King's  Geographical  Readers. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Clay  Modeling. — Repeat  third  year  "Genesis  of  Form"  in  papier 
mache,  clay,  wax,  or  other  plastic  material.  Modeling  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  geography,  science,  drawing,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  it 
will  serve  to  stimulate  or  express  thought,  or  assist  in  forming  concepts. 

Paper  Cutting. — Analysis  of  the  square  and  hexagon  by  folding  and 
cutting.     Freehand  cutting  from  rectangular  solids. 

Color  studied  analytically  and  synthetically. 

Drawing. — Drawing,  from  nature,  of  insects,  seedlings,  parts  of  plants 
studied,  bones  and  other  parts  of  animals.  Drawing  of  pressed  leaves; 
these  leaves  to  be  conventionalized  and  used  as  units  in  simple  design- 
ing.    "  Facts  of  F'orm" — freehand  drawing  from  rectangular  solids. 

MUSIC. 

Continue  scale  exercises  and  written  exercises. 
Observe  formation  of  the  major  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  E. 
Lead  pupils  to  observe  chromatic  scale,  but  not  to  sing  it  as  a  whole. 
Sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboards,  and  music  readers. 
Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  voice,  and  position  of  body  to  receive  special 
attention. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

How  to  make  school  happy:  Study  self-control,  and  keep  under  strict 
guard  any  tendency  to  become  boisterous  or  excited.  Remember  the 
"please,"  and  "thank  you,"  and  "excuse  me,"  and  "good  morning." 
In  all  words  and  actions,  consider  the  happiness  and  feeling  of  others. 
Remember  that  "smart  and  bright  speeches  often  wound."  Kindness 
to  the  helpless,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  aged. 

Industry.  The  dignity  of  work.  The  trouble  and  unhappiness  brought 
about  by  idle  habits. 

References:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;  Little  Men. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

i.  Exercises  in  which  pupil's  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  special 
muscles  trained  and  developed.  Particular  attention  paid  to  correcting 
7*:  any  lingering  inequality  in  strength  and  precision  of  different  parts  of 
I       the  body,  as  extra  exercise  of  left  arm  in  concert  and  of  weakest  muscles 
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in  individuals.  Pupils  to  be  selected  and  put  into  squads  with  reference 
to  this,  the  squad  drills  to  alternate  with  concert  drills  in  periods  of 
about  five  minutes. 

2.  Exercises  with  wands.     Movements  should  be  easy  and  graceful. 

3.  Marching  extended. 

FIFTH    GRADE— FIFTH   YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   WESSONS. 

Human  Body. — Circulation  of  the  blood,  as  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  frog's  leg.  Heart  of  sheep,  and  the  great  connecting  blood 
vessels,  studied  from  observation. 

Breathing:  its  objects,  position  of  body  for  good  breathing.  Ventila- 
tion, with  draughts. 

Digestive  organs:  proper  habits  of  eating,  and  foods.  •  Alcohol  and 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  as  affecting  these  organs  and  functions. 

Plants. — Fruits,  seeds,  roots,  useful  woods,  observed  and  compared. 
Wrappings  and  unfoldings  of  buds  observed  and  compared.  Growth  from 
buds,  branches,  bulbs,  and  slips.  A  simple  study  of  a  few  fruit  tree 
blossoms,  such  as  apple,  pear,  peach;  and  of  a  few  common  flowers,  such 
as  violet,  lilac,  buttercup,  geranium,  and  poppy. 

Animals. — Oyster,  clam,  and  snail,  observed  and  compared.  Shells 
of  different  forms  examined.  Star-fish  and  sea-urchin,  sponge  and  coral, 
similarly  studied  from  specimens,  living  or  preserved,  and  from  pictures. 
Drawings  of  general  form  of  these  animals.  Some  study  of  their  internal 
structure,  and  comparison  of  their  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
organs  with  those  of  the  human  body. 

Natural  Phenomena. — (a)  Sun,  moon,  and  stars;  their  apparent 
motions. 

(b)  Drainage  of  vicinity;  observation,  after  rain. 

(c)  Different  kinds  of  rock,  soil,  etc. 

LANGUAGE. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Material  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  written  work,  thereby  causing  care- 
less preparation,  and  crowding  out  the  more  important  drill  on  oral 
expression.     Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  short  prose  or  poetical  selections.  The  children 
should  now  make  their  outlines  of  the  subject,  with  little  or  no  aid  from 

m  the  teacher. 

(b)  Impromptu  word-pictures  of  persons  and  places.  Reproduction  of 
•  word-pictures  in  their  own  language.  Stories  from  hints  or  suggestions. 
<  Simple  descriptions  and  narrations  in  connection  with  geography  and 

science  lessons.     Letter  writing  continued. 

(c)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  language,  as  previously 
given,  reviewed,  and  extended  when  necessary.  Use  of  quotation  marks 
taught. 

(d)  Choice  and  use  of  words  to  enlarge  vocabulary  and  give  variety  in      ^ 
li  expression.  I 
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(e)  Lessons  on  words  frequently  misused;  e.g.,  awfully,  dreadful,  like, 
etc. 

Readi?ig. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  for  this  grade,  such  as 
State  Second,  and  Third  Readers  in  other  series,  Five  Little  Peppers, 
Black  Beauty,  Wide  Awake,  Youth's  Companion,  Powell's  Normal 
Course  Fourth  Reader,  and  Hall's  Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 ;  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book. 

(b)  Exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  inflection.     (No  rules  to  be  given.) 

(c)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  awaken  in  the  child  an  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  selections  studied. 

(d)  Several  books  assigned  for  home  reading. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling. — (a)  The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  spelling  being  to  write 

words  correctly,  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  should  be  in  written 
exercises.     Never  let  a  child  write  a  word  incorrectly  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

(b)  Words  pronounced  alike  and  spelled  differently.  Useful  words 
from  all  subjects  taught. 

(c)  Use  of  dictionary,  phonetic  spelling,  and  diacritical  markings. 
Penma?iship. — (a)  Practice  on  the  progressive,  slant,  and  combined 

movements,  introducing  shading.     Base  these  exercises  largely  on  the 
capital  letter  forms  previously  studied. 

(b)  Spacing  of  words  in  sentences;  sentences  in  paragraphs;  margins, 
and  the  proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  lines. 

(c)  Copying  from  engraved  and  written  slips  proper  names  and  signa- 
tures, quotations,  and  paragraphs  sufficiently  long  to  exemplify  the 
lessons  on  margins,  etc.  Each  pupil  should  establish  a  definite  form  of 
signature. 

(d)  Careful  attention  given  to  all  written  work,  which  should  not  be 
excessive. 

ARITHMETIC. 

{a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  1,000,  multipliers  and 
divisors  not  to  exceed  100.  Use  of  arithmetical  terms.  Correct  forms 
and  careful  arrangement  in  all  written  work. 

(b)  Factoring  of  numbers  by  inspection. 

(c)  Roman  notation  to  100,  or  as  much  as  is  required  for  practical  use. 

(d)  Application  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Both  forms  of  division,  the  division  by  measuring  and  the 
division  by  separating  into  parts,  to  be  made  familiar  through  practical 
examples.  Ideas  of  business  and  trade  still  further  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  of  bills  and  business  forms.  Use  of  ton,  cord, 
acre,  quire,  ream,  gross,  degree,  etc. 

(e)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  unit;  such  as  |  X  2  =  •§,  |  -=-  2  =  f.  Work 
must  be  objective.  Use  fruit,  pie,  etc.,  to  illustrate  comparative  size  of 
parts. 

;•;  {/)  Addition  and  subtraction   of   fractions  that  are  easily  changed; 

|,      such  as,  \  +  f,  f  —  h  etc. 
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Cultivation  of  thought,  judgment,  and  reason  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  brief,  exact  oral  expressions  of  the  same. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

Califor?iia. — Position  in  the  continent  and  relation  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union;  its  natural  features,  scenery,  climate,  and  productions;  its 
people,  their  occupations,  government,  and  educational  facilities;  noted 
cities  and  localities.  General  history  of  the  State.  Modeling  board  and 
map  sketching  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  study. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  North  and  South  America. — Posi- 
tion on  globe,  position  relative  to  other  continents;  approximate  size  as 
determined  by  use  of  scale  and  by  comparison;  form;  surface;  drainage; 
climate;  life — vegetable,  animal,  human;  regions  adapted  to  mining, 
agriculture,  etc.  Rapid  map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of 
each  continent  proceeds. 

Observations  to  Accompany  the  Study  of  Geography. — {a)  Difference 
in  the  heat  of  sun's  rays  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  (b)  Change  in 
direction  of  sun's  rays  coming  through  a  school-room  window  at  the 
same  hour  during  the  year,  (c)  Varying  length  of  the  noonday  shadows. 
(d)  Changes  of  weather,  wind,  and  seasons. 

Reading:  Boy  Travelers  in  South  America;  Bodley  Fa?nily  on  Wheels; 
Zigzag  four  neys  in  the  Occident;  Little  People  of  the  Cold;  World  by  the 
Fireside. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Modeling. — In  paper  or  other  plastic  material.  "Genesis  of  Form," 
summarize. 

Drawing. — From  nature,  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  objects  studied  in 
science  and  geography.  Designing:  Conventionalized  leaves  and  simple 
flowers  in  rosettes  and  borders.     Paper  cutting. 

Constructiofi. — In  cardboard  of  rectangular  solids. 

Color. — Tints  and  shades  of  same  color  mixed  by  class.  Painting  of 
simple  flowers.  Study  of  shades,  tints,  and  hues,  using  some  standard 
color  book. 

MUSIC. 

Continue  scale  exercises,  making  more  difficult  skips.  Continue 
written  work.     Observe  formation  of  major  scale  of  F,  Bb,  ~Eb,  and  Ab. 

Descending  chromatic  scale  observed,  but  not  sung  as  a  whole. 

Simple  exercises  in  two-part  music. 

Sight  reading  from  charts  and  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

Purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.     Guilelessness,  or  thinking  no 
evil  of  others.     How  to  make  home  happy  by  helping,  by  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  others,  by  remembering  that  cheerful  words  and  looks,       yp 
gentle  ways,  attentive  eyes  to  see,  and  ready  sympathy  to  share  each       j 
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other's  joys  and  sorrows,  form  the  best  foundation  for  mutual  home 
helping. 

Dress:  The  objects  of  dress,  first,  warmth  or  coolness;  second,  con- 
venience; third,  fitness;  fourth,  beauty. 

References:  Bits  of  'Talk  about  Home  Matters;  Household  Education; 
Little  Women;  What  Katy  Did  at  Home. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

1.  Similar  exercises  to  those  in  preceding  year. 

2.  More  breathing  exercises,  carefully  conducted,  so  as  to  give  or  con- 
firm right  habits  of  breathing;  exercises  such  as  not  to  strain  the  organs. 

3.  Exercises  to  develop  uniform  and  vigorous  circulation,  such  as  run- 
ning, rope-skipping,  etc.,  carefully  regulated. 

SIXTH  GRADE— SIXTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   WESSONS. 

Human  Body. — The  nervous  system,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  of 
animals  observed;  simple,  clear  ideas  conveyed  as  to  sensation,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion,  the  control  and  working  together  of  the  organs 
before  studied  by  means  of  the  nervous  system.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  opium, 
tea,  and  coffee,  as  to  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  on  the 
functions  in  general. 

What  to  do  in  emergencies,  such  as  accidents  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
bites,  etc. 

Minerals,  Metals,  and  Rocks. — {a)  Metals  that  occur  uncombined,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  platinum. 

(b)  Metals  from  ores,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron. 
(Alloys:  bronze,  brass,  pewter.) 

(c)  Non-metal,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon  (in  the  form  of  coal  and  granite). 

(d)  Clay  and  sand,  with  manufacture  of  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

(e)  Principal  precious  stones. 
(/)  Various  useful  rock  used  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes, 

such  as  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  gypsum,  various 
forms  of  quartz,  mica,  etc. 

(jf)  Fossils,  stalactites,  petrifications. 

LANGUAGE. 

Exercises. — {a)  Summaries  and  topical  recitations  in  the  various  class 
subjects.  Special  attention  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech,  but  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom. 

(b)  Composition:  narrative,  descriptive,  and  imaginative,  including 
such  exercises  as  impromptu  work  in  writing  newspaper  items,  advertise- 
ments, telegrams,  and  announcements.     Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(c)  Formal  letter  writing:  invitations,  letters  of  introduction,  and  short 
business  letters. 

(d)  Literary  work:  Life  and  writings  of  Louisa  Alcott,  the  Carey  sisters, 

&      and  Hans  Andersen.     At  least  one  classic,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  to     % 
I       be  read  with  the  teacher.     Eight  or  ten  mythological  stories  learned. 
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(e)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  language,  the  choice  and  use  of  words, 
and  sentence  formation,  to  be  introduced  when  needed. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  suitable  books,  such  as  State  Third  Reader, 
Fourth  Readers  of  other  series,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Eggleston's  Primary 
History,  Little  Women,  School  Herald,  St.  Nicholas,  Montgomery's 
Beginners'  History  of  United  States,  etc. 

(b)  Special  training  in  management  of  the  breath  and  in  the  grouping 
of  words,  so  as  to  read  smoothly  and  fluently.  Drill  on  pronunciation 
of  words  commonly  mispronounced,  the  mistakes  of  the  class  to  form 
basis  of  drill;  phonetic  spelling. 

(c)  Impromptu  reading,  silent  or  oral,  to  test  the  pupil's  ability  to 
receive  and  express  thought. 

(d)  By  questions,  explanations,  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to 
understand  and  to  feel  what  they  read,  and  then  place  in  their  hands 
only  the  best  literature.  At  least  four  books  for  home  reading  should  be 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling. — (a)  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  should  always 

precede  the  study  of  form. 

(b)  Words  selected  from  various  subjects  taught.  Word  building  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  stem  words.  Abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions. 

Writing  quotations  from  standard  works;  learning  to  spell  the  authors' 
names. 

Penmanship. — (a)  Movement  exercises  to  secure  rapidity.  Occasional 
test  exercises  in  tracing,  and  in  the  use  of  ruled  paper,  to  secure  control 
of  the  pen,  and  to  show  when  and  where  mistakes  are  made.  Dictation 
exercises  to  secure  speed,  accuracy,  and  neatness.     Correct  positions. 

{b)  Form  reviewed,  giving  a  few  graceful  forms  to  vary  writing,  and 
teaching  the  heading,  correspondence,  and  explanatory  sizes  of  script. 
Lining  with  ink.  One  set  of  simple  marking  letters.  Writing  contrac- 
tions and  abbreviations.     Draughting. 

(c)  Copying  poetry  from  slips. 

(d)  Written  exercises  in  class  work. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Fractions. — Systematic  work  in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division  of  common  fractions. 

(a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction. 

(b)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  whole  number  by  a  decimal. 

(c)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

(d)  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  of  not  more  than  three 
alaces. 

(e)  The  use  of  per  cent.  Simple  examples  to  show  the  relation  exist- 
.ng  between  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  per  cent. 

(/)  Business  examples,  and  problems  involving  fractional  analysis,  the 

ivork  to  be  thorough  rather  than  exhaustive.     In  the  eighth  and  ninth 

1  rears  this  work  is  reviewed  and  extended.  ;j: 

5sj  •£*■ 
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Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Position  relative  to  other  continents;  size; 
form;  surface;  drainage;  climate;  life — animal,  vegetable,  human;  regions 
adapted  to  mining,  agriculture,  etc.;  comparison  of  physical  features  and 
conditions  of  one  continent  with  those  of  other  continents.  Map  sketch- 
ing and  modeling  as  the  study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

Coimnercial  and  Political  Geography  of  the  United  States. — Position  in 
the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate;  vegetation;  animals;  re- 
sources; inhabitants,  their  occupations  and  social  condition;  important 
cities,  towns,  and  other  localities.  Map  of  the  country  to  be  sketched 
as  the  study  proceeds. 

Reading:  Sunny  South;  Tales  out  of  School;  Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader;  Nelson's  Standard  Geo- 
graphical Reader. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Drawing. — From  nature,  branches  and  sprays;  conventionalized  leaves 
and  flowers.  Free-hand  object  drawing  from  science  and  geography  at 
all  times.  Study  of  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  (analysis).  Cube  drawn 
in  parallel  perspective,  different  positions  (no  shading).  Sight  measure- 
ment of  square,  circle,  and  ellipse  in  horizontal  position.  Geometric: 
Drill  exercises  for  facility  in  use  of  compass,  set-square,  ruler,  and  chisel- 
pointed  pencil. 

Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  geometric  solids,  cylinder,  cone, 
square  pyramid,  and  triangular  pyramid. 

Color. — Use   and   care    of  colors   and    brushes.     Washes.     Mixing  of 

shades,  tints,  and  hues.     Simple  leaves  and  sprays  drawn  with  brush  and 

color.     Brush  marking. 

MUSIC. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

MORAL   CULTURE. 

(a)  Love  of  country.  What  our  Government  does  for  us,  and  what  we 
owe  to  it. 

{b)  Saving  and  giving.  Economy  as  opposed  to  penuriousness.  Gen- 
erosity to  others.     Almsgiving. 

(c)  Our  dumb  friends.     Kind  treatment  of  animals. 

Help  in  this  work  will  be  found  in  How  to  Teach  Patriotism,  Boys 
of  >j6,  patriotic  songs  and  poems,  and  the  various  publications  of  the 
Boston  Humane  Society. 
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PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Exercises  with  light  dumb-bells 
added.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  watched  carefully 
as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period  of  rapid  development.  Correct 
poise  of  body  in  taking  exercise  insisted  upon. 

'  'Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  correct  position,  is  helpful. 
Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  incorrect  position,  is  harmful." 
I^Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  Stanford  University.) 

SEVENTH  GRADE— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION   LESSONS. 

/;/  Physics  (twenty  weeks). — Magnetism,  current  electricity,  with  its 
chemical,  heating,  and  lighting  effects,  magnetic  needle,  electro  magnets, 
conductors,  compass,  magnetic  telegraph. 

Heat:  Diffusion,  effects,  thermometers. 

Light:  Reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  solar  spectrum. 

Liquids:  Pressure,  specific  gravity. 

Atmospheric  pressure:  Barometer,  pump,  siphon. 

Gravitation:  Pendulum. 

Lever:  Wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw. 

Sound:  Pitch  of  sound,  echoes,  acoustic  tubes. 

Properties  of  matter. 

Physics  of  breathing  and  ventilation  given  careful  attention. 

All  of  the  above  work  is  to  be  experimental.  The  pupils  should  per- 
form the  experiments  whenever  it  is  possible. 

On  Animals  (twenty  weeks). — Compare  and  classify  various  animals 
previously  studied.  Observe  the  vertebrate  structure,  and  compare  exter- 
nally, and  to  some  extent  internally,  as  to  ways  of  carrying  on,  functions, 
etc.:  typical  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  from  specimens  and 
pictures. 

Sketching  by  pupils  of  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  studied. 

LANGUAGE. 

English. — (a)  Study  of  American  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this 
grade,  following  the  general  plan  of  American  Authors  for  Young  Folks, 
by  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Cultivation  of  literary  taste  by  listening  to  read- 
ings from  these  authors. 

{b)  Elementary  principles  of  expression  in  reference  to  clearness  and 
strength  learned  by  study  of  the  above. 

Recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  use. 

The  production  of  original  sentences  by  the  pupils. 

Introduction  of  adjectives  and  adverb  phrases  and  clauses  when  study- 
ing adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Frequent  exercises  in  discrimination,  in  which  the  pupil  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  elements  learned.  & 

The  parts  of  a  simple  sentence;  the  compound  subject  and  predicate;       i 
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the  object;  the  attribute,  distinguishing  between  that  which  identifies 
and  that  which  describes. 

The  different  kinds  of  simple  sentences,  and  exercises  in  discrimina- 
tion between  them. 

The  study  of  punctuation  by  observation,  learning  the  uses  of  the 
comma:  (1)  In  direct  address;  (2)  explanatory  terms;  (3)  between  closely 
connected  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence;  (4)  unrestrictive  phrases  and 
clauses;  (5)  series  of  connected  terms  when  all  the  conjunctions  are  not 
expressed;  (6)  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

The  uses  of  the  semicolon:  (1)  Before  namely,  etc.,  in  introducing  ex- 
amples or  illustrations;  (2)  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
when  not  closely  connected. 

(c)  Original  papers  to  be  written  on  the  work  in  science  and  literature. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade. 

(b)  Training  of  eye  and  voice. 

(c)  Mental:  Careful  study  of  selections  for  thought  and  expression. 
Cultivation  of  feeling  and  imagination. 

(d)  Reading  of  papers  selected  from  written  work  of  pupils.  Reading 
and  recitation  of  choice  poetry  and  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — The  study  of  words  which  sound  alike  but  are  spelled  dif- 
ferently; the  correct  use  of  the  same  in  sentences.  Pupils  encouraged 
to  observe  the  spelling  of  words  met  with  in  their  reading,  and  to  study 
the  meaning  from  the  use  in  the  context.  Synonymous  words  carefully 
considered  as  to  shades  of  meaning  and  correct  use. 

Penmanship. — Drill  in  exercises  combining  forearm  and  finger  move- 
ments to  give  grace  and  ease  in  execution.  Careful  study  of  both  small 
and  capital  letters  as  to  correct  form,  slant,  spacing,  and  shading;  also, 
observation  of  marked  peculiarities  of  letters  and  most  common  errors 
of  formation. 

Study  of  brush  and  other  styles  of  marking  letters.  Practice  in  writ- 
ing short  business  forms:  checks,  notes,  receipts,  etc. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Observation  of  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cylin- 
der, etc.  Use  of  ruler,  triangle,  and  compass  in  drawing  parallels, 
perpendiculars,  angles. 

Simple  geometric  constructions;  bisecting  lines  and  angles,  erecting 
perpendiculars,  etc. 

Use  of  protractor  in  measuring  angles  of  triangles  and  parallelograms, 
and  in  drawing  angles  of  given  size. 

Construction  of  triangles  equal  to  given  triangles,  or  with  given 
dimensions. 

Outdoor  work  in  determining  areas  and  distances  by  measuring  angles 
and  lines.  Study  of  methods  of  finding  the  area  of  squares,  rectangles, 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  regular  polygons. 

No  demonstration  of  theorems  required  of  pupils. 

In  the  ten  weeks,  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  first  four  chapters  of     a. 
W      Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  part  of  the  chapter  on  areas. 
%  \ 
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Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Denominate  numbers.  Application  of  the 
above  to  arithmetic  work. 

Square  and  cube  root  by  inspection. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

A  Topical  Study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  going  backward 
from  contemporary  events,  with  careful  study  of  associated  geography. 
Civil  government  studied,  using  the  school  district  on  which  to  build 
knowledge  of  township,  county,  State,  etc. 

Commercial  and  Political  Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Her  Col- 
onies.— Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface; 
climate;  vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupations 
and  social  condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities.  Maps 
to  be  sketched  and  modeled  as  the  study  proceeds.     English  history. 

Reading:  Knocking  Around  the  Rockies;  Zigzag  Journeys;  Abbott's 
Biographies;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Boys  of  '76;  Two  Little  Confed- 
erates; Colonial  Boys;  Eggleston's  History  of  United  States;  Boy  Trav- 
elers in  Great  Britain. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Drawing. — Object  drawing,  outline  only,  freehand  with  pencil  and 
crayon.  Study  solids  as  in  previous  grade.  Foreshortening.  Solids, 
singly  and  in  groups,  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Objects  and 
groups  of  objects  similar  in  form  to  solids  studied  from  science  and 
other  lessons  at  all  times.  Shades  and  shadows  studied  and  applied  on 
geometric  solids  and  on  other  groups  of  objects.  Continue  sight  meas- 
urement for  proportion  and  foreshortening.  Ornament:  Three  historic 
units  studied  and  copied.  Simple  units — geometric — modified.  Geo- 
metric, using  instruments.  Construction  of  "fields"  for  ornament. 
Adaptation  of  modified  units.     Simple  oilcloth  designs. 

Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  the  cylinder  and  cone,  and  finish 
prisms  and  pyramids.  Use  of  knife  and  rule.  How  to  sharpen  knife. 
Splitting,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  grains  of  woods.  Cutting  with 
the  grain,  across  the  grain,  and  with  compression.  Squaring  an  irregular 
piece  of  wood.  Rounding  a  square  piece.  Prisms  of  different  shapes: 
triangular,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  etc.  Making  geometric  forms:  cones, 
pyramids,  etc. 

In  these  exercises  pupils  are  required  to  work  to  exact  dimensions. 
Pupils  make  drawings  of  their  work  after  it  is  completed. 

Color. — Care  and  use  of  box  and  brushes.  Mixing  color  continued 
from  sixth  year  work.  Simple  designs  in  tints  and  shades  of  same  color. 
Simple  flowers  drawn  with  brush. 

MUSIC. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 
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Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

MORAI,  CULTURE. 

Physical  bearing  as  influencing  and  revealing  the  inner  life. 

Courage:  Difference  between  moral  courage  and  daring  or  bravado. 

Heroism:  Great  heroes  and  heroines;  application  to  daily  life;  unselfish 
endurance. 

Social  forms  and  etiquette:  True  politeness  as  indicative  of  the  real 
self. 

References:  Peter  Budstone,  by  Trowbridge;  Good  Behavior,  by  Phelps. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  carefully  watched  as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period 
of  rapid  development. 

EIGHTH  GRADE— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

OBSERVATION    LESSONS. 

Chemistry  (twenty  weeks). — All  work  to  be  experimental.  Pupils  to 
perform  experiments  whenever  possible. 

(a)  Study  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

(b)  Generation  and  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02,  H3,  illuminating  gas, 
and  CI,  and  testing  their  relation  to  combustion,  their  solubility,  their 
relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc.  The  consideration  of  how 
to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and  formulas. 

(c)  The  cause  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explosives 
in  general. 

(d)  Poisons — tests  for,  and  antidotes  for. 
Sketch  apparatus  used. 
Botany  (twenty  weeks). — All  the  preceding  work  reviewed.    The  stems, 

leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  exogens  compared  with  those  of  endogens. 
Specimens  of  mold,  mildew,  fungi,  lichens,  algae,  mosses,  and  ferns, 
examined  and  compared.  Study  of  foods  and  disease  germs.  Sketch 
plants  studied. 

ENGLISH. 

(a)  General  study  of  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade,  using 
as  a  guide  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris. 

(b)  A  study  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  see  wherein  consists  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  elegance.  Continue  study  of  sentence  structure  and 
relation  of  parts. 

(c)  Compositions  based  upon  the  work  in  literature,  science,  and 
history. 

(d)  Short  talks  by  pupils  upon  topics  assigned. 

Reading. — Careful,  inductive  study  of  the  mechanics  of  reading;  as, 
quality,  pitch,  force,  movement,  stress,  rhetorical  pauses,  grouping,  etc., 
and  their  application  to  the  assigned  reading  lessons.     Such  voice  and     i 
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physical  training  as  will  correct  the  faults  of  the  class  and  of  individuals 
of  the  class. 

Sftelling. — Study  such  new  words  introduced  in  the  different  lines  of 
work,  with  their  proper  diacritical  marks,  accent,  etc.,  as  will  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

Lessons  given  upon  most  common  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Development  of  at  least  three  rules  of  spelling,  and  drill  in  their 
application. 

Penmanship. — Good  writing  required  in  all  written  work. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — The  seventh  year  work  was  principally  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  angle  and  other  geometrical  ideas  and 
terms,  to  make  him  skillful  in  the  use  of  protractor  and  compass,  and  to 
lead  him  to  discover  those  simple  relations  in  plane  figures  that  are  used 
in  ordinary  linear  and  surface  measurements.  In  this  grade,  the  work  is 
continued  and  extended — so  carrying  it  out  that  the  pupil  shall  discover 
for  himself  the  simpler  theorems  about  plane  figures.  The  easier  theorems 
contained  in  the  first  books  of  the  ordinary  treatise  on  geometry  would 
serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  should  be  asked  to  give 
a  general  statement  of  the  truth  he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and  then 
made  to  test  it  by  repeated  constructions  and  measurements.  He  should 
be  constantly  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  his  conclusions,  but  should 
not  yet  be  held  to  formal  demonstrations  of  theorems. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Review  fractions.  Percentage,  and  im- 
portant applications,  (a)  Not  involving  time:  Profit  and  loss,  and  prac- 
tical business  examples  in  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  stocks,  etc., 
taught  as  applications  of  percentage,  without  subdividing  the  work  into 
classes  and  cases,  (b)  Involving  time:  Simple  interest.  All  work  to 
be  done  by  logical  analysis,  and  operations  performed  by  the  shortest 
methods. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

The  following  countries  to  be  studied  in  the  order  of  historical  devel- 
opment, and  the  time  spent  upon  each  to  be  largely  in  proportion  to  its 
present  importance,  or  to  its  influence  on  the  present:  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia,  lesser  countries  of  northern  Europe,  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  the  most  important  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate; 
vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupation  and  social 
condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Nations;  Young-  Folks'  History;  Boy  Tra7'elers; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places;  Little  People  of  Asia. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Drawing. — (a)  Objects  selected  from  botany  work.  Groups  of  objects, 
with  careful  study  of  shades  and  shadows.  (b)  Designing:  Applied 
»—>:<. . 
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designs,  vases,  cups,  saucers,  etc.  Working  drawings,  (c)  Ornament: 
Surface  patterns,  rosettes,  borders,  bilateral  forms. 

Construction. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  such  as  rule,  gauge,  try-square, 
knife,  saw,  chisel,  brace  and  bit,  etc.  A  systematic  course  covering  the 
ground  of  planing,  sharpening  tools,  adjusting  plane-iron,  gauging,  saw- 
ing, producing  plane  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  boring,  join- 
ery, gluing,  and  finishing.     All  work  done  from  drav/ings. 

Color. — Color  study  and  care  of  material.  Color  disc  made  by  class 
from  standards. 

MUSIC. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  all  of  the  different  major  keys. 

Exercises  in  triads  of  the  major  scale. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

moral  CULTURE. 

Control  of  all  parts  of  the  body  as  affecting  morals. 

Influence:  Intermediate  and  remote. 

Self-control  and  its  effect  on  character. 

References:  Character,  Self -Help,  Duty,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Continue  work  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  same  watchfulness. 
"Few  realize  what  physical  vigor  is  in  man  or  woman,  or  how  danger- 
ously near  weakness  often  is  to  wickedness." 

NINTH /GRADE— NINTH   YEAR. 

OBSERVATION    LESSONS. 

Physiology  (twenty  weeks). — Reviewed  and  studied  more  fully.  Obser- 
vations of  self,  of  living  and  dead  animals,  and  of  prepared  and  fresh 
miscroscope  specimens,  made  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  functions, 
which  are  thus  realized  by  pupils  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible. 
Hygiene  taught  as  intelligent  deductions  from  above,  and  put  into 
practice. 

Physical  culture,  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  study  considered.  Relation  of  microscopic  organisms  to 
diseases,  and  methods  of  prevention. 

Sewerage  and  ventilation  practically  studied.  Sanitary  conditions  of 
living  emphasized  by  inspection  of  apparatus,  drawings,  etc..  and  by 
reading  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  on  the  subject.  Sketches 
of  apparatus  and  specimens  used  to  illustrate  work.  f 

Geography  (twenty  weeks). — (a)  Study  of  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical geography  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  observation.  1 
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(£)  Comparison  and  generalization  of  facts  heretofore  observed  in 
physical  geography,  with  special  attention  to  causes. 

Sketches  made  wherever  they  will  assist  in  forming  mental  pictures. 

ENGLISH. 

Grammar  (twenty  weeks). — Nouns:  (a)  Classes:  common,  proper,  and 
collective,  (b)  The  possessive  forms,  and  their  uses,  (c)  With  much 
drill  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  plural  forms. 

Pronouns:  (a)  Classes:  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  and 
compound.     (b)  The  declined  forms  of  these,  and  their  proper  use. 

Adjectives:  (a)  Their  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  and  their 
proper  use.  Much  drill  to  be  given  on  the  irregular  forms,  (b)  Their 
proper  grouping  and  agreement  as  to  number. 

Verbs:  (a)  Classes:  regular  and  irregular;  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Study  the  passive  form  in  order  to  give  flexibility  to  expression.  The 
only  attention  paid  to  transitive  and  intransitive,  is  to  determine  the 
proper  case  forms  of  the  associated  pronouns.  Much  drill  required  here. 
(b)  Modifications;  mode:  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative;  tense: 
present  and  past,  and  changes  in  form  as  to  person  and  number,  (c)  Forms 
of  the  verb  phrases,  and  study  of  their  correlative  forms.  This  will 
cover  what  has  been  taught  under  compound  tense  forms  and  the  poten- 
tial forms,  (d)  Verbals;  forms  and  use.  There  shall  be  a  special  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  be,  and  of  their  use  and  associated  forms. 
Much  drill  will  be  required  here. 

Adverbs:  (a)  Special  study  of  adverb  forms  as  distinguished  from 
adjective  forms.     (&)  Compared  forms,     (c)  Grouping  and  position. 

Knowledge  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to  be  deduced  from  a  study 
of  the  thought  relation  and  logic  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Drill  in  the 
choice  of  right  preposition  and  conjunction  forms. 

Sentence  structure:  (a)  Much  drill  with  the  aim  of  securing  quick 
recognition  of  the  elements  in  the  sentence,  and  the  accompanying 
punctuation.  Diagraming  as  a  means  of  illustration  only.  Parsing 
occasionally  as  a  rapid  review  of  knowledge  gained.  Correct  syntax  to 
be  secured  by  proper  drill  work. 

The  above  work  to  be  done  inductively.  Much  drill  on  the  use  of 
correct  forms  under  each  topic. 

Literature \ — Study  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Snowbound,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  or  some  other  classic,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  gen- 
eral study  in  literature,  as  follows: 

(a)  General  character  of  the  selection,  whether  narration,  description, 
etc.     Whether  history,  oration,  etc.     Whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  etc. 

(b)  Study  selected  sentences  as  to  form,  kind;  sentential  analysis  when- 
ever necessary  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  difficult  passages. 

(c)  Study  common  and  more  useful  figures  of  speech. 

(d)  Selected  passages  assigned  for  reproduction  or  "translation." 
(<?)  In  the  same  way  study  selections  from  Scott,  Thackeray,  Ruskin, 

Hawthorne,  Lowell,  with  some  study  of  their  lives  as  a  guide  to  the 
interpretation  of  their  writings.  H 

(/)  Short  talks  on  important  topics  of  the  day. 
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Reading. — Selections  from  authors  studied  in  literature  work. 

Careful  attention  given  to  style,  the  principles  of  good  reading,  and 
their  application.  Faults  of  class  studied  and  corrected.  Voice-building 
continued. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  selected  from  all  lines  of  work.  Deriva- 
tion, shades  of  meaning,  synonyms. 

Penmanship. — Good  habits  established  by  careful  attention  to  all 
written  work. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Complete  the  equivalent  of  the  work  in  Hill's 
Geometry.  Follow  in  the  main  the  methods  given  in  Hill's  or  Spencer's 
Lessons  in  Geometry.     No  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Bookkeping  (ten  weeks). — Single  entry. 

Arithmetic  (twenty  weeks). — General  review,  with  special  attention  to 
analysis  and  skillful  work. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  making  comparisons  in  reference  to 
physical  features,  political  conditions,  productions,  progress,  etc. 

Study  representative  cities  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  their 
advancement  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  General  history  in 
connection  with  above. 

Reading:  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World;  Great  Cities  of  the  An- 
cient World;  Around  the  World  by  a  Boy;  Boy  Travelers;  Voyage  of  the 
Sunbeam;  Stories  of  Nations;  Through  the  Dark  Continent;  Through 
Darkest  Africa. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Drawing. — {a)  Outdoor  sketching.  Human  figure  sketching,  (b) 
Plans  and  elevations  of  simple  cottages  and  school  houses. 

Designing. — Calico,  wall  paper,  and  carpet  patterns. 

Wood  Carving. — Sharpening  and  care  of  tools.  First  lessons  consist 
in  use  of  vernier  in  making  straight  line  designs,  curved  line  designs, 
and  original  designs  combining  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Carve  in  relief,  from  original  designs,  simple  patterns  suitable  for 
frames,  brackets,  panels,  easels,  wall  pockets,  etc.  Materials:  pine,  holly, 
cherry,  ash,  walnut. 

music. 

Develop  the  theory  of  major  and  minor  keys,  intervals,  triads,  and 
chords.     Exercises  in  triads  of  major  and  minor  keys. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Four-part  music,  if  voices  will  permit. 

Selections  from  such  authors  as  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Handel. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Careful  attention  given  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 
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MORAL    CULTURE. 

Aims  and  ideals;  the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  forming  correct  ideals 
and  in  having  true  aims. 

The  essentials  .of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

Great  characters  of  history:  reformers,  scholars,  heroes,  benefactors, 
rulers.  Discussion  of  the  most  prominent  of  each,  and  the  benefits  the 
world  has  derived  from  their  lives. 

References:  Smiles'  Self -Help  Series ;  Matthews'  Getting  on  in  the 
World;  Beacon  Lights ;  Man  Without  a  Country;  Gold  Foil ;  Queenly 
Women. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Pupils  to  study  themselves  physically,  selecting,  under  teachers'  direc- 
tion, such  exercises  as  will  meet  individual  needs.  The  correct  attitude 
of  the  body,  particularly  the  prominence  of  the  chest,  to  be  emphasized 
in  all  individual  and  concert  exercises. 
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RULES  OH  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES. 
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The  following  rules  pertaining  to  Text-books,  Course  of  Study,  etc., 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State 
Normal  Schools,  in  joint  session,  and  are  now  in  force: 

LIST  OK  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Readers,  Speller,  Grammar,  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Physiology — 
State  Series. 

Grammar — Whitney's  Elements  for  additional  work  in  Grammar. 

Olney,  or  Wentworth  and  Hill,  for  additional  work  in  Arithmetic. 

Geography — State  Geography. 

Geometry — Wentworth;  Stewart. 

Algebra — Milne;  Appleton. 

Physical  Geography — Warren's  New. 

Word  Analysis — Swinton;  Kellogg's  Word  Book. 

Composition — To  be  suggested  by  the  Faculty. 

Rhetoric — Kellogg;  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

English  Literature — Shaw-Backus;  Spofford  Brooke. 

Zoology — Colton. 

Botany — Rattan;  Gray. 

Physics — Gage. 

Chemistry — Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science;  Williams' 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry;  Avery's  Chemistry. 

Civil  Government — Childs'  Topical  Analysis  of  History  and  Constitu- 
tion; State  Text-Book  on  Civil  Government. 

Bookkeeping — Childs'  Essentials. 

Drawing — Schoof;  Prang. 

Pedagogy — Swett,  with  Hewett,  Compavre,  or  some  other  work  selected 
by  the  Faculty. 

Psychology — Hill;  Hewett. 

Ethics— Everett. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

1.  The  length  of  the  course  of  study  for  graduation  is  three  years; 
namely,  one  year  Junior,  one  year  Middle,  and  one  year  Senior. 

2.  Pupils  who  make  a  satisfactory  record  in  all  the  studies  of  the  regu- 
lar, or  three  years'  course,  either  upon  examination  or  by  class  work  in 
the  school,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school  as 
in  every  way  entitled  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  the  Diploma  of  the 
Schools;  provided,  that  the  entire  Senior  year  must  be  passed  in  the 
school  giving  the  recommendation. 

3.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  year,  the  time  of  opening  and  closing 
of  terms,  the  arrangement  of  vacations,  the  time  of  graduation,  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  studies  in  the  prescribed  course,  shall  be  fixed  for 
each  school  by  its  local  Board  of  Trustees. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  on 
his  admission  to  the  school,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  relation  of  the 
pupils  to  the  school.  These  requirements  are  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  choice  or  preference.  They  are  a  growth.  The  experience 
of  past  years  has  developed  the  necessity  for  all  of  them,  not  only  for 
the  good  reputation  of  the  school,  but  for  the  best  good  of  the  individual 
pupil.  The  frequent  and  careful  perusal  of  them  will  tend  to  making 
them  familiar,  and  their  observance  less  burdensome.  The  two  blanks 
at  the  close  are  signed,  respectively,  by  the  pupil  and  by  his  parents  or 
guardian: 

TO   THE   PUPIL. 

You  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  California  State  Normal  School, 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  or  been  duly  promoted,  and  upon 
making  the  required  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  regularly  admitted  as 
a  pupil. 

You  will  then  assume  a  new  relation,  which  gives  you  great  privileges, 
and  which,  like  all  such  relations,  brings  with  it  new  and  important 
responsibilities.  While  the  school  affords  you,  gratuitously,  certain 
advantages,  it  requires,  at  your  hands,  certain  duties. 

At  any  time  when  you  cannot  willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
these  requirements,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  school  that  you  sign 
your  papers  and  leave,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  that  an  enforced 
discipline  always  engenders. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  and  training  designed  to  fit 
you  to  become  a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  is 
self-control.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  proper  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school  will  come  from  a  desire  on  your  part  to  do  your 
duty  by  yourself  and  the  school,  and  not  from  a  feeling  that  there  is 
a  force  outside  yourself  that  may  be  used  to  secure  this  observance.  No 
one  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  your  behavior  here,  but  your  good 
sense,  honor,  and  honesty  will  be  trusted  until  good  reasons  are  found 
for  believing  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and  then,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  you  will  be  unhesitatingly  excused  from  the  school. 

REGULATIONS. 

ATTENDANCE   AND    CLASS-WORK. 

You  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  your  attendance  upon 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  the  particular  class  to  which  you 
are  assigned.  Two  unexcused  absences  or  tardinesses  forfeit  your  place 
in  the  class  and  school,  and  you  can  be  reinstated  only  by  permission  of 
the  Principal. 
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You  are  expected  to  prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  required  of  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

From  the  result  of  frequent  oral  and  written  recitations,  you  will  be 
graded.  If  you  show  ability  and  inclination  to  do  more  work,  you  will 
be  promoted  to  a  more  advanced  class;  if  you  fall  below  the  required 
grade,  you  will  be  dropped  to  a  lower  class. 

LIBRARY. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
Library  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  Librarian.  These  you  are  expected 
to  read  and  observe  carefully.  The  suggestions  accompanying  them  you 
will  find  especially  helpful,  both  in  your  study  and  in  your  general  reading. 

STATIONERY. 

Stationery  will  be  furnished  to  you  for  all  school  work  required,  but 
not  for  your  private  use,  nor  to  waste.  Whenever  you  leave  the  school, 
turn  over  to  the  Librarian  all  stationery  properly  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

PERSONAL   MATTERS. 

Enroll  yourself  with  your  name  as  it  should  appear  upon  the  books 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  retain  that  name  in  all  your 
classes  and  upon  all  your  papers. 

Keep  your  people  at  home  well  informed  as  to  the  street  and  number 
of  your  San  Jose  residence,  and  have  all  telegrams  and  express  packages 
directed  so  as  to  reach  you  there. 

Should  your  parents  or  guardians  change  their  residence  while  you  are 
here,  have  the  change  at  once  noted  upon  the  records  of  the  school,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at  once  in  case  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  other  emergency. 

Have  your  letters  directed  either  to  your  boarding  place  or  in  care  of 
the  Normal  School,  and  they  will  be  safely  and  regularly  delivered  to 
you. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  work  required  of  you  here  unless 
you  preserve  good  bodily  health.  To  do  this  you  will  need  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  to  vigorous  exercise.  As  far  as  possible,  take  this 
regularly  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  are  ill,  or  if  other  circumstances  arise  in  which  you  feel  the  need 
of  counsel,  advice,  or  sympathy,  apply  freely  to  any  member  of  the  Faculty, 
and  you  will  ever  find  them  as  ready  and  willing  to  be  your  friends  as 
they  have  been  to  be  your  teachers. 

BOARDING,    STUDY   HOURS,    ETC. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  the  Faculty  of  the  school  are  required  to  see  fully  observed: 

All  pupils  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who  do  not  board 
and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who  are  not.  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians,  shall  be  considered 
1       as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 
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BOARDERS    AND    BOARDING. 

1.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  selecting  boarding  places. 
This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in  the  school  before  or  are 
new  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  must  board  at  places  indorsed  by  the  Principal  and  Precep- 
tress. 

3.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same 
house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is  occupied  by 
two  or  more  families. 

4.  Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from  the  Preceptress, 
when  pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  permissions 
will  be  asked  which  conflict  with  the  preceding  regulation. 

5.  Brothers  and  sisters  shall  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

6.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  changing  boarding  places. 

7.  Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding  places  in  the  even- 
ing without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  also 
informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are 
going  and  when  they  shall  return.  If  compelled  by  unforeseen  causes  to 
be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Preceptress,  they  must,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people  with  whom  they 
board  or  room,  where  they  are  going  and  when  they  shall  return.  Such 
absence  must  be  reported  to  the  Preceptress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable  times  will  always  be 
granted  to  pupils  who  are  doing  well  in  their  studies,  but  school  and  its 
requirements  must  be  first. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for 
pupils  to  be  absent  from  school. 

9.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  6  to  9  o'clock,  or 
before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  and  Preceptress  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  all  parties  who  either  keep  boarders,  or  rent  rooms  to 
self-boarders,  exercise  such  supervision  over  such  pupils  as  will  secure 
a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 
Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  board  where  such  supervision 
is  not  maintained,  or  where  the  requirements  of  the  school  are  in  any 
way  disregarded. 

STUDY    HOURS. 

Study  hours  are  defined  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  m.  of  all  week  days 
except  Friday. 

Most  pupils,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will  require 
more  than  the  time  above  stated.  Such  additional  time  should  be  taken 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for  recreation 
and  exercise  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  open  air. 

Pupils  living  with  their  parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  observe  these  rules,  but  the  school  requires  only  that  they  do  the  work      J& 
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of  their  several  classes,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the 

school  into  disrepute. 


I  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the  institution, 
with  a  full  understajiding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  conform  thereto  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  connected  with  the 
institution. 

Signed, , 

of County. 

189.  . 

For  myself,  as of  the  pupil  whose 

name  is  signed  above,  I  also  accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specif  ed, 

and  upon  my  part  agree  to  withdraw .from 

the  school  upon  receiving  notice  from  the  Principal  that  the  Faculty 
request  it  to  be  done. 

Signed,  
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE   JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Note. — For  admission  to  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  applicants 
are  examined  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  reading,  with 
diacritical  marking,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 


SPELLING    AND    PENMANSHIP. 


(Written  from  Dictation.) 

juiciness 

notifv 

Great  Britain 

plentiful 

benefiting 

British 

divisible 

courageous 

fierv 

decimal 

bureau 

pitiful 

purify 

bedstead 

peninsula 

rarefv 

banana 

dairies 

maintenance 

busily 

truly 

twelfth 

changeable 

edible 

juicy 

A  guerrilla  is  an  irregular  soldier. 

Hypocrisy  is  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not. 

Hygiene  is  the  science  that  treats  of  health. 

The  breach  is  irreparable,  it  cannot  be  repaired. 

The  General  suffered  an  irretrievable  loss. 

The  native  population  seems  to  be  indigenous. 

A  molecule  is  a  minute  particle  of  matter. 

Flowers  should  twine  round  the  tomb,  for  their  perpetually  renewed 
beauty  is  a  sy?nbol  of  the  resurrection. 

They  should  festoon  the  altar,  that  their  fragrance  may  ascend  in 
perpetual  worship. 

I  once  fancied  a  paradise  for  the  spirits  of  departed  flowers. 

The  country  lying  north  is  a  region  of  easy  thoroughfare. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Analyze  each  of  the  following  examples: 

(a)  At  24  cents  each,  how  many  apples  can  be  bought  for  10  cents? 
{b)  If  5  apples  cost  15  cents,  what  is  the  cost  of  3  apples? 

2.  Why  does  dividing  the  denominator  of  yi  by  2  multiply  the  fraction 
by  2? 

3.  Solve  and  explain  the  following: 

(a)  Divide  %  by  4;  (b)  divide  .02  by  5,000. 

4.  Write  the  following  decimals,  using  figures:  (a)  One  hundred  five 
ten-millionths;  (b)  Five  thousand,  and  thirteen  thousandths;  (c)  Three 
hundred,  and  two  hundred-thousandths;  (d)  Three  hundred,  and  two 
hundred  thousandths;  (e)  Three  hundred  two  hundred-thousandths. 
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5.  What  per  cent  corresponds  to  the  fraction  %?    to  }£?    to  r);j0  ? 

6.  (a)  Sold  papers  at  5  cents,  gaining  66%  per  cent.  What  did  each 
paper  cost  me? 

(b)  At  what  rate  must  I  sell  oranges  that  cost  me  20  cents  per  doz.,  to 
gain  75  per  cent? 

7.  A  real  estate  agent  sells  a  town  lot  for  me,  and  after  deducting  his 
commission  at  5  per  cent  sends  me  the  balance,  $475.  For  how  much  did 
he  sell  the  lot? 

8.  Find  the  amount  at  simple  interest  of  $350  at  8)4  per  cent  for  3 
years,  11  months,  17  days. 

9.  Explain  why  the  area  of  a  rectangle  6  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  is  30 
square  feet.     Do  not  give  a  rule  as  explanation. 

10.  If  2|  tons  of  coal  cost  $19  50,  what  is  the  cost  of  6%  tons  at  the 
same  rate? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Name  the  part  of  speech  and  the  office  in  the  sentence  of  each  word 
in  the  following:  "What  can  one  say  to  make  him  more  earnest  as  a 
student?" 

2.  Correct  the  following,  giving  briefly  the  reasons: 

(a)  He  knows  the  phenomena  which  produces  the  result. 

(b)  Greece  is  a  peculiar  shaped  country. 

(c)  She  was  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  years  old. 

(d)  If  we  watch  ourselves,  we  will  find  that  we  need  a  greater  supply 
of  adjectives. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  having  an  adverbial  clause,  and  an  adjective 
phrase.     Underline  each. 

4.  What  relation  exists  between  the  subject  and  the  attribute  comple- 
ment of  a  verb?  Illustrate,  underlining  both  subject  and  attribute 
complement. 

5.  Put  into  sentences  the  relative  pronouns  which  and  that,  under- 
lining the  pronouns  and  antecedents. 

6.  Write  at  least  half  a  page  on  some  recent  event  of  public  interest. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a  circle  and  upon  it  the  proper  lines  to  represent  a  hemi- 
sphere divided  into  zones.  Upon  each  line  write  its  name,  and  upon  each 
zone  its  width  in  degrees. 

2.  Give,  mentioning  the  names  of  States  and  Territories,  the  sections 
of  this  country  that  are  noted  for  wheat  growing,  cotton  growing,  cotton 
manufactures,  stock  raising,  iron  mining,  silver  mining,  coal  mining. 

3.  Mention  a  commodity  we  import  from  each  of  the  following  places: 
Havana,  Belfast,  Bordeaux,  Hong  Kong,  Rio  Janeiro. 

4.  Name  the  countries  of  Europe,  telling  the  government  of  each. 

5.  What  natural  boundary  is  there  between  New  York  and  Canada? 
Indiana  and  Kentucky?  Mexico  and  Lower  California?  Chili  and  Ar- 
gentine Republic?    Norway  and  Sweden?    Russia  and  Siberia?    Italy  and 

&      France?     Arabia  and  Egypt?     France  and  England?     England  and  Ire- 

4.      land? 
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6.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Suez,  Odessa,  Congo,  Melbourne, 
Thibet,  Elbe,  Borneo,  Azores,  Greenwich? 

7.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  and  upon  it  indicate  the 
location  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  and  river  systems. 

8.  What  are  the  uses  of  a  river?     What  part  of  a  river  is  generally 
navigable,  if  it  be  navigable  at  all? 

9.  In  what  zone  is  Africa?     What  is  the  largest  island  near  Africa? 

10.  Name  and  locate  five  cities  made  famous  by  universities  or  other 
institutions  of  learning. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Draw,  freehand,  a  regular  hexagon,  octagon,  and  pentagon. 

2.  Draw  an  equable  spiral,  showing  two  revolutions. 

3.  Draw  a  square  of  four-inch  side,  freehand,    and  ornament  it  by  a 
symmetrical  design. 

4.  Draw  from  memory  the  outline  of  any  object. 

5.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms:  horizontal,  vertical, 
oblique,  parallel,  perpendicular,  diagonal,  diameter. 


LECTURES. 


The  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  listening  to  men  and  women  of 
broad  culture,  famous  in  special  lines  of  the  world's  work,  is  of  untold 
value.  Realizing  this,  the  Faculty  has  given  students  whose  work  will 
admit,  permission  to  attend  the  following  lectures:  Lectures  of  the 
University  Extension  Club,  given  this  year  by  Professors  of  Stanford 
University — on  Geology,  by  Dr.  Jordan  and  Professor  Branner;  on  Litera- 
ture, by  Professor  Anderson,  and  on  Sociology,  by  Professor  Warner; 
recital,  by  the  author,  of  poems  from  James  Whitcomb  Riley;  readings 
from  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  Dr.  Nourse;  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
Yosemite,  by  H.  D.  Hutchings.  In  addition  to  the  above,  all  students 
have  been  required  to  attend  the  following:  Lecture  on  the  Herbartian 
System,  by  Professor  Brown  of  the  State  University;  lecture  on  History,  by 
Prof.  Earle  Barnes;  address  on  The  Life  of  Blaine,  by  Col.  Philo  Hersey; 
lecture  on  Temperance,  by  Mrs.  N.  B.  Eyster;  illustrated  lectures  on 
The  Eye,  by  Dr.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Cornwall;  and  an  essay  on  Education, 
by  Hon.  D.  M.  Delmas. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

WITH  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


I 


Moving  the  museum  collections  from  the  third  floor  to  the  first  floor 
has  been  accomplished,  without  injury  to,  or  loss  of,  specimens.  Re-ar- 
ranging and  classifying  the  cases  in  the  new  rooms  are  carried  on  as  fast 
as  time  outside  of  class  work  allows.  Some  good  additions  to  case  speci- 
mens have  been  received  from  friends  of  the  school,  for  which  thanks 
and  due  credit  are  given.  The  name  and  address  should  always  accom- 
pany specimens  or  articles  of  any  description  sent  to  the  museum,  or 
left  at  the  school  for  the  museum.  Though  the  addresses  of  donors  are 
not  printed  in  the  list  of  acknowledgments,  they  are  all  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  school. 

Donations  in  various  branches  of  Natural  History  have  been  received, 
as  follows: 

Ashworth,  Mrs.  D Articles  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

Ashworth,  Fred • Specimens  of  Oology. 

Beall,  J.  L Sequoia  gigantea. 

Bush,  Mrs.  A.  E South  Sea  corals. 

Bush,  J.  R Indian  implements. 

Campbell,  James Minerals. 

Close,  Mattie Minerals. 

Cory,  Mrs Insects. 

Crawford,  A.  W Miscellaneous  collection. 

Dietz,  Daisy Fine  specimens  of  redwood. 

Gallut,  Mrs.  V Fine  gold  ore. 

Grunig,  Mattie Minerals. 

Hill,  Henry  and  Warren Alcohol  specimen  of  ophidian. 

Miller,  Dr Stalactitic  copper. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  M.  E Collection  of  minerals. 

Phillips,  Alice Collection  of  minerals. 

Proops,  Rose Fine  minerals  from  Arizona. 

Purinton,  Miss Insects. 

Rigdon,   Elmer Minerals. 

Stanfield,  Mrs.  D .Miscellaneous  specimens. 

State  Mining  Bureau Minerals. 

Todd,  Iyilla Minerals. 

Welch,  E.  L ' Collection  of  minerals. 

White,  Silas Minerals. 

The  following  students  have  given  assistance  in  museum  work:  Lola 
Odell,  Edith  Stafford,  Irene  Smyth,  W.  E.  Parker,  Leroy  Armstrong, 
Joseph  Diaz,  Leo  Pauley,  Carl  Philippi. 

We  have  also  received  valuable  publications  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.     Also,  from  the  State  Mining  Bureau. 

MRS.  A.  E.  BUSH, 

Curator. 
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NOTICE  TO  GRADUATES. 


In  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  the  last  catalogue,  the  week 
before  Christmas  in  the  past  year  was  set  apart  as  ' '  Graduates'  Week, ' ' 
and  an  especial  invitation  extended  to  all  alumni  of  the  school.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  prepared  a  regular  program 
for  the  three  afternoons  of  the  formal  session,  the  forenoons  being  left 
free  for  visiting  the  Normal  and  the  Training  Department.  One  evening 
was  devoted  to  the  reception  and  the  class  reunions,  and  one  was  given 
to  representatives  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Universities  at  Berkeley  and 
Palo  Alto,  who  addressed  the  association  on  Higher  Education  for  Normal 
Graduates. 

There  was  an  enrollment  of  184,  thirty  different  graduating  classes  being 
represented.  The  last  fact  is  of  importance,  as  it  shows  that  the  interest 
in  the  annual  meeting  is  not  confined  to  the  recent  graduates.  The 
reception  was  pronounced  the  most  enjoyable  one  held  in  many  years; 
in  addition,  the  tone  of  the  educational  work  was  high,  and  the  meeting 
a  marked  success. 

This  year  the  session  is  called  for  December  19th  and  20th.  Every 
graduate  is  urged  to  make  the  regular  yearly  report,  and  to  all  who  do  so 
will  be  sent  the  full  program  for  the  next  meeting  as  soon  as  it  is 
arranged. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  once  more  that  the  present  Alumni  Association 
includes  all  graduates  of  the  school  without  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 
For  those  attending  there  will  be  a  small  enrollment  fee  to  cover  the 
necessary  expenses. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1893:  President,  R.  S.  Holway; 
Vice-Presidents,  L.  Wilson,  C.  W.  Childs,  William  Tebbe,  Elizabeth 
MacKinnon,  Agnes  Stowell,  and  Annie  Nicholson;  Executive  Committee, 
R.  S.  Holway,  H.  G.  Squier,  L.  J.  Chipman,  Mary  P.  Adams,  and  Meg- 
srie  Robb. 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES,  1892-93. 


FORTY-THIRD  CLASS,    JANUARY,  1893. 


Albin,  Alma 
Anderson,  Augusta  F. 
Anderson,  Mary  F. 
Bell,  Lilah 
Borde,  Celine 
Brower,  Charlotte  J.' 
Byer,  Georgia 
Childs,  C.  Loyd 
Collier,  Harriet 
Cutting,  Nellie  I. 
Darling,  Mamie  E. 
Donner,  Emma  F. 
Evans,  L.  May 
Fleming,  Lizzie  A. 
Fulmor,  Elizabeth  A. 
Garwood,  Nina  L. 
Geraldson,  Eliza  R. 
Gilday,  Marguerite  D. 
Griffith,  Catherine 
Harrison,  Maud 
Hollenbeck,  Grace 
Ismert,  Rosa  S.- 
James, Laura  G. 
Jefferson,  Maude 
Koerber,  Mary  A. 
Kuhls,  Augusta  L. 
Love,  Maud  E. 

Total 


McDougald,  May  E. 
McGinnis,  Mary  T. 
Middleton,  Marguerite  N.  V. 
Montgomery,  Lizzie  S. 
More,  Myrta  W. 
Nelson,  Elna  M. 
Ogden,  Fred  R. 
Overfelt,  Mildred  S. 
Parkman,  Jessie  A. 
Puter,  Lucie  E. 
Rawdon,  Blanche  L. 
Robertson,  Elsie  B. 
Sherman,  Alice  M. 
Sparks,  Lillian 
Spencer,  Elinor  S. 
Stephens,  Kate  A. 
Tarr,  Inez 
Tilson,  Hattie  M. 
.Treat,  Alice  M. 
Walsh,  Richard  I. 
Waltenspiel,  Ida 
Webb,  Lizzie 
White,  Delia 
Winans,  Elsie 
Woodhams,  Laurola  S. 
Wyman,  Bessie  G. 
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FORTY-FOURTH  CLASS,  JUNE,  1893. 


Abbe,  Eleanor  F. 
Adair,  Gertrude  L. 
Adams,  Katharine 
Adams,  A.  Louise 
Bancroft,  Olive  E. 
Beall,  Joseph  L. 
Black,  Gertrude  A. 
Blank,  Grace  M. 
Boggan,  Sallie  E. 
Borden,  Nellie  G. 


Bowers,  Stella  E. 
Bradley,  Sadie  G. 
Byer,  Lizzie  E. 
Cameron,  Mattie  B. 
Chapin,  Margaret  E. 
Chapin,  Maria  E. 
Childs,  Beatrice 
Christen  son,  Annie  E. 
Clinton,  Edna 
Collins,  Mary  E.  A. 
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Cory,  Sarah  A. 
Cottle,  Bertha  H. 
Curler,  Kate  J. 
Cutter,  Janet  M. 
Dahlgren,  Emily  S. 
Derby,  Florence 
Dickson,  Fred.  W. 
Donaldson,  Jessie 
Dunlap,  Mabel 
Dwelly,  M.  Adelle 
Eberhard,  Clara 
Fuller,  Ruby  A. 
Gairaud,  Eugenie  G. 
Gilbreath,  Kate  C. 
Gillespie,  Augusta  M. 
Gorham,  Margaret  E. 
Greenlaw,  Amy  L. 
Hammond,  Ida  M. 
Henry,  Lou 
Hering,  Louise  M. 
Huie,  Myra  L. 
Hutchison,  Margaret  M. 
Jewell,  H.  Louise 
Johnson,  Edna  M. 
Jones,  Alice  E. 
Kavanagh,  Margaret  J. 
Kelly,  Effa  M. 
Kirby,  Mary  R. 
Knowles,  Antoinette 
Lang,  Leona  L. 
Lange,  Amy  E. 
Lawton,  Elizabeth 

Total 
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Lee,  Edith  V. 
Lorentzen,  Elizabeth  I. 
Lyons,  Electa  W. 
Mallory,  Cora  M. 
Murgotten,  Mollie 
Nellis,  Annie 
Newton,  Annie  M. 
Nickel,  Ida  M. 
Norton,  Mollie  E. 
Orcutt,  Marion  A. 
Page,  Alice  E. 
Purdy,  M.  Josephine 
Purinton,  Beulah  M. 
Rice,  Mary  H. 
Rutherford,  Mabel  M. 
Scott,  Ida  G. 
Scott,  Mattie  A. 
Stewart,  Clara 
Summers,  Maude  M. 
Swickard,  Ella  C. 
Thompson,  M.  Agnes 
Thurwachter,  F.  Louise 
Tobin,  Joanna 
Toland,  Maie 
Wade,  Charlotte  May 
Wambold,  May  L. 
Wartenweiler,  Elise 
Wentworth,  Nellie  L. 
Weymouth,  Ella  L. 
Wiltz,  Elletta  L. 
Wright,  Isabel  F. 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1892-93. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Senior  Class 198 

Middle  Class 210 

Junior  Class 247 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Normal  School 655 

Training  Department 293 

Total  enrollment  of  regular  pupils  for  the  year 94S 

Highest  enrollment  during  the  year 580 

Average  enrollment 551 

Average  daily  attendance 541 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted 235 

Number  rejected  on  examination 52 

Total  number  of  applicants  for  admission 287 

COUNTY   REPRESENTATION    IN    NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Alameda,  26.  Mariposa,  2.  Santa  Barbara,  1. 

Amador,  11.  Mendocino,  18.  Santa  Clara,  265. 

Butte,  2.  Merced,  3.  Santa  Cruz,  9. 

Calaveras,  5.  Mono,  1.  Shasta,  2. 

Colusa,  1.  Monterey,  16.  Sierra,  6. 

Contra  Costa,  19.  Napa,  4.-  Siskiyou,  6. 

Del  Norte,  1.  Nevada,  6.  Solano,  19. 

HI  Dorado,  9.  Placer,  16.  Sonoma,  17. 

Fresno,  13.  Plumas,  1,  Stanislaus,  7. 

Glenn,  2.  Sacramento,  16.  Sutter,  5. 

Humboldt,  27.  San  Benito,  10.  Tehama,  1. 

Inyo,  1.  San  Diego,  r.  Trinity,  2. 

Kern,  1.  San  Francisco,  28.  Tulare,  13. 

Lake,  1.  San  Joaquin,  12.  Tuolumne,  1. 

Los  Angeles,  1.  San  Luis  Obispo,  12.  Yolo,  11. 

Marin,  10.  San  Mateo,  2.  Yuba,  3. 

Counties  not  represented:  Alpine,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Orange,  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  Ventura. 


Arizona,  1. 
Nevada,  5. 
South  Dakota 


A  011-Residents  of  California. 

Utah,  I. 
Washington,  1, 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  PUPILS. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


Abbe,  Eleanor  F '.San  Juan. 

Adair,  Gertrude  L. .  .Nevada  City. 
Adams,  A.  Louise.  .Elko,  Nevada. 

Adams,  Katharine Wrights. 

Albin,  Alma San  Francisco. 

Anderson,  Augusta  F 

Santa  Clara. 

Anderson,  Mary  F. .  .Santa  Clara. 

Arbogast,  May San  Jose. 

Bancroft,  Olive  E Auburn. 

Beall,  Joseph  L Fresno. 

Beckwith,  Arabelle.    .Hydesville. 

Bell,  Lilah Healdsburg. 

Black,  Gertrude  A San  Jose. 

Blank,  Grace  M Los  Gatos. 

Boggan,  Sallie  E Exeter. 

Borde,  Celine San  Jose. 

Borden,  Nellie  G Borden. 

Bowen,  Nellie  G. .  .Michigan  Bluff. 
Bowers,  Stella  E. .  .San  Francisco. 

Bowman,   A.  Belle San  Jose. 

Bradley,  Sadie  G Marysville. 

Bready,  Maggie  E. .  .Sutter  Creek. 
Brennon,  Hattie  V.  .San  Francisco. 
Brignole,  Mary  C.    .   Sutter  Creek. 

Britton,  Annie  E San  Jose. 

Brower,  Charlotte  J San  Jose. 

Byer,  Georgia Brentwood. 

Byer,  Lizzie  E Brentwood. 

Cameron,  Mattie  B San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Elsie  M.  .Sutter  Creek. 

Chapin,  Margaret  E San  Jose. 

Chapin,  Maria  E San  Jose. 

Childs,  Beatrice San  Jose. 

Childs,  C.  Loyd ,  .  .San  Jose. 

Christenson,  Annie  E.  .  .San  Jose. 
Christiansen,  Thos.  H..  .Nicolaus. 

Clark,  Annie  M San  Jose. 

Clinton,  Edna San  Jose. 


Collier,  Harriet Merced. 

Collins,  Mary  E.  A 

San  Francisco. 

Cor)*,  Sarah  A San  Jose. 

Cottle,  Bertha  H San  Jose. 

Cowing,  Martha Haywards. 

Curley,  Kate  J San  Jose. 

Cutter,  Janet  M 

Parker,  S.  Dakota. 

Cutting,  Nellie  I .Oakland. 

Dahlgren,  Emily  S Easton. 

Daly,  Rose  G. Gilroy. 

Darling,  Mamie  E.   .  .Bear  Valley. 

Dean,  Cora  A San  Jose. 

Decoto,  Alvena  E Decoto. 

Derby,  Florence San  Diego. 

Devine,  Josephine  R.  .  Edgewood. 

Dickson,  Fred.  W Auburn. 

Donaldson,  Jessie .  Pleasant  Grove. 
Donner,  Emma  F.  .Walnut  Creek. 
Dunlap,  Mabel  .  Diamond  Springs. 

Dwelly,  M.  Adelle Cleone. 

Eberhard,  Clara Santa  Clara. 

Evans,  L.  May Milpitas. 

Farnham,  Emma  A San  Jose. 

Ferris,  Benjamin  R San  Jose. 

Fleming,  Lizzie  A Lincoln. 

Friant,  Clarisse  C San  Jose. 

Fuller,  Ruby  A. .  .  .  San  Francisco. 
Fulmor,  Elizabeth  A. .  .  Ferndale. 
Gairaud,  Eugenie  G. .  Santa  Clara. 

Gait,  Nellie  A El  Dorado. 

Gardner,  Matie  I San  Jose. 

Garwood,  Nina  L Elk  Grove. 

Geraldson,  Eliza  R.  . Ophir. 

Geraldson,  Lena  A Ophir. 

Gilbreath,  Kate  C San  Jose. 

Gilday,  Marguerite  D. .  .  San  Jose. 
Gillespie,  Augusta  M. .  .  .San  Jose. 
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Gilniour,  M.  Sophie Eureka. 

Goodwin,  Henrietta  L. .  .  Milpitas. 

Gorham,  Margaret  E Tulare. 

Greenlaw,  Amy  L. .  .   Sacramento. 

Griffith,  Kittie  M San  Jose. 

Hammond,  Florence  G.  San  Jose\ 
Hammond,  Ida  M.  .San  Francisco. 

Hankenson,  Irene Hollister. 

Harrison,  Maud Biggs. 

Hartman,  Amelia Livermore. 

Haydock,  Frank  E  San  Francisco. 

Henry,  Lou Monterey. 

Hering,  Louise  M Oakland. 

Hitchings,  Grace  M Eureka. 

Hollenbeck,  Grace  .  Pacific  Grove. 

Houlton,  Mabel Santa  Clara. 

Howie,  L.  Alberta San  Jose. 

Huie,  Myra  L San  Jose. 

Hutchison,  Maggie  M. 

Nevada  City. 

Hynes,  Ruth  M Santa  Cruz. 

Ismert,  Rosa  S Grass  Valley. 

James,  Laura  G San  Jose\ 

Jasper,  Carrie Sugar  Pine. 

Jefferson,  Maude  A San  Jose. 

Jewell,  H.  Louise.  .San  Francisco. 
Johnson,  Edna  W.  Walnut  Creek. 

Jones,  Alice  E Milpitas. 

Joseph,  Eva  V.     .  .    Michigan  Bar. 

Kavanagh,  Margaret  J Pleyto. 

Keeffe,  Mary  G Sonora. 

Kelly,  Effa  M San  Jose. 

Kelly,  Virginia  M Scales. 

Kimball,  Nellie  F San  Jose. 

Kirby,  Mary  R Dixon. 

Knowles,  Nettie Santa  Clara. 

Koerber,  Mary  A.   .....  .San  Jose. 

Kuhls,  Augusta Alameda. 

Lang,  Leona  L Castroville. 

Lange,  Amy  E Oakland. 

Lawton,  Elizabeth.  .  .  .Sebastopol. 

Lee,  Edith  V Angels. 

Lorentzen,  Elizabeth  I 

San  Francisco. 

Love,  Maud  E Berkeley. 

Lyons,  Electa  \V Soledad. 

Mallory,  Cora  M Auburn. 

Manson,  Florence  L ,  .  . . . 

San  Francisco. 


McDougal,  May  E Stockton. 

McGinnis,  Mary  T Vallejo. 

McGrath,  Mary  B San  Jose\ 

Merritt,  Maude  L San  Jose\ 

Middleton,  Marguerite  N.  V. .  .  . 

San  Francisco. 

Miller,  Emeline  R Gilroy. 

Minahan,  Nora  R San  Jose\ 

Montgomery,  Lizzie  S. .  Lockeford. 

Moore,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Moore,  Fred  T Franklin. 

More,  Myrta  W San  Quentin. 

Munn,  Anna  C San  Jose. 

Murgotten,  Mollie San  Jose. 

Murray,  Sara  A San  Jose. 

Nellis,  Annie ,.  Eureka. 

Nelson,  Elna  M Olema. 

Newton,  Annie  M San  Jose. 

Nickel,  Ida  M Crescent  City. 

Nixon,  Vernie  C San  Jose\ 

Norton,  Mollie Mendocino. 

Ogden,  Fred  R Hydesville. 

Orcutt,  Marion  A San  Jose. 

Orrell,  Kate San  Jose. 

Overfelt,  Mildred  L San  Jose. 

Page,  Alice  E San  Jose. 

Parkman,  Jessie  A San  Jose. 

Piirdy,  M.  Josephine.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Purinton,  Beulah  M San  Jose. 

Puter,  Lucie  E Eureka. 

Rawdon,  Blanche  L. .  .   Randolph. 
Raymond,  Mattie  L. .  .Placerville. 

Rice,  Mary  H Vallejo. 

Rider,  Irma  C Napa. 

Robertson,  Elsie  B Jackson. 

Russell,  Marguerite  A.  .  .Milpitas. 
Rutherford,  Mabel  M.   .  .  Oakland. 

Scott,  Ida  G San  Jose. 

Scott,  Mattie  A Saratoga. 

Sherman,  Alice  M Milpitas. 

Simonds,  Minnie  B San  Jose. 

Smith,  Myrtle  S San  Jose\ 

Sparks,  Lillian Oakland. 

Spencer,  Elinor  S San  Jose. 

Stafford,  M.  Edith .  .  .  Santa  Clara. 

Stewart,  Clara Alma. 

Stonier,  Sidney  H San  Jose. 

Stovall,  Lulu  M Paso  Robles. 

Summers,  Maude  M. .  .   Plymouth. 
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Swickard,  Ella San  Jose. 

Tarr,  Inez Jackson. 

Thompson,  M.  Agnes  .  .  .  Oakland. 

Thurwachter,  F.  Louise 

Watsonville. 

Tilson,  Hattie  M Castroville. 

Tobin,  Joanna Mendocino. 

Toland,  Maie Vallejo. 

Treat,  Alice  A San  Jose. 

Trimingham,  Effie  M.  Sunol  Glen. 

Upton,  Gertrude  L San  Jose. 

Wade,  Charlotte  May.   St.  Helena. 

Walsh,  Richard  I San  Jose. 

Waltenspiel,  Alice  M lone. 

Waltenspiel,  Ida lone. 

Wambold,  May  L.    .  .  .  Cloverdale. 


Wartenweiler,  Elsie Newark. 

Webb,  Lizzie San  Jose. 

Wentworth,  Nellie San  Jose. 

Weymouth,  Ella  L.  .  .  .  Livermore. 

White,  Delia Eureka. 

Williams,  Jane  R San  Jose. 

Wiltz,  Elletta  L San  Jose. 

Winans,  Elsie Modesto. 

Winchester,  Azelia  L..  .  .San  Jose. 

Wood,  Lulu  G San  Jose. 

Woodhams,  Laurola  S 

Santa  Clara. 

Wright,  Isabel  F San  Jose. 

Wyman,  Bessie  G San*Jose. 

Young,  Alice  C Danville. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Allen,  Maria  W Birchville. 

Armstrong,  Leroy  E Auburn. 

Asberry,  Josephine .  San  Francisco. 

Austin,  Edith  E San  Jose. 

Bailey,  Carleton  P San  Jose. 

Bailey,  Willard  C San  Jose. 

Bain,  Nellie San  Rafael. 

Baker,  Teecie  R. Ferndale. 

Barnum,  Alice  L. Bridgeville. 

Beck,  Addie  M Berryessa. 

Beckwith,  Lina Gait. 

Benton,  Dorothy  G Paloma. 

Boedefeld,  Lizzie  G Colusa. 

Boggan,  Lulu  C Exeter. 

Bose,  Carena  F Berryessa. 

Bowden,  Nicholas  J San  Jose. 

Bowler,  Marie  R. .  Geyser  Springs. 

Brice,  Bertha  B Angels. 

Broderick,  Aletta  J Eureka. 

Brotherton,  Laura  R.  .  .   San  Jose. 
Burnham,  Emily  L. .  .  Healdsburg. 

Burns,  Maggie  T San  Jose. 

Burns,  May San  Jose. 

Busey,  Glennie Concord. 

Carpenter,  Henrietta  L.  Modesto. 

Carroll,  Agnes San  Jose. 

Carroll,  Anna  M San  Jose\ 

Carson,  James New  Almaden. 

Carter,  Maggie  S Sacramento. 

Carver,  Dora  C Healdsburg. 

Case,  Edith Oakland. 


Cassady,  Florence  I Vallejo. 

Chapman,  Marguerite  L.  San  Jose. 

Christy,  Mattie Clements. 

Claus,  Sophie  K San  Jose. 

Conroy,  Sarah  E Los  Gatos. 

Corey,  Bertha  I San  Jose. 

Cothran,  Ella San  Jose. 

Cottle,  Pearl  San  Jose. 

Cowden,  Bessie  V San  Jose. 

Cozzens,  Daisy  S San  Jose. 

Cross,  Mary  H Saratoga. 

Cutler,  Edna  C San  Jose. 

Dabelow,  Paulena  E.  C 

Santa  Clara. 

Daly,  Arabella  C Antelope. 

Darling,  Pearl  R Elk  Grove. 

Davis,  Lulu  B Sacramento. 

Devine,  May  E Edgewood. 

Dietz,  Daisy Guerneville. 

Dixon,  May  A Wrights. 

Doyle,  Josie  A San  Jose. 

Doyle,  Kate San  Jose. 

Drennan,  Mabel  L.   .  .   Santa  Cruz. 

Drish,  Eva Santa  Clara. 

Edgington,  Annie  M.  Sacramento. 

Ellis,  Ettie  E San  Jose. 

Endriss,  Lizzie Pilot  Hill. 

Farmer,  Estelle Yuba  City. 

Fish,  Lois  E Oakland. 

Fitzsimmons,  Catherine  E 76 

Table  Bluff.       I 
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Fletcher,  Henry  D Rocklin. 

Foley,  Maggie  K San  Jose. 

Freeman,  Hattie Santa  Clara. 

Fruhling,  Millie  F San  Jose. 

Fugitt,  Celia Gait. 

Fuller,  Audrie  P} San  Jose. 

P'uller,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Gallagher,  Sarah  F.  .San  Andreas. 

Gallier,  Julia  R Lotus. 

Gill,  Annie  W San  Feandro. 

Gillespie,  Grace  F.  .  .San  Simeon. 
Godbe,  Flva  B 

Salt  Fake  City,  Utah. 

Griffitli,  Marguerite. Canon  Creek. 

Haehl,   Adah Willits. 

Hall,  Beatrice  N San  Jose. 

Hall,  Grace  A San  Jose. 

Hallaran,  Mary Eureka. 

Halsey,  Grace  I San  Jose. 

Hancock,  Joseph.  .New  Almaden. 

Handy,  Ada  F Covelo. 

Harlow,  Alice  S Fos  Gatos. 

Harrier,  Jessie Vallejo. 

Harris,  Charles  B Nicolaus. 

Harvey,  Annie  G Fresno. 

Heaton,  Bessie Healdsburg. 

Heaton,  Marie Healdsburg. 

Heckman,  Elizabeth  .  .  .Ferndale. 
Hector,  Antoinette.  .  .  .Newcastle. 
Hemphill,  H.  Margaret.  San  Jose. 

Hendrix,  Angie  R San  Jose. 

Henley,  Dora Covelo. 

Hey  wood,  Mabel  E. .  .  .Fos  Gatos. 

Hildreth,  Belle  B San  Jose. 

Hoak,  Fottie  M Comptche. 

Hoffman,  May  Fouise. Santa  Cruz. 
Holburn,  Mary  C.  .  .  .Santa  Clara. 

Hooker,  Ivy  E San  Jose. 

Horstmann,  Gussie  E 

Templeton. 

Hufschmidt,  Dora. San  FVancisco. 

Hulet,  Cora  A Geyserville. 

Huntington,. Henrietta  F 

Woodland. 

Hudson,  Mattie  Belle FYesno. 

Huston,  Ida  E Stockton. 

Hygelund,  Mary  M.  San  Forenzo. 

Ingalls,  Fizzie San  Jose. 

Jacobs,  Clara  Bell   Hanford. 


Jones,  Maud San  Miguel. 

Jones,  Sara  E Fresno. 

Kaiser,  M.  Armeda Yreka. 

Keller,  Amelia  O Woodland. 

Kent,  Hattie  A King  City. 

Kerlinger,  Callie  M San  Jose. 

Kingdon,  Annie  R Scales. 

Kirkpatrick,  Grace  F.  .  .San  Jose. 

Knowles,  Ethel San  Jose. 

Knowles,  Eva San  Jose. 

Fa  Montague,  Evelyn .  .  Fos  Gatos. 

Fampkin,  Bertha San  Jose. 

Fangley,  Alice Rohnerville. 

Fark,  Cecelia San  Jose. 

Feer,  Regina San  Jose. 

Fewis,  Frederick  W San  Jose. 

Focke,  Eunice Fockeford. 

Fong,  Susan Fargo. 

Maxwell,  Rhoda Woodland. 

McCormick,  Ethel Fawrence. 

McKenzie,  Fillie San  Jose. 

McMurtry,  Belle  S Fos  Gatos. 

Meador,  Effie San  Jose. 

Mensing,  Fizzie  E San  Jose. 

Meyer,  Hattie  E San  Benito. 

Milroy,  Minna  May San  Jose. 

Norrie,  Katie Table  Bluff. 

Norton,  Bernadette San  Jose. 

Norton,  Kittie  F San  Jose. 

O'Brien,  Evaline Yolo. 

O'Brien,  Margaret Yallejo. 

Oches,  Jennie  M Fresno. 

Odell,  Fola  J San  Jose. 

O'Neill,  Florence.  .San  Francisco. 

Parker,  William  E Yuba  City. 

Pfau,  Fouise  E San  Miguel. 

Pond,  Jennie  V Fos  Gatos. 

Porter,  Isabella  Margaret 

San  Francisco. 

Promis,  Mary  San  Jose. 

Provan,  Jean San  Jose\ 

Rainey,  Fessie  M San  Jose. 

Ramer,  M.  Augusta San  Jose. 

Ratliff,  Samantha  San  Jose\ 

Redfield,  Grace Porterville. 

Robertson,  Rose  .  .  .  .Valley  Ford. 
Rohrback,  Minnie  E.  .  .   San  Jose. 

Royse,  Jennie Watson ville. 

Savage,  Genevieve  F Tulare. 
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Seaman,  Clara  C Oakland. 

Scott,  E.  Mabel  , San  Jose. 

Sehorn,  Lizzie  M Willows. 

Shannon,  Lulu  G Los  Gatos. 

Shirley,  Lillian  E Bishop. 

Sinnott,  Annie  E. .  .Howland  Flat. 

Slater,  Clara  M Enterprise. 

Smith,  Edith  M Vallejo. 

Smith,  Helen  I Newcastle. 

Smith,  Jennie  Denio 

San  Francisco. 

Snead,  Ida Dixon. 

Spreckels,  Agnez Alameda. 

Stenger,  Addie  M.  .  .Nevada  City. 
Stephens,  Lorenzo  L. .  .  .San  Jose. 

Stewart,  Flora  A Cayucos. 

Stewart,  Irene  M San  Jose. 

Stewart,  Maggie Alma. 

Stidston,  Ethel Los  Gatos. 

Stockton,  Belle  E San  Jose. 

Sturtevant,  Nellie  M 

San  Leandro. 

Sweet,  Sarah  J Ferndale. 

Swett,  Helen Martinez. 

Swickard,  Olive San  Jose. 

Templeton,  Helena  G.  Los  Gatos. 

Tewes,  Mary  E Downieville. 

Todd,  Lilla  Irene Stockton. 

Townsend,  Adah  L. .  . .  Marysville. 
Tracy,  Clara  R Oak  Run. 


Tyrrell,  Lucy  A.  L. .    Nevada  City. 

Vennum,  Lillian  C San  Jose. 

Waddell,  Gwendolyn.  .Placerville. 

Walker,  Erne  E Los  Gatos. 

Walker,  E.  Maude Los  Gatos. 

Walsh,  Lillie Castro ville. 

Waltenspiel,  Emma  A lone. 

Warning,  Hattie San  Jose. 

Watts,  Samuel  G Iowa  Hill. 

Webb,  Anny Walnut  Grove. 

Weed,  Arthur  E Whittier. 

Welsh,  Abbie  C Stockton. 

Wheeler,  Mamie  D Plymouth. 

Whitehurst,  Susie  M San  Jose. 

Whiteside,  Alice San  Jose. 

Wilber,  Mantie San  Jose. 

Wilson,  Emma  H Auburn. 

Wilson,  May Vallejo. 

Winchester,  Dawn  L.  .  .   San  Jose. 

Wolf,  Louise Gubserville. 

Wolf,  Mary  A San  Jose. 

Wolfenbarger,  F'rances  B 

St.  Helena. 

Wright,  Eli Lompoc. 

Wright,  Hattie  M Tulare. 

Wright,  Nellie  B San  Jose. 

Wynn,  Evelyn  F San  Jose. 

Young,  Myrtie  M. .  . Eureka. 

Zane,  Rosetta  A Eureka. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Abel,  H.  Gertrude Milpitas. 

Ager,  Mittie Ager. 

Albee,  Nellie  M San  Jose. 

Alexander,  Mary  T. .  .  .  .  .Willows. 

Alford,  Daisy Tulare. 

Allen,  Dorothy  L San  Jose. 

Allen,  Kittie  F Santa  Cruz. 

Alvord,  Lottie  H Red  Bluff. 

Anthony,  Edith   .  .  .Pacific  Grove. 

Ashmore,  Florence San  Jose. 

Ashurst,  Bert Panoche. 

Bagley,  Nellie .    Los  Gatos. 

Baldwin,  Edith San  Jose. 

Barrows,  Estelle San  Jose. 

Beard,  Anna  A Yreka. 

Beckwith,  Maud Hydesville. 

Behrns,  Lizzie  E.  .  .   Georgetown. 


Bell,  Katie  A Arroyo  Grande. 

Berg,  Julia   Woodland. 

Birdsall,  Kathrine.San  Francisco. 

Bishop,  Mabel  G San  Jose. 

Bissell,  Marian  F" Martinez. 

Black,  Amelia  C Blanco. 

Blaisdell,  Edith  M Martinez. 

Boswell,  Jennie  L Danville. 

Boucher,  Emily Fresno. 

Bowers,  Mary  M San  Jose. 

Brown,  Jessie  B Santa  Clara. 

Bryant,  Lillis Gait. 

Buckley,  Marsely San  Jose. 

Burge,  Eugene  O.  .  .  .Taylorsville. 

Burns,  Delia San  Jose. 

Burns,  L.  Mellie San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Stella  R San  Jose. 
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Carll,  Frank San  Jose. 

Carr,  Nellie     Guerneville. 

Carson,  Ellard  W San  Jose\ 

Cavarly,  Jennie  D.  San  Francisco. 

Case,  Nell Turlock. 

Chase,  S.  Belle San  Jose\ 

Cheatham,  M.  Myrtle Tulare. 

Church,  Margaret  E Modesto. 

Clark,  Augustina  M. .  .San  Rafael. 

Clark,  Lelia  E San  Jose\ 

Clark,  Lydia   Merced. 

Cline,  Alice  E Madera. 

Close,  Mattie  L San  Jose. 

Collins,  Bessie  F. .  .San  Francisco. 
Considine,  Mary  E 

Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Cook,  Adella Campbells. 

Cook,  Blanche San  Jose\ 

Cook,  Gertrude  E Calistoga. 

Copren,  William  J.  E Sattley. 

Cox,  Fannie San  Jose. 

Crichton,  Alice  I San  Jose. 

Crow,  Joseph  W Hollister. 

Cutler,  Lealia  M El  Dorado. 

Dalton,  Gertie Eureka. 

Daly,  John  S Antelope. 

Daniels,  Kate  F.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Dawson,  Mabel San  Jose. 

DeNise,  Irene  F San  Jose. 

Dias,  Joseph  J Walnut  Creek. 

Dietz,  Edith  L. Guerneville. 

Doten,  Bessie  T Santa  Clara. 

Dougherty,  Mary  C San  Juan. 

Dower,  Elizabeth  B.  .San  Andreas. 

Dowling,  Agnes Ukiah. 

Doyle,  Kate  E San  Jose. 

Dresser,  Carrie  M Los  Gatos. 

Drewry,  Ida '. San  Jose. 

Dudley,  Louise  M San  Jose\ 

Duncan,  Edith  V Gilroy. 

Duncan,  Edna  G Gilroy. 

Dunstan,  Elva  H. .   New  Almaden. 

Dutot,  Fannie San  Jose. 

Earle,  Cornelia.  .  .  .San  Francisco. 

Edgar,  Lorena San  Jose\ 

Edwards,  Cecelia San  Jose. 

Ellis,  Evangeline  E 

San  Francisco. 

Emery,  Dora Alvarado. 


Evans,  Hattie  C Dunnigan. 

Evans,  Nellie Milpitas. 

Fairchild,  Melvina  K Yreka. 

Falla,  Stella Tulare. 

Farneman,  Emma  J Bodie.' 

Farrell,  Lizzie San  Jose*. 

P'erguson,  M.  Edith.  .  .    Rio  Vista. 

F'inch,  Daisy  B *  .  .  .  .  FAolsom. 

Fishback,  Evaline Yolo. 

Fishback,  Lizzie Woodland. 

Fisher,  Maggie Parkfield. 

Fitch,  Jessie  E Auburn. 

Floyd,  Annie Hollister. 

Forden,  Lena San  Jose. 

Forden,  Sadie San  Jose\ 

Foss,  Nelle  D Hopland. 

Freyschlag,  Minnie San  Jose. 

Garibaldi,  Jennie Merced. 

Gericke,  Annie  M Tomales. 

Gilliam,  Emma Madison. 

Gilligan,  Hannah  E. .  .San  Mateo. 

Griffin,  Bessie Visalia. 

Grozelier,  Louise.  .San  Francisco. 

Grunig,  Eda   San  Jose. 

Grunig,  Minnie San  Jose. 

Grunig,  Tillie San  Jose. 

Hallengren,  Lenore.  .Healdsburg. 

Halsey,  Gertrude  E San  Jose. 

Hamilton,  Carrie Hollister. 

Hamilton,  Maggie  A.  .  .Rio  Vista. 

Hamlin,  Addie Los  Gatos. 

Hancock,  John Hacienda. 

Hanna,  Clare  S Eureka. 

Harper,  Charles  K Oleander. 

Harvey,  Edna  A San  Jose. 

Hawkins,  Irene San  Rafael. 

Heger,  Lottie  V Ukiah. 

Heger,  Martha Ukiah. 

Heidorn,  Katie  M Antioch. 

Heple,  Henrietta San  Jose. 

Higby,  Sarah  L Oakland. 

Hirsch,  Eva Ukiah. 

Hocker,  Mary  T Weaverville. 

Holmes,  Elma  I San  Jose. 

Hooke,  Bessie :  .  Ukiah. 

Houghton,  Estelle.San  Francisco. 

Howe,  Bertha  E Santa  Cruz. 

Howe,  Philena  A..  .Potter  Valley. 
Howie,  Carleton San  Jose. 
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Hughson,  Edna  M Modesto. 

Hughson,  Minnie  L Modesto. 

Hurst,  H.  Rena San  Ramon. 

Ingalls,  Blanche  H San  Jose. 

Irons,  Maud  A San  Jose. 

Jack,  Lula  M Lockeford. 

Jamieson,  Jessie  McD 

San  Quentin. 

Jeffries,  Annie  L Hollister. 

Johnson,  Bertha Hollister. 

Johnston,  Lizzie  W Traver. 

Kanstrup,  M.  Elizabeth.  .    Fresno. 

Keefe,  Mary San  Jose. 

Kell,  Julia  I San  Jose. 

Kelly,  M.  Josie San  Jose. 

Kelton,  Genevieve Ukiah. 

Kerrins,  Annie  L Mariposa. 

King,  Annie  V Los  Gatos. 

Knight,  Viola Lodi. 

Lake,  Carrie  B 

Seattle,  Washington. 

La  Montague,  Laura  P.  Los  Gatos. 

Larmon,  Clara  E Berryessa. 

Ledden,  Eva  E. .  .  .San  Francisco. 

Lee,  Bertha San  Jose. 

Lehman,  Anna  E Cambria. 

Levin,  R.  Anna  .   Mountain  View. 

Levings,  Nellie  W San  Jose. 

Livingston,  Mary  E 

San  Francisco. 

Lowther,  Jennie. San  Luis  Obispo. 

Lucy,  Estelle  E Vallejo. 

Maddock,  Nellie San  Rafael. 

Mahan,  David  J Blue  Lake. 

Mahan,  Rebecca Blue  Lake. 

Manley,  Ida  M San  Jose. 

Matlock,  Pearl  H San  Jose. 

Mattart,  Edith  E.  .  .   Salinas  City. 

May,  Jessie Areata. 

McAllister,  Alice  M. .   San  Rafael. 

McCabe,  Bessie  C San  Jose. 

McCaig,  Mary  M Marys ville. 

McCauley,  Lizzie  A    ....  Danville. 

McConnell,  Lizzie   Parkfield. 

McDonald,  Letitia  A Vallejo. 

McGinniss,  Genevieve  A 

San  Jose. 

Mclsaac,  Flora  R Nicasio. 

McKeever,  Genevieve    Haywards. 


I 


McKenzie,  Katie Antelope. 

McLaughlin,  Mary San  Ardo. 

Megerle,  Ella Clements. 

Melvin,  Fannie Vallejo. 

Merrill,  Eva Dudley. 

Miller,  Lillian  F San  Jose. 

Montgomery,  Bertie San  Jose. 

Morell,  Maggie  E Woodland. 

Morrin,  Mabel  E Rumsey. 

Morris,  Muasette  R Vacaville. 

Murphy,  Minnie  A. San  Jose. 

Murray,  Abrena  J.  San  Francisco. 

Murray,  \V.  Carl Mendocino. 

Nichols,  Lydia San  Jose. 

Nicholson,  Margaret San  Jose. 

Nikirk,  Mabel  A San  Jose. 

Oches,  Bertha Fresno. 

Painter,  Olive  M Alameda. 

Parker,  Alice  C .  .  Danville. 

Patriquin,  Jennie  A Parkfield. 

Patterson,  Eva  L Fresno. 

Pauly,  Leo  G Tehachapi. 

Perley,  Mabel Modesto. 

Phelan,  Mary  C 

Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Philippi,  Carl  J Sacramento. 

Phillips,  Alice  E Bachelor. 

Plumley,  Willard  O Byron. 

Proops,  Rose.  .   Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Pugh,  Florence  E Anderson. 

Ralston,  Stella  H Placerville. 

Richey,  Nellie  B. San  Jose. 

Robertson,  William San  Jose. 

Rosencrans,  E.  Jay  ....  Berryessa. 
Rowe,  Nellie  E 

Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Rowe,  Rebecca Santa  Rosa. 

Rucker,  Ethel  L Santa  Clara. 

Rucker,  Gertrude  A.. Santa  Clara. 

Rude,  Anna  E San  Jose. 

Russell,  Alice  M Milpitas. 

Salcido,  Lenore  C.  .San  Andreas. 

Sander,  Mary  J Sebastopol. 

Schulz,  Anna.  .  ." 

Carson  City,  Nevada. 

Shartzer,  Callie  G San  Jose. 

Simpson,  Louise.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Smith,  Mollie Benicia. 

Smyth,  Irene  A Loomis. 
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Snyder,  Mamie  A Evergreen. 

Spencer,  Wirt  D Eureka. 

Starbuck,  Mamie  B 

New  England  Mills. 

Steffani,  Norma  C San  Jose\ 

Steinmetz,  Clara  C. .  .   Santa  Cruz. 

Stewart,  Flora  E. Cayucos. 

Sullivan,  Frances San  Jose. 

Sund,  Ida  May Los  Gatos. 

Taylor,  Lizzie  M Jackson. 

Thomas,  Clara  F Madrone. 

Thompson,  Frankie  L 

Santa  Clara. 

Thompson,  Roberta  A. 

Redwood  City. 


Thorne,  Nellie  M Lafayette. 

Thorp,  Lulu Lodi. 

Tindell,  Ella Lodi. 

Tolman,  Eva  D. Salinas  City. 

Ware,  Myrtle San  Jose\ 

Washington,  E.  Ethel.  .San  Jose. 

Webster,  M.  Angie Martinez. 

Westgate,  Stella Rio  Vista. 

Wilber,  Lottie  M Mendocino. 

Wilson,  Eldana  A Vallejo. 

Wilson,  Hetty  May Eureka. 

Wise,  Flora  E Oakland. 

Wright,  Katherine  M.  .  .San  Jos£. 
Yates,  Ivy Castro ville. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
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Abbott,  Edgar 
Adel,  Grace 
Allison,  Camille 
Anderson,  Leslie 
Austin,  Reginald 
Baker,  Jewett 
Bailey,  Robert 
Bailey,  George 
Bailey,  Sydney 
Bailey,  Laura 
Barr,  Marian 
Barre,  Eugene 
Barre,  Antoinette 
Barovich,  Lulu 
Basse,  Emma 
Bayle,  Felix 
Bayle,  Lea 
Bean,  Jennie 
Beaulieu,  Adele 
Bell,  Redward 
Bell,  Eric 
Bell,  F.nid 
Berger,  Tulie 
Bourguignon,  Frank 
Boucher,  Lottie 
Bowers,  Edith 
Bowman,  Melville 
Boyles,  Minnie 
Branham,  Charley 
Brewer,  Daisy 
Brewer,  Florence 
Breyfogle,  Vida 


Breyfogle,  Charles 
Brotherton,  Henry 
Burchenal,  Charles 
Burns,  Ralph 
Burrel,  Lulu 
Burrel,  Mae 
Bynon,  Rachael 
Caldwell,  Ethel 
Caldwell,  Louise 
Caldwell,  Roberta 
Cambers,  Dora 
Carmichael,  Thomas 
Carroll,  Mary 
Carroll,  Nellie 
Carson,  Mary 
Cavallaro,  Anna 
Chappel,  Mabel 
Childs,  Blanche 
Christenson,  Delia 
Clark,  Lydia 
Clark,  Mamie 
Clevenger,  Ivan 
Clevenger,  Violet 
Clifton,  Edna 
Clifton,  Mabel 
Conner,  Kate 
Conner,  Lizzie 
Corcoran,  Tito 
Corkery,  Mamie 
Corkery,  Nellie 
Cottle,  Blanche 
Cross,  Frank 


Cutler,  Henry 
Davies,  Isabella 
Davis,  May 
De  la  Roza,  Leo 
De  Long,  Birdie 
Denman,  Walter 
Dennis,  Tessie 
Devine,  Lizzie 
Devine,  Neil 
Dinsmore,  Rita 
Dodge,  Jessie 
Donley,  Willie 
Dorn,  Carl 
Dow,  Millie 
Dreman,  Edna 
Drennon,  Ella 
Dwyer,  Pearl 
Ecker,  Edna 
Edmundson,  Jennie 
English,  Frank 
FAay,  Grace 
Fenillard,  Aimee 
Ficklin,  Mirtha 
Finigan,  Constance 
Finigan,  Dollie 
Ford,  Gertrude 
Fox,  Emma 
FVazer,  Lizzie 
Fuller,  Fannie 
Gallagher,  Mabel 
Gass,  Ara 
Gavin,  Kate 
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Geoffrey,  August 
Geoffrey,  Willie 
George,  Everett 
Gillespie,  Claude 
Gorham,  Perry 
Graeme,  Millicent 
Graeter,  Frankie 
Grandstaff,  Grace 
Grant,  Gertrude 
Grant,  Mattie 
Haggerty,  Louise 
Hale,  Clarissa 
Hall,  Lois 
Hall,  Mercedes 
Hannon,  Lindley 
Hanscom,  Myrtle 
Hart,  Nellie 
Harter,  Loyd 
Harris,  Leroy 
Hatch,  George 
Hatch,  Jackson 
Hathaway,  Laura 
Heald,  Ruby 
Holland,  Lottie 
Holmes,  Emily 
Howard,  Lizzie 
Hungerford,  Nellie 
Hunt,  Marion 
Hunter,  Edna 
Huntington,  Fred 
Ingel,  Ada 
Ingle,  Ora 
James,  Agnes 
James,  Jennie 
Jarman,  Katie 
Jenkin,  Annie 
Johnson,  Aurilla 
Jones,  Susette 
Jones,  Susie 
Jordan,  Leonard 
Judd,  Mabel 

1.  Kell,  Margaret 
Kelley,  Mamie 
Kennedy,  Karl 
Kennedy,  Margaret 

I  King,  Florence 
King,  Frank 

I  King,  Louie 
King,  Luena 


Kittredge,  Florence 
Kleeberger,  Frank 
Kottinger,  Josie 
Kynock,  Ethel 
Lamb,  Chester 
Lamb,  Fayette 
Lang,  Harry 
Lazier,  Mamie 
Lenz,  Annie 
Lenz,  George 
Lenz,  Louise 
Letton,  Anna 
Letton,  Pearl 
Lion,  Clara 
Lonergan,  Edna 
Lord,  Elsa 
Lorentzen,  Edna 
Lorigan,  Barthol 
Lorigan,  Burgis 
Loudon,  Maude 
Lovely,  Clara 
Lowe,  Duncan 
Lundy,  Sadie 
Lynde,  George 
Mackenzie,  Donald 
Mackenzie,  Marie 
Mackey,  Bessie 
Marmalejo,  Belle 
Martin,  Bertha 
Martin,  Francis 
McCabe,  Josie 
McGeoghegan,  Tom 
McGinley,  Nellie 
McGraw,  Louise 
McGraw,  Jessie 
McGraw,  Sydney 
McGuire,  Kathryn 
McKiernan,  Nellie 
McKillup,  Jennie 
McPherson,  Grace 
Miller,  Maud 
Montgomery,  Coralie 
Montgomery,  Seymour 
Moore,  Mary 
Morey,  Bernice 
Morphy,  Maggie 
Muller,  Lena 
Murray,  Fred 
Nauman,  Etta 


Nelson,  Leonard 
Ney,  Clara 
Northrup,  Grace 
O'Connell,  Jeanette 
O'Neill,  Clara 
Owen,  Alice 
Owen,  Burt 
Park,  Ethelred 
Park,  James 
Pascoe,  Ethel 
Patchett,  Emma 
Payne,  Belle 
Pepper,  Mattie 
Perkins,  Raymond 
Philippi,  Louis 
Pickle,  Noble 
Pieper,  Olga 
Pitman.  Mary 
Pixley,  Lulu 
Plyler,  Susie 
Poole,  Ivy 
Potter,  Wallis 
Pyle,  Ethel 
Quilty,  Hattie 
Quivey,  Frank 
Quivey,  Lillian 
Randall,  Stasia 
Ransome,  Bessie 
Rattan,  Georgia 
Reardon,  Kittie 
Reardon,  Lizzie 
Richards,  Charlie 
Richards,  Percy 
Richey,  Mabel 
Ricketts,  Georgie 
Robinson,  Porter 
Rooker,  Feimetta 
Rosenthal,  Phyllis 
Ross,  Alice 
Ross,  Dwight 
Ross,  Grace 
Ross,  Irma 
Ross,  Maud 
Scanlan,  Kate 
Schiele,  Jennie 
Schoof,  Percy 
Schroder,  Nellie 
Schultzberg,  George 
Schumacher,  May 
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Sehorn,  Blair 
Simons,  Abbie 
Simons,  Lizzie 
Simonton,  Helen 
Simpson,  Yale 
Smith,  Clark 
Smith,  George 
Southern,  May 
Southern,  Willis 
Spencer,  Julia 
Spencer,  Lucian 
Staffler,  Jessie 
Staffani,  Lillie 
Swenson,  Carl 
Swenson,  Selma 
Taber,  Wesley 
Tayler,  Nellie 


Tayler,  Willie 
Tennant,  Hazel 
Tennant,  John 
Tennant,  Margaret 
Thomas,  Hattie 
Thorn,  Ruby 
Thurston,  Mabel 
Thwaits,  Thomas 
Tooze,  Addie 
Tureman,  Lettie 
Upham,  Edith 
Upham,  Ethel 
Van  Doren,  Iva 
Van  Sant,  Clayton 
Wagner,  Carlie 
Walker,  Robert 
Walters,  Roy 


Ward,  James 
Washington,  Claire 
Waterman,  Amy 
White,  Edgar 
White,  Mallie 
Williams,  Bessie 
Williams,  Eddie 
Williams,  Virginia 
Wislocki,  Eric 
Wislocki,  Wilma 
Woodward,  Gideon 
Wright,  Hadley 
Wright,  Katie 
Young,  Agnes 
Young,   Francis 
Young,  Harriet 


Note. — Students  are  catalogued  in  those  classes  in  which  they  worked 
during  the  last  month  of  their  connection  with  the  school. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


354.  The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose  and  at  Los  Angeles,  and  any 
Normal  School  established  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  by  the  State,  shall  be  known  as  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  shall  each  have  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  follows: 
The  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
members  of  each  Board,  and  there  shall  be  five  members,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  five  years,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  pro- 
vided, that  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  office  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  shall  hold  office  until  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed;  provided,  that  no  appoint- 
ment made  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  term  of  more 
than  five  years,  and  the  Trustees  in  office  when  this  Act  takes  effect  shall 
become  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  located 
nearest  to  their  residences,  and  the  members  of  any  Board  of  Trustees, 
when  first  appointed  and  organized,  shall  classify  themselves  so  that  the 
term  of  one  Trustee  shall  expire  annually. 

1487.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  for  their  objects  the  education 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

1488.  The  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California. 

1489.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows: 
First — To  elect  a  Secretary,  wrho  shall  receive  such  salary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Board. 

Second — To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  school. 

Third — To  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school,  and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutes. 

Fourth — To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture, 
stationery,  and  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Fifth — To  establish  and  maintain  training  or  model  schools,  and  re- 
quire the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  to  teach  and  instruct  classes 
therein. 

Sixth — To  elect  a  Principal  and  other  necessary  teachers,  fix  their 
salaries,  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

Seventh — To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  school. 

Eighth — To  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  money  received  from  tuition 
or  from  donations.     In  no  event  shall  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the      j£ 
support  of  the  school,  or  received  from  tuition  or  donations,  be  paid  or       I 
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used  for  compensation  or  traveling  expenses  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
school,  except  when  attending  the  joint  meetings  provided  for  by  section 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Political  Code  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  each  Trustee  attending  such  meetings  shall 
receive  the  same  mileage  as  is  allowed  by  law  to  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, for  not  more  than  two  meetings  in  each  school  year. 

Ninth — To  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school. 

Tenth — To  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Eleventh — To  annually  report  to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  all  their 
transactions,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

Twelfth — To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  principal  teacher's 
annual  report. 

Thirteenth — To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
is  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings; 
provided,  that  such  person  shall  have  at  least  thirty  days'  previous  notice 
of  such  contemplated  action,  and  shall,  if  he  asks  it,  be  heard  in  his  own 
defense. 

1490.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  must  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
year,  and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  when 
directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1491.  The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  must  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  must  give  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  special  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

1492.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  each  school  year,  alternately,  at  the 
different  State  Normal  Schools.  The  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  San 
Jose\  and  thereafter  at  the  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  order  of  their 
organization.  At  such  meetings  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty: 

First — To  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  State  series  of  text-books  shall  be  used,  when 
published,  in  the  grades  and  classes  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

Second— Ho  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  standard 
for  graduation  from  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1494.  Every  person  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Normal  School  course 
must  be: 

First — Of  good  moral  character. 
Second — Of  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Third — Of  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be  admitted 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  restriction. 

1495.  Teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grades 
may  be  admitted  from  the  State  at  large. 

1496.  Persons  resident  of  another  State  may  be  admitted  upon  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  Governor  or  Superintendent  of  Schools 
thereof. 

1497.  Every  person  making  application  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to 
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the  Normal  School  must,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file 
with  the  Principal  of  the  school  a  declaration  that  he  enters  the  school 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where 
the  applicant  resides. 

1501.  The  Principal  of  each  State  Normal  School  must  make  a  detailed 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  pupils, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Board  may  require  or  he  may  think 
useful. 

1502.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  Normal  School,  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  may  grant  permission  to  the  Principal,  or  any  teacher  of  such 
school,  to  attend  any  County  Institute,  and  give  instruction  on  subjects 
relating  to  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1503.  First — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Normal  School, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may  issue  to  those  pupils  who 
worthily  complete  the  full  course  of  study  and  training  prescribed,  a 
diploma  of  graduation. 

Second — Said  diploma  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  a  grammar 
grade  certificate  from  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  in  the  State. 

Third — Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  recommenda- 
tion showing  that  the  holder  of  a  Normal  School  diploma  has  had  a 
successful  experience  of  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
subsequent  to  the  granting  of  such  diploma,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  document,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  showing  such  fact.  The  said  diploma, 
accompanied  by  said  document  of  the  State  Board  attached  thereto, 

\  shall  become  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
Primary  or  Grammar  School  in  the  State,  valid  until  such  time  as  the 

1  said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in  subdivision  thirteen   of 
section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  this  Code. 

Fourth — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document  referred  to 
in  subdivision  third  of  this  section  to  any  City,  City  and  County,  or 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  Superintendent  shall  record  the 
name  of  the  holder  thereof  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  his 
office,  and  the  holder  thereof  shall  thenceforth  be  absolved  from  the 
requirement  of  subdivision  first  of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  of  this  Code. 

Fifth — Said  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  Normal  School  in  this 
State,  when  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  granted  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  the  holder  thereof,  subsequent  to  receiv- 
ing said  diploma,  has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  State  University,  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  High  School  certificate  authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  School,  and  in  any  High  School  in 
this  State,  except  those  in  wThich  the  holder  wrould  be  required  to  teach 

I  languages  other  than  the  English.  & 

1504.  The  Boards  of  Trustees,  or  such  Trustees  as  attend  the  joint       t 
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meetings,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive 
such  compensation,  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  for  each  joint  meeting, 
as  the  Trustees  present  at  the  meeting  may  order  paid.  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  meetings  of 
the  Trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of 
any  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  or  the  text-books  to  be  adopted 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1505.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  visit  each  school 
from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management,  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  require  such  reports  as  he 
deems  proper  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  same. 

1507.  Each  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  presentation  of  the 
order  aforesaid,  signed  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  the  Controller  of 
State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  any  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  appropriated 
and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Treasurer 
must  pay  such  warrants  on  presentation. 
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BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 


OF   THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


Ex  Officio  Members  of  Each  Board: 

H.   H.  MARKHAM Governor. 

J.  W.  ANDERSON State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Board  of  the  School  at  San  fose: 

PHILO  HERSEY Santa  Clara. 

RALPH  LOWE San  Jose. 

A.  L.  RHODES San  Jose. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY San  Jose. 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS San  Luis  Obispo. 

Board  of  the  School  at  Los  Angeles : 

A.  S.  DAVIDSON San  Bernardino. 

A.  E.  POMEROY Los  Angeles. 

JOHN  MANSFIELD Los  Angeles. 

T.  P.  LUKENS Pasadena. 

F.  P.  MOLYNEAUX Pomona. 

Board  of  the  School  at  Chico  : 

F.  C.  LUSK Chico. 

JOHN  BIDWELL   Chico. 

A.  H.  CREW % Chico. 

J.  S.  CONE Red  Bluff. 

I  F.  H.  GREELEY    Marvsville. 
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BOARD  OF   TRUSTEES. 


H.  H.  MARKHAM    Governor. 

Ex  officio. 

J.  W.  ANDERSON Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ex  officio. 

PHILO  HBRSEY Santa  Clara. 

RALPH  LOWE San  Jose. 

A.  L.  RHODES San  Jose. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY Sau  Jose. 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS San  Luis  Obispo. 

Officers  of  the   Board. 
PHILO  HERSEY President. 

RALPH  LOWE Yice-President. 

RUTH  ROYCE Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 
PHILO  HERSEY.  RALPH  LOWE. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY. 
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FACULTY,  1893-94 


Chas.  W.  Childs,  Principal Principles  of  Teaching. 

CtKO.  R.  KleEbERGER,  Vice-Principal 

Psychology  and  Physical  Geography. 

Elizabeth  MacKinnon,  Preceptress Geography. 

*  Cornelia  Walker Pedagogy  and  Methods. 

*  Eva  V.  Joseph Psychology  and  Botany. 

A.  H.  Randall Physics. 

R.  S.  Holway Chemistry. 

Volney  Rattan  . Botany  and  Zoology. 

M.  ETTiE  Kinney '. Physiology  and  Zoology. 

IvORA  Scudamore Mathematics. 

A.  H.  Washburn Mathematics. 

Helen  S.  Wright Literature  and  Grammar. 

Nettie  C.  Daniels English. 

Laura  Bethell English. 

Violet  D.  Jayne English. 

Anna  C.  Gildea Reading  and  Physical  Culture. 

Gerhard  Schooe Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

Elizabeth  Buckingham Drawing  and  History. 

James  E.  AddicoTT Manual  Training  and  Geometry. 

J.  H.  Eewood Music. 

Ruth  Royce Librarian. 

Helen  M.  Sprague Assistant  Librarian. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush Curator  of  Museum. 

Training   Department. 
Mary  P.  Adams .". Principal. 

Critic   J'cachcrs  in  Grammar  Grades. 

Kate  Cozzens.  Rebecca  F.  English. 

Critic   Teachers  in  Primary  Grades. 

All  IE  M.  Felker.  *  Ellen  F.  Kelly. 

-Fanny  R.  Schallenberger. 

*  Part  of  the  year. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools,  at  a 
joint  meeting  held  April  10,  1894,  adopted  a  course  consisting  of  four 
years,  to  be  designated — P'irst  Year,  Second  Year,  Third  Year,  and  Fourth 
Year.  The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  will  be  granted 
upon  completion  of  the  present  three  years'  course,  until  January,  1897. 
After  that  date,  diplomas  will  be  granted  only  upon  completion  of  the 
four  years'  course.  Students  who  enter  in  September,  1894,  must  take 
the  four  years'  course,  unless  enough  advanced  standings  are  granted  to 
enable  them  to  complete  the  three  years'  course  by  January,  1897.* 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

1.  Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Normal 
Schools  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character  and  good  bodily  health. 

2.  Candidates  holding  any  one  of  the  following  credentials  may  be 
admitted  to  the  first  term  of  the  First  Year  without  examination: 

(a)  A  County  Grammar  School  Diploma. 

(b)  A  High  School  Diploma. 

(c)  A  Teacher's  Certificate  of  any  grade. 

(d)  A  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  ninth  year  of  California  city 
schools;  provided,  that  the  applicant  presents  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  City  Superintendent,  or,  in  case  of  cities  having  no  Super- 
intendent, from  the  Principal  of  the  school  granting  the  certificate. 

(e)  Applicants  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  also  be  admitted, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  when  they  present  certificates  or  diplo- 
mas equivalent  to  the  above.  Non-residents  of  California  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  thirty  dollars  per  year. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  either  term  (September  or  February),  applicants 
holding  none  of  the  above  credentials  may  be  admitted  upon  examina- 
tion. 

.  For  admission  to  the  first  term  of  the  First  Year,  applicants  are 
examined  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  reading,  with 
diacritical  marking,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

For  admission  to  higher  classes,  the  examination  is  made  upon  all 
preliminary  studies  and  all  the  studies  of  the  preceding  grades. 

None  are  admitted  to  the  final  year  of  the  course  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  this  year  will  be  examined  in 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  subjects. 

While  pupils  may  enter  any  class  for  which  they  are  qualified,  a  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  taking  the  full  elementary  course,  to 
secure  that  thoroughness  of  drill  necessary  to  the  skillful  teacher. 

To  enter  the  first  year  upon  examination,  a  degree  of  training  and 
scholarship  is  required  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the  best  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  Grammar  School  grade,  as  prescribed  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State. 

*  For  present  three  years'  course,  see  pages  13-14;  for  four  years'  course,  see  pages  14-15. 
2s 
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Recommended  graduates  of  High  Schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
California  State  University  will  be  registered  in  the  Middle  Class  while 
the  three  years'  course  is  followed,  and  thereafter  in  the  third  year  of 
the  four  years'  course.  Such  students  will  be  given  records  in  those  sub- 
jects of  their  High  School  work  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of 
the  Normal  School  in  the  same  subjects,  and  will  take  an  irregular  pro- 
gram covering  the  remaining  studies  of  the  course.  The  best  High 
School  graduates  should  complete  the  present  three  years'  course  in 
about  one  and  a  half  years,  and  the  four  years'  course  in  about  two 
years. 

4.  Pupils  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of  the  school. 
The  Faculty  have,  however,  power  to  suspend  this  rule  in  cases  which, 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  they  may  consider  exceptional.  None 
are,  wider  any  circumstances,  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  final  year  after 
the  first  examination  each  term,  as  none  are  graduated  who  have  not 
been  one  year  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

Examinations  for  admission  begin  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  days  desig- 
nated in  the  calendar  (p.  8),  at  which  time  all  new  pupils  must  present 
themselves. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  make  and  sign  the  following 
declaration:  "I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is 
to  fit  myself  for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  California  "  (or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  applicant  resides), 
and  to  make  a  deposit  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  which  will  be  refunded  when 
they  leave,  if  clear  on  the  books  of  the  Librarian,  and  if  there  are  no 
charges  for  injury  to  reference  books,  building,  or  furniture. 

School  Work  and  Graduation. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  school,  each  pupil  is  given  a  folder,  upon 
which  his  standing  in  each  subject  is  recorded  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  and  guardians  will  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  advancement  of  those  under  their  charge  to 
examine  these  folders  and  ascertain  the  standing  attained. 

The  work  of  pupils,  as  indicated  by  frequent  oral  and  written  recita-- 
tions,  is  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  show  either  incapacity  or  unwill- 
ingness to  do  the  required  work,  the  pupils  are  assigned  to  lower  classes, 
or  are  excused  from  attendance. 

No  pupil  is  promoted  from  a  given  class  until  he  has  made  a  satisfac- 
tory record  in  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  State 
School  Law,  accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  Primary 
or  Grammar  School  of  the  State.  In  the  other  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  also,  teachers'  certificates  are  granted  upon  California 
Normal  School  diplomas. 

Graduates,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required  to  sign  the 
following  obligation  : 

"  I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
&  at  San  Jose*  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation,  and 
1       once  a  year  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession  of  teaching;    , 
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and  when  I  shall  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him,  with 
the  cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  reports  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my  diploma." 

Graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  State  University 
and  to  the  Stanford  University  on  their  diplomas,  and  in  the  subjects 
studied  in  those  institutions  are  accredited  with  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  done  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

Both  of  these  Universities  have  provided  for  a  special  pedagogical 
course. 

General  Suggestions. 

Pupils  preparing  to  enter  the  school  should  read  these  conditions  care- 
fully, and  should  study  with  great  attention  the  Course  of  Study.  From 
these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  accuracy,  what  class, 
and  what  term,  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
an  expense  of  about  ten  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  purposes: 
An  herbarium  and  other  appliances  for  the  study  of  botany,  chemical 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  laboratory  practice,  and  material  for  manual 
training. 

The  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  having  taken  a  general  course  of  read- 
ing before  entering  on  the  work  of  higher  classes  are  so  apparent,  that 
candidates  for  admission  to  classes  beyond  the  First  Year  will  be  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  what  standard  works  of  literature  they  have 
read.  The  result  of  this  examination  will  exert  a  strong  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  final  acceptance  of  the  pupil,  and  his  assignment  to  a  class 
in  the  school. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Wish  to  Enter  the  Normal  School. 

1.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  complete  the  severe  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed unless  you  have  good  bodily  health,  and  having  this,  it  should 
Sin  no  case  be  jeopardized  by  attempting  to  practice  the  false  economy  of 
living  without  sufficient  or  suitable  food  or  necessary  comforts. 
"  2.  Experience  has  shown  that  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  pupil  can 
do  full  justice  to  school  work  and  his  own  bodily  health,  while  earning 
even  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  work  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  Course  of  Study  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
you  have  thoroughly  accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  difference 
between  the  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher  and  by  one  who  is  merely 
expecting  to  become  a  general  scholar. 

4.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.  There  will  be  no 
time  in  any  class,  especially  the  Senior  Class,  to  make  up  back  studies. 
Many  who  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes  fail  to  do  the  work  well, 
from  lack  of  elementary  training,  and  regret  not  having  begun  work  here 
in  lower  grades. 

5.  To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school,  ask,  and 
be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  questions: 

{a)  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding?  Do  I  recognize  and 
|:an  I  use  properly  the  diacritical  marks?  & 

1    (&)  Am  I  a  good  speller?  .  j^ 
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(c)  Can  I  write  rapidly  and  legibly? 

(d)  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

(e)  Do  I  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of  elementary  arithme- 
tic through  the  simple  problems  of  percentage,  and  am  I  skillful  in  their 
application?     Have  I  been  well  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic? 

{/)  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good  English?  Am  I 
familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  the  general  rules  for 
punctuation?  Can  I  analyze  correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence, 
classify  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

(g)  Have  I  a  mental  picture  of  each  continent,  so  that  I  can  see  clearly 
the  mountain  and  river  systems?  Can  I,  from  memory,  represent  these 
continents,  with  their  mountain  and  river  systems,  by  sketch-maps  or 
sand-rnodels?  Can  I  locate  ten  important  cities  of  the  world,  and  give 
reasons  for  the  situation  of  each?  Can  I  locate  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  and  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  people?  Can  I  tell 
why  some  nations  lead  the  world  in  power,  civilization,  and  commerce, 
while  others  remain  insignificant  along  these  lines  of  development?  Can 
I  tell  the  characteristics  of  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
California  with  reference  to  climate,  productions,  and  occupations? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the  failures  of  appli- 
cants are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been  a  careful  student  in  any  good 
Grammar  School,  and  have  completed  its  work,  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  all  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work  for  which  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  not  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible. Every  negative  or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability 
of  your  admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will  be 
of  little  value  to  you  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class. 

6.  Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  possible,  nom- 
inating you  to  the  position.  This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you 
require. 

7.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text-books 
you  have. 

8.  Come,  expecting  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly;  to  make  study, 
your  first  and  only  aim  while  here;  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school.  If  you  cannot  come  with 
this  spirit,  or  if  you  lack  the  determination  to  carry  you  through  in  this 
spirit,  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  entering  a  Normal  School. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1894=95. 


FIRST   TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  3  and  4,  1894. 
Term  opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  5,  1894;  closes  Friday,  February  1,  1895. 
Holiday  vacation,  December  21,  1894,  to  January  7,  1895,  both  inclusive. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  4  and  5,  1895. 
Term  opens  Wednesday,  February  6,  1895;  closes  Friday,  June  28,  1895. 
Sp  Mid-term  vacatipn,  April  12  to  April  22,  1895,  both  inclusive.  ^ 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Expenses. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  classes  is  free  to  students  who  reside  in  Califor- 
nia. Boarding,  in  pleasant  private  families,  can  be  had  at  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  All  necessary  stationery  is  furnished, 
and  the  pupils  have  free  access  to  a  large  and  well-selected  library. 

Boarding. 

In  order  to  save  unpleasant  complications,  all  pupils  should  consult 
the  Principal  or  Preceptress  before  engaging  board.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  board  only  in  families  approved  by  the  Principal.  Even  in 
approved  places,  there  is  wide  room  for  choice,  and  while  freedom  is 
given  for  individual  choice,  pupils  will  do  well  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Principal  or  the  Preceptress,  and  generally  to  accept  this  advice. 

Training  Department. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  well-organized  Training  Department,  and  in 
this  the  pupil  teachers  find  ample  opportunity  to  apply  practically  the 
instruction  received  in  methods  of  teaching;  and  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  are  required  to  demonstrate  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School 
their  ability  to  teach  well,  before  being  recommended  for  graduation. 

The  Training  Department  covers  nine  years  of  school  work,  thus 
affording  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  in  every  grade 
included  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

1  The  Training  Department  building  contains  twenty-two  rooms,  which 
are  arranged  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  practice  teaching.  Each  floor 
consists  of  a  general  assembly  and  study  hall,  from  which  open  recita- 
tion-rooms adapted  to  the  various  lines  of  work  pursued.  In  each 
assembly  hall  is  a  large,  carefully  selected,  and  much  used  library. 

Pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Training  Department  are  admitted  to 
the  Normal  School,  but  the  Training  Department  is  in  no  sense  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  Normal.  Failure  to  pass  the  Normal  entrance 
examinations  is  hardly  evidence  of  fitness  to  enter  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Training  Department.  Those  who  are  admitted  under  such  circum- 
stances rarely  do  satisfactory  work.  Their  failures  are  along  special 
lines  and  they  need  special  instruction.  This  the  Training  Department 
is  not  intended  to  furnish.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  real  practice  teach- 
ing for  the  Normal  students,  and  to  give  its  own  pupils  a  symmetrical 
nine-year  educational  training. 

Tuition  in  the  Training  Department  is  twenty  dollars  per  year,  payable      rp 
quarterly.  1 
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Library. 

A  library  of  five  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is  accessible  to 
the  pupils,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a  well-supplied  school. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  school.  It  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected,  and  ■ 
consulted  hourly.  By  the  topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  use  and  favor,  the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate,  by 
reference  to  different  books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular 
book  to  master.  In  this  way,  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  one 
recitation  period  during  the  day  for  study.  Most  of  the  students  spend 
this  time  in  the  library  consulting  books  of  reference.  Large  additions 
are  made  annually;  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals — literary,  scientific,  professional,  and  general — and  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  literature 
upon  subjects  that  are  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 

The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  the  books,  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  Librarian  and  an  Assistant. 

Museum. 

The  school  has  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  additions  are  constantly  being  received.  Ample  room  has  been  pro- 
vided for  storing  and  displaying  any  donations  made,  and  friends  of  the 
school  are  earnestly  solicited  to  aid  in  enlarging  the  collection. 

The  museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  is  made  avail- 
able as  a  mean  of  culture  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  Regular 
instruction  is  given  to  classes,  by  the  Curator,  in  preparing  and  labeling 
specimens  for  study  with  the  microscope. 

Proper  acknowledgment  for  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection  is  made  in  the  Curator's  report. 

Apparatus. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  chemical  and  physical 
experiments.  Rooms  are  set  apart  in  which  students  acquire  knowledge 
in  physical  science  by  performing  experiments  with  apparatus  of  their 
own  construction. 

Manual  Training. 

Rooms  have  been  set  apart  and  tools  provided  for  a  course  in  Manual 
Training  continuous  through  the  Training  Department  and  Normal 
classes,  as  shown  in  the  "Course  of  Study."  This  work  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  is  now  fully  incorporated  as  an  important  part 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  clay-modeling  room  is  furnished  with  tables  and  shelves  prepared 
especially  for  the  work,  and  with  a  number  of  plaster  of  Paris  models. 

The  wood-working  department  consists  of  three  adjoining  rooms — one 
for  storing  the  stock,  one  for  gluing,  turning,  finishing,  etc.,  and  one,  the 
I       regular  class-room,  fully  equipped  with  benches  and  tools  to  accommodate 
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a  class  of  thirty-five.  There  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  tools,  benches, 
and  labeled  shelves  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  a  full  set  of  tools,  and  is  held  responsible  for  their  care 
and  arrangement. 

Order  is  made  an  essential  factor  in  manual  training;  all  of  the  work 
is  disciplinary.  The  elementary  work  in  mitering,  mortising,  dovetailing, 
etc.,  is  valuable  for  training  the  eye  and  hand,  but  the  chief  object  of  all 
manual  training  work  is  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The  true 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  skill  and  mental  power  acquired  by  the 
student,  and  not  in  finished  workmanship.  Making  things  in  systematic 
order  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 

Physical   Education. 

Physical  exercise  is  compulsory,  but  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  A  systematic  course  of  out-door  exercise  is  carried  on  at 
the  recess  period. 

The  students  are  arranged  in  divisions  on  the  parade-ground,  accord- 
ing to  physical  development  and  strength,  and  are  taught  by  other  more 
advanced  students  in  the  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of 
Physical  Education.  Instructions  are  given  by  the  teachers  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  in  the  matter  of  suitable  clothing  for  calisthenic 
drill. 

For  the  recess  work  dresses  of  walking  length  and  loose-fitting  waists 
are  required.  The  Jenness-Miller  gymnastic  costume,  or  one  similar,  is 
required  for  the  regular  work. 

A  military  company  is  maintained  for  the  young  men  of  the  school. 

Arms  are  furnished  by  the  State.     Each  student  is  expected  to  furnish 

his  own  cap.    The  equivalent  of  one  hour's  drill  per  week  for  three  years 

is  required  of  the  company.    The  commissioned  officers  are  selected  from 

the  higher  classes. 

Lick  Observatory. 

Through  the   courtesy   of  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  Director  of  the  Lick 

Observatory,   each   graduating   class    has   a    standing   invitation   for   a 

special  night  at  the  Observatory. 

Applications  for  Teachers. 

There  are  usually  connected  with  the  school,  or  in  correspondence  with 
the  Faculty,  persons  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  willing  to  accept  suit- 
able situations  when  offered. 

All  letters  in  reference  to  teachers,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered, 
and  if  applications  are  definite  enough,  teachers  can  generally  be  sup- 
plied.    Applications  should  state: 

i.  Male  or  female  teacher  required. 

2.  Grade  of  certificate  required. 

3.  Beginning  and  length  of  term. 

4.  Wages  and  price  of  board. 

5.  Route  of  travel,  and  approximate  expense  from  San  Francisco. 
The  work  under  this  head  is  all  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 

$|;      although  no  charge  is  made  to  either  trustees  or  teachers,  no  pains  are 
I      spared  in  the  effort  to  send  the  right  teacher  to  the  right  place. 
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Discipline. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the  matter 
of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be  admitted,  who  have  well- 
formed,  correct  habits.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  reform  school,  and  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  good 
working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly  dis- 
missed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  school.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to 
these  matters;  and  offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might  be 
passed  over  lightly,  are  here  viewed  as  indicating  the  unfitness  of  the 
offender  for  taking  charge  of  and  training  the  children  of  the  State.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
or  are  even  dismissed,  when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against 
them;  they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable  persons 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

No  publicity  is  given  to  such  cases,  except  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  school  from  false  accusations.  Nor  is  our  action  ever  taken 
with  a  view  of  punishing  the  offenders.  They  are  simply  permitted  to 
go  to  schools  where  they  or  their  parents  can  pay  for  the  work  of  disci- 
pline. The  State  can  afford  to  educate  for  teachers  only  those  above  the 
need  of  such  work. 

General  Remarks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  County  Superintendents,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Normal  School,  may  be  ready  to  advise  those  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  make  themselves  good  teachers  to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  school.  It  may  also,  in  all  kindness,  be  suggested  that  none  be  rec- 
ommended who  are  not  physically,  mentally \  and  morally  fitted  for  the 
profession.  The  fact  that  a  candidate  has  failed  at  an  examination  is, 
alone,  hardly  evidence  that  he  should  enter  a  Normal  School.  While  it 
is  our  aim,  by  faithful  effort,  to  fit  our  pupils  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
even  here  we  cannot  work  miracles,  and  there  are  those  of  whom  no 
amount  of  instructions,  and  no  thoroughness  of  training,  can  make  good 
teachers. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  spend 
as  much  of  their  unemployed  time  with  us  as  they  can  thus  use  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  They  will  be  made  welcome  for  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year.  Visiting  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  selected  courses 
of  work,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

CHAS.  W.  CHIIvDS, 

Principal. 


% 
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PRESENT  THREE  YEARS'  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

(For  pupils  who  graduate  before  February,  1897.) 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 


Junior  B. 

Junior  A. 

Professional  ... 

Methods  of 
Study  based  up- 
on Psychology- 
Six  weeks. 
Morals  and 
Manners— Four 
weeks. 

Methods  are  taught  in  connec- 
tion with   every  subject 
throughout  the  Course. 

Language 

Word  Analysis, 
including  Spell- 
ing— Ten  weeks. 

Sentence  Build- 
ing and  Compo- 
sition— Ten 
weeks. 

Composition  and  Literary  Read- 
ing— Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics  ... 

Geometry — 
Ten  weeks. 

Bookkeeping — 
Ten  weeks. 

Science 

Botany — Twenty  weeks. 

Zoology — 
Fifteen  weeks. 

General  Physi- 
ology— Five 

Geography- 
Ten  weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing — 
Ten  weeks. 

Reading- 
Ten  weeks. 

Drawing — 
Ten  weeks. 

Civics— Five 
weeks. 
Clay  Modeling- 
Five  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


MIDDLE    YEAR. 


Middle  B. 

Middle  A. 

Professional  _ .  _ 

Methods  in 
Flementary  Sci- 
ence, Number, 
and  Geogra- 
phy— Ten 
weeks. 

Methods  in 
Primary  Read- 
ing and 
Language — 
Ten  weeks. 

Language 

Reading — Twenty  weeks. 

Rhetoric— Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics  ... 

Arithmetic— Twenty  weeks. 

Algebra — Twenty  weeks. 

Human 
Physiology — 
Ten  weeks. 

Physics— Twenty  weeks. 

Drawing— Ten 
weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

History — Twenty  weeks. 
Manual  Training — Twenty  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


! 
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SENIOR    YEAR. 


Senior  B. 

Senior  A. 

Pedagogy — Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching— Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching  in  Training  Depart- 
ment—Ten weeks. 

Professional... 

History  of  Ed- 
ucation— Ten 
weeks. 

Principles  of 

Teaching— Ten 

weeks. 

Language 

Grammar  Reviews— Twenty 
weeks. 

Literature— Ten  weeks. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Arithmetic — 
Ten  weeks. 

Geometry — Twenty  weeks. 

Science 

Chemistry — Twenty  weeks. 

Physics — 
Ten  weeks. 

Physical  Geog- 
raphy— Ten 
weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing— Ten  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 

Fifteen  minutes   each  day  is  devoted  to 
lectures,  as  follows: 


general  exercises  and  brief 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Junior    

Hygiene   Phys- 
ical Culture. 

Travels  and  Bi- 
ography. 

Greek  and 
Roman  History. 

English  History. 

Middle    

General  News. 

Physical  Cult- 
ure. 

Astronomy. 

Senior 

General  Historv. 

Hygiene,  Phys- 
ical Culture. 

Geology. 

FOUR   YEARS'    COURSE    OF   STUDY. 

(For  pupils  who  graduate  after  January,  1897.) 


FIRST   YEAR. 


I 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Professional  ... 

Psychology — Ten  weeks. 

Language 

Composition  and  Word  Analysis-       Composition_Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics  ... 

Geometry— Ten  weeks. 

• 

Science 

Botany — Twenty  weeks.                    Zoology— Twenty  weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Reading— Ten  weeks. 
Drawing— Ten  weeks. 

General  History— Twenty  weeks. 

Clay  Modeling — Ten  weeks. 

Drawing — Ten  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 
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SECOND    YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Professional 


Pedagogy — Twenty  weeks. 


Language 


Rhetoric — Twenty  weeks. 


Mathematics  ... 


Algebra— Twenty  weeks. 
Bookkeeping — Ten  weeks. 


Arithmetic— Ten  weeks. 
Algebra — Ten  weeks. 


Science 


Physiology — Ten  weeks. 
Geography — Ten  weeks. 


Chemistry— Twenty  weeks. 


Miscellaneous 


Manual  Training— Twenty  weeks. 
Civics— Ten  weeks. 


Music  throughout  the  year. 


THIRD    YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Professional  ... 

Methods— Twenty  weeks. 

Teaching— Twenty  weeks. 

Language 

Grammar — Twenty  weeks. 

■ 

Mathematics  . . . 

Arithmetic— Twenty  weeks. 

Science... 

Chemistry— Ten  weeks. 
Physiology — Ten  weeks. 

Physics— Twenty  weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Reading— Ten  weeks. 

Drawing— Ten  weeks. 

U.  S.  History— Twenty  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


FOURTH    YEAR. 


First  Term.    '                                  Second  Term. 

|   - 

Professional  ... 

Teaching — Ten  weeks. 
History  of  Education— Ten  weeks. 

Psychology— Ten  weeks. 

Teaching— Ten  weeks. 

School  Economics — Ten  weeks. 

Language 

Literature— Twenty  weeks.                  Literature— Ten  weeks. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Geometry— Twenty  weeks.                   Geometry — Ten  weeks. 

Science Physics-Twenty  weeks.               Physical  Geography-Twenty 

Miscellaneous  .                                                                            Drawing— Ten  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 
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FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DETAIL. 


ENGLISH. 

The  course  in  English  aims  to  secure  a  correct  and  effective  use  of  the 
language,  and  to  give  a  proper  appreciation  of  literature.  Training  is 
given  in  Composition,  Word  Analysis,  Rhetoric,  Practical  Grammar,  and 
English  Literature.  Throughout  this  course,  attention  is  given  to  class 
writing  and  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  works  studied.  Collateral  read- 
ing supplements  the  class  work. 

The  following  is  the  course  pursued,  in  the  order  designated: 

Composition  and  Word  Analysis. 

In  the  course  in  Composition  the  principles  of  syntax,  sentence  struct- 
ure, punctuation,  and  paragraphing  are  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of 
classics.  Church's  Story  of  the  Iliad,  or  some  similar  work,  gives  sug- 
gestions for  a  study  of  mythology.  At  least  five  weeks  of  the  first 
twenty  is  given  to  a  study  of  etymology,  including  a  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  the  language.  The  second  twenty  weeks  is  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  study  of  American  literature.  A  brief  study  of  letter-writing 
is  included  in  this  term's  work. 

Rhetoric. 

The  second  term  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Rhetoric. 
Modern  English  prose  writers,  such  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Carlyle,  and 
Burke,  and  the  poets  represented  in  Hales'  Longer  English  Poe7iisi  are 
studied  with  two  special  objects  in  view:  first,  a  further  acquaintance 
with  the  various  qualities  of  style  and  with  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
course ;  second,  the  fuller  development  of  an  appreciation  for  what  is 
best  in  literature.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  pre- 
pares the  way  for  an  argumentative  paper ;  and  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  criticism,  for  a  review  of  some  prose  work  within  the 
reach  of  the  critical  power  of  the  student ;  such  papers  not  to  exceed 
five  pages  in  length.  In  addition  to  these,  frequent  class  papers  are 
presented. 

Grammar. 

The  first  term  of  the  third  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  Grammar  and 
methods  of  teaching  it.  As  the  object  of  this  study  is,  first,  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  second,  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach 
it  effectively,  such  methods  are  used  as  will  keep  these  ends  always  in 
view.  Definitions  and  principles  are  deduced  from  the  language  itself, 
rather  than  taken,  already  formulated,  from  text-books. 

Much  sentential  analysis  is  given  without  the  use  of  diagrams,  that 
/*.  the  student  may  form  the  habit  of  rapidly  and  critically  examining  the 
i      sentences  he  uses.     Only  such  properties  of  words  in  their  relation  to 
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each  other  are  considered  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results, 
others,  however  interesting,  being  left  for  consideration  elsewhere. 

A  careful  and  systematic  arrangement  of  material  is  made,  that  the 
future  teacher  may  know  just  what  he  wishes  to  teach  and  how  to 
approach  his  subject. 

Composition  work  is  continued  on  themes  selected  from  subjects 
already  studied,  such  as  pedagogy,  science,  history,  mathematics,  and 
drawing.     These  papers  are  written  as  home  work. 

Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Literature  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  and  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  English  writers.  To  this  end  the  life  and  works  of 
authors  are  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  great  movements  of  English 
thought;  and  as  individual  work,  each  student  chooses  some  topic  for 
special  investigation  and  presents  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  a 
finished  paper. 

The  ten  weeks  of  Literature  in  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year 
supplements  the  work  of  the  preceding  twenty  weeks,  and  consists  of  a 
special  study  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  some  other  great  English  writer. 
An  effort  is  here  made  to  lead  the  student  to  consider  in  a  more  scholarly 
way  than  heretofore,  the  style  and  character  of  an  author  and  his  rela- 
tion to  his  time.     A  critical  study  of  some  masterpiece  is  required  of 

each  member  of  the  class. 

Reading. 

The  work  in  Reading  for  the  first  year  includes  practice  in  correct 
breathing  and  voice  culture,  with  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  diacrit- 
ical marks.  A  careful  study  of  the  principles  and  elements  of  expression 
and  their  application  to  the  different  styles  of  thought,  such  as  narrative, 
descriptive,  didactic,  humorous,  etc.,  is  begun  here. 

The  pupil  is  expected  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  English  tongue,  and  their  markings,  and  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  his  own  vocabulary  correctly,  as  well  as  of  reading 
with  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation.  In  addition,  he  must  have  the  ability 
intelligently  to  interpret  and  express  ordinary  prose  and  poetry. 

In  the  third  year  the  Reading  work  consists  of  a  continuation  of  the 
study  and  practice  in  the  elements  of  vocal  expression  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Special  attention  is  given  to  thought  reading  and  training  of 
conception  and  judgment,  to  be  varied  according  to  needs  of  individual 
schools,  and  to  development  and  application  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  emphasis,  inflection,  grouping,  and  expression  of  feeling, 
and  their  adaptation  to  younger  as  well  as  to  older  pupils. 

The  judgment  is  trained  in  selecting  the  vocal  drill  applicable  to  the 
prevailing  elements  of  expression  needed  in  different  reading  lessons. 

Special  study  is  also  given  to  the  delivery  of  oratorical  and  argumenta- 
tive discourse,  and  to  logical  analysis.  Throughout  the  entire  course  in 
reading,  much  time  and  care  are  given  to  exercises  for  developing  grace 
and  flexibility  and  ease  in  movement,  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
gesture  and  action,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  faulty  habits  of  v 
bearing.  ^ 
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SCIENCE.  . 

The  principal  aims  of  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  the  State 
Normal  School  are  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
direct  study  of  nature,  and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  scientific  modes 
and  objects  of  research,  and  in  their  immense  contributions  to  human 
interests.  The  student  is  not  told  to  memorize  from  books  the  results  of 
other  people's  labor,  but  is  given  a  start  in  scientific  methods  of  work 
sufficient  to  render  the  records  in  these  books  intelligible  to  him,  and  to 
enable  him,  if  he  will,  to  become  himself  an  investigator,  and  thus  a  con- 
tributor to  human  progress.  It  is  felt  that  such  should  be  the  aims  of 
the  study  of  science  in  the  public  schools,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  fit 
Normal  School  graduates  to  be  good  teachers  of  elementary  science  in 
this  true  sense,  and  thus  to  fill  the  greatest  gap  in  public  school  teaching. 

The  text-book  and  the  library  are  used  as  a  means  by  which  the  stu- 
dents may  extend  and  broaden  their  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  work  undertaken  in  the  laboratory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  making  a  wider  application  of  the  principles  and  laws  evolved 
in  the  discussions. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  with  reference  both  to  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  interdependence  of  the  subjects. 

Botany. 

The  work  in  Botany  varies  with  the  available  material.  The  class 
which  works  from  September  to  January  learns  more  about  fruits,  seeds, 
and  winter  buds  ;  the  next  class,  studying  from  February  to  June,  devotes 
more  time  to  the  classification  of  plants.  All  the  students  are  expected 
to  observe  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  germination  of  such 
typical  seeds  as  peas,  flaxseed,  castor-beans,  buckwheat,  and  corn.  The 
life  history  of  at  least  one  plant  must  be  traced  from  the  seed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  seed.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish,  upon  examina- 
tion, exogens  and  endogens.  They  must  be  able  to  determine  the  names 
of  easily  classified  plants  described  in  California  Flora. 

Facts  in  homology  and  their  significance  are  discussed  throughout  the 
course.  The  relations  between  plants  and  animals  are  observed.  A  few 
lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the  most 
important  forest  trees,  the  forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants  in 
world  building,  etc.  Parts  of  plants  are  daily  drawn.  Few  technical 
terms  are  learned,  and  these  only  when  they  are  daily  used. 

Zoology. 

Such  methods  are  pursued  in  the  direct  observational  study  of  animal 
structure  and  life  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation,  and  will  form  a  foundation  for  good  elementary  teaching  of 
the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  human  physi- 
ology, and  for  more  advanced  biological  study. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  ends,  observation,  comparison,  and  reason- 
ing from  observation  are  the  continual,  central  work  of  the  student. 
Typical  animals  are  observed,  first  as  to  their  external  features,  then — by      \ 
simple  dissections  performed,  chiefly  by  the  student,  under  the  direction      J 
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of  the  teacher — as  to  their  internal  structure,  with  continual  reference  to 
the  functions  subserved  by  this  structure.  Special  comparative  study  is 
given  to  certain  fundamental  functions  and  the  various  modes  by  which 
they  are  carried  out  in  different  animals.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
Breathing,  digestion  and  absorption,  circulation,  especially  the  capillary 
circulation,  and  the  structure  and  action  of  the  heart;  the  action  of  liv- 
ing muscle,  as  shown  experimentally  in  the  frog,  and  the  exact  applica- 
tion of  muscles;  the  general  functions  and  arrangement  of  the  nervous 
system.  Simple,  painless  experiments  upon  animals  show  many  of  the 
functions  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  studies.  The  animals  thus 
observed  are  selected  from  among  those  most  easily  collected  by  the 
students,  or  from  those  obtainable  in  the  markets,  though,  in  addition, 
museum  specimens  are  freely  inspected.  The  life  history  and  develop- 
ment of  two  or  more  animals  are  watched  and  recorded  by  each  pupil. 

Drawing  is  a  constant  method  of  making  observations  definite.  Besides 
continual  use  of  the  lens  as  an  aid  to  the  eye,  the  pupils  are  instructed 
in  the  handling  of  the  compound  microscope,  so  far  as  to  use  it  freely  in 
the  class  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  Pupils  are  taught  to  prepare 
by  simple  methods  permanent  microscope  mounts,  especially  of  certain 
insects  and  their  parts. 

While  the  animals  studied  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  conse- 
quent availability  of  living  specimens,  care  is  taken  to  study  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  orders,  thus  leading  naturally  to  a  view  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  to  a  recognition  of  probable  relationships, 
and  to  the  principles  of  classification.  Insects,  however,  receive  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  than  any  other  class,  partly  as  affording  excellent 
and  available  material  for  study,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  life  history  and  the  methods  of  exterminating 
orchard  and  farm  pests. 

An  excellent  library  is  consulted  after,  not  before,  personal  observa- 
tion, the  pupil  being  taught  how  to  consult  authorities  and  weigh  evi- 
dence. In  this  way  he  is  finally  led  to  some  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  great  biological  laws  that  have  been  established,  or  that  are  the 
present  focus  of  scientific  attention. 

Finally,  discussion  is  held  as  to  the  ways  of  adapting  similar  methods 
of  teaching  zoology  to  the  public  schools. 

Human  Physiology. 

Pupils  entering  the  Normal  School  are  presumed  to  have  pursued  the 
ordinary  Grammar  School  course  in  Physiology,  and  this  is  considered, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  at  the  Normal 
School,  where  objective  methods  are  used,  and  hygienic  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  considered  in  a  broader  and  more  definite  way  than  usual, 
as  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  public  school  teachers. 

The  study  of  Zoology,  as  pursued  in  the  Normal  School,  is  required  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  course  in  Human  Physiology.     As  explained  under 
the  head  of  Zoology,  observation  and  experiments  on  animals  are  pur- 
sued, especially  as  to  breathing,  digestion  and  absorption,  circulation,  and      ;|; 
muscular  and  nervous  action,  in  connection  with  dissection  of  the  organs       1 
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concerned  in  those  functions.  The  cell  structure  and  differentiation  of 
animals  are  studied.  The  vertebrate  type  of  structure  is  familiarized  and 
compared  with  others. 

Throughout  the  time  distinctively  assigned  to  Human  Physiology,  the 
same  methods  are  largely  followed.  Other  functions  are  studied  in  a 
similar  way,  and  all  are  carried  into  further  detail,  especially  as  a  basis 
for  practical  hygiene.  A  closer  study  of  the  tissues  is  made,  the  pupil 
being  trained  to  use  higher  microscope  objectives  and  to  prepare  some 
of  the  easier  tissues  for  examination;  while  other  tissues  and  the  his- 
tological structure  of  organs  are  studied  by  means  of  a  collection  of 
permanent  microscopic  preparations.  Constant  use  is  made  of  a  fine 
Auzoux  human  model,  as  well  as  of  fresh  material  from  vertebrate  and 
other  animals. 

The  carefully  selected  books  and  periodicals  in  this  line,  belonging  to 
the  reference  library,  are  searched  and  discussed  upon  such  topics  as 
school  ventilation  ;  drainage  and  sewerage  ;  disinfection;  selection  and 
preparations  of  foods;  physical  training;  hygienic  dress;  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and  stimulants  and  narcotics  in 
general;  care  of  the  nervous  system;  the  special  needs  and  dangers  of 
children  of  school  age;  healthful  habits  of  study,  etc.  These  topics  are 
studied,  not  by  rote,  but  as  intelligent  deductions  from  the  physiological 
functions  experimentally  studied  and  clearly  conceived.  Pupils  are  put 
in  the  line  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  advances  in  sanitary 
science.  Practical  application  is  made  by  training  pupils  in  proper 
methods  of  breathing,  putting  them  in  turn  in  charge  of  the  ventilation 
of  their  class-room,  etc.,  while  habits  of  study,  sleep,  exercise,  and  dress 
are  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  established. 

Methods  of  making  the  elementary  teaching  of  physiology  objective, 
interesting,  and  practical  are  also  considered,  also  the  responsibilities 
of  teachers  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  school-rooms  and  hygienic 
care  of  their  pupils. 

Chemistry. 

The  work  in  Chemistry  consists  of  laboratory  work  by  the.  student, 
followed  by  such  discussions  as  tend  to  induce  careful  experimentation, 
close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison,  and  scientific  induction  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.  As  a  secondary  result,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  student  will  acquire,  and  know  how  to  acquire,  much  interesting 
and  practical  knowledge  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of  life;  also  be 
able  to  do,  and  to  direct,  experimental  work  of  the  same  sort  in  public 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  usual  course  in  elementary  chemistry,  such 
quantitative  experiments  as  the  following  are  performed  by  the  students: 
The  verification  of  Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws,  the  determination  by 
each  student  of  the  weight  of  one  liter  of  several  of  the  common  gases, 
and  the  volume  of  hydrogen  set  free  by  one  gram  of  metal. 

Physics. 

The  work  in  Physics  is  largely  objective,  including  much  laboratory 
practice,  which  is  followed  by  discussions  intended  to  aid  in  experiment-      % 
ing,  in  reasoning,  and  in  drawing  logical  conclusions.     The  students  are      j 
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taught  to  observe  carefully  and  accurately,  first,  that  the  faculties  may 
be  trained  to  exactness;  and  secondly,  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with 
useful  knowledge.  They  are  taught  also  to  use  the  hand  as  an  aid  to  the 
mind  in  unfolding  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  taught  to  construct 
apparatus  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  they  may  learn  that  it  is  possible 
with  the  means  at  hand  to  get  together  a  supply  of  apparatus  that  will 
illustrate,  fairly  well,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  physical  science,  and 
that  they  ma)'  clearly  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  instruments  they 
are  required  to  use. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  in  Physics  the  students  are  taught  to 
observe  carefully  transmission  and  the  transformations  of  energy  and 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  In  the  development  of  the  principles 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  lines  of  force  receive  due  consideration. 

Physical   Geography. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  comprising  Meteor- 
ology, Climatology,  a  limited  amount  of  Observational  Astronomy,  and 
Physiography ;  and  it  is,  in  a  large  degree,  a  review  and  an  application 
of  all  the  other  sciences,  especially  Physics. 

Meteorology  is  studied  practically,  so  far  as  possible,  by  making  local 
observations  of  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind,  condition  of  the  sky,  rainfall,  etc.,  and  also  by  studying  the 
weather  maps  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Climatology  is  studied  by  observing  local  climate,  its  variations,  and 
the  accompanying  variations  in  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  apparent  path 
and  in  local  meteorological  conditions. 

Astronomy  is  studied  by  observing,  through  telescopes  made  by  the 
students,  the  various  kinds  and  motions  of  the  astronomical  bodies,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the  causes  of  the 
change  of  seasons  on  the  earth. 

Physiography  is  studied  objectively  by  observing  the  various  physical 
features  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  effects  of  erosion  on  the  surrounding 
mountains,  the  formation  of  soils  and  stratified  rocks,  and  the  occurrence 
of  folded  and  tilted  strata  in  the  foothills.  Students  also  acquire  a  reason- 
able familiarity  with  the  more  common  rocks  and  minerals  of  California 
by  studying  a  large  collection  of  laboratory  specimens,  as  well  as  by  col- 
lecting for  investigation  such  rocks  and  minerals  as  abound  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

From  the  observation  work  indicated  above,  the  student  passes  to  the 
consideration  of  meteorological  conditions,  climate,  and  physiography 
of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Climatology  special  attention  is  given  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  the  interpretation  of  isothermal  lines;  to  the  origin  of  winds  and  the 
occurrence  of  wind-zones;  and  to  the  distribution  of  rainfall  as  affected 
by  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  position  of  mountain  chains. 

In  Physiography  special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin,  distribution, 
and  changes  occurring  in  continents,  mountains,  plains,  islands,  river 
basins,  coast-lines,  etc.;  and  all  physical  features  are  considered  as 
dependent  upon,  and  resulting  from,  the  developing  systems  of  elevation 
that  make  up  continents. 
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The  training  of  the  mind  is  materially  aided  by  the  training  of  the 
hand.  Recognizing  this  fact,  many  schools  have  introduced  Manual 
Training  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  Normal  School  should,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  of  an  educational  nature,  take  the  lead,  and  has, 
therefore,  adopted  the  following  plan  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training.  It  does  not  include  all  that  should  be  done  in  these  subjects, 
but  it  contains  all  that  can  be  done  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Pupils  wishing  to  enter  the  lowest,  or  Junior,  grade  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  must  know  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms;  horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique,  parallel,  perpendicular,  diagonal,  diameter,  the  names 
of  the  different  triangles,  square,  rectangle,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  trape- 
zium, trapezoid,  hexagon,  octagon,  pentagon,  curves  (simple  and  com- 
pound), circle  and  its  parts,  ellipse,  oval,  spiral — equable  and  variable — 
symmetrical  repetition  on  an  axis,  around  a  center,  along  a  line,  and  in 
all  directions.  They  must  be  able  to  draw  these  figures  freehand  and  with 
instruments;  to  ornament  them  symmetrically,  by  straight  lines,  curved 
lines,  or  both;  and  to  give  geometric  views  of  simple  objects. 

The  work  in  Drawing  for  the  first  ten  weeks  comprises  form  study  and 
the  drawing  of  objects  that  do  not  necessitate  a  knowledge  of  perspect- 
ive. Shades  and  shadows  as  studied  on  the  objects  drawn.  The  aim  is 
to  teach  students  to  see,  and  to  give  a  fairly  correct  account  of  what 
they  have  seen. 

Designing,  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design,  of  histor- 
ical ornament  and  of  color,  take  up  ten  weeks  of  the  second  term  of  the 
first  school  year. 

Ten  weeks  of  clay  modeling,  paper  and  card-board  work,  makes  up  the 
work  in  manual  training  of  the  first  year. 

The  work  in  Manual  Training  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  year 
involves  the  essential  principles  of  sloyd,  joinery,  and  knife-work.  The 
first  lessons  are  on  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  such  as  the  plane,  rule, 
gauge,  try-square,  knife,  saw,  mallet,  chisel,  steel  square,  bevel,  brace  and 
bit.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  line  of 
work  and  methods  of  teaching  the  same. 

The  latter  part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  making  elementary  apparatus 
for  illustrating  principles  of  physics,  etc.  These  "home-made"  instru- 
ments can  be  made  at  little  expense,  and  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as, 
if  not  better  than,  more  expensive  instruments,  which  the  average  student 
and  teacher  would  be  unable  to  purchase. 

In  all  cases  students  are  required  to  work  from  drawings;  only  occa- 
sionally is  the  model  used,  that  the  drawing  may  be  better  understood. 

Each  student,  before  completing  the  course,  is  expected  to  design, 
draw,  and  construct  some  "  final"  piece  of  work  for  future  use  in  school. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  third  year  ten  weeks  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  rudiments  of  perspective.  Objects  bounded  by  curved  and 
straight  lines  are  drawn.  At  the  end  of  this  term  students  are  expected 
to  be  able  to  sketch  from  nature.  During  the  last  term  of  the  fourth 
year,  illustrative  drawing  for  teachers  of  primary  grades,  reviews  of 
former  work,  and  methods  of  teaching  drawing  are  given. 
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PROFESSIONAL     COURSE. 

Elementary   Psychology. 

This  work  is  given  to  the  entering  class,  and  is  intended  primarily  to 
help  to  such  observation  of  the  action  of  the  mind  as  will  enable  the 
student  to  form  good  habits  of  study.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  regular  professional  course.  The  following  is  a 
general  outline  of  the  work: 

A  study  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  so  as  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  how  mind  acts  in  its  various  manifestations,  and  to  give  familiarity 
with  the  simple  terms  of  psychology;  a  more  special  study  of  attention, 
conception,  and  apperception,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  begin  think- 
ing on  the  problems  in  teaching  and  to  direct  thought  to  his  own  methods 
of  acquiring  ideas. 

Sufficient  work  in  testing  eyesight  and  hearing  to  detect  serious  defects 
in  these  senses  and  to  prepare  the  student  to  appreciate  the  methods  and 
the  ideas  of  experimental  psychology. 

Pedagogy. 

Pedagogy  is  studied  as  applied  Psychology. 

Observations  of  self  and  others,  especially  children,  are  constantly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  effective  mental  activity  and  development. 

Various  works  upon  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  are  read  and  used,  to 
stimulate  the  students'  minds  to  more  careful  and  thoughtful  observation. 

Classes  of  children  are  observed  by  the  Pedagogy  classes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  effects  and  defects  of  various  methods  of  teaching 
ordinary  school  subjects;  and  constant  effort  is  made  to  discover  the  psy- 
chological reasons  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  methods  observed. 

Kindergarten   and   Primary   Methods. 

That  teachers  may  lead  the  child  to  observe  accurately,  that  they  may 
impart  systematic  instruction  in  regard  to  "  number  leading  to  arithme- 
tic, form  leading  to  geometry,  substance  leading  to  physics  and  chemistry, 
life  leading  to  natural  history,  environ7nent  leading  to  history  and  soci- 
ology, and  commimication  leading  to  language,  music,  and  art  generally," 
lessons  and  methods  are  given  in  the  following:  Building  gifts,  tablets, 
rings,  sticks,  lentils,  bead-stringing,  folding,  cutting,  parquetry,  water- 
coloring,  drawing,  weaving,  sewing,  songs,  and  games. 

Purely  kindergarten  methods  are  not  given,  but  methods  which  are 
the  outgrowth  of  Pestalozzi-Froebelian  principles — methods  modified  and 
applicable  to  the  different  stages  in  a  child's  development. 

1.  Primary  Number  Methods. 

(a)  Incidental  number;  training  the  number  sense  by  kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupations,  observation  lessons,  reading,  spelling,  and  by 
means  of  plays  and  games. 

(b)  Objective  analytic  and  synthetic  study  of  numbers. 

(c)  Easy  fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  taught  objectively. 

(d)  Importance  of  abstract  drills. 
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(e)  Careful  consideration  of  division,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and 
addition  tables. 

(/)  Objective  work  in  dimensions,  size,  weight,  time,  money  value,  and 
measuring. 

(g)  Problem  making  by  children. 

2.  Reading  Methods.  Specific  principles:  (a)  Reading  is  talking  from 
book;  (b)  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and,  finally,  the  judgment 
must  be  trained  in  order  to  gain  and  to  impart  the  writer's  thoughts; 
(c)  In  all  the  other  oral  recitations  in  school,  the  pupil  should  make 
constant  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  reading. 

The  grades  discussed  are  as  follows:  1.  Blackboard  and  Chart  Class: 
(a)  Script-reading — sentence  and  word  method,  tracing  and  writing;  (b) 
Print-reading — charts  and  books;  (c)  Vocal  drill  preparatory  to  phonetic 
analysis  and  correct  pronunciation;  (d)  Names  of  letters,  spelling  devices, 
simple  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and  capitals;  (e)  Teach  children 
to  read  as  they  should  talk.  2.  Exercises  in  First  and  Second  Readers: 
(a)  To  train  position  of  body,  breathing,  eye,  ear,  voice,  memory,  self- 
possession;  (b)  For  emphasis  and  feeling,  questioning  to  arouse  the 
imagination  and  emotions;  (c)  How  to  conduct  impromptu  reading  in 
supplementary  works,  and  how  to  consult  reference  and  library  books. 

3.  Primary  Language  Methods.  Specific  principles:  (a)  With  young 
children  language  is  learned  by  imitation;  (b)  The  habits  formed  in 
language  are  more  important  than  the  knowledge  gained;  (c)  The  study 
of  the  science  of  language  belongs  to  the  years  of  judgment. 

The  necessity  for  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  emphasized,  and  also  the 
aims  to  be  reached — the  correct  use  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  the  increase 
of  that  vocabulary,  the  development  of  faculties  most  conspicuously 
active,  habits  of  logical  thought,  and  fluency  of  expression. 

Simple  science  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the  human  body, 
etc.,  games,  story-telling,  copying,  letter-writing,  dictation,  pictures,  and 
reproduction  of  descriptive  or  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  afford  ample 
materials  for  this  work.  The  plan  is  to  be  adapted  to  Language  Lessons 
in  the  State  series.  The  thought  is  also  emphasized  that  all  the  other 
recitations  conducted  in  schools  should,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  language 
lessons. 

4.  Primary  Geography  Methods. 

(a)  Home  lessons:  observation  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  within  sight; 
forms  of  land  and  water;  directions;  modeling  and  mapping  vicinity, 
with  study  of  map  language;  action  of  water  in  shaping  relief,  making 
soil,  etc. 

(b)  Globe  lessons:  shape  and  size  of  earth;  directions  on  globe;  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water;  climate. 

(c)  Transition  from  globe  to  map  and  formation  of  general  concepts 
of  foreign  geography  through  pictures,  reading,  objects,  etc. 

(d)  Continent  lessons:  study  of  continents  as  to  relative  position  and 
size;  coast  line;  mountains;  river  systems;  lakes;  climate;  productions; 
people;  principal  cities  and  interesting  localities. 

(e)  Study  of  California. 
Model  lessons,  with  reports  and  written  plans,  and  observation  in  the 
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Training  Department,  form  an  important  part  of  this  work  throughout 
the  course;  with  the  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  children,  their  interests 
and  capabilities,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true  method  work. 

History  of  Education. 

In  this  subject  are  considered  the  educational  ideals  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  world's  history,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  educational  effort  put 
forth  to  attain  to  these  ideals,  and  the  effects — both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental— thereby  resulting  to  the  developing  civilizations  of  the  world. 
Great  educational  reformers  are  treated  of  as  exponents  of  the  highest 
educational  ideals  possible  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  lived. 

Teaching-. 

In  the  Training  Department,  Normal  pupils  find  ample  opportunity  to 
apply  practically  the  instruction  received  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  and 
Methods.  The  teaching  is  divided  into  four  ten-week  periods.  Every 
pupil  teaches  at  least  four  different  subjects  in  four  different  grades,  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  experienced  critic  teachers. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  lesson  plans,  that  pupils  may 
form  the  habit  of  thoughtful  preparation.  In  the  primary  grades,  and 
where  a  pupil  shows  weakness  in  outlining  work,  these  plans  are  required 
daily.  At  the  close  of  each  ten-week  period  the  pupil  teacher  hands  to 
the  critic  teacher  a  careful  summary  of  the  work  he  has  accomplished, 
to  be  in  turn  inspected  by  the  next  teacher  of  the  class,  that  the  work 
may  be  harmonious  and  systematic. 

Once  a  week,  teachers'  meetings  are  held,  when  all  the  pupils  working 
in  one  department  meet  with  the  critic  teacher  in  charge  to  discuss 
lessons,  plans,  methods,  and  children.  Habits  of  neatness,  order,  and 
promptness  in  every  detail  of  school  work  are  insisted  upon,  and  every 
opportunity  for  individuality  in  class  management  and  broad  application 
of  method  is  given.  The  critic  teacher  is  ready  not  to  narrow,  but  to  aid 
and  strengthen  the  work  as  help  is  needed. 

At  another  weekly  meeting  all  the  pupil  teachers  meet  with  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Training  Department  to  discuss  general  questions  of  disci- 
pline, methods,  and  child  study.  From  the  first,  pupil  teachers  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  best  element  in  teaching  is  a  sympathetic  relation  between 
teacher  and  child;  that  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  their 
work  is  the  study  of  the  children  under  their  care;  that  children  must 
be  treated  as  individuals  whose  lives,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 
must  be  closely  studied  if  they  would  secure  a  beautiful,  well-balanced 
development.  As  an  aid  in  this  direction  during  each  period  of  teach- 
ing, every  pupil  teacher  is  required  to  make  so  careful  a  study  of  the 
children  under  his  charge  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  he  may  fill  out 
and  hand  to  the  critic  the  following  child-study  report.  This  system  is 
proving  very  helpful  to  the  young  teachers,  and  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
children  and  parents: 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Geometry. 

The  intention  is  to  present  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  students 
may  be  prepared  to  teach  Elementary  Geometry  in  the  Grammar  grades. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  country  schools,  in  connection  with  the  arith- 
metic, some  time  may  profitably  be  spent  on  simple  constructive  geome- 
try. The  following  schedule  gives  briefly  the  main  ideas  of  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  this  school,  the  students  being  taught  to  remodel  and 
adapt  this  to  the  needs  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  the  first  term  no  text-book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
The  simple  constructions  in  geometrical  drawing  are  performed  and 
explained.  The  use  of  compasses  and  protractor  is  taught.  The  pupils 
are  led,  in  this  construction  work,  to  discover  many  of  the  truths  which 
they  afterwards  demonstrate;  at  the  same  time  the  distinction  is  carefully 
drawn  between  absolute  demonstration  and  inferences  drawn  from  meas- 
urements. 

In  plane  surveying  the  students  work  the  following  problems  in  the 
field:  to  measure  an  impassable  line,  to  measure  the  distance  to  an  inac- 
cessible point,  and  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible 
points.  The  angles  are  taken  with  home-made  surveying  instruments, 
and  the  triangles  are  solved  by  drawing  to  scale,  by  the  law  of  similar 
triangles,  or  by  the  law  of  sines,  using  the  table  of  natural  sines.  Con- 
stant attention  is  given  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  to  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  terms  the  work  done  is  the  equivalent  of  Went- 
worth's  Plane  Geometry.  The  students  are  led  by  questioning  to  discover 
the  principal  truths  in  regard  to  parallels,  angles,  triangles,  parallelo- 
grams, circles,  etc.,  and  to  give  original  demonstrations  of  the  theorems 
which  they  state.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term  the  text-book  is  used 
sufficiently  to  make  it  familiar  to  the  student. 

Arithmetic. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  whole  numbers,  decimals,  and  fractions;  in  the  principles  of 
percentage  and  their  application  to  profit  and  loss,  simple  interest,  and 
the  simple  cases  of  commission;  in  mensuration  of  rectangular  surfaces 
and  solids;  and  in  involution  and  evolution  of  small  numbers  by  inspec- 
tion. The  examples  given  are  to  be  solved  and  explained  in  a  logical 
way.  Merely  the  answer  or  a  solution  according  to  some  rule  will  not 
suffice. 

Fourth  term,  ten  weeks.  A  thorough  drill  is  given  in  the  essentials 
of  arithmetic.  The  aim  is  to  inspire  thought,  and  to  cultivate  skill, 
rapidity,  and  accuracy. 

Fifth  term,  twenty  weeks.     The  work  of  the  fourth  term  is  extended 
by  giving  more  complicated  and  difficult  problems  in  the  subjects  studied 
in  that  term.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  term  is  spent  in  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  arithmetic  in      s£ 
the  public  schools.  •  •  ^ 
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Algebra. 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  algebra  in  the  Normal 
School  curriculum,  careful  discrimination  is  made,  rejecting  complicated 
forms,  and  drilling  thoroughly  on  simple  work  illustrative  of  principles. 

While  the  ordinary  elementary  text-books  on  algebra  represent  about 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  lines,  the  more  complicated  examples 
and  problems  are  exchanged  for  a  larger  number  of  simpler  and  more 
typical  exercises,  this  work  being  considered  much  more  valuable  for  the 
public  schools,  and,  indeed,  for  any  limited  course  in  algebra. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY. 

Ten  weeks  is  given  to  general  geography  and  methods  in  the  second 
year,  and  twenty  weeks  to  physical  geography  and  methods  in  the  fourth 
year.     Methods  in  primary  geography  are  given  in  the  third  year. 

All  the  work  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  natural  science,  and  shows 
how  to  connect  the  actual  observations  of  nature  with  the  study  of  books, 
pictures,  maps,  and  other  practical  apparatus.  The  special  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  give  students  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves, 
and  to  use  that  knowledge  correctly. 

History  and  geography,  depending  as  they  do  upon  each  other,  must 
be  studied  and  taught  together;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  all  through  the 
course  that  whether  the  work  bears  the  name  of  geography  or  of  history, 
the  two  are  pursued  as  one  study. 

Geography. 

The  Junior  work  begins  with  the  study  of  a  typical  continent,  which 
is  afterwards  used  continually  as  a  unit  of  comparison  in  the  study  of  the 
other  continents.  The  most  prominent  natural  divisions  are  studied  and 
the  political  divisions  discussed  comparatively.  Sand,  outline,  and  pro- 
file maps  are  used  throughout.  Students  are  led  by  careful  observation 
and  research  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  climate,  and 
animal,  vegetable,  and  human  life.  Under  human  life,  races,  manners 
and  customs,  education,  religion,  and  governments  are  studied  in  a  simple 
and  general  way,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  may  be  gained.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
commerce,  transportation,  and  travel. 

General  History. 

Twenty  weeks  is  devoted  to  general  history,  including  ancient,  medi- 
aeval, and  modern,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of 
governments  and  civilization. 

Civics. 

Ten  weeks  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  following  topics:  the 
nature,  theory,  and  necessity  of  government ;  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  of  citizenship.  A  comparison  is  made  of  the  different  forms 
of  government;  viz.,  those  of  the  city,  county,  state,  and  nation. 
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United  States  History. 

United  States  history  is  introduced  by  a  short  review  of  general 
European  history  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  preliminary  to  periods  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the  state  of  learning  and 
invention  and  as  to  the  systems  of  government. 

A  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration, 
but  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  colonial  period,  including  the 
growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency  toward 
union  in  the  colonies  down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  careful  reading  and 
discussion  of  both  these  documents. 

No  great  length  of  time  is  spent  on  the  details  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Special  study  of  1781-1789,  as  a  critical  period,  is  made,  and  the 
Constitution  is  carefully  studied  as  to  its  origin  and  prominent  original 
features — other  important  features  to  be  developed  in  the  administra- 
tions as  constitutional  questions  arise. 

The  period  of  administrations  includes  the  following: 

(a)  The  workings  of  government  under  the  new  constitutional  law. 

(b)  Rise,  progress,  and  transformation  of  great  political  parties  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  and  any  conspicuous  political  issue  in  each 
presidential  campaign. 

(c)  The  development  of  the  slave  power  and  rise  of  anti-slavery  ideas, 
culminating  in  sectional  hostility  and  civil  war. 

(d)  Physical  causes  of  this  sectional  hostility. 

(e)  Conspicuous  acts  of  Executive,  Congress,  and  Judiciary  during 
each  administration,  and  condition  of  the  national  debt. 

{/)  The  tariff  question,  and  progress  of  invention  as  related  to  mate- 
rial progress  of  United  States. 

(g)  Military  inventions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  military  acad- 
emies as  related  to  scientific  warfare. 

{/i)  Progress  of  education. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events. 

VOCAL   MUSIC. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the  actual 
tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all  drill  in 
singing  and  voice  culture. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  four  years  is  as  follows: 

First  Year. — Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C,  G, 
D,  and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Second  Year. — Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys,  theory 
reviews,  and  transposition. 

Third  Year. — Methods  and  pedagogical  work.  Sight  reading  in  music 
of  higher  grades. 

Fourth  Year. — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems.     Solo  and  quartet 
singing.    Study  of  minor  and  chromatic  scales,  and  reviews.    Each  pupil      ;& 
is  required  to  teach  singing  in  the  Training  Department  five  weeks.  I 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

"When  we  reflect  that  muscular  education  ought  largely  to  precede 
mental  training,  especially  since  thought  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
repressed  muscle-action;  and  recall  the  momentous  law  that  all  powers 
are  developed  before  the  ability  to  control  or  restrain  them  unfolds; 
and  when  we  consider  the  many  and  common  slight  disorders  of  motor 
ability  among  our  American  children,"  we  realize  how  important  it  is 
that  the  teacher  should  have  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  Physical  Education,  its  functions  and  its  aims. 

At  least  twenty  weeks  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Though  some  class 
work  is  necessarily  done,  the  study  and  development  of  the  individual 
student  are  the  special  aims. 

"The  physical  measurements  of  the  students  are  taken  at  intervals 
throughout  the  course;  the  eyes  and  other  organs  of  special  sense  are 
carefully  examined,  and  the  information  thus  gained  is  used  as  a  basis  of 
advice  to  individual  students  as  to  the  hygienic  regimen  most  conducive 
to  health  and  systematic  development." 

"Exercises  are  prescribed  for  the  individual,  directed  first  to  the  cor- 
rection of  physical  deformities  and  errors  in  health,  and  then  to  the 
complete  development  of  the  student." 

No  student  is  graduated  from  the  school  until  his  physique  and  bodily 
health  are  such  as  will  enable  him  to  perform  a  teacher's  duties  easily 
and  creditably. 

Methods,  class,  and  individual  exercises  are  given  in  calisthenics, 
health  and  medical  gymnastics,  with  and  without  apparatus,  light  and 
heavy  gymnastics,  and  in  the  use  of  developing  and  other  apparatus. 

"  Instruction  is  given  on  the  special  physiology  of  exercise  and  bodily 
mechanism,  history  of  physical  training,  and  the  study  of  the  various 
'systems  of  physical  culture.'  " 

Lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  on  special  subjects  in  this  line 
of  work  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Stanford  University  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


The  following  Course  of  Study  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  its  adaptability  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has  been 
kept  constantly  in  mind.  All  of  this  course  is  now  in  actual  operation — 
much  of  it  has  been  tried  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  nothing  introduced  here  that  cannot  be  carried  out  in  sub- 
stance in  every  country  school  by  the  able  and  efficient  teacher.  Such  a 
teacher  will  know  that  a  course  of  study  is  not  a  set  of  iron-clad  rules, 
but  an  outline  of  work  to  be  followed  in  spirit  but  varied  in  the  letter, 
according  to  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  the  individual  school. 
It  is  realized  that  the  conditions  here  are  not  what  they  are  in  the 
country  schools,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  best  course  for  us  is  that 
which  is  the  best  for  the  public  schools.  If  our  facilities  here  chance  to 
be  better  than  in  some  of  the  country  schools,  we  desire  to  utilize  them, 
not  by  doing  work  unsuitable  to  the  common  school,  but  by  carrying  out 
more  perfectly  the  best  plan  that  California  teachers  can  prepare. 

We  send  this  out,  therefore,  to  the  teachers  and  Superintendents,  ask- 
ing for  suggestions  and  criticisms,  in  order  that  we  may  revise  this  course 
and  make  it  the  ideal  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State. 

The  first  impressions  of  many  may  be  that  the  work  here  indicated  is 
too  heavy,  but  careful  attention  to  the  amount  cut  out  of  the  old  schedule, 
especially  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  will  show  that  no  more  time  is 
needed  than  formerly.  More  important  than  the  omissions  is  the  mutual 
helpfulness  of  the  various  lines  of  study.  The  observation  lessons  in 
nature  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  language  wTork — the  language  exercises 
are  the  review  of  the  observation  lessons. 

The  child  is  drilled  in  the  spelling  and  the  use  of  each  new  word  as  he 
meets  it.  In  fact,  spelling,  pronunciation,  good  writing,  and  neat  work 
are  required  in  every  exercise.  Drawing  and  modeling  are  only  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ideas  obtained  in  the  observation  lessons  and 
in  the  study  of  geography. 

Text-Books. 

As  the  State  text-books  are  of  necessity  the  basis  of  work  in  all  sub- 
jects to  which  they  apply,  no  special  reference  is  made  to  them.  On 
other  subjects,  books  that  have  been  found  helpful  have  been  suggested. 

In  the  line  of  history,  geography,  and  literature,  the  list  of  reading 
books  should  be  limited  in  practice  only  by  the  cost  and  the  opportunity 
of  selection. 

Observation   Lessons   in   Natural  Science. 

This  work  is  considered  very  important  in  developing  the  observing 
powers,  in  teaching  useful  knowledge,  and  in  furnishing  ideas  the  expres- 
sion of  which  creates  the  ?ieed  for  greater  powers  in  la7iguage.     The  old       I 
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style  language  frequently  failed,  because  the  attempt  was  made  to  develop 
the  child's  power  of  expression  faster  than  his  stock  of  ideas  needing 
expression. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  primary  school."  For  this  reason  suitable 
collections  of  seeds,  plants,  leaves,  flowers,  woods,  rocks,  fabrics,  and 
substances  should  be  made  and  labeled  by  the  children;  in  connection 
with  observations  and  descriptions  of  insects  and  animals.  In  all  these 
observations,  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  animal  observed  to  be  respected. 

Observation  records  should  be  made  and  kept.  One  of.  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  following  weather  report,  to  be  filled  out  daily 
by  children  in  the  first  four  grades: 

Weather  Report. 


Season. 

Day. 

Date. 

Sky. 

Wind. 

Temperature. 

Spring. 
Spring. 
Spring. 

Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 

May  14. 
May  15. 
May  16. 

Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Clear. 

South. 
West. 
North. 

63° 
60° 

In  the  higher  grades,  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the  teacher  who  has 
never  before  tried  will  be  astonished  at  the  apparatus  that  can  be  made 
from  common  utensils,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  for  special 
materials.  More  astonishing  still  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  children, 
and  the  thought  and  skill  developed  in  them  by  the  observational  study 
of  these  subjects. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  work  had  better  be  entirely  omitted 
than  to  deteriorate  into  text-book  study.  Very  frequently  the  pouring 
out  of  information  by  the  teacher  under  the  misnomer  of  "  oral  instruc- 
tion" is  equally  as  bad  as  cramming  text-books.  After  the  child  is 
started  by  observing  nature,  text-books  and  lectures  have  their  useful 
place. 

Arithmetic. 

Number  work  in  the  first  year  has  been  omitted  as  a  special  topic.  It 
is  thought  that  too  much  time  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  receiving 
classes.  The  number  idea  will  be  met  wTith  in  the  other  work  and  treated 
naturally,  as  the  occasion  demands. 

In  the  regular  work  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  restriction  of  the 
problems  to  small  numbers.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
constantly  fail  in  problems  containing  numbers  of  one  figure  each. 

The  failure  may  partly  be  due  to  lack  of  thorough  drill  with  such  small 
numbers  that  the  strength  of  the  mind  can  all  be  given  to  the  logic  of 
the  problem,  rather  than  to  the  mechanical  operations. 

In  the  higher  grades  much  is  hoped  from  the  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  geometry,  instead  of  spending  so  much  time  on  technical 
arithmetic.  In  this  work  there  are  few  good  text-books.  Those  most  help- 
ful are  referred  to  in  the  course.  If  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  obtained, 
it  must  be  by  restricting  the  work  entirely  to  observation  and  to  original 
discovery  by  the  pupil. 
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Language. 

Language  is  one  method  of  expressing  thought.  Fluency  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  thought,  and  quality  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
language  used  by  immediate  associates  while  habits  are  being  formed. 
In  the  teaching  of  language,  successful  results  have  been  obtained  when 
pupils  have  something  to  say  and  can  say  it  well;  in  other  words,  when 
pupils  have  acquired  good  habits  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  have 
learned  to  express  their  thoughts  in  clear,  elegant  English.  Language, 
therefore,  cannot  be  "a  thing  apart,"  but  must  enter  largely  into  every- 
thing the  pupil  does.  Every  lesson  should  be  in  part  a  language  lesson, 
not  in  a  forced  or  stilted  manner,  but  in  the  simple,  natural  way  that 
will  produce  growth  from  day  to  day.  That  the  teaching  of  language  as 
an  isolated  subject  cannot  possibly  produce  good  results,  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated.  When,  year  after  year,  pupils,  after  having  finished 
such  a  course,  can  neither  talk  nor  write  well,  the  system  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure. 

All  language  work  will  come  under  one  of  the  three  following  heads: 

1.  Material  for  thought  production. 

2.  Formation  of  good  habits  of  expression. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  written  language. 
The  first  line  is  covered  by  the  observation,  reading,  number,  geography, 

history,  drawing,  modeling,  literature  lessons,  etc.  The  second  heading 
includes  all  work  done  with  special  reference  to  saying  things  in  the  best 
way.  The  third  pertains  to  such  a  knowledge  of  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  words  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  make  his 
written  expression  intelligible  to  readers. 

Penmanship. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  social  and  business  world  of  to-day, 
penmanship  must  be  neat,  legible,  and  readily  written.  Neatness  and 
legibility  are  secured  by  many  methods  known  to  the  teacher  of  writing, 
but  too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  third  quality — readiness  or  rapidity. 
Bookkeepers,  librarians,  secretaries,  correspondents,  and  students  can 
testify  to  the  need  of  a  time  and  labor-saving  method  that  shall  make 
writing  a  pleasurable  exercise  rather  than  the  drudgery  it  now  too  often 
proves  to  be. 

Some  of  the  essentials  that  seem  to  have  been  overlooked,  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Need  of  change  of  position  to  prevent  weariness.  (2)  Mistake 
of  striving  for  copy-plate  imitations  instead  of  developing  freedom  of 
motion,  and  securing  that  individuality  which  will  inevitably  follow. 
(3)  Error  of  teaching  ''vertical,"  "sloping,"  or  "back-hand"  writing, 
as  such,  when  they  are  all  secured  by  the  same  means  and  methods,  by 
merely  turning  the  paper  to  suit  the  slope. 

iWheti  the  proper  conception  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  has  been  devel- 
oped, exercises  for  rapid  execution  should  be  next  in  order — training  the 
pupil  to  work  well  and  quickly,  and  to  change  relative  position  of  body 
and  desk  when  necessary  in  extended  written  exercises.  Thus  will  be 
secured  that  apparent  ease  and  freedom  of  motion  characteristic  of  a  ;:: 
bold,  current  hand,  with  muscles  under  control.  I 
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Manual  Training. 

While  manual  training  educates  the  hand,  thereby  giving  that  delicate 
finger  manipulation  so  necessary  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  enter  either 
artistic  or  purely  mechanical  life,  and  while  we  realize  the  importance  of 
fitting  our  pupils,  in  a  general  way,  to  engage  in  these  pursuits,  yet  that 
is  not  the  reason  for  teaching  the  subject. 

Manual  training  is  the  expression  of  thought  through  the  hand. 
"Manual  training,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  means  teaching  of 
things  instead  of  names;  it  means  investigation  instead  of  reporting 
others'  investigations;  it  means  creation  instead  of  mere  imitation.  It 
prepares  the  child  for  life  work  and  not  for  examinations." 

As  a  means  of  leading  the  child  to  observe  accurately  it  has  no  equal. 
In  order  to  reproduce  what  he  observes  he  must  think.  This  power  to 
see  and  think  of  what  is  seen  cannot  be  overestimated;  it  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  throughout  ali  lines  of  school  work.  The  time,  therefore, 
that  is  given  to  this  subject  should  not  properly  be  called  manual  train- 
ing time,  if  we  think  of  it  in  its  commonly  accepted  meaning.  The  child 
who  models,  or  draws,  or  carves  a  leaf,  a  shell,  or  an  animal,  certainly 
learns  far  more  than  the  mere  hand  skill  required  to  produce  the  form. 
From  the  constant  making,  in  various  ways,  of  geometric  forms,  children 
cannot  fail  to  get  clear  ideas  of  number  and  of  geometry.  They  read 
and  spell  better,  because  they  have  been  and  are  being  taught  to  see 
forms.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  school  curriculum  of  more  benefit 
to  the  stupid  pupil,  the  careless  pupil,  the  lazy  pupil,  the  wide  awake 
pupil,  or  the  naughty  pupil,  than  manual  training.  It  is  restful,  enjoy- 
able, helpful.      "  It  has  come  to  stay." 

Color. 

Aside  from  contributing  to  pleasurable  emotion,  the  value  of  color  from 
an  intellectual  and  educational  standpoint  cannot  be  overestimated. 

While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  make  artists  of  all  our 
pupils,  we  may  and  should  aim  to  cultivate  discrimination  and  judgment 
in  the  use  of  color.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  an  artist  in 
order  to  appreciate  and  utilize  harmony  of  color. 

As  choice  of  material  for  decoration,  ornament,  and  every  ordinary 
purpose  in  the  home  life  will  be  made  with  an  eye  to  effect,  produced 
by  taste  in  design,  arrangement,  and  harmony  of  color,  the  standard  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  will  be  raised  to  meet  this  want.  Should  not  this 
result  be  one  of  the  aims  of  American  education  ? 

Hand  skill,  training  in  the  use  of  material,  practice  in  mixing  the 
various  tones  of  color,  and  a  judicious  combination  of  the  tints,  shades, 
and  hues  in  simple  designing  or  coloring,  from  the  best  of  all  teachers, 
the  flowers  of  nature,  will  cultivate  this  fine  sense  of  discrimination. 

Music. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  management  of  children's 
voices,  the  teacher  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  following  essen- 
tials : 

i.  No  amount  of  tone  should  be  used  in  singing  of  any  kind,  beyond 
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that  which  the  pupil  can  produce  with  perfect  ease.     Quality  and  not 
quantity  of  tone  should  always  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  teacher. 

2.  An  easy  and  erect  position  of  body  should  always  be  assumed  while 
singing. 

3.  A  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words,  with 
careful  attention  to  making  the  consonants  and  singihg  the  vowels. 

4.  Vocalization  of  all  exercises;  that  is,  the  singing  of  exercises  and 
songs  with  some  vowel  sound  as  distinct  from  singing  syllables  or  words. 

Rote  singing  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  mental  rest  and  recreation, 
and  should  never  be  accompanied  by  violent  physical  exercise  of  any 
kind. 

Teachers  will  find  much  valuable  help  by  consulting  Holt's  Manual, 
The  Quincy  Course  in  Music,  and  Elwood's  Normal  Music  Chart.  As  in 
all  other  lines  of  school  work,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  correct 
position  of  body.  The  result  of  the  music  done  by  school  children  should 
be  ready  sight  reading  of  all  ordinary  music,  and  an  appreciation  of  good 
.  music. 

Moral  Culture. 

While  the  difficulty  of  assigning  moral  lessons  to  definite  grades  is  fully 
recognized,  we  feel  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instruction,  the  best 
results  will  be  secured  if  the  work  is  systematically  arranged.  Teachers 
should  always  use  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  character  and  the 
habits  of  each  pupil,  but  purely  incidental  lessons  in  this  most  vital  and 
important  work  are  not  sufficient. 

The  manner  of  presenting  this  subject  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
earnest,  loving,  conscientious  teacher. 

Physical  Culture. 

Before  our  system  of  education  can  claim  an  approach  to  perfection 
we  must  have  teachers  who  understand  physical  as  well  as  mental  develop- 
ment. The  true  aim  of  physical  culture  is  mainly  misunderstood  or 
overlooked.  It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  muscular  accom- 
plishment, useful,  perhaps,  though  unnecessary;  but  should  be  considered 
an  essential  in  the  perfect  development  and  education  of  the  child.  Its 
aim  should  be,  first,  correct  position  of  the  body,  no  matter  what  attitude 
may  be  assumed;  second,  perfect  activity  of  the  vital  organs  from  the 
standpoint  of  health;  third,  attainment  of  mental  and  moral  power, 
gained  indirectly  by  physical  training  through  its  physiological  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  mental  training  we  require  discriminating,  systematic,  scientific 
culture.     Physical  training  should  demand  the  same. 

This  work  should  be  thoroughly  systematized,  and  adapted  to  the 
environment  of  the  school-room  and  the  play-ground. 

The  unit  in  physical,  as  in  all  education,  is  the  individual;  therefore, 
exercises  should  not  consist  largely  in  concert  drills,  but  should  be 
adapted  to  the  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions  of  the  individual.  In 
concert  work  care  should  be  taken  that  no  movements  are  given  which 
cannot  be  safely  and  easily  performed  by  the  weakest  member  of  the  ?k 
class,  and   no   exercise   should   be   continued   to   the  point   of  fatigue.       S 
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Much  individual  work  is  necessary  that  each  child's  special  weakness 
may  be  strengthened.  Pupils  having  similar  needs  should  be  grouped 
in  sections,  and  these  sections  alternately  exercised  to  meet  these  needs. 
It  is  not  always  best  to  tell  pupils  the  purpose  of  this. 

A  definite  plan  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games  is  essential,  and  much 
more  effectual  than  aimless  and  often  injurious  games.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  combine  promptness  and  energy  with  quietness. 

Rooms  should  always  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Play-room  and  school-room  games  for  use  in  stormy  weather  should 
be  taught. 

School-room  apparatus  for  gymnastics  may  consist  of  poles,  dumb- 
bells, rings,  wands,  and  clubs,  all  to  be  of  light  material;  play-ground 
apparatus,  of  swinging  ropes,  rings,  etc.,  for  suspension  work.  Apparatus 
should  not  be  used  by  very  young  pupils. 

Exercise  taken  in  tight  clothing  is  useless,  injurious,  dangerous. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  so  dress  that  the  body  may  always  be  freely 
moved  and  the  vital  organs  have  abundant  room  to  act. 

Gymnastic  progression  should  be  observed  in  all  work  in  physical  educa- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  exercise  increasing,  not  so  much  from  grade  to  grade 
as  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  strength  and  capacity  of  the  child. 

There  are  numerous  works  written  upon  the  subject  of  physical  culture, 
each  claiming  to  be  indorsed  by  physicians.  There  are  also  numbers 
written  by  physicians.  Yet  many  of  the  exercises  they  contain  have 
proved  injurious.  Again,  many  of  the  movements  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  meaningless.  In  the  use  of  books  and  selection  of  exercises 
teachers  must  have  such  knowledge  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  aim 
of  physical  education  as  will  enable  them  to  discriminate,  and  to  choose 
only  that  which  is  good. 

FIRST  GRADE— FIRST  YEAR. 
Observation   Lessons. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — Simple  conversational  lessons  on  the 
parts  of  the  living  human  body:  head,  limbs,  and  particularly  the  hand; 
their  uses  and  movements  as  instruments  of  the  soul  within;  protection 
of  them  and  care  as  to  neatness,  unobtrusiveness,  and  proper  positions. 
Graceful  movement  exercises,  so  conducted  as  not  to  develop  vanity  or 
self-consciousness. 

Familiar  Plants. — Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit,  seed.  Sketches 
of  these  on  blackboard  and  paper. 

Animals. — Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  pigeon,  sparrow,  duck,  frog, 
gopher,  butterfly,  and  other  animals  that  may  be  daily  seen.  Sketches 
of  the  simpler  parts  of  these  animals.  The  limbs  and  movements  of 
these  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  human  being. 

Natural  Phenome?ia. — Sky,  sun,  moon,  stars. 

Illustrated  by  these  lessons  are  developed  ideas  of:  Color — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  gray,  brown,  white,  black.  Place — on,  above, 
under;  before,  behind;  left,  right;  and  the  like.  Size — large,  small;  great, 
little;  long,  short;  larger,  largest;  and  the  like.  Prominent  qualities  of 
objects — rough,  smooth;  sweet,  sour;  brittle,  tough;  etc. 
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Language. 

(9r#  /  Lessons. — Purpose — to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  correct  forms  of  speech;  correctness,  however,  not  to  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  freedom.  Material — observation  lessons,  suggestive  pictures, 
reading  lessons,  and  whatever  other  material  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher 
may  suggest. 

Reading. — From  the  blackboard.  Reading  from  charts,  leaflets,  and 
from  many  books  of  the  first  year  grade;  such  as  Powell's  Primer, 
Powell's  First  Reader,  Stickney's  Primer,  Stickney's  First  Reader,  by 
Miss  Cyr,  State  Series  First  Reader.  Reading  traced  sentences  and  sen- 
tences copied  from  blackboard  or  from  mimeograph-written  slips. 

A  few  pieces  of  classical  poetry,  suitable  for  little  children,  learned  and 
recited.     Mythological  stories  told  and  reproduced. 

The  very  first  work  in  reading  is  not  to  teach  the  child  to  get  thoughts 
from  written  words,  but  rather  to  show  him  that  thoughts  may  be  written 
as  well  as  spoken;  therefore,  the  short,  simple,  blackboard  sentences  are 
usually  but  the  written  expressions  of  the  child's  own  spoken  thoughts 
obtained  from  him  by  specially  directing  his  observation. 

In  order  to  permit  natural  expression,  much  of  the  reading  for  this 
year  is  conversational  in  style. 

Writing. — Much  tracing  at  first,  on  board  and  paper,  to  develop  con- 
cept of  proper  form  of  letters,  and  secure  freehand  motion  with  relaxed 
muscles. 

Forms  and  names  of  letters  learned  by  means  of  the  tracing  and 
reading  from  script. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  comfortable  position  of  body  and  free 
motion  of  hand  and  arm.  Special  exercises  are  given  to  produce  easy 
movement,  while  the  child  obtains  the  forms  of  letters  by  making  them 
very  large. 

Pen  and  ink  are  used  from  the  beginning  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  to  prevent  abuse  of  this  privilege. 

Tracing  and  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  board  and  slips  of 
paper.     Short  sentences  written  from  dictation. 

Spelling. — Elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols  learned  and  associated. 
Lessons  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words  to  be 
spelled.  Word  building  by  combining  the  elementary  sounds  with  one 
another  and  with  portions  of  words. 

Recognition  of  new  words  by  calling  attention  to  their  structure  as 
developed  in  word  building.  Spelling  of  the  words  copied  from  the 
blackboard  and  from  slips.  Dictation  of  simple  phrases  and  short  sen- 
tences. Children  are  taught  to  spell  the  words  they  should  use,  but  are 
not  required  to  spell  all  the  words  they  read.  Much  study  of  the  appear- 
ance and  sound  of  the  word  is  done  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  produce 
it  orally  or  in  writing.  In  writing  he  is  encouraged  to  omit  all  words  of 
whose  spelling  he  is  doubtful. 
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Number. 

"  Numbers  should  be  first  learned  without  being  taught."—^!.  E.  Winship. 

"  Things  are  held  in  the  mind  by  their  form,  and  not  by  their  number;  and  a  pupil 
who  studies  form  and  natural  science  one  year,  letting  number  be  incidental,  and  then 
begins  the  direct  study  of  number  with  these  things  in  a  parallel  course,  will  know 
much  more  of  number  in  three  years  than  one  who  studies  number  alone  from  the 
beginning."—^.  W.  Sfieer. 

Acting  upon  the  above  principle,  and  realizing  also  the  great  danger 
there  is  (even  when  many  varieties  of  objects  are  used)  in  producing  repe- 
titions of  words  instead  of  ideas,  no  systematized  lessons  in  number  are 
given  during  the  first  year.  Much  opportunity  is  afforded,  however,  for 
its  incidental  study  in  the  various  observation  lessons  the  child  receives; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  expected  to  have  a  general  idea  of  num- 
ber, and  to  hold  clearly  in  mind,  with  no  effort,  certain  groupings,  such 
as  the  following:  A  horse  has  four  legs,  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the 
other,  or  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  A  man  has  ten  fingers,  five  on 
each  hand.  A  bird  has  two  wings,  while  a  bee  has  four.  A  cube  has  six 
sides  and  eight  corners.     A  geranium  has  five  petals. 

From  recording  observations,  children  should  be  able  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  to  write  all  the  numbers  up  to  100,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
make  an  accurate  objective  analysis  and  sy?ithesis  of  all  numbers  within 
the  limits  of  27.  Objective  drill  upon  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  thirds, 
ninths,  twenty-sevenths. 

Manual  Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  hemisphere, 
right-angled  triangular  prism,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  symmetry,  direction, 
location.  Dictations  should  be  concise.  They  should  not  end  as  simply 
dictation  lessons;  they  should  lead  to  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing,  Parquetry, 
Sewing. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the 
standard  colors.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with  the  brush. 
Painting  designs  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  inventive  drawing,  and 
painting  outlined  flowers,  fruits,  etc.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  face 
views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  (See  "Observation  Lessons.") 
(No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils  memorize  the  names  of  the 
geometric,  modeled,  or  face  views  drawn.) 

Reference  Books. — Lessons  in  Form,  by  W.  W.  Speer;  Primary  Helps 
and  Primary  Methods,  by  W.  N.  Hailmann;  Paradise  of  Childhood, 
Kraus-Boelte  Guide;  Color  i?i  the  School  Room,  by  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Music. 

First  half  year  given  entirely  to  singing  easy  and  pleasing  rote  songs. 
Careful  attention  given  to  pitch,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Second  half  year:  In  addition  to  above  work,  the  scale  by  syllable. 
Exercises  in  very  simple  skips  from  charts  and  blackboard. 
All  songs  and  exercises  are  kept  within  range  of  pupils'  voices. 
T  Frequently  change  the  key  in  order  to  rest  the  voice  and  secure  uni- 
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Moral   Culture. 
Teach  importance  of  the  happy  heart  and  the  pleasant  face. 
Little  helpers  at  home  and  school. 

Kindness  to  pets.     Reference:  Tracts  of  Humane  Society. 
Respect  to  rights  and  feelings  of  animals.     Do  not  neglect  them. 
Wanton  cruelty  is  far  less  frequent  than  heedless  cruelty. 
Read   The  Birds'    Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin;  Five 
Little  Peppers,  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 

Physical  Culture. 

Exercises  in  rapid  changes  of  position  for  training  in  promptness, 
obedience,  and  quietness.  Simple  arm,  leg,  head,  trunk,  hand,  and  foot 
exercises.  Keeping  light  step  in  plain  marching.  Such  individual  exer- 
cises as  will  correct  bad  habits  in  walking,  standing,  sitting,  etc.,  formed 
usually  by  unhygienic  seats  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  child  life. 
Selected  games  to  be  an  important  feature. 

SECOND  GRADE— SECOND  YEAR. 
Observation   Lessons. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — The  organs  of  the  special  senses;  what 
they  are,  and  how  used  by  the  mind  within  to  find  out  things.  Care  and 
protection  of  them.  Read  to  class  selections  from  such  books  as  Little 
Lucy' s  Six  Servants,  etc. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  continued. — Different  kinds  of  leaves 
flowers,  and  fruits  grouped  according  to  color,  shape,  quality,  etc.     Ani- 
mals previously  studied  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  others 
that  children  often  see. 

Observation  of  the  use  of  the  special  senses  by  these  animals.  Sketches 
of  the  simple  plant  and  animal  forms  studied. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Air,  wind;  dew,  frost;  ground,  hill,  mountain- 
fog,  clouds,  rain;  brook,  stream. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  the  First 
Grade. 

Short,  carefully  selected  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils  and  repro- 
duced by  them  orally.  Simple  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures  or  by  the 
observation  lessons  expressed  in  writing. 

The  mechanics  of  language  taught  this  year  are  the  following:  Use  of 
periods  as  the  closing  marks  of  statements  and  commands  and  after 
initials  and  signatures.  Use  of  question  marks.  Use  of  commas  in  a 
series,  illustrated  by  combining  several  short  statements,  questions,  or 
commands  into  one  sentence.  Use  of  commas  in  setting  off  attention 
words.  Use  of  capitals  in  beginning  sentences,  as  the  first  letters  of 
special  names,  in  writing  the  words  I  and  O.  Drill  lessons  upon  the  use 
of  is  and  are,  was  and  were.  The  difference  between  the  request  and  the 
command. 

Reading.—  From  many  books  of  the  second  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
First  Reader;  Powell's  Second  Reader;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs;  Stick-       * 
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ney's  Second  Reader;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands;  AL 'sop's  Fables,  by 
Mara  Pratt;  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  by  Mrs.  Kelly.  Reading 
at  sight  from  books  of  first  year  grade.  Reading  stories  from  blackboard. 
Reading  from  leaflets  and  mimeograph-written  slips.  Reading  individual 
written  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc.  Care- 
fully chosen  selections  of  poetry  recited. 

Writing. — Continue  movement  exercises,  writing  to  rhythmic  music  or 
counting,  using  unruled  paper.  Practice  time  exercises,  writing  as  many 
words  as  possible  in  a  given  time,  for  good,  rapid  work  in  correct  posi- 
tion. Copying  exercises  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Copying 
paragraphs  and  stanzas  from  the  reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  and 
short  sentences  written  from  dictation.  Much  drill  upon  the  spacing  of 
letters,  using  both  ruled  and  unruled  paper  for  freehand  practice;  correct 
form  not  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  cramped  hands  and  body. 

Spelling. — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation  of  words  to  be  spelled.  Word  building,  and  recognition 
of  new  words  through  their  structure,  as  developed  in  word  building, 
continued.  Spelling  of  words  that  occur  in  written  exercises.  Spelling 
matches,  sliced  words,  and  various  other  devices  to  maintain  interest  in 
spelling. 

Number, 

Counting  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives.  Division,  multiplica- 
tion, subtraction,  addition,  and  part-taking  within  the  limits  successively 
of  i  to  10,  i  to  20,  i  to  ioo. 

Problems  of  exchange,  of  buying  and  selling,  involving  at  first  only 
price,  but  subsequently  gain  and  loss. 

Games  of  "giving"  and  "guessing,"  developing  promptness  in  the 
apprehension  of  numbers. 

Easy  fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  taught  concretely.  All  objective 
work  to  be  supplemented  by  abstract  drill. 

Coins  of  U.  S.  money;  pint,  quart,  gallon;  inch,  foot,  yard;  day,  week, 
month,  year;  dozen.     Time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

Much  drill  on  simple  factoring  of  numbers  studied. 

Original  number  stories  written  and  "illustrated"  by  pupils. 

Manual  Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism, 
cone,  pyramid,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  number,  symmetry, 
and  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing. 
To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the  standard 
colors,  their  tints  and  shades.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with  the 
brush.     Inventive  designs  and  outlined  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  painted. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  ellipse, 
oval,  and  other  face  views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  {See 
"Observation  Lessons.")  (No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils 
memorize  the  names  of  the  geometric  forms  modeled  or  face  views 
drawn.)     Consult  reference  books  for  First  Year. 
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Music. 

Scale  by  syllables,  with  frequent  change  of  key. 

Interval  exercises  continued.  Much  practice  in  the  scale  should  be 
given. 

Learn  signs  of  expression  and  practice  writing  characters  used  in 
music. 

Rote  songs  at  option. 

Careful  attention  given  to  time,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Truthfulness:  Importance  of  truthfulness;  the  dangers  of  falsehoods. 

Unselfishness:  The  happiness  it  brings;  giving  is  better  than  receiving; 
doing  for  others  brings  its  own  reward. 

Teasing:  What  harm  it  does  others;  what  bad  qualities  it  cultivates; 
cruelty  to  pets  and  other  animals. 

Reference:  Lessons  in  Right  Doing. 

Physical  Culture. 

Similar  to  first  year;  movements  a  little  more  complicated.  Emphasis 
laid  upon  keeping  the  chest  prominent. 


THIRD  GRADE— THIRD  YEAR. 

Observation   Lessons. 

Lessons  on  Human  Body. — Conversation  lessons,  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  self  upon  the  following  points:  How  people  move;  how  and 
why  they  eat;  how  they  breathe;  why  they  need  pure  air;  what  kind  of 
food  is  best  for  growing  children;  uses  of  the  blood;  uses  and  care  of  the 
skin.  Injury  to  boys  from  use  of  cigarettes.  Readings  from  such  books 
as  Dr.  Jerome  Walker's  Health  Lessons,  and  The  House  We  Live  Ln,  by 
Dr.  Eli  Brown. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  continued. — Trees,  shrubs,  herbs. 
Animals  observed  simply  classified,  as:  grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters;  animals 
with  hoofs,  claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on  the  land,  in  the  water,  fly 
through  the  air.  Objects  classified  as  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral.  No 
observation  of  the  internal  structure  of  animals,  but  much  of  their  life 
and  habits. 

Natural  Phenomena. — The  seasons;  changes  of  time  and  place  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset;  the  new  moon;  the  full  moon — where  first  seen;  the 
Evening  Star;  the  North  Star;  the  Great  Dipper;  the  natural  features  of 
the  vicinity. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  First  Grade. 
Exercises  of  Second  Grade  continued.  Short  stories  read  silently,  and 
then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing.  Descriptions  and  stories  written 
from  pictures.  Anecdotes  and  stories  of  historic  people  told  or  read  to 
pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally  and  in  writing.  Pupils  receive 
further  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  language;  use  of  capitals,  period, 
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interrogation  point,  and  exclamation  point  in  writing  titles  of  stories; 
use  of  the  simple  paragraph;  use  of  the  period  in  writing  abbreviations; 
use  of  the  period  and  comma  in  writing  dates;  use  of  the  capital  and 
period  in  writing  the  titles  of  persons;  special  lessons  upon  the  days  of 
the  week,  months  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  national  holidays;  drill 
lessons  upon  the  use  of  has,  have,  had;  saw,  seen;  did,  done;  went,  gone. 
Sentence  work  showing  the  difference  in  form  between  familiar  words 
meaning  one  and  more  than  one,  and  the  necessity  of  other  words  in  the 
sentence  resulting  therefrom. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  third  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
Second  Reader;  Powell's  Third  Reader;  Stickney's  Second  Reader;  Sea- 
side and  Wayside  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs; 
Johonnot's  Feathers  and  Fur;  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  by  Scudder; 
The  Interstate  Second  Reader;  Wood's  Natural  History  Second  Reader; 
Leaves  fr 0171  Nature's  Story  Book,  No.  2.  Reading  at  sight  from  books 
of  second  year  grade.  Reading  individual  written  exercises  suggested 
by  pictures  and  observation  lessons.  Particular  attention  paid  to  group- 
ing words  and  phrases.     Recitation  of  classical  poems. 

Writing. — Simple  exercises  for  muscular  work  continued.  Drill  upon 
rapid  writing  of  single  letters,  words,  and  groups  of  words,  as  in  preced- 
ing grade;  also  short  exercises  from  dictation,  noting  clearness,  legibil- 
ity, and  rapidity. 

To  rest  the  body  during  extended  writing  exercises,  teach  change  of 
relative  position  of  body  and  desk,  as:  Front  facing,  right  side  facing, 
three  quarters  left  facing,  and  so  on;  relative  position  of  arms,  hands, 
and  paper  remaining  unchanged. 

Copying  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Writing  selections  from 
the  reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  short  stories  written 
from  dictation.  The  written  work  given  the  child  must  be  no  more  than 
he  can  do  neatly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Spelling. — Phonic  analysis;  exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation  of  the  words  to  be  spelled.  Spelling  of  the  words  that 
occur  in  any  written  exercise.  Word  building  from  elementary  sounds 
and  by  syllables,  and  recognition  of  new  words  by  their  structure,  con- 
tinued. 

Number. 

Review  and  extension  of  work  in  second  grade.  Division  and  multipli- 
cation of  numbers  to  144.  Continued  and  diligent  practice  on  the  sets 
of  factors  occurring  in  the  multiplication  tables,  separating  and  combin- 
ing until  the  results  are  absolutely  memorized.  Children  to  be  able  to 
readily  comprehend  \  of  36,  $  of  21,  \  of  54,  etc.  Preparation  of  multi- 
plication tables  and  division,  addition,  and  subtraction  tables,  and  of 
fraction  or  part-taking  tables.      Rapid  mental  work  in  these  exercises. 

Special  work  in  addition  of  columns,  and  in  "seeing  results"  in  all 
arithmetical  operations.  Practice  in  tables  of  time  (by  the  clock). 
Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000.  Original  number  problems 
written  and  illustrated.  Child-like  business  and  other  problems  practi- 
cally solved. 
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Manual   Training. 

Clay  Modeling.— '  •  Genesis  of  Form. ' '  Model  sphere,  prolate  spheroid, 
cube  sphere,  ellipsoid,  cylinder,  square  prism,  sphere,  ovoid,  cone,  square 
pyramid.     Tile  making — of  square,  circle,  hexagon,  equilateral  triangle. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ri?ig  Laying. — To  teach  form  and  number 
and  concise  oral  expression. 

Geometric  Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  and  Freehand 
Weaving. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  concise  oral  expression,  and 
to  teach  analytically  the  standard  colors,  their  tints,  shades,  and  hues. 
Analytic  color  study  to  be  emphasized  by  synthetic  work  with  the  brush. 
Inventive  designs,  also  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  be  painted  from 
nature.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  conceptional.  Sketch  face  views  of 
solids  used  in  clay  modeling,  and  draw  outlines  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, and  other  objects  from  nature.  {See  "Observation  Lessons.") 
(Pupils  are  not  compelled  to  memorize  geometric  terms.) 

Music. 

Scale  exercises  by  skips,  using  syllables." 

Exercises  in  writing  notes  of  different  values,  and  combining  them 

into  measures. 

Exercises  in  sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  books. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  tone,   and   position    of  body,  to  receive  special 

attention. 

Moral  Culture. 

Care  of  the  person:    Clean  hands  and  face,  well  brushed  hair,  clean 

nails  and  teeth,  etc. 

Tidy  dress:  Neatly  brushed  clothes,  polished  shoes,  etc. 

How  to  cultivate  love  for  others. 

Read  The  Story  Hour,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Kindly  deeds  and  loving  actions  are  the  surest  means  of  inspiring  love 

for  the  recipient. 

Physical  Culture. 

Similar  to  preceding  year.     Continue  to  impress  upon  the  child  the 

necessity  of  correct  poise  of  body.     Games  still  an  important  feature. 

FOURTH  GRADE— FOURTH  YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 
Human  Body. — Muscles  and  skeleton;  their  adaptations  and  workings, 
without  learning  names.  Fresh  joints  from  market  observed  in  class,  as 
to  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  use  of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and 
connective  tissue.  Observation  of  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  lamb,  their 
attachments,  direction  of  fibers,  and  working  of  the  bones  about  the 
joint  by  pulling  them.  Observation  of  nerve  leading  to  muscle  in  leg  of 
chicken  or  frog.  Feeling  of  muscles  of  their  own  arm  as  they  contract, 
noticing  change  of  shape  and  movement  of  arm  produced.  Practicing 
movements  calling  into  action  different  muscles.  Connected  with  this, 
observation  of  bones  of  limbs,  first  of  chicken  and  other  animals,  then 
of  human  skeleton,  of  vertebral  column,   and  adaptation  of  ribs,  etc. 
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Study  by  chart  of  the  connection  of  brain,  through  spinal  cord  and 
nerves,  with  the  muscles,  and  thus  study  of  the  body  as  a  machine  of  the 
mind.  Nourishment,  exercise,  growth,  and  general  hygiene  of  the  bone 
and  muscles.  Injury  to  their  development  and  strength  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Read  from  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live,  by  Blaisdell. 

Plants. — Growth  of  seedlings  observed  and  compared,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  corn,  pine,  and  maple.     Sketching  and  modeling. 

Reference  books:  Little  Flower  Folks,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt;  Little 
Flower  People,  by  Gertrude  B.  Hale. 

Animals. — Typical  insects  studied  from  observation  of  specimens  in 
hands  of  children,  living  insects  to  be  gently  treated  while  examined; 
permanent  collections  not  encouraged.  Comparison  and  drawing  of 
parts  of  insects,  and  sketches  of  whole  insects.  Similar  study  of  the 
lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab.  The  outer  skeleton  of  these  animals  con- 
trasted with  the  inner  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Reference  books:  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Ani?nals,  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Tenney. 

Natural  Phenomena. — {a)  Air,  wind,  and  moisture  in  air;  (b)  Different 
forms  of  water,  such  as  steam,  frost,  snow,  hail,  and  ice. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought.  Abundant  material  for  this  work  is  found  in  the  reading,  geog- 
raphy, and  observation  lessons,  which,  if  skillfully  taught,  will  so  awaken 
the  thought  and  interest  of  the  child  that  expression  will  follow  natu- 
rally. By  giving  ideas  before  words,  thought  before  expression,  the  dull 
"  make-a-sentence  "  method  of  teaching  this  subject  can  be  avoided. 

(a)  Conversation  (not  quizzes). 

(b)  Stories  and  simple  narrative  poems  read  to  the  pupils  or  silently 
read  by  them,  and  reproduced  orally  or  in  writing.  Stories  written  from 
suggestive  pictures.  Descriptions  of  places  suggested  by  geography 
lessons,  and  of  the  plants  and  animals  studied.  In  this  work  the  children, 
aided  by  the  teacher,  should  make  a  simple  outline  of  the  subject  before 
beginning  to  write.  Simple  sketches  (no  matter  how  imperfect),  to 
illustrate  the  written  descriptions,  should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  Writing  letters:  Simple  forms  of  beginning,  closing,  and  address- 
ing friendly  letters.  The  practice  in  this  work  should  consist  of  letters 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  matters  of  real  moment,  such  as  requests  and 
explanations;  of  letters  to  absent  friends;  and  of  communications  to  the 
"letter  boxes  "  found  in  most  children's  periodicals,  such  as  St.  Nicholas 
and  Harper's  Young  People. 

(d)  The  lessons  .on  the  mechanics  of  written  expression,  including 
paragraphing,  capitalization,  punctuation,  neatness,  and  arrangement, 
which  have  been  previously  given,  are  reviewed  and  extended  as  the 
work  requires.     Possessive  forms  of  nouns  developed. 

(e)  Sentence  building:  Combining  short  related  sentences. 
Use  of  difficult  verbs;  the  mistakes  of  the  children  to  determine  which 

verbs  are  to  be  selected;  e.  g.,  lie,  sit,  learn,  drown,  guess,  got. 
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Use  of  the  nominative  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronouns  /,  he,  she. 

Use  of  the  connecting  pronouns  who,  which,  that,  and  of  the  adjec- 
tives these  and  those. 

(f)  Training  in  the  use  of  graceful  and  appropriate  language  in  asking 
permission,  answering  questions,  making  requests,  and  in  social  inter- 
course generally. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade;  such  as  State 
Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Wide  Awake,  Wright's  Nature 
Series  (Nos.  2  and  3),  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  (No.  3),  and 
various  children's  classics,  the  selections  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
awaken  thought  and  feeling. 

(0)  Phonetic  spelling  and  diacritical  marking.  Exercises  to  secure  the 
right  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  distinct  articulation,  clear  enunciation, 
and  correct  pronunciation. 

Eye  training  to  secure  the  ready  recognition  of  groups  of  words  and 
short  sentences. 

(c)  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections. 

(d)  Books  should  be  assigned  to  be  read  aloud  at  home,  and  reported 
upon  in  school. 

Spelling. — (a)  The  habit  of  seeing  words  can  only  be  fixed  through  an 
interest  in  them,  and  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  required 
to  make  spelling  lessons  bright  and  attractive,  and  to  give  at  the  same 
time  the  constant  and  untiring  repetition  which  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    As  far  as  possible  do  not  let  the  child  see  incorrect  spelling. 

(b)  Dictation  exercises:  Spelling  of  proper  names,  such  as  days  of  the 
week,  months,  holidays,  and  seasons.  Spelling  of  plural  nouns.  Words 
selected  from  various  subjects.  Word  games.  Drill  in  pronouncing 
words  and  separating  syllables.     Phonetic  spelling. 

Writing. — Continue  exercises  for  securing  easy,  progressive  movement 
across  the  paper,  free  movement  up  and  down,  and  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Begin  with  bold,  free  forms,  and  gradually  reduce  them  to 
correspondence  size.  In  all  writing  use  the  combined  movement  of  fore- 
arm and  fingers,  which  has  been  developed  by  their  primary  training. 
Correct  positions  in  sitting  and  pen-holding  required. 

Practice  changing  position  of  body,  as  in  previous  grade,  for  rest  dur- 
ing extended  exercise. 

Much  blackboard  work  in  the  study  of  form,  spacing,  and  joining  of 
small  letters  and  easy  capitals.  Continue  time  exercises,  words,  phrases, 
stanzas  of  poetry. 

Copy  phrases  and  sentences  from  engraved  and  written  slips,  and  from 
the  blackboard.  Dictation  exercises  and  original  written  work  occasion- 
ally given  as  tests. 

Arithmetic. 

(a)  Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000,  with  grouping  and  compari- 
son, to  give  clear  ideas  of  value.  Writing  two  decimal  places  (tenths 
and  hundredths),  their  relation  to  units,  and  the  use  of  the  decimal  point. 

{&)  Addition  and  Subtraction.     Special  drill  in  complements  of  100. 
Careful  arrangement  of  written  solutions  to  be  insisted  on  from  the  first.      ;j: 
Arithmetical  terms,  remainder,  sum,  etc.,  introduced.  I 
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(V)  Multiplication  where  the  multiplier  does  not  exceed  one  figure. 
Division  where  the  divisor  does  not  exceed  one  figure. 

(d)  Fractions.  Simple  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions of  like  denominations;  such  as  £-{-£, §—  %. 

Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions  by  whole  num- 
bers; such  as  \  multiplied  by  3,  1  mutiplied  by  8,  \  divided  by  2,  and 
§  divided  by  3. 

In  the  development  of  ideas  of  fractions,  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  numerical  process  involved  in  their  use,  the  work  should 
be  concrete  and  limited  to  easy  fractions. 

(e)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

{/)  Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  decimals;  such  as  .2 
multiplied  by  .5,  .2  of  $20,  etc. 

(g)  Business  examples  which  will  give  elementary  ideas  of  trade  and 
household  economy.  Use  of  common  weights  and  measures;  pint,  quart, 
gallon;  pound,  hundredweight;  inch,  yard,  foot,  mile,  etc.  Making 
change  and  counting  money. 

Geography  and    History. 

1.  Lessons  to  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  great  ball  with  a 
surface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
with  two  motions  stated  but  not  explained. 

2.  {a)  Lessons  on  natural  features;  first,  from  observation,  afterward 
by  aid  of  modeling  board,  pictures,  and  blackboard  illustrations;  {b) 
Preparation  for,  and  introduction  of  maps;  lessons  on  position,  distance, 
direction,  points  of  compass,  with  representation  on  a  scale;  model  a 
map  of  vicinity;  study  maps  of  county  and  city,  with  lessons  on  local 
history;  maps  of  natural  features,  drawn  from  modeled  forms;  practice 
in  reading  conventional  map  symbols  on  outline  maps. 

3.  General  study  from  globe  and  maps.  The  continents,  oceans,  and 
large  islands;  their  relative  position  and  size.  General  idea  of  climate 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  Reading:  Our  World,  No.  1 ;  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Each  and  All ; 
Under  Foot;  Animal  Life ;  King's  Geographical  Readers. 

Manual  Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Repeat  third  year  "Genesis  of  Form"  in  papier 
mache,  clay,  wax,  or  other  plastic  material.  Modeling  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  geography,  science,  drawing,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  it 
will  serve  to  stimulate  or  express  thought,  or  assist  in  forming  concepts. 

Paper  Cutting. — Analysis  of  the  square  and  hexagon  by  folding  and 
cutting.     Freehand  cutting  from  rectangular  solids. 

Color  studied  analytically  and  synthetically. 

Drawi?ig. — Drawing,  from  nature,  of  insects,  seedlings,  parts  of  plants 
studied,  bones  and  other  parts  ot  animals.  Drawing  of  pressed  leaves; 
these  leaves  to  be  conventionalized  and  used  as  units  in  simple  design- 
ing.     "  Facts  of  Form  " — freehand  drawing  from  rectangular  solids. 
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Music. 

Continue  scale  exercises  and  written  exercises. 

Observe  formation  of  the  major  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  E. 

Sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboards,  and  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 

Rhythm,   quality  of  voice,    and   position   of  body  to  receive  special 

attention. 

Moral  Culture. 

How  to  make  school  happy:  Study  self-control,  and  keep  under  strict 
guard  any  tendency  to  become  boisterous  or  excited.  Remember  the 
"please,"  and  "thank  you,"  and  "excuse  me,"  and  "good  morning." 
In  all  words  and  actions,  consider  the  happiness  and  feeling  of  others. 
Remember  that  "smart  and  bright  speeches  often  wound."  Kindness 
to  the  helpless,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  aged. 

Industry.  The  dignity  of  work.  The  trouble  and  unhappiness  brought 
about  by  idle  habits. 

References:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;  Little  Men. 

Physical  Culture. 

i.  Exercises  in  which  pupil's  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  special 
muscles  trained  and  developed.  Particular  attention  paid  to  correcting 
any  lingering  inequality  in  strength  and  precision  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  extra  exercise  of  left  arm  in  concert  and  of  weakest  muscles 
in  individuals.  Pupils  to  be  selected  and  put  into  squads  with  reference 
to  this,  the  squad  drills  to  alternate  with  concert  drills  in  periods  of 
about  five  minutes. 

2.  Exercises  with  wands.     Movements  should  be  easy  and  graceful. 

3.  Marching  extended. 

FIFTH  GRADE— FIFTH  YEAR. 

Observation   Lessons. 

Human  Body. — Circulation  of  the  blood,  as  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  frog's  leg.  Heart  of  sheep,  and  the  great  connecting  blood 
vessels,  studied  from  observation. 

Breathing:  its  objects,  position  of  body  for  good  breathing.  Ventila- 
tion, with  draughts. 

Digestive  organs:  proper  habits  of  eating,  and  foods.  Alcohol  and 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  as  affecting  these  organs  and  functions. 

Plants. — Fruits,  seeds,  roots,  useful  woods,  observed  and  compared. 
Wrappings  and  unfoldings  of  buds  observed  and  compared.  Growth  from 
buds,  branches,  bulbs,  and  slips.  A  simple  study  of  a  few  fruit  tree 
blossoms,  such  as  apple,  pear,  peach;  and  of  a  few  common  flowers,  such 
as  violet,  lilac,  buttercup,  geranium,  and  poppy. 

Animals. — Oyster,  clam,  and  snail,  observed  and  compared.  Shells 
of  different  forms  examined.  Star-fish  and  sea-urchin,  sponge  and  coral, 
similarly  studied  from  specimens,  living  or  preserved,  and  from  pictures. 
Drawings  of  general  form  of  these  animals.  Some  study  of  their  internal 
%  structure,  and  comparison  of  their  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive  & 
A,      organs  with  those  of  the  human  body.  I 
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Natural  Phenomena. — {a)  Sun,  moon,  and  stars;  their  apparent 
motions. 

(b)  Drainage  of  vicinity;  observation,  after  rain. 
{c)  Different  kinds  of  rock,  soil,  etc. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Material  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  written  work,  thereby  causing  care- 
less preparation,  and  crowding  out  the  more  important  drill  on  oral 
expression.     Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  short  prose  or  poetical  selections.  The  children 
should  now  make  their  outlines  of  the  subject,  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
the  teacher. 

(b)  Impromptu  word-pictures  of  persons  and  places.  Reproduction  of 
word-pictures  in  their  own  language.  Stories  from  hints  or  suggestions. 
Simple  descriptions  and  narrations  in  connection  with  geography  and 
science  lessons.     Letter  writing  continued. 

(c)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  language,  as  previously  given, 
reviewed,  and  extended  when  necessary.     Use  of  quotation  marks  taught. 

(d)  Choice  and  use  of  words  to  enlarge  vocabulary  and  give  variety  in 
expression. 

(e)  Lessons  on  words  frequently  misused;  e.  g.,  awfully,  dreadful,  like, 
etc. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  for  this  grade,  such  as 
State  Second,  and  Third  Readers  in  other  series,  Five  Little  Peppers, 
Black  Beauty,  Wide  Awake,  Youth's  Companion,  Powell's  Normal 
Course  Fourth  Reader,  and  Hall's  Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 ;  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book. 

(b)  Exercises  in  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  inflection.     (No  rules  to  be  given.) 

(c)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  awaken  in  the  child  an  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  selections  studied. 

(d)  Several  books  assigned  for  home  reading. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling. — (a)  The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  spelling  being  to  write 

words  correctly,  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  should  be  in  written 
exercises.     Never  let  a  child  write  a  word  incorrectly  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

(b)  Words  pronounced  alike  and  spelled  differently.  Useful  words 
from  all  subjects  taught. 

(c)  Use  of  dictionary,  phonetic  spelling,  and  diacritical  markings. 

Writing. — Practice  on  the  progressive,  slant,  and  combined  move- 
ments, introducing  shading.  Base  these  exercises  largely  on  the  capital 
letter  forms  previously  studied. 

Continue  rapid  drill  as  in  previous  grades. 

Spacing  of  words  in  sentences;  sentences  in  paragraphs;  margins,  and 
the  proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  lines. 

Copying  from  engraved  and  written  slips  proper  names  and  signatures, 
quotations,  and  paragraphs  sufficiently  long  to  exemplify  the  lessons  on 
margins,  etc.  Each  pupil  should  establish  a  definite  form  of  signature, 
using  a  full,  free,  muscular  motion. 

iu 
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Careful  attention  given  to  all  written  work,  which  should  not  be 
excessive. 

Accept  no  home-work  papers  unless  written  neatly  in  ink. 

Arithmetic. 

(a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  1,000,  multipliers  and 
divisors  not  to  exceed  ioo.  Use  of  arithmetical  terms.  Correct  forms 
and  careful  arrangement  in  all  written  work. 

(b)  Factoring  of  numbers  by  inspection. 

(c)  Roman  notation  to  ioo,  or  as  much  as  is  required  for  practical  use. 

(d)  Application  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Both  forms  of  division,  the  division  by  measuring  and  the 
division  by  separating  into  parts,  to  be  made  familiar  through  practical 
examples.  Ideas  of  business  and  trade  still  further  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  of  bills  and  business  forms.  Use  of  ton,  cord, 
acre,  quire,  ream,  gross,  degree,  etc. 

(e)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  unit;  such  as  f  X  2  =  f,  f -=-2  =  f.  Work 
must  be  objective.  Use  fruit,  pie,  etc.,  to  illustrate  comparative  size  of 
parts. 

(f)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  that  are  easily  changed; 
such  as  \  +  f ,  |  —  i  etc. 

Cultivation  of  thought,  judgment,  and  reason  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  brief,  exact  oral  expressions  of  the  same. 

Geography  and  History. 

California. — Position  in  the  continent  and  relation  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union;  its  natural  features,  scenery,  climate,  and  productions;  its 
people,  their  occupations,  government,  and  educational  facilities;  noted 
cities  and  localities.  General  history  of  the  State.  Modeling  board  and 
map  sketching  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  study. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  North  and  South  America. — Posi- 
tion on  globe;  position  relative  to  other  continents;  approximate  size  as 
determined  by  use  of  scale  and  by  comparison;  form;  surface;  drainage; 
climate;  life — vegetable,  animal,  human;  regions  adapted  to  mining, 
agriculture,  etc.  Rapid  map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of 
each  continent  proceeds. 

Observations  to  Accompany  the  Study  of  Geography. — {a)  Difference 
in  the  heat  of  sun's  rays  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  (b)  Change  in 
direction  of  sun's  rays  coming  through  a  school-room  window  at  the 
same  hour  during  the  year,  (c)  Varying  length  of  the  noonday  shadows. 
(d)  Changes  of  weather,  wind,  and  seasons. 

Reading:  Boy  Travelers  in  South  Ainerica;  Bodley  Family  on  Wheels; 
Zigzag  four  neys  in  the  Occident;  Little  People  of  the  Cold;  World  by  the 
Fireside. 

Manual  Training. 

Modeling. — In  paper  or  other  plastic  material.  " Genesis  of  Form," 
summarize. 

Drawing. — From  nature,   of  flowers,  leaves,  and  objects  studied  in 
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science  and  geography.     Designing:  Conventionalized  leaves  and  simple 
flowers  in  rosettes  and  borders.     Paper  cutting. 

Constructio?i. — In  cardboard  of  rectangular  solids. 

Color. — Tints  and  shades  of  same  color  mixed  by  class.  Painting  of 
simple  flowers.  Study  of  shades,  tints,  and  hues,  using  some  standard 
color  book. 

Music. 

Continue  scale  exercises,  making  more  difficult  skips.  Continue 
written  work.     Observe  formation  of  major  scale  of  F,  Bb,  E^,  and  Kb. 

Simple  exercises  in  two-part  music. 

Sight  reading  from  charts  and  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Guilelessness,  or  thinking  no 
evil  of  others.  How  to  make  home  happy  by  helping,  by  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  others,  by  remembering  that  cheerful  words  and  looks, 
gentle  ways,  attentive  eyes  to  see,  and  ready  sympathy  to  share  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows,  form  the  best  foundation  for  mutual  home 
helping. 

Dress:  The  objects  of  dress,  first,  warmth  or  coolness;  second,  con- 
venience; third,  fitness;  fourth,  beauty. 

References:  Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters;  Household  Education; 
Little  Women;  What  Katy  Did  at  Home. 

Physical  Culture. 

1.  Similar  exercises  to  those  in  preceding  year. 

2.  More  breathing  exercises,  carefully  conducted,  so  as  to  give  or  con- 
firm right  habits  of  breathing;  exercises  such  as  not  to  strain  the  organs. 

3.  Exercises  to  develop  uniform  and  vigorous  circulation,  such  as  run- 
ning, rope-skipping,  etc.,  carefully  regulated. 

SIXTH    GRADE— SIXTH   YEAR. 

Observation   Lessons. 

Human  Body. — The  nervous  system,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  of 
animals  observed;  simple,  clear  ideas  conveyed  as  to  sensation,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion,  the  control  and  working  together  of  the  organs 
before  studied  by  means  of  the  nervous  system.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  opium, 
tea,  and  coffee,  as  to  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  on  the 
functions  in  general. 

What  to  do  in  emergencies,  such  as  accidents  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
bites,  etc. 

Minerals,  Metals,  and  Rocks. — (a)  Metals  that  occur  uncombined,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  platinum. 
;•;  {b)  Metals  from  ores,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron. 

!  (Alloys:  bronze,  brass,  pewter.) 
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(c)  Non-metals,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon  (in  the  form  of  coal  and 
granite). 

(d)  Clay  and  sand,  with  manufacture  of  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

(e)  Principal  precious  stones. 

(_/)  Various  useful  rocks  used  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes, 
such  as  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  gypsum,  various 
forms  of  quartz,  mica,  etc. 

{g)  Fossils,  stalactites,  petrifactions. 

Language. 

Exercises. — {a)  Summaries  and  topical  recitations  in  the  various  class 
subjects.  Special  attention  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech,  but  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom. 

(b)  Composition;  narrative,  descriptive,  and  imaginative,  including 
such  exercises  as  impromptu  work  in  writing  newspaper  items,  advertise- 
ments, telegrams,  and  announcements.     Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(c)  Formal  letter  writing:  invitations,  letters  of  introduction,  and  short 
business  letters. 

(d)  Literary  work:  Life  and  writings  of  Louisa  Alcott,  the  Cary  sisters, 
and  Hans  Andersen.  At  least  one  classic,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
be  read  with  the  teacher.     Eight  or  ten  mythological  stories  learned. 

(<?)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  language,  the  choice  and  use  of  words, 
and  sentence  formation,  to  be  introduced  when  needed. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  suitable  books,  such  as  State  Third 
Reader,  Fourth  Readers  of  other  series,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Bggleston's 
Primary  History,  Little  Women,  School  Herald,  St.  Nicholas,  Mont- 
gomery's Beginner s'  History  of  United  States,  etc. 

(b)  Special  training  in  management  of  the  breath  and  in  the  grouping 
of  words,  so  as  to  read  smoothly  and  fluently.  Drill  on  pronunciation 
of  words  commonly  mispronounced,  the  mistakes  of  the  class  to  form 
basis  of  drill.     Phonetic  spelling. 

(c)  Impromptu  reading,  silent  or  oral,  to  test  the  pupil's  abilit)*-  to 
receive  and  express  thought. 

(d)  By  questions,  explanations,  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to 
understand  and  to  feel  what  they  read,  and  then  place  in  their  hands 
only  the  best  literature.  At  least  four  books  for  home  reading  should  be 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling. — (a)  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  should  always 

precede  the  study  of  form. 

(b)  Words  selected  from  various  subjects  taught.  Word  building  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  stem  words.  Abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions. 

(c)  Writing  quotations  from  standard  works;  learning  to  spell  the 
authors'  names. 

Writing. — Movement  exercises  to  instrumental  music  to  acquire  rhyth- 
mic motion  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 

Continue  exercises  for  rapidity,  using  unruled  paper.  Occasional  test 
exercises  in  tracing  at  board,  and  in  the  use  of  ruled  paper,  to  secure 
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control  of  hand  and  pen,  and  to  show  when  and  where  mistakes  are 
made. 

Dictation  exercises  to  secure  speed,  accuracy,  and  neatness.  Positions 
changed  for  rest,  as  in  previous  grades. 

Practice  turning  paper,  keeping  original  relative  positions  of  body, 
hand,  and  pen,  to  secure  desired  slope  in  writing. 

Form  reviewed,  giving  a  few  graceful  forms  to  vary  writing,  and  teach- 
ing the  heading,  correspondence,  and  explanatory  sizes  of  script.  Lining 
with  ink.  One  set  of  simple  marking  letters.  Writing  contractions  and 
abbreviations. 

Copying  poetry  from  slips. 

Written  exercises   in  class  work,  looking  carefully  to   neatness   and 

arrangement. 

Arithmetic. 

Fractions. — Systematic  work  in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division  of  common  fractions. 

(a)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction. 

(b)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  whole  number  by  a  decimal. 

(c)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

(d)  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  of  not  more  than  three 
places. 

(e)  The  use  of  per  cent.  Simple  examples  to  show  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  per  cent. 

(f)  Business  examples,  and  problems  involving  fractional  analysis,  the 
work  to  be  thorough  rather  than  exhaustive.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
years  this  work  is  reviewed  and  extended. 

Geography  and   History. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Position  relative  to  other  continents;  size; 
form;  surface;  drainage;  climate;  life — animal,  vegetable,  human;  regions 
adapted  to  mining,  agriculture,  etc.;  comparison  of  physical  features  and 
conditions  of  one  continent  with  those  of  other  continents.  Map  sketch- 
ing and  modeling  as  the  study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

Commercial  and  Political  Geography  of  the  United  States. — Position  in 
the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate;  vegetation;  animals;  re- 
sources; inhabitants,  their  occupations  and  social  condition;  important 
cities,  towns,  and  other  localities.  Map  of  the  country  to  be  sketched 
as  the  study  proceeds. 

Reading:  Sunny  South;  Tales  out  of  School;  Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader;  Nelson's  Standard  Geo- 
graphical Reader. 

Manual   Training. 

Drawing. — From  nature,  branches  and  sprays;  conventionalized  leaves 
and  flowers.  Freehand  object  drawing  from  science  and  geography  at 
all  times.  Study  of  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  (analysis).  Cube  drawn 
in  parallel  perspective,  different  positions  (no  shading).  Sight  measure- 
ment of  square,  circle,  and  ellipse  in  horizontal  position.  Geometric, — 
drill  exercises  for  facility  in  use  of  compass,  set-square,  ruler,  and  chisel- 
I      pointed  pencil. 
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Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  geometric  solids,  cylinder,  cone, 
square  pyramid,  and  triangular  pyramid. 

Color. — Use  and  care  of  colors  and  brushes.  Washes.  Mixing  of 
shades,  tints,  and  hues.  Simple  leaves  and  sprays  drawn  with  brush  and 
color.     Brush  marking. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

(a)  Love  of  country.  What  our  Government  does  for  us,  and  what  we 
owe  to  it. 

(b)  Saving  and  giving.  Economy  as  opposed  to  penuriousness.  Gen- 
erosity to  others.     Almsgiving. 

(c)  Our  dumb  friends.     Kind  treatment  of  animals. 

Help  in  this  work  will  be  found  in  How  to  Teach  Patriotism,  Boys 
of  '76,  patriotic  songs  and  poems,  and  the  various  publications  of  the 
Boston  Humane  Society. 

Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Exercises  with  light  dumb-bells 
added.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  watched  carefully 
as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period  of  rapid  development.  Correct 
poise  of  body  in  taking  exercise  insisted  upon. 

"Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  correct  position,  is  helpful. 
Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  incorrect  position,  is  harmful." 
(Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  Stanford  University.) 

SEVENTH  GRADE— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

In  Physics  (twenty  weeks). — Magnetism,  current  electricity,  with  its 
chemical,  heating,  and  lighting  effects,  magnetic  needle,  electro  magnets, 
conductors,  compass,  magnetic  telegraph. 

Heat:  Diffusion,  effects,  thermometers. 

Light:  Reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  solar  spectrum. 

Liquids:  Pressure,  specific  gravity. 

Atmospheric  pressure:  Barometer,  pump,  siphon. 

Gravitation:  Pendulum. 

Lever:  Wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw. 

Sound:  Pitch  of  sound,  echoes,  acoustic  tubes. 

Properties  of  matter. 

Physics  of  breathing  and  ventilation  given  careful  attention. 

All  of  the  above  work  is  to  be  experimental.  The  pupils  should  per- 
form the  experiments  whenever  it  is  possible. 

On  Animals  (twenty  weeks). — Compare  and  classify  various  animals 
previously  studied.     Observe  the  vertebrate  structure,  and  compare  exter- 
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nally,  and  to  some  extent  internally,  as  to  ways  of  carrying  on,  functions, 
etc. :  typical  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  from  specimens  and 
pictures. 

Sketching  by  pupils  of  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  studied. 

Language. 

English. — {a)  Study  of  American  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this 
grade,  following  the  general  plan  of  American  A uthors  for  Young  Folks, 
by  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Cultivation  of  literary  taste  by  listening  to  read- 
ings from  these  authors. 

{b)  Elementary  principles  of  expression  in  reference  to  clearness  and 
strength  learned  by  study  of  the  above. 

Recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  use. 

The  production  of  original  sentences  by  the  pupils. 

Introduction  of  adjective  and  adverb  phrases  and  clauses  when  study- 
ing adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Frequent  exercises  in  discrimination,  in  which  the  pupil  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  elements  learned. 

The  parts  of  a  simple  sentence;  the  compound  subject  and  predicate; 
the  object;  the  attribute,  distinguishing  between  that  which  identifies 
and  that  which  describes. 

The  different  kinds  of  simple  sentences,  and  exercises  in  discrimina- 
tion between  them. 

The  study  of  punctuation  by  observation,  learning  the  uses  of  the 
comma:  (i)  In  direct  address;  (2)  explanatory  terms;  (3)  between  closely 
connected  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence;  (4)  unrestrictive  phrases  and 
clauses;  (5)  series  of  connected  terms  when  all  the  conjunctions  are  not 
expressed;  (6)  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

The  uses  of  the  semicolon:  (1)  Before  namely,  etc.,  in  introducing 
examples  or  illustrations;  (2)  Between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
when  not  closely  connected. 

(c)  Original  papers  to  be  written  on  the  work  in  science  and  literature. 

Reading. — {a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade. 

(b)  Training  of  eye  and  voice. 

(c)  Mental:  Careful  study  of  selections  for  thought  and  expression. 
Cultivation  of  feeling  and  imagination. 

(d)  Reading  of  papers  selected  from  written  work  of  pupils.  Reading 
and  recitation  of  choice  poetry  and  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — The  study  of  words  which  sound  alike  but  are  spelled  dif- , 
ferently;  the  correct  use  of  the  same  in  sentences.  Pupils  encouraged 
to  observe  the  spelling  of  words  met  with  in  their  reading,  and  to  study 
the  meaning  from  the  use  in  the  context.  Synonymous  words  carefully 
considered  as  to  shades  of  meaning  and  correct  use. 

Writing. — Continue  drill  in  exercises  combining  forearm  and  finger 
movements  to  give  grace  and  ease  in  execution.  Careful  study  of  both 
small  and  capital  letters  as  to  correct  form  and  shading;  also,  observa- 
tion  of  marked   peculiarities   of  letters   and   most   common   errors   of 

;•;      formation. 

js  Use  unruled  paper  for  rapid  drill. 
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Study  of  brush  and  other  styles  of  marking  letters. 

Drill  in  current  hand  for  business  purposes,  practicing  in  limited  time 
such  forms  as  checks,  notes,  receipts,  etc.;  making  figures,  freehand 
capitals,  and  small  letters. 

During  all  written  exercises  in  class,  special  attention  given  to  ease, 
legibility,  and  correct  arrangement.  No  untidy  or  carelessly  prepared 
home  work  will  be  accepted. 

Position  of  body  changed  occasionally  for  rest;  also  position  of  paper 
to  suit  different  slant  of  writing  or  printing. 

Mathematics. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Observation  of  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder, 
etc.  Use  of  ruler,  triangle,  and  compass  in  drawing  parallels,  perpen- 
diculars, angles. 

Simple  geometric  constructions;  bisecting  lines  and  angles,  erecting 
perpendiculars,  etc. 

Use  of  protractor  in  measuring  angles  of  triangles  and  parallelograms, 
and  in  drawing  angles  of  given  size. 

Construction  of  triangles  equal  to  given  triangles,  or  with  given 
dimensions. 

Outdoor  work  in  determining  areas  and  distances  by  measuring  angles 
and  lines.  .  Study  of  methods  of  finding  the  area  of  squares,  rectangles, 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  regular  polygons. 

No  demonstration  of  theorems  required  of  pupils. 

In  the  ten  weeks,  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  part  of  the  chapter  on  areas. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Denominate  numbers.  Application  of  the 
above  to  arithmetic  work. 

Square  and  cube  root  by  inspection. 

Geography  and   History. 

A  Topical  Study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  going  backward 
from  contemporary  events,  with  careful  study  of  associated  geography. 
Civil  government  studied,  using  the  school  district  on  which  to  build 
knowledge  of  township,  county,  state,  etc. 

Commercial  and  Political  Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Her  Col- 
onies.— Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface; 
climate;  vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupation 
and  social  condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities.  Maps 
to  be  sketched  and  modeled  as  the  study  proceeds.     English  history. 

Reading:  Knocking  Around  the  Rockies;  Zigzag  Journeys;  Abbott's 
Biographies;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Boys  of  "j6;  Two  Little  Confed- 
erates; Colonial  Boys;  Bggleston's  History  of  United  States;  Boy  Trav- 
elers in  Great  Britain. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — Object  drawing,  outline   only,  freehand  with  pencil  and 
crayon.     Study  solids  as  in  previous  grade.     Foreshortening.     Solids, 
singly  and  in  groups,  parallel   and   angular  perspective.     Objects  and      ;•; 
groups  of  objects  similar  in  form  to  solids  studied  from  science  and       ] 
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other  lessons  at  all  times.  Shades  and  shadows  studied  and  applied  on 
geometric  solids  and  on  other  groups  of  objects.  Continue  sight  meas- 
urement for  proportion  and  foreshortening.  Ornament:  Three  historic 
units  studied  and  copied.  Simple  units — geometric — modified.  Geo- 
metric, using  instruments.  Construction  of  "fields"  for  ornament. 
Adaptation  of  modified  units.     Simple  oilcloth  designs. 

Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  the  cylinder  and  cone,  and  finish 
prisms  and  pyramids.  Use  of  knife  and  rule.  How  to  sharpen  a  knife. 
Splitting,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  grains  of  woods.  Cutting  with 
the  grain,  across  the  grain,  and  with  compression.  Squaring  an  irregular 
piece  of  wood.  Rounding  a  square  piece.  Prisms  of  different  shapes: 
triangular,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  etc.  Making  geometric  forms:  cones, 
pyramids,  etc. 

In  these  exercises  pupils  are  required  to  work  to  exact  dimensions. 
Pupils  make  drawings  of  their  work  after  it  is  completed. 

Color. — Care  and  use  of  box  and  brushes.  Mixing  color  continued 
from  sixth  year  work.  Simple  designs  in  tints  and  shades  of  same  color. 
Simple  flowers  drawn  with  brush. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Physical  bearing  as  influencing  and  revealing  the  inner  life. 

Courage:  Difference  between  nioral  courage  and  daring  or  bravado 

Heroism:  Great  heroes  and  heroines;  application  to  daily  life;  unselfis! 
endurance. 

Social  forms  and  etiquette:  True  politeness  as  indicative  of  the  real 
self. 

References:  Peter  Buds  tone,  by  Trowbridge;  Good  Behavior,  by  Phelps. 

Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  carefully  watched  as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period 
of  rapid  development. 

EIGHTH    GRADE— EIGHTH   YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Chemistry  (twenty  weeks).— All  work  to  be  experimental.  Pupils  to 
perform  experiments  whenever  possible. 

(a)  Study  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

(b)  Generation  and  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02,  H3,  illuminating  gas, 
A       and  CI,  and  testing  their  relation  to  combustion,  their  solubility,  their 
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relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc.     The  consideration  of  how 
to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and  formulas. 

(c)  The  cause  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explosives 
in  general. 

(d)  Poisons — tests  for,  and  antidotes  for. 
Sketch  apparatus  used. 

Botany  (twenty  weeks) . — All  the  preceding  work  reviewed.  The  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  exogens  compared  with  those  of  endogens. 
Specimens  of  mold,  mildew,  fungi,  lichens,  algae,  mosses,  and  ferns, 
examined  and  compared.  Study  of  foods  and  disease  germs.  Sketch 
plants  studied. 

English. 

{a)  General  study  of  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade,  using 
as  a  guide  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris. 

{b)  A  study  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  see  wherein  consists  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  elegance.  Continue  study  of  sentence  structure  and 
relation  of  parts. 

(c)  Study  of  synonyms.     Critical  study  of  each  author's  use  of  words. 

(d)  Compositions  based  upon  the  work  in  literature,  science,  and 
history. 

(e)  Short  talks  by  pupils  upon  topics  assigned. 

Reading. — Careful,  inductive  study  of  the  mechanics  of  reading;  as, 
quality,  pitch,  force,  movement,  stress,  rhetorical  pauses,  grouping,  etc., 
and  their  application  to  the  assigned  reading  lessons.  Such  voice  and 
physical  training  as  will  correct  the  faults  of  the  class  and  of  individuals 
of  the  class. 

Spelling. — Study  such  new  words  introduced  in  the  different  lines  of 
work,  with  their  proper  diacritical  marks,  accent,  etc.,  as  will  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

Lessons  given  upon  most  common  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Development  of  at  least  three  rules  of  spelling,  and  drill  in  their 
application. 

Writing. — In  all  writing  require  comfortable,  hygienic  position,  and 
at  least  once  a  week  practice  rapid  execution  as  in  previous  grades.  See 
"Writing,"  Seventh  Grade,  for  suggestions. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Review  fractions.  Percentage,  and  im- 
portant applications,  (a)  Not  involving  time:  Profit  and  loss,  and  prac- 
tical business  examples  in  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  stocks,  etc., 
taught  as  applications  of  percentage,  without  subdividing  the  work  into 
classes  and  cases,  (b)  Involving  time:  Simple  interest.  All  work  to  be 
done  by  logical  analysis,  and  operations  performed  by  the  shortest 
methods. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — The  seventh  year  work  was  principally  to  make 
the  pupil  familiar  with  the  angle  and  other  geometrical  ideas  and  terms, 
to  make  him  skillful  in  the  use  of  protractor  and  compass,  and  to  lead 
him  to  discover  those  simple  relations  in  plane  figures  that  are  used  in 
ordinary  linear  and  surface  measurements.     In  this  grade,  the  work  is 
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continued  and  extended — so  carrying  it  out  that  the  pupil  shall  discover 
for  himself  the  simpler  theorems  about  plane  figures.  The  easier 
theorems  contained  in  the  first  books  of  the  ordinary  treatise  on  geome- 
try would  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  should  be 
asked  to  give  a  general  statement  of  the  truth  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered, and  then  made  to  test  it  by  repeated  constructions  and  measure- 
ments. He  should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  his 
conclusions,  but  should  not  yet  be  held  to  formal  demonstrations  of 
theorems. 

Geography  and  History. 

The  following  countries  to  be  studied  in  the  order  of  historical  devel- 
opment, and  the  time  spent  upon  each  to  be  largely  in  proportion  to  its 
present  importance,  or  to  its  influence  on  the  present:  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia,  lesser  countries  of  northern  Europe,  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  the  most  important  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate; 
vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupation  and  social 
condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Nations;  Young  Folks'  History;  Boy  Travelers; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places;  Little  People  of  Asia. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — (a)  Objects  selected  from  botany  work.  Groups  of  ob- 
jects, with  careful  study  of  shades  and  shadows.  {&)  Designing:  Applied 
designs,  vases,  cups,  saucers,  etc.  Working  drawings,  (c)  Ornament: 
Surface  patterns,  rosettes,  borders,  bilateral  forms. 

Construction. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  such  as  rule,  gauge,  try-square, 
knife,  saw,  chisel,  brace  and  bit,  etc.  A  systematic  course  covering  the 
ground  of  planing,  sharpening  tools,  adjusting  plane-iron,  gauging,  saw- 
ing, producing  plane  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  boring,  join- 
ery, gluing,  and  finishing.     All  work  done  from  drawings. 

Color. — Color  study  and  care  of  material.  Color  disc  made  by  class 
from  standards. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  all  of  the  different  major  keys. 

Exercises  in  triads  of  the  major  scale. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Songs   at   option  of    teacher,  care  being  taken  to   select   from   good 

authors. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 

of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Control  of  all  parts  of  the  body  as  affecting  morals. 

Influence:  Intermediate  and  remote. 
-&  Self-control  and  its  effect  on  character. 

}~  References:  Character,  Self -Help,  Duty,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
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Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  same  watchfulness. 
"  Few  realize  what  physical  vigor  is  in  man  or  woman,  or  how  danger- 
ously near  weakness  often  is  to  wickedness." 

NINTH    GRADE— NINTH    YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Physiology  (twenty  weeks) . — Reviewed  and  studied  more  fully.  Obser- 
vations of  self,  of  living  and  dead  animals,  and  of  prepared  and  fresh 
microscope  specimens,  made  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  functions, 
which  are  thus  realized  by  pupils  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible. 
Hygiene  taught  as  intelligent  deductions  from  above,  and  put  into 
practice. 

Physical  culture,  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  study  considered.  Relation  of  microscopic  organisms  to 
diseases,  and  methods  of  prevention. 

Sewerage  and  ventilation  practically  studied.  Sanitary  conditions  of 
living  emphasized  by  inspection  of  apparatus,  drawings,  etc.,  and  by 
reading  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  on  the  subject.  Sketches 
of  apparatus  and  specimens  used  to  illustrate  work. 

Geography  (twenty  weeks). — {a)  Study  of  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical geography  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  observation. 

(b)  Comparison  and  generalization  of  facts  heretofore  observed  in 
physical  geography,  with  special  attention  to  causes. 

Sketches  made  whenever  they  will  assist  in  forming  mental  pictures. 

English. 

Grammar  (twenty  weeks). — Nouns:  (a)  Classes:  common,  proper,  and 
collective,  (b)  The  possessive  forms,  and  their  use.  (c)  With  much 
drill  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  plural  forms. 

Pronouns:  (a)  Classes:  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  and 
compound,     (b)  The  declined  forms  of  these,  and  their  proper  use. 

Adjectives:  {a)  Their  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  and  their 
proper  use.  Much  drill  to  be  given  on  the  irregular  forms,  {b)  Their 
proper  grouping  and  agreement  as  to  number. 

Verbs:  (a)  Classes:  regular  and  irregular;  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Study  the  passive  form  in  order  to  give  flexibility  to  expression.  The 
only  attention  paid  to  transitive  and  intransitive,  is  to  determine  the 
proper  case  forms  of  the  associated  pronouns.  Much  drill  required  here. 
(b)  Modifications;  mode:  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative;  tense: 
present  and  past,  and  changes  in  form  as  to  person  and  number,  (c)  Forms 
of  the  verb  phrases,  and  study  of  their  correlative  forms.  This  will 
cover  what  has  been  taught  under  compound  tense  forms  and  the  poten- 
tial forms,  (a7)  Verbals;  forms  and  use.  There  shall  be  a  special  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  be,  and  of  their  use  and  associated  forms. 
Much  drill  will  be  required  here. 

Adverbs:  (a)  Special  study  of  adverb  forms  as  distinguished  from 
adjective  forms,     (b)  Compared  forms,     (c)  Grouping  and  position.  X, 
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Knowledge  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to  be  deduced  from  a  study 
of  the  thought  relation  and  logic  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Drill  in  the 
choice  of  right  preposition  and  conjunction  forms. 

Sentence  structure:  (a)  Much  drill  with  the  aim  of  securing  quick 
recognition  of  the  elements  in  the  sentence,  and  the  accompanying 
punctuation.  No  diagraming  and  no  formal  parsing.  Correct  syntax  to 
be  secured  by  proper  drill  work. 

The  above  work  to  be  done  inductively.  Much  drill  on  the  use  of 
correct  forms  under  each  topic. 

Literature. — Study  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Snowbound,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  or  some  other  classic,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  gen- 
eral study  in  literature,  as  follows: 

(a)  General  character  of  the  selection,  whether  narration,  description, 
etc.     Whether  history,  oration,  etc.    Whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  etc. 

(b)  Study  selected  sentences  as  to  form,  kind;  sentential  analysis  when- 
ever necessary  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  difficult  passages. 

(c)  Study  of  words  as  to  origin  and  shades  of  meaning. 

(d)  Study  of  history  of  English  language. 
{e)  Study  common  and  more  useful  figures  of  speech. 

(f)  Selected  passages  assigned  for  reproduction  or  "translation." 

(g)  In  the  same  way  study  selections  from  Scott,  Thackeray,  Ruskin, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  with  some  study  of  their  lives  as  a  guide  to  the 
interpretation  of  their  writings. 

(h)  Short  talks  on  important  topics  of  the  day. 

Reading. — Selections  from  authors  studied  in  literature  work. 

Careful  attention  given  to  style,  the  principles  of  good  reading,  and 
their  application.  Faults  of  class  studied  and  corrected.  Voice-building 
continued. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  selected  from  all  lines  of  work.  Deriva- 
tion, shades  of  meaning,  synonyms. 

Writing. — Good  habits  established  by  careful  attention  to  all  written 
work. 

Rapid  drill  for  legibility,  accuracy,  and  neatness,  at  least  once  a  week. 
(See  previous  grades,  under  "Writing.") 

Constant  care  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  secure  and  main- 
tain correct  position  of  body,  and  overcome  temptation  to  return  to 
incorrect  habits. 

Mathematics. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Complete  the  equivalent  of  the  work  in  Hill's 
Geometry.  Follow  in  the  main  the  methods  given  in  Hill's  or  Spencer's 
Lessons  in  Geometry.     No  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Bookkeeping  (ten  weeks).— Single  entry. 

Arithmetic  (twenty  weeks).— General  review,  with  special  attention  to 
analysis  and  skillful  work. 

Geography  and    History. 
Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  making  comparisons  in  reference  to 
;]c      physical  features,  political  conditions,  productions,  progress,  etc. 
}  Study  representative  cities  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  their 
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advancement  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.     General  history  in 
connection  with  above. 

Reading:  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World;  Great  Cities  of  the  An- 
cient World;  Boy  Travelers;  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam;  Stories  of  Nations; 
Through  the  Dark  Continent;  Through  Darkest  Africa. 

Manual    Training. 

Drawing. — (a)  Outdoor  sketching.  Human  figure  sketching.  (b) 
Plans  and  elevations  of  simple  cottages  and  school-houses. 

Designing. — Calico,  wall  paper,  and  carpet  patterns. 

Wood  Carving. — Sharpening  and  care  of  tools.  First  lessons  consist 
in  use  of  vernier  in  making  straight  line  designs,  curved  line  designs, 
and  original  designs  combining  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Carve  in  relief,  from  original  designs,  simple  patterns  suitable  for 
frames,  brackets,  panels,  easels,  wall  pockets,  etc.  Material:  pine, 
holly,  cherry,  ash,  walnut. 

Music. 

Develop  the  theory  of  major  and  minor  keys,  intervals,  triads,  and 
chords.     Exercises  in  triads  of  major  and  minor  keys. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Four-part  music,  if  voices  will  permit. 

Selections  from  such  authors  as  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Handel. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Careful  attention  given  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Aims  and  ideals;  the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  forming  correct  ideals 
and  in  having  true  aims. 

The  essentials  of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

Great  characters  of  history:  reformers,  scholars,  heroes,  benefactors, 
rulers.  Discussion  of  the  most  prominent  of  each,  and  the  benefits  the 
world  has  derived  from  their  lives. 

References:  Smiles'  Self -Help  Series;  Matthews'  Getting  on  in  the 
World;  Beacon  Lights;  Man  Without  a  Country;  Gold  Foil;  Queenly 
Women. 

Physical  Culture. 

Pupils  to  study  themselves  physically,  selecting,  under  teachers'  direc- 
tion, such  exercises  as  will  meet  individual  needs.  The  correct  attitude 
of  the  body,  particularly  the  prominence  of  the  chest,  to  be  emphasized 
in  all  individual  and  concert  exercises. 
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RULES  OF  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  rules  pertaining  to  Text-books,  Course  of  Study,  etc., 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State 
Normal  Schools,  in  joint  session,  and  are  now  in  force: 

LIST   OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Readers,  Speller,  Grammar,  History,  Civil  Government,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  and  Physiology — State  Series. 

Whitney's  Essentials  for  additional  work  in  Grammar. 

Olney,  or  Wentworth  and  Hill,  for  additional  work  in  Arithmetic. 

Childs'  Topical  Analysis  of  History  and  Constitution  for  additional 
work  in  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Geometry — Wentworth;  Stewart. 

Algebra — Milne;  Appleton. 

Physical  Geography — Warren's  New. 

Word  Analysis — Swinton;  Kellogg's  Word  Book. 

Composition — To  be  selected  by  the  Faculty. 

Rhetoric — Kellogg;  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

English  Literature — Shaw-Backus;  Stopford  Brooke. 

Zoology — Colton;  Holden. 

Botany — Rattan;  Gray. 

Physics — Gage;  Appleton. 

Chemistry — Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science;  Williams' 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry;  Avery's  Chemistry. 

Bookkeeping — Childs'  Essentials. 

Drawing — Schoof;  Prang. 

Pedagogy — Swett,  with  Hewett,  Compayre\  or  some  other  work  selected 
by  the  Faculty. 

Psychology — Hill;  Hewett,  or  other  works  selected  by  the  Faculty. 

Ethics— Everett. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 


1.  The  full  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  is  as  follows: — 

English.  (From  120  to  140  weeks.)  Subjects:  Grammar,  Compo- 
sition, Word  Analysis,  Literature,  Reading,  and  Rhetoric. 

Science.  (160  weeks.)  Subjects:  Botany,  Zoology,  Microscopy, 
Physics,  Geography,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  Geology  and  Astrono- 
my optional  in  place  of  Chemistry. 

Mathematics,  (no  weeks.)  Subjects:  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, and  Bookkeeping. 

Professional.  (From  120  to  130  weeks.)  Subjects:  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Pedagogy,  Practice  Teaching,  School  Law,  and 
i       School  Economy. 
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Miscellaneous.  (100  to  140  weeks.)  Subjects:  Drawing,  Sloyd, 
Clay  Modeling,  Penmanship,  Music,  Physical  Culture,  History,  and 
Civics. 

2.  Pupils  who  make  a  satisfactory  record  in  all  the  studies  of  the  regu- 
lar, or  four  years'  course,  either  upon  examination  or  by  class  work  in 
the  school,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school  as  in 
every  way  entitled  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  the  Diploma  of  the 
Schools;  provided,  that  the  entire  Fourth  Year  must  be  passed  in  the 
school  giving  the  recommendation. 

3.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  year,  the  time  of  opening  and  closing 
of  terms,  the  arrangement  of  vacations,  the  time  of  graduation,  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  studies  in  the  prescribed  course,  shall  be  fixed  for 
each  school  by  its  local  Board  of  Trustees. 
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RULES   AND  REGULATIONS. 
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The  following  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  on 
his  admission  to  the  school,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  relation  of  the 
pupils  to  the  school.  These  requirements  are  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  choice  or  preference.  They  are  a  growth.  The  experience 
of  past  years  has  developed  the  necessity  for  all  of  them,  not  only  for 
the  good  reputation  of  the  school,  but  for  the  best  good  of  the  individual 
pupil.  The  two  blanks  at  the  close  are  signed,  respectively,  by  the  pupil 
and  by  his  parents  or  guardian: 

To  the  Pupil. 

You  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  California  State  Normal  School, 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  or  been  duly  promoted,  and  upon 
making  the  required  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  regularly  admitted  as 
a  pupil. 

You  will  then  assume  a  new  relation,  which  gives  you  great  privileges, 
and  which,  like  all  such  relations,  brings  with  it  new  and  important 
responsibilities.  While  the  school  affords  you.  gratuitously,  certain 
advantages,  it  requires,  at  your  hands,  certain  duties. 

At  any  time  when  you  cannot  willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
these  requirements,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  school  that  you  sign 
your  papers  and  leave,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  that  an  enforced 
discipline  always  engenders. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  and  training  designed  to  fit 
you  to  become  a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  is 
self-control.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  proper  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school  will  come  from  a  desire  on  your  part  to  do  your 
duty  by  yourself  and  the  school,  and  not  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
force  outside  yourself  that  may  be  used  to  secure  this  observance.  No 
one  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  your  behavior  here,  but  your  good 
sense,  honor,  and  honesty  will  be  trusted  until  good  reasons  are  found 
for  believing  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and  then,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  you  will  be  unhesitatingly  excused  from  the  school. 

REGULATIONS. 
Attendance  and  Class-work. 

You  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  your  attendance  upon 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  the  particular  class  to  which  you 
are  assigned.  Two  unexcused  absences  or  tardinesses  forfeit  your  place 
in  the  class  and  school,  and  you  can  be  reinstated  only  by  permission  of 
the  Principal. 

You  are  expected  to  prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  required  of  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

From  the  result  of  frequent  oral  and  written  recitations,  you  will  be 
graded.     If  you  show  ability  and  inclination  to  do  more  work,  you  will 
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be  allowed  to  do  it;  if  you  fall  below  the  standard,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  take  fewer  subjects,  thus  falling  behind  your  class. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  students  who 
show  general  weakness,  either  by  two  or  more  failures  in  the  same  subject, 
or  by  failing  in  several  subjects  in  any  one  term,  are,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty,  dropped  from  the  school  until  they  have  made  better  prepara- 
tion for  going  on  with  the  work. 

Library. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
Library  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  Librarian.  These  you  are  expected 
to  read  and  observe  carefully.  The  suggestions  accompanying  them  you 
will  find  especially  helpful,  both  in  your  study  and  in  your  general  reading. 

Stationery. 

Stationery  will  be  furnished  to  you  for  all  school  work  required,  but 
not  for  your  private  use,  nor  to  waste.  Whenever  you  leave  the  school, 
turn  over  to  the  Librarian  all  stationery  properly  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

Personal  Matters. 

Enroll  yourself  with  your  name  as  it  should  appear  upon  the  books 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  retain  that  name  in  all  your 
classes  and  upon  all  your  papers. 

Keep  your  people  at  home  well  informed  as  to  the  street  and  number 
of  your  San  Jose  residence,  and  have  all  telegrams  and  express  packages 
directed  so  as  to  reach  you  there. 

Should  your  parents  or  guardians  change  their  residence  while  you  are 
here,  have  the  change  at  once  noted  upon  the  records  of  the  school,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at  once  in  case  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  other  emergency. 

Have  your  letters  directed  either  to  your  boarding  place  or  in  care 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  they  will  be  safely  and  regularly  delivered 
to  you. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  work  required  of  you  here  unless 
you  preserve  good  bodily  health.  To  do  this  you  will  need  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  to  vigorous  exercise.  As  far  as  possible,  take  this 
regularly  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  are  ill,  or  if  other  circumstances  arise  in  which  you  feel  the  need 
of  counsel,  advice,  or  sympathy,  apply  freely  to  any  member  of  the 
Faculty,  and  you  will  ever  find  them  as  ready  and  willing  to  be  your 
friends  as  they  have  been  to  be  your  teachers. 

Boarding,  Study  Hours,  Etc. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  the  Faculty  of  the  school  are  required  to  see  fully  observed: 

All  pupils  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who  do  not  board 
and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who  are  not  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians,  shall  be  considered      ;tc 
as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules:  J 
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Boarders  and   Boarding. 

1.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  selecting  boarding  places. 
This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in  the  school  before  or  are 
new  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  must  board  at  places  indorsed  by  the  Principal  and  Precep- 
tress. 

3.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same 
house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is  occupied  by 
two  or  more  families. 

4.  Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from. the  Preceptress, 
when  pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  permissions 
will  be  asked  which  conflict  with  the  preceding  regulation. 

5.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

6.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  changing  boarding  places. 

7.  Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding  places  in  the  even- 
ing without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  also 
informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are 
going  and  when  they  will  return.  If  compelled  by  unforeseen  causes  to 
be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Preceptress,  they  must,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people  with  whom  they 
board  or  room  where  they  are  going  and  when  they  will  return.  Such 
absence  must  be  reported  to  the  Preceptress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable  times  will  always  be 
granted  to  pupils  who  are  doing  well  in  their  studies,  but  school  and  its 
requirements  must  be  first. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for 
pupils  to  be  absent  from  school. 

9.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  6  to  9  o'clock,  or 
before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal   and   Preceptress  to  satisfy 

themselves  that  all  parties  who  either  keep  boarders,  or  rent  rooms  to 

self-boarders,  exercise  such  supervision  over  such  pupils  as  will  secure 

a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 

Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  board  where  such  supervision 

is  not  maintained,  or  where  the  requirements  of  the  school  are  in  any 

way  disregarded. 

Study   Hours. 

Study  hours  are  defined  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  M.  of  all  week  days 
except  Friday,  from  November  to  April  inclusive,  and  from  7:30  to  9:30 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  school  year. 

Most  pupils,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will  require 
more  than  the  time  above  stated.  Such  additional  time  should  be  taken 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for  recreation 
and  exercise  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  open  air.  Pupils  living  with  their 
parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advantageous  to  observe  these  rules. 
;•;  The  school  requires  that  they  do  the  work  of  their  several  classes,  and 
i      so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the  school  into  disrepute. 
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I  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the  institution, 
with  a  full  understanding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  conform  thereto  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  connected  with  the 
institution. 

Signed, , 

of County. 

i8q .  . 

For  myself,  as of  the  pupil  whose 

name  is  signed  above,  I  also  accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specified, 

and  upon  my  part  agree  to  withdraw .from 

the  school  upon  receiving  notice  from  the  Principal  that  the  Faculty 
request  it  to  be  done. 

Signed, 


LECTURES. 


Realizing  the  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  listening  to  men  and 
women  of  culture,  upon  important  subjects  outside  of  the  routine  of  daily 
school  work,  a  special  effort  is  made  by  the  Faculty  each  year  to  give 
the  students  of  the  school  opportunities  to  attend  lectures.  Those  whose 
ability  will  allow  them  to  spare  the  time  from  study,  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  University  Extension  Club,  delivered  one 
evening  each  week,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  in  Normal  Hall.  The 
course  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows:  Eight  illustrated  lectures  on 
Greek  Art,  by  Prof.  Walter  Miller,  of  Stanford  University;  eight  lectures 
on  "Napoleon  and  His  Epoch,"  by  Prof.  Thos.  R.  Bacon,  of  the  State 
University;  eight  lectures  on  "Modern  Industrial  Unrest,"  by  Prof.  C. 
Alsworth  Ross,  of  Stanford  University;  two  lectures — "The  Story  of  the 
Fishes"  and  "Unsolved  Problems  in  Evolution,"  by  Prest.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Stanford  University;  one  lecture  on  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  J. 
M.  Schaeberle,  of  Lick  Observatory;  and  one  on  "Money  and  Morals," 
by  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-fournal. 
There  have  been  lectures  before  the  school  as  follows:  Psychology,  by 
Prof.  Brown,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois;  three  lectures  on  Education,  by 
Dr.  Winship,  of  Boston;  "The  Hull  House  Settlement,"  by  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Chicago;  "Ethics  in  Education,"  by  Bishop  Keane,  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  "Women  of  India"  and  "Brahmanism,"  by  two  high 
caste  Brahmans;  "The  Mission  of  California,"  by  Miss  Anna  Murplry, 
of  Los  Angeles;  and  recitations  and  characterizations  from  Les  Miserables, 
by  Miss  Ida  Benfey,  of  New  York. 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


T 
f 


Specimens  of  Questions  used  for  Admission  to  the  Junior  Class 
during  the  schooe  year  1893-94. 


Spelling  and  Penmanship. 

(Written  from  Dictation.) 


pastime 

misspelled 

pursuit 

conceded 

immense 

deplorable 

Hawaiian 


perception 

feasible 

consciousness 

advantageous 

control 

requisite 


symmetry 

sensitive 

opportunity 

religious 

persuasive 

tendencies 


intelligence 

conscientious 

reminiscence 

despair 

dissension 

increasing 


"  By  a  singular  contrast,  the  White  City,  constructed  only  for  a  season, 
and  finished  to  the  minutest  detail,  must  disappear  forever;  while  Chi- 
cago, the  black  city,  which  will  endure  forever,  is  only  at  its  commence- 
ment. This  unique  contrast  presented  the  exceptional  feature  of  the 
exposition,  distinguishing  it  from  all  others.  Whether  held  at  London, 
Vienna,  or  Paris,  however  vast  their  buildings,  those  other  expositions 
were  only  trie  inferior  or  momentary  adornment  of  a  city  far  more  beau- 
tiful and  already  finished.  Monuments  consecrated  by  centuries  arose 
beside  those  whose  splendor  defied  comparison  with  edifices  temporarily 
reared  by  the  caprice  of  architects." 

Note. — To  supplement  this,  a  report  is  made  of  the  spelling  and  penmanship  in  the 
various  papers  upon  other  subjects  written  by  the  applicant  during  the  examination. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  If  %  of  a  box  of  oranges  cost  $1.30,  how  many  boxes  can  I  get  for 
$7.80?     Explain. 

2.  A  cylindrical  tank  is  8  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  What  is  its 
capacity  in  cubic  feet  ?     Explain. 

3.  If  I  buy  apples  at  the  rate  of  4  for  5  cents  and  sell  at  the  rate  of  3  for 
4  cents,  do  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  per  cent  ? 

4.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  a  fraction  to  multiply  its  numerator  by 
4?     Why? 

5.  What  interest  do  I  receive  on  $1,590  at  7^  per  cent  for  3  years,  7 
months,  and  23  days  ?     Show  your  work  on  the  paper. 

6.  I  marked  goods  at  20  per  cent  above  cost,  and  sold  for  $3.60,  which 
was  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent  on  the  asking  price.  Did  I  gain  or  lose, 
and  how  much  per  cent? 

7.  What  is  the  lowest  cost  at  which  I  can  carpet  a  room  15  feet  wide 
and  20  feet  long,  with  carpet  %  of  a  yard  wide,  at  $1.50  per  yard? 
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8.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  cube  %  of  an  inch  on  each  edge, 
and  one  8  inches  on  each  edge  ?     Explain. 

9.  How  much  money  do  I  receive  from  the  sale  of  $650  worth  of  prop- 
erty, if  the  agent  charges  3  per  cent  commission  for  the  selling? 

10.  y2  of  A's  money  is  ^  of  B's,  and  together  they  have  $1,000.  How 
much  has  each? 

Grammar. 

Note.— The  candidate  is  held  responsible  for  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  a  sen- 
tence, of  all  inflections  that  affect  the  choice  of  forms,  and  of  the  general  principles  of 
syntax;  also  for  some  knowledge  of  Word  Analysis. 

i.  "I  hope  she  has  had  as  good  success  as  you  had,  when,  your  sister 
being  ill,  you  acted  as  teacher." 

Give  the  following  points  with  regard  to  the  above  sentence: 

(a)  Name  the  clauses  and  give  the  office  in  the  sentence  of  each  one. 

(d)  Analyze,  "your  sister  being  ill." 

(c)  Tell  what  parts  of  speech  the  italicized  words  are,  and  their  office 
in  the  sentence. 

(d)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  has  had  and  had? 

2.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons: 

(a)  I  remember  of  hearing  a  friend  say  that. 
(&)  They  were  surprised  to  find  that  poplar  trees  had  blossoms. 

(c)  Who  is  there  who  has  not  enjoyed  it? 

(d)  I  think  all  of  us  do  not  try. 

(e)  Every  line  tells  us  what  true  patriotism  and  love  of  nature  is. 

3.  What  benefit  ought  one  to  derive  from  the  study  of  grammar? 

4.  Give  a  synonym  of  cordial;  of  illegal. 

5.  What  language  is  derivation  from?  Separate  it  into  its  parts,  and 
give  the  meaning  of  each  part. 

6.  Write  at  least  three  fourths  of  a  page  on  some  question  of  public 
interest. 

Geography. 

1.  (a)  Since  the  earth  rotates  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  through  how 
many  degrees  does  each  point  on  the  earth's  surface  pass  in  that  time? 

(b)  Upon  what  circles  are  the  degrees  measured?  Are  the  degrees  of 
the  same  size  on  different  circles? 

2.  Between  what  parallels  does  North  America  lie?  Between  what 
meridians? 

3.  {a)  Which  ocean,  with  its  arms,  receives  the  larger  amount  of  water 
from  the  continent  of  North  America? 

(6)  What  does  this  indicate  as  to  the  number  of  the  great  slopes  of  the 
continent? 

4.  In  what  way  did  the  continental  slopes  affect  the  settlement  of  the 
country  of  North  America? 

5.  Contrast  the  character  of  the  prevailing  winds  upon  the  Pacific 
slope  with  those  upon  the  Atlantic. 

6.  What  contrasts,  that  you  know  of,  between  the  people  of  different 
regions  are  due  to  the  difference  of  climate? 

7.  Compare  the  Brazilian  Highland  and  the  Appalachian.  ;:; 

8.  (a)  Where  are  the  fertile  river  valleys  in  South  America?  t 
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(d)  What  do  the  exports  of  Buenos  Ayres  tell  as  to  the  productions  of 
the  surrounding  country  ? 

9.  Where  would  you  expect  the  greater  uniformity  of  climate,  north 
or  south  of  the  Himalayas  ?     Why  ? 

10.  (a)  What  climatic  conditions  favor  the  largest  cities  of  Southern 
Asia  ? 

(d)  Are  there  any  cities  that  have  prospered  under  adverse  climatic 
conditions  ? 

11.  Compare  the  latitude  of  the  grain  districts  in  Eurasia  with  that  of 
North  America? 

12.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Brahmaputra,  Yukon,  Gallinas, 
Victoria,  Land's  End,  Dee,  Zuyder  Zee,  Himalaya,  Yang-tse-kiang,  Singa- 
pore ? 

(Any  ten  of  the  above  twelve  may  be  selected.) 

Drawing. 

1.  Draw  a  circle  three  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  Draw  a  regular  octagon  of  one  inch  sides. 

3.  Draw  a  regular  hexagon  of  one  inch  sides. 

4.  Draw  an  ellipse,  two  inches  by  three  inches. 

5.  Draw  any  object  in  the  room  or  from  memory. 
(All  the  work  to  be  freehand.) 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 


Donations  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  as  follows: 

Mrs.  V.  Gallut,  rich  specimens  of  gold  ore  from  the  Rawhide  Mine, 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Nichols,  mineral  specimens  from  Pacific  Grove,  Cal. ;  beads 
from  old  Indian  camp,  Point  Pinos. 

Miss  C.  A.  Walker,  seeds,  minerals,  and  carved  work. 

Mr.  Charles  Fuchs,  of  San  Francisco,  rare  insects. 

Miss  Mary  Adams,  Australian  birds. 

State  Mining  Bureau,  minerals. 

Miss  Martha  Salamatoff,  a  beautiful  model  of  the  Alaskan  surf-boat. 

Miss  Rose  Robertson,  fine  California  prehistoric  specimens. 

Miss  Alice  Phillips,  California  minerals. 

Miss  Emma  Lubenstein,  a  collection  of  fine  obsidian  arrows. 

Mr.  Wirt  Spencer,  two  specimens  of  living  heloderma  from  Arizona. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush,  two  sets  of  walrus  tusks,  one  set  of  seal  teeth,  one 
set  of  whale  teeth,  a  collection  of  flint  arrows,  and  other  rare  articles, 
from  Point  Pinos,  Cal.;  large  specimens  of  California  marine  algae,  a 
collection  of  large  foreign  shells  and  rare  mineral  specimens. 

J.  R.  Bush,  California  woods  and  flint  arrows. 

&  MRS.  A.  E.  BUSH, 

!  Curator. 
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NOTICE  TO  GRADUATES. 


"  Graduates'  Week  "  in  December,  1893,  was  fittingly  celebrated  by  the 
home-coming  of  a  large  number  of  the  Alumni. 

An  enthusiastic  session  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  on  the 
afternoons  of  December  19th  and  20th,  the  forenoons  being  left  free  for 
visiting  the  Normal  and  the  Training  Department.  One  evening  was 
devoted  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  World's  Fair,  by  Prof.  G.  R. 
Kleeberger,  and  the  other  was  given  to  an  enjoyable  social  programme, 
followed  by  class  reunions. 

There  was  a  large  enrollment — classes  from  '64  to  '93  being  represented. 

The  latest  subjects  of  educational  interest  were  ably  discussed.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Faculties  of  Berkeley  and  Stanford  Universities 
addressed  the  Association,  and  early,  as  well  as  recent  graduates  of  the 
school,  occupied  prominent  places  on  the  programme. 

The  social  features  of  the  evening  gathering  were  especially  enjoyed, 
and  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Normal  Alumni  Association  closed 
with  the  feeling  that  fraternal  ties  had  been  strengthened  and  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  educational  progress  stimulated. 

This  year  the  session  is  called  for  December  18th  and  19th.  Every 
graduate  is  urged  to  make  the  regular  yearly  report,  and  to  all  who  do 
so  will  be  sent  the  full  programme  for  the  next  meeting  as  soon  as  it  is 
arranged. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  once  more  that  the  present  Alumni  Association 
includes  all  graduates  of  the  school  without  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1894:  President,  Kate  Cozzens; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mary  P.  Adams,  Mary  Tyrrell,  Annie  Kohler,  Mrs.  M. 
Gorham,  and  John  Jury;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edith  Leach;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Lora  Scudamore;  Executive  Committee,  Kate  Coz- 
zens, Lora  Scudamore,  L.  J.  Chipman,  and  H.  G.  Squier. 
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GRADUATING    CLASSES,    1893-94. 


T 


FORTY-FIFTH  CLASS,  JANUARY,  1894. 


Arbogast,  May 
Beckwith,  Arabelle 
Bowen,  Nellie  G. 
Bready,  Maggie  E. 
Brignole,  Mary  C. 
Britton,  Annie  E. 
Campbell,  Elsie  M. 
Carr,  Ettie  I. 
Carson,  James 
Christiansen,  Thomas  H. 
Clark,  Annie  M. 
Daly,  Rose  G. 
Dean,  Cora  A. 
Decoto,  Alvena  E. 
Devine,  Josephine  R. 
Drennan,  Mabel  L. 
Farnham,  Emma  A. 
Ferris,  Benjamin  R. 
Gait,  Nellie  A. 
Gardner,  Matie  I. 
Geraldson,  Lena  A. 
Gilmour,  M.  Sophie 
Goodwin,  Henrietta  L. 
Hammond,  Florence  G. 
Hartmann,  Amelia 
Haydock,  Frank  E. 
Hight,  Alice  A. 
Hitchings,  Grace  M. 
Total 


Hoffman,  May  L. 
Houlton,  Mabel 
Howie,  L.  Alberta 
Jasper,  Carrie 
Joseph,  Eva  V. 
Keeffe,  Mary  G. 
Kimball,  Nellie  F. 
Manson,  Florence  L. 
McCormick,  N.  Ethel 
McGrath,  Mary  B. 
Miller,  Emeline  R. 
Minahan,  Nora  R. 
Moore,  Fred  T. 
Munn,  Anna  C. 
Murray,  Sara  A. 
Nixon,  Vernie  C. 
Raymond,  Mattie  L. 
Rider,  Irma  C. 
Robertson,  Rose  L. 
Russell,  Marguerite  A. 
Simonds,  Minnie  B. 
Smith,  Myrtle  S. 
Stovall,  Lulu  M. 
Trimingham,  Effie  M. 
Wilson,  May 
Winchester,  Azelia  L. 
Wood,  Lulu  G. 


FORTY-SIXTH  CLASS,  JUNE,  1894. 


55 


Armstrong,  Leroy  E. 
Asberry,  Josephine 
Austin,  Edith 
Bailey,  Willard  C. 
Bain,  Nellie 
Barnum,  Alice  L. 
Beck,  Addie 
Beckwith,  Lina 
Boggan,  Lulu  C. 
Burns,  Margaret  T. 


Carpenter,  Henrietta 
Carroll,  Agnes 
Carter,  Maggie  S. 
Case,  Edith  L. 
Cassady,  Florence  I. 
Chapman,  Marguerite  L. 
Claus,  Sophie  K. 
Corey,  Bertha  I. 
Cothran,  Ella 
Cutler,  Edna  C. 
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Davis,  Lulu  B. 
Dearborn,  Idabelle 
Devine,  May 
Dietz,  Daisy 
Dixon,  Mary  A. 
Doyle,  Josie  A. 
Drish,  Eva 
Endriss,  Lizzie 
Farmer,  Estelle 
Fuller,  Edith 
Hancock,  Joseph 
Hankenson,  Irene 
Hector,  Antoinette 
Hendrix,  Angie  R. 
Heywood,  Mabel 
Hildreth,  Belle  B. 
Holburn,  Mary  C. 
Horstman,  Augusta  E. 
Hufschmidt,  Dora 
Jacobs,  Clara  Belle 
Kaiser,  M.  Armeda 
Kelly,  Virginia  M. 
Kerlinger,  Callie 
Kirkpatrick,  Grace  F. 
Knowles,  Ethel 
Knowles,  Eva 
Lark,  Cecelia 
Lewis,  Fred.  W. 
Locke,  Eunice 


Mensing,  Lizzie  E. 
Merritt,  Maude  L. 
Norrie,  Katie 
O'Brien,  Margaret 
Odell,  Lola  J. 
O'Neill,  Florence 
Pfau,  E.  Louise 
Pond,  Jennie  V. 
Ramer,  M.  Augusta 
Ratliff,  Samantha 
Rohrback,  Minnie  E. 
Savage,  F.  Genevieve 
Shirley,  Lilian  E. 
Stafford,  Edith  M. 
Stenger,  Addie  M. 
Stephens,  Lorenzo  L. 
Sturtevant,  Nellie  M. 
Townsend,  Adah  L. 
Tyrrell,  Lucy  A.  L. 
Walker,  Enie 
Waltenspiel,  Alice 
Welsh,  Abbie  C. 
Wheeler,  Mamie  D. 
Wolf,  Louise 

Wolfenbarger,  Frances  B. 
Wright,  Eli 
Wright,  Hattie  M. 
Wynn,  Evelyn  F. 
Young,  M.  Myrtle. 


Total 78 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1893=94. 


Enrollment. 

Senior  Class 203 

Middle  Class 221 

Junior  Class 278 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Normal  School 702 

Training  Department 270 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year 972 

Highest  enrollment  during  the  year 621 

Average  enrollment ! 566 

Average  daily  attendance 554 

Total  number  of  graduates  for  the  year 133 

Admissions. 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted 252 

Number  of  applicants  rejected  on  examination 49 

Total  number  of  applicants  for  admission 301 

Of  the  above,  27  were  admitted  on  examination;  31  by  promotion  from 
the  Training  Department;  117  on  Grammar  School  diplomas;  30  on  High 
School  diplomas;  34  on  teachers'  certificates;  12  on  certificates  of  pro- 
motion from  the  ninth  year  of  city  schools,  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion; and  1  on  a  college  diploma. 


$ 


County   Representation   in    Normal 

Alameda,  37.  Mendocino,  21. 

Amador,  6.  Merced,  9. 

Butte,  1.  Mono,  1. 

Calaveras,  5.  Monterey,  14. 

Colusa,  1.  Napa,  II. 

Contra  Costa,  24.  Nevada,  4. 

El  Dorado,  7.  Placer,  17. 

Fresno,  10.  Plumas,  1. 

Humboldt,  23.  Sacramento,  19. 

Inyo,  1.  San  Benito,  11. 

Kern,  1.  San  Diego,  2. 

Kings,  2.  San  Francisco,  20. 

Lake,  2.  San  Joaquin,  13. 

Los  Angeles,  1.  San  Luis  Obispo,  13. 

Madera,  7.  San  Mateo,  8. 

Santa  Barbara,  2. 


Department. 

Santa  Clara,  274. 
Santa  Cruz,  15. 
Shasta,  4. 
Sierra,  12. 
Siskiyou,  6. 
Solano,  15. 
Sonoma,  17. 
Stanislaus,  6. 
Sutter,  6. 
Tehama,  3. 
Trinity,  3. 
Tulare,  11. 
Tuolumne,  2. 
Ventura,  1. 
Yolo,  15. 
Yuba,  5. 


Marin,  8. 

Counties  not  represented:  Alpine,  Del  Norte,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Mariposa, 
Modoc,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino. 


Arizona,  2. 


Non-Residents  of  California. 

Nevada,  2.  Utah,  1, 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  PUPILS. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


Arbogast,  May San  Jose. 

Armstrong,  Leroy  E Auburn. 

Asberry,  Josephine .  San  Francisco. 

Austin,  Edith  E San  Jose. 

Bain,  Nellie San  Rafael. 

Bailey,  Willard  C San  Jose. 

Barnum,  Alice  L Bridgeville. 

Beck,  Addie  M Berryessa. 

Beckwith,  Arabelle  .  .  .Hydesville. 

Beckwith,  Lina  B Gait. 

Benton,  Dorothy  G 

San  Francisco. 

Birdsall,  Kathrine.San  Francisco. 

Boggan,  Lulu  C Exeter. 

Bowden,  Nicholas  J San  Jose. 

Bowen,  Nellie  G. .  .Michigan  Bluff. 

Bowler,  Marie  R The  Geysers. 

Bready,  Maggie  E. .  .Sutter  Creek. 
Brennon,  HattieV.  .San  Francisco. 
Brignole,  Mary  C.  .  .Sutter  Creek. 

Britton,  Annie  E San  Jose. 

Burnham,  Emily  L.  .  .Healdsburg. 

Burns,  Margaret  T San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Elsie  M.  .Sutter  Creek. 
Carpenter,  Henrietta  L.  .Modesto. 

Carr,  Ettie  I Decoto. 

Carroll,  Agnes San  Jose. 

Carroll,  Anna  M San  Jose. 

Carson,  James San  Jose. 

Carter,  Maggie  S Sacramento. 

Carver,  Dora  C Healdsburg. 

Case,  Edith  L Oakland. 

Cassady,  Florence  I Vallejo. 

Chapman,  Marguerite  L.  San  Jose. 

Christiansen,  Thomas  H 

Nicolaus. 

Clark,  Annie  M San  Jose. 

Claus,  Sophie  K San  Jose. 

Cline,  Alice  E Madera. 

Corey,  Bertha  I San  Jose. 


Cothran,  Ella San  Jose. 

Cowden,  Bessie  V San  Jose\ 

Cowing,  Martha Haywards. 

Cozzens,  Daisy  S San  Jose. 

Cross,  Mary  H Saratoga. 

Cutler,  Edna  C ' San  Jose. 

Daly,  Rose  G Gilroy. 

Darling,  Pearl  R Elk  Grove. 

Davis,  Lulu  B Sacramento. 

Dean,  Cora  A Campbell. 

Dearborn,  Idabelle  S.  .San  Rafael. 

Decoto,  Alvena  E Decoto. 

Devine,  Josephine  R. .  .Edgewood. 

Devine,  May Edgewood. 

Dias,  Joseph Walnut  Creek. 

Dietz,  Daisy Guerneville. 

Dixon,  Mary  A Wrights. 

Doyle,  Josie San  Jose. 

Doyle,  Kate  I San  Jose. 

Drennan,  Mabel  L. . .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Drish,  Eva Santa  Clara. 

Edgington,  Annie M.  .Sacramento. 

Endriss,  Lizzie Pilot  Hill. 

Farmer,  Estelle Yuba  City. 

Farnham,  Emma  A San  Jose. 

Ferris,  Benjamin  R San  Jose\ 

Fish,  Lois  E Oakland. 

Fletcher,  Henry  D Rocklin. 

Floyd,  Annie Hollister. 

Foley,  Maggie  E San  Jose. 

Fruhling,  Millie  L San  Jose. 

Fugitt,  Celia Gait. 

Fuller,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Gallagher,  Sarah  L.  .San  Andreas. 

Gait,  Nellie  A El  Dorado. 

Gardner,  Matie  I San  Jose. 

Geraldson,  Lena  A Ophir. 

Gilmour,  M.  Sophie Eureka. 

Godbe,  Elva  B 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ter. 
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Goodwin,  Henrietta  L. .  .San  Jose\ 

Hall,  Grace  A San  Jose\ 

Hammond,  Florence  G.  San  Jose\ 

Hancock,  Joseph San  Jose. 

Handy,  Ada  L Covelo. 

Hankenson,  Irene Hollister. 

Harlow,  Alice  S Los  Gatos. 

Harris,  Charles  B Nicolaus. 

Hartmann,  Amelia.  .  .  .Livermore. 

Harvey,  Annie  G Fresno. 

Haydock,  Frank  Elizabeth 

San  Francisco. 

Heaton,  Bessie Healdsburg. 

Hector,  Antoinette   .  .  .Newcastle. 
Hemphill,  H.  Margaret.  .San  Jose. 

Hendrix,  Angie  R San  Jose. 

Henley,  Dora Covelo. 

Hey  wood,  Mabel  E. .  .  .  Los  Gatos. 

Hight,  Alice  A San  Jose. 

Hildreth,  Belle  B San  Jose. 

Hitchings,  Grace  M Eureka. 

Hoak,  Lottie  M Comptche. 

Hoffmann,  May  L Santa  Cruz. 

Holburn,  Mary  C San  Jose. 

Horstman,  Gussie  E. .  .Templeton. 

Houlton,  Mabel Santa  Clara. 

Howie,  L.  Alberta San  Jose. 

Hufschmidt,  Dora. San  Francisco. 

Huntington,  Henrietta  L 

Woodland. 

Hynes,  Ruth  M Santa  Cruz. 

Jacobs,  Clara  B Hanford. 

Jasper,  Carrie Sugar  Pine. 

Johnson,  Bertha  A Hollister. 

Jones,  Maud San  Miguel. 

Joseph,  Eva  V Michigan  Bar. 

Kaiser,  M.  Armeda Yreka. 

Keeffe,  Mary  G Sonora. 

Kelly,  Virginia  M Scales. 

Kent,   Hattie  A King  City. 

Kerlinger,  Callie  M San  Jose. 

Kimball,  Nellie  F San  Jose. 

Kirkpatrick,  Grace  F San  Jose\ 

Knowles,  Ethel San  Jose\ 

Knowles,  Eva San  Jose. 

Lampkin,  Bertha  C San  Jose\ 

Langley,  M.  Alice San  Jose\ 

iU      Lark,  Cecelia  C San  Jose\ 

Lewis,  Frederick  W San  Jose. 


Locke,  Eunice Lockeford. 

Manson,  Florence  L. . .  .San  Fran. 
McCormick,  N.  Ethel.  .Lawrence. 

McGrath,  Mary  B San  Jose\ 

McKenzie,  Lillie San  Jose\ 

McMurtry,  Belle  S Los  Gatos. 

Meador,  Effie San  Jose. 

Mensing,  Lizzie  E San  Jose. 

Merritt,  Maude  L San  Jose. 

Miller,  Emeline  R San  Jose\ 

Minahan,  Nora  R San  Jose. 

Moore,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Moore,  Fred  T Franklin. 

Munn,  Anna  C San  Jose. 

Murray,  Sara  A San  Jose. 

Nixon,  Vernie  C San  Jose. 

Norrie,  Katharine Table  Bluff. 

O'Brien,  Margaret Vallejo. 

Odell,  Lola  J San  Jose. 

O'Neill,  Florence.  .San  Francisco. 

Perley,  Mabel Modesto. 

Pfau,  E.  Louise San  Miguel. 

Pond,  Jennie  V Hollister. 

Rainey,  Lessie  M San  Jose\ 

Ramer,  M.  Augusta San  Jose. 

Ratliff,  Samantha San  Jose. 

Raymond,  Mattie  L. .  .Placerville. 

Redfield,  Grace Porterville. 

Rider,  Irma  C Napa. 

Robertson,  Rose  L. .  .Valley  Ford. 

Rohrback,  Minnie  E. .  .  .San  Jose\ 

Russell,  Marguerite  A. .  .  .Milpitas. 

Savage,  Genevieve.  .  .Tulare  City. 

Shirley,  Lilian  E Bishop. 

Simonds,  Minnie  B San  Jose. 

Sinnott,  Annie  E. .  .Howland  Flat. 

Slater,  Clara  M Enterprise. 

Smith,  Jennie  D Vallejo. 

Smith,  Myrtle  S San  Jose\ 

Stafford,  Edith  M. . .  .Santa  Clara. 

Stenger,  Addie  M. .  .  .Nevada  City. 

Stephens,  Lorenzo  L.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Stewart,  Flora  A Cayucos. 

Stockton,  Belle  E San  Jose\ 

Stovall,  Lulu  M Paso  Robles. 

Sturtevant,  Nellie  M 

San  Leandro. 

Sweet,  Sarah  I Ferndale. 

Swett,  Helen Martinez. 
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Swickard,  Olive San  Jose. 

Templeton,  Helena  G. .  Los  Gatos. 

Tewes,  MaryE Downieville. 

Todd,  Lilla  I Stockton. 

Townsend,  Adah  L. . .  .Marysville. 
Trimingham,  Effie  M.  .Sunol  Glen. 
Tyrrell,  Lucy  A.  L. .  .Nevada  City. 

Vennum,  Lillian  C San  Jose. 

Waddell,  Gwendolyn.  . Placerville. 

Walker,  Effie  E Los  Gatos. 

Waltenspiel,  Alice  M lone. 

Webster,  M.  Angie Martinez. 

Welsh,  Abbie  C Stockton. 

Wheeler,  Mamie  D Plymouth. 

Whitehurst,  Susie  M.  .  .  .San  Jose\ 
Zane,  Rosetta  A. 


Wilber,  Lottie  M Mendocino. 

Williams,  Jane  R San  Jose. 

Wilson,  Emma  H Auburn. 

Wilson,  May Vallejo. 

Winchester,  Azelia  L. .  .  .San  Jose. 
Winchester,  Dawn  L.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Wolf,  Louise San  Jose. 

Wolf,  Mary  A San  Jose. 

Wolfenbarger,  Frances  B.  San  Jose. 

Wood,  Lulu  G San  Jose. 

Wright,  Eli Lompoc. 

Wright,  Hattie  M Tulare  City. 

Wright,  Nellie  B San  Jose. 

Wynn,  Evelyn  F San  Jose. 

Young,  Myrtle  M Eureka. 

Eureka. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Abel,  H.  Gertrude Milpitas. 

Ager,  Mittie Ager. 

Albee,  Nellie  M San  Jose. 

Alexander,  M.  Tom .  San  Francisco. 

Alford,  Daisy Tulare. 

Allen,  Dorothy  L San  Jose. 

Allen,  Maria  W Birchville. 

Alvord,  Lottie  H Red  Bluff. 

Anthony,  Edith  A.  .Pacific  Grove. 

Ashurst,  Bert Panoche. 

Bagley,  Nellie Los  Gatos. 

Bailey,  Carleton  P San  Jose. 

Baker,  Teecie  R Ferndale. 

Barrows,  Estelle San  Jose. 

Bates,  Susie  E Florin. 

Becker,  Adeline Santa  Cruz. 

Beckwith,  Maud Hydesville. 

Berg,  Julia Woodland. 

Bishop,  Mabel  G San  Jose. 

Bissell,  Marian  F Martinez. 

Black,  Amelia  C Blanco. 

Blair,  Alice San  Jose. 

Bose,  Carena  F Berryessa. 

Bowers,  Mary  M San  Jose. 

Brice,  Bertha  B Angels. 

Broderick,  Aletta  J Eureka. 

Brotherton,  Laura  R. . ,   San  Jose. 
Brown,  Jessie  B. .   San  Francisco. 

Burns,  L.  Mellie San  Jose. 

Bury,  Fannie  H 

Phcenix,  Arizona. 
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Busey,  Glennie Concord. 

Campbell,  Stella  R San  Jose. 

Carll,  Frank San  Jose\ 

Carr,  Nellie Guerneville. 

Cavarly,  Jennie  D..San  Francisco. 
Cheatham,  M.  Myrtle  Tulare  City. 

Christy,  Mattie Clements. 

Church,  Margaret  E Modesto. 

Clark,  Augustina  M. .  .San  Rafael. 

Clark,  George  A San  Jose\ 

Coleman,  Wilford  H Gilroy. 

Collins,  Bessie  F. .  .San  Francisco. 

Conroy,  Sarah  E Los  Gatos. 

Considine,  Mary  E San  Jose. 

Cook,  Adella Campbell. 

Copren,  Wm.  J.  E Sattley. 

Cottle,  Pearl San  Jose. 

Cox,  Fanny San  Jose. 

Crichton,  Alice  I San  Jose\ 

Crow,  Joseph  W Hollister. 

Dabelow,  Paulena  E.  C 

Santa  Clara. 

Dalton,  A.  Gertrude Eureka. 

Daly,  Arabella  C Antelope. 

Daly,  John  S Antelope. 

Daniels,  Katie  F. .   San  Francisco. 

Dawson,  F.  Mabel San  Jose. 

De  Nise,  Irene  F San  Jose. 

Dietz,  Edith  L Guerneville. 

Doten,  Bessie  T Santa  Clara. 

Dougherty,  Mary  C.  E. .  .San  Juan. 
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Dowling,  Agnes  C. .  .  .  Ukiah  City. 

Drewry,  Ida San  Jose\ 

Dudley,  Louise  M San  Jose\ 

Duncan,  Edith  V Gilroy. 

Duncan,  Edna  G Gilroy. 

Dunstan,  Elva  H. .  .New  Almaden. 

Dutot,  Fannie San  Jose\ 

Earle,  Cornelia.  .  .   San  Francisco. 

Edgar,  Lorena San  Jose. 

Edwards,  Cecelia  M San  Jose\ 

Ellis,  Evangeline  E.San  Francisco. 

Emery,  Lora Alvarado. 

Evans,  Hattie  C Dunnigan. 

Farrell,  Lizzie San  Jose\ 

Ferguson,  Edith Rio  Vista. 

Fishback,  Evaline Yolo. 

Fishback,  Lizzie Woodland. 

Fitch,  Jessie  E Auburn. 

Fitzsimmons,  Catherine  E 

Table  Bluff. 

Forden,  Lena San  Jose\ 

Forden,  Sadie San  Jose\ 

Foss,  Nellie  D Hopland. 

Freeman,  Harriette.  .Santa  Clara. 

Gill,  Annie  W San  Leandro. 

Gillespie,  Grace  L.  .  .San  Simeon. 

Gilliam,  Emma Madison. 

Glennan,  Florence. Redwood  City. 

Griffin,  Bessie Visalia. 

Griffith,  Marguerite  A 

Canon  Creek. 

Grunig,  Eda San  Jose. 

Grunig,  Minnie San  Jose\ 

Grunig,  Tillie San  Jose\ 

Haehl,  Ada Willits. 

Hall,  Beatrice  N San  Jose\ 

Hallaran,  May  E Eureka. 

Hallengren,  Lenore  .  .Healdsburg. 

Halsey,  Grace  I San  Jose. 

Hamilton,  Carrie  L Hollister. 

Hamilton,  Maggie  A. .  .  .Rio  Vista. 

Hanna,  Clare  S Eureka. 

Hawkins,  Irene  V San  Rafael. 

Heckman,  Elizabeth.  .  .  .Ferndale. 

Heger,  Lottie  V Ukiah. 

Heger,  Martha Ukiah. 

Heidorn,  Kate  M Antioch. 

Hellmuth,  Lou Callahans. 
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Higby,  Sarah  L Oakland. 

Hirsch,  Eva Ukiah. 

Hocker,  Mary  T Weaverville. 

Holmes,  Elma  I San  Jose\ 

Hooke,  Bessie  C Ukiah. 

Hooker,  Ivy  E San  Jose\ 

Houghton,  Estelle.San  Francisco. 

Howe,  Bertha  E Santa  Cruz. 

Howe,  Philena  A. .  .Potter  Valley. 

Hughson,  Edna  M Modesto. 

Hulbe,  Martha  E Tomales. 

Hurst,  H.  Rena San  Ramon. 

Hygelund,  Mary  M.  .San  Lorenzo. 

*Ingalls,  Blanche  H San  Jose. 

Ingalls,  Lizzie  T San  Jose. 

Jack,  Lulu  M Lockeford. 

Jamieson,  Jessie  M. .  .San  Quentin. 
Johnston,  Lizzie  B. .  .Salinas  City. 

Joy,  Rebecca  L San  Jose\ 

Kanstrup,  M.  Elizabeth.  .  .Fresno. 

Keller,  Amelia Woodland. 

Kelly,  M.  Josephine San  Jose. 

Kelton,  E.  Genevieve Ukiah. 

Kimball,  D.  Alice Fresno. 

King,  Annie  V..  . Los  Gatos. 

Knight,  Viola Lodi. 

La  Montagne,  Evelyn .  .  Los  Gatos. 
La  Montagne,  Laura  P. .  Los  Gatos. 
Larson,  Delphine  C 

West  Berkeley. 

Lee,  Bertha  A San  Jose\ 

Leer,  Regina  J.  W San  Jose. 

Lehman,  Anna  E Cambria. 

Levings,  Nellie  W San  Jose\ 

Livingston,  Mae  E San  Jose\ 

Long,  Susan Largo. 

Lowther,  Jennie. San  Luis  Obispo. 

Lucy,  Estelle  E Vallejo. 

Maddock,  Eleanor  A.. San  Rafael. 

Manly,  Ida  M San  Jose\ 

Matlock,  Pearl  H San  Jose. 

McCabe,  Bessie  C San  Jose\ 

McCaig,  Mary  M Marysville. 

McCauley,  Lizzie  A Danville. 

McConnell,  Lizzie   Parkfield. 

Mclsaac,  Flora  R Nicasio. 

McKeever,  Genevieve  M 

Haywards. 
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Megerle,  Ella Clements. 

Melvin,  Fannie  A Vallejo. 

Miller,  Lilian  F Martinez. 

Milroy,  M.  May San  Jose\ 

Montgomery,  Bertie  .  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Morell,  Maggie  E Woodland. 

Morgan,  Lulu  V.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Morrin,  Mabel  E Rumsey. 

Morris,  Muasette  R Vacaville. 

Murphy,  Minnie  A San  Jose. 

Nichols,  Lydia San  Jose. 

Nicholson,  Margaret.  .  .  .San  Jose. 
Norton,  Bernadette  C. .  .  .San  Jose. 

Norton,  Jessie Wrights. 

Norton,  Kittie  L San  Jose. 

Painter,  Olive  M Alameda. 

Parker,  Alice  C Danville. 

Patriquin,  Jennie  A Parkfield. 

Patterson,  Eva  L. Fresno. 

Pauly,  Leo  G Tehachapi. 

Philippi,  Carl  J Sacramento. 

Phillips,  Alice  E Lakeport. 

Porter,  Isabella  M. .  San  Francisco. 

Promis,  Mamie  E San  Jose. 

Proops,  Rose.  .  .Phcenix,  Arizona. 

Provan,  Jean San  Jose. 

Ralston,  Stella  H Placerville. 

Richards,  M.  Emma  . .  .  .San  Jose. 

Robertson,  William San  Jose. 

Rosencrans,  E.  Jay.  .  .  .   Berryessa. 

Royse,  Jennie Watson ville. 

Rucker,  Ethel  L Santa  Clara. 

Rucker,  Gertrude  A.  .Santa  Clara. 

Rude,  Anna  E San  Jose. 

Scott,  E.  Mabel San  Jose. 

Zmudowski,  Mary 


Shannon,  Lulu  G Los  Gatos. 

Shartzer,  Callie  G San  Jose. 

Smith,  Helen  I Newcastle. 

Smith,  Mollie Benicia. 

Smyth,  Irene  A Loomis. 

Spencer,  Wirt  D Eureka. 

Spreckels,  Agnes Alameda. 

Steinmetz,  Clara  C. . .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Stewart,  Flora  E Cayucos. 

Stewart,  Irene  M San  Jose. 

Stidston,  Ethel Los  Gatos. 

Sund,  Ida  M Los  Gatos. 

Suzzallo,  Anthony  H. .  .  .San  Jose. 

Taylor,  Lizzie  M Jackson. 

Thompson,  Frankie  L 

Santa  Clara. 

Thompson,  Roberta  A 

Redwood  City. 

Thorne,  Nellie  M Lafayette. 

Thorp,  Lulu Lodi. 

Tindell,  Ella Lodi. 

Tracy,  Clara  R. Oak  Run. 

Trescott,  Anna  W Oakland. 

Walker,  E.  Maude Los  Gatos. 

Walsh,  Lillie Castroville. 

Ware,  Myrtle  S San  Jose\ 

Warning,  Hattie San  Jose. 

Wasgatt,  Annie  M Selma. 

Washington,  E.  Ethel. .  .San  Jose. 

Watts,  Samuel  G Iowa  Hill. 

Webb,  Anny Walnut  Creek. 

Weed,  Arthur  E Whittier. 

Wilber,  Mantie San  Jose. 

Wilson,  H.  May Eureka. 

Yates,  Ivy  M Castroville. 

. .  .  Watsonville. 


JUNIOR    CLASS. 


Adams,  Grace  E Bonnie  Doon. 

Albright,  Martha Estrella. 

Allison,  Camille San  Jose. 

Alsanson,  Lucy  M Merced. 

Andrews,  Mary  S Santa  Clara. 

Armstrong,  Lucy  M San  Jose. 

Ashmore,  Florence  S. .  .  .San  Jose. 

Ayer,  Helen  G Bodega. 

Bailey,  Arthur Yuba  City. 

Bailey,  Loraine  F San  Jose. 

Baker,  Belle  M San  Jose. 


Baker,  Emily  L San  Jose. 

Barker,  Lucy  A San  Jose. 

Barron,  Minnie  I Oakland. 

Bartlett,  Roy  S Merced. 

Beaton,  Maude  L Sacramento. 

Beaulieu,  Adele San  Jose. 

Bicknell,  Emma  J Merced. 

Beebe,  Lulu  I Porterville. 

Behrns,  Anna  M Georgetown. 

Behrns,  Lizzie  E Georgetown.      ;|; 

Bell,  Katie  A Arroyo  Grande.       $ 
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Bell,  M.  Stella Santa  Cruz. 

Berdrow,  Bonnie  E San  Jose. 

Berreyesa,  Amelia San  Jose\ 

Bertola,  Dominica Martinez. 

Bettannier,  Laura.  .Redwood  City. 

Bliss,  Mary  B Camptonville. 

Boardman,  Clara  F Oakland. 

Boles,  Mary  M Newcastle. 

Boomhower,  Villa Hollister. 

Borden,  Bessie Borden. 

Borden,  Thomas  E Borden. 

Borgwardt,  Herman  W. .  .  .  Gilroy. 

Boswell,  Jennie  L Danville. 

Botta,  Annie  C Redwood  City. 

Bowman,  Amelia  E. .  Cottonwood. 

Bradley,  Anne  M St.  Helena. 

Branstetter,  Maude  ....  Dunsmuir. 

Bronson,  Grace  F Suisun. 

Bronson,  Malwine  C Suisun. 

Buckley,  Beth Woodland. 

Budd,  Walter San  Jose. 

Burge,  Eugene  O Taylorsville. 

Burkett,  O.  Gertrude.  .St.  Helena. 

Burns,  Delia San  Jose. 

Bynon,  Rachel  C Birchville. 

Campbell,  Blanche San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Cynthia  C. .  .Red  Bluff. 

Cardoza,  Ella  I Sufiol  Glen. 

Carson,  Ellard  W San  Jose. 

Casey,  Nellie  V Menlo  Park. 

Castlio,  Othania  C San  Jose. 

Christenson,  Adella  A. .  .Hollister. 

Clark,  Lelia  E San  Jose. 

Close,  Mattie  L San  Jose. 

Coats,  Katie  E Sebastopol. 

Comstock,  Edna  F Oakland. 

Conner,  Lucy  A San  Jose. 

Cook,  Gertrude  E .San  Jose. 

Cottrell,  E.  Lester Eureka. 

Cox,  Delia  M San  Ramon. 

Crowder,  Mary  M Borden. 

Cunan,  Nellie San  Jose. 

Cutting,  Frank  H San  Jose. 

Davis,  May  E St.  Helena. 

Davis,  Susie  F San  Jose. 

Dawson,  Bessie  J St.  Helena. 

Delahunty,  M.  Josephine 

Gibsonville. 

De  Long,  Birdie Gait. 


Dickenson,  Ruth Madera. 

Dickey,  Alice  H Ceres. 

Donlon,  May  A ,  .  .  .San  Jose\ 

Donner,  Juletta  B Clayton. 

Dower,  Elizabeth  B.  .San  Andreas. 

Doyle,  Dettie  I San  Jose\ 

Doyle,  Kate  E San  Jose. 

Durham,  Amelia Pacheco. 

Dwyer,  Pearl San  Jose. 

Edmundson,  Jennie San  Jose". 

Emigh,  Lydia  J Rio  Vista. 

Farneman,  Emma  J Bodie. 

Farney,  Julia.  ...    San  Jose. 

Fay,  Grace  E Danville. 

Ficklin,  Mirtha Exeter. 

Finch,  Daisy  B Natoma. 

Fisher,  Maggie Parkfield- 

Flanigan,  Mollie  E Eureka. 

Fleming,  Elizabeth Oakland. 

Ford,  Gertrude  M San  Jose. 

Forsyth,  Lucy  D Fruitvale. 

Fouch,  Cora San  Jose. 

Freitas,  Annie  B Sierra  City. 

French,  Mary  C San  Jose. 

Gardner,  Ernest  L San  Jose. 

Garibaldi,  Jennie Merced. 

Gastreich,  William San  Jose. 

Gibson,  Grace  N Oakland. 

Giles,  Clara  L Balls  Ferry. 

Gilmore,  Charles  C Ukiah. 

Gleason,  Margaret Bodega. 

Glidden,  Macie  L 

Mendocino  City. 

Grafe,  Lydia  E Napa. 

Grant,  Mattie  J Sacramento. 

Grey,  Harriet  E. .  .Redwood  City. 
Grozelier,  Louise.  .San  Francisco. 
Halsey,  Gertrude  E.  .Santa  Cruz. 
Hammond,  Hortense  .  .   San  Jose. 

Hancock,  John San  Jose. 

Harlan,  Nora San  Jose. 

Harlan,  Orrin  A San  Jose\ 

Harms,  Minnie  H Pleasanton. 

Harper,  Charles  K. .  .Waddington. 

Harrington,  Cora  G Oakland. 

Heiken,  Hobart  W. .  .  .  Yuba  City. 

Hensley,  Etta  M Madera. 

Henson,  Julia  V Merced. 

Hislop,  Joanna Palo  Alto. 
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Holland,  Louise  J. .  .   Santa  Maria. 

Holmes,  Emily  M San  Jose. 

Hooper,  Leroy Forest  City. 

Hopkins,  M.  Elma.  .San  Andreas. 
Houghton,  Emelie  R.  .Tulare  City. 

Howie,  Carleton  E San  Jose\ 

Hubbard,  Daisy  D Woodland. 

Hubbard,  Nelly Woodland. 

Hudson,  Lilie  R Marysville. 

Hynding,  Cecelia  H 

Redwood  City. 

Irons,  Maud  A San  Jose. 

James,  Jennie  M San  Jose. 

Jarman,  Kate  E San  Jose. 

Jeffreys,  Winifred  A San  Jose. 

Jeffries,  Annie  L Hollister. 

Jenkin,  Annie  E San  Jose\ 

Johnson,  Lillie  F Eureka. 

Johnston,  Bessie  M.  .  .Pleasanton. 
Kalar,  Delpha  A.   .  .  .Salinas  City. 

Kane,  John  M Oregon  House. 

Kayser,  Emil  A Downieville. 

Kell,  Julia  I San  Jose. 

Kell,  Margaret  E San  Jose. 

Kell,  Virgie San  Jose\ 

Keltner,  Solomon  D. .  San  Miguel. 

King,  Edith San  Jose\ 

King,  Grace San  Jose. 

Kuck,  Bertha Menlo  Park. 

Kynoch,  Ethel  V Sierraville. 

Lang,  Lilian  I Castroville. 

Laner,  Edna  L.  .  .  Mountain  View. 

Lawrence,  Ora  P Sonoma. 

Lenz,  E.  Louise San  Jose. 

Levin,  R.  Anna  .  .  Mountain  View. 
Levings,  D.  Jeannette.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Lewis,  Eleanor San  Diego. 

Lewis,  F.  De  Lancey .  . .  .San  Jose. 

Lindsey,  Lulu  M Brentwood. 

Lloyd,  Ina  E Saticoy. 

Lobenstein,  Emma.  .Valley  Ford. 

Locke,  Mertice Lockeford. 

Loudon,  Marguerite  J. .  .San  Jose. 

Lowrie,  Phoebe  N Irvington. 

Lyons,  Abbie   . .  .  .Mountain  View. 

Mahan,  David  J Blue  Lake. 

Main,  E.  June Los  Gatos. 

Martin,  Vinnie San  Jose. 

Mattart,  Edith  E Salinas  City. 


McCarty,  Julia  A Colfax. 

McConnell,   Gertrude .  . .  Alameda. 
McCullough,  Anna  R 

Walnut  Creek. 

McElroy,  Katie  P..  .Eureka,  Nev. 
McGinness,  Genevieve  A 

San  Jose. 

McGough,  Thomas  M. . .  Boonville. 

McKee,  Ella  J Livermore. 

McKenzie,  Katie Antelope. 

McKnight,  Joseph  F Hoaglin. 

Melvin,  Kate  A Fresno. 

Mess,  Lulu  E St.  Helena. 

Miller,  Rae Wrights. 

Moore,  Dollie San  Jose. 

Moore,  Mary  A Oakland. 

Morgan,  Virginia  E Auberry. 

Mulligan,  Mamie  E Lincoln. 

Murphy,  Anna  A Castroville. 

Murray,  W.  Carl. Mendocino  City. 

Myers,  Flora  E Malaga. 

Narvaez,  Ninpha  G 

New  Almaden. 

Naumann,  Etta  L San  Jose. 

Nelson,  Nettie  M Haywards. 

Nicholson,  Joseph  W Madera. 

Nikirk,  Mabel  A San  Jose. 

Norris,  Jennie  L Oakland. 

Oaks,  Edith  E Santa  Clara. 

O'Brien,  Anna  M San  Jose. 

Parrish,  Carrie Centerville. 

Parkison,  Susie  L San  Jose. 

Pepin,  Florence  I Santa  Cruz. 

Peterson,  Henry  C Bethany. 

Pfeiffenberger,  Aimee.  .  .San  Jose. 

Phelps,  Abby  J Santa  Clara. 

Phelps,  Hattie  W.  .  .  .Santa  Clara. 

Pieper,  Olga  A San  Jose. 

Plaskett,  May Yuba  City. 

Plumley,  Willard  O Byron. 

Pockman,  Mabel  F Yolo. 

Poole,  Ivy  D Colusa. 

Pratt,  Edith  M Clipper  Gap. 

Price,  Bessie  H Woodland. 

Price,  Susie  V Woodland. 

Pugh,  Florence  E Anderson. 

Purvine,  E.  Gus Petaluma. 

Rasmussen,  R.  Lena .  .  Santa  Clara.      jjs 
Rice,  Fannie  B Willits.        { 
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Richey,  Nellie  B San  Jose\ 

Rittinger,  Grace  J Anburn. 

Roesman,  Ida  S San  Jose\ 

Rooker,  Feiametta  B. .  .  .San  Jose. 

Rosenthal,  Belle Merced. 

Ross,  Nettie  T Lockeford. 

Rowe,  Rebecca Santa  Rosa. 

Russell,  Alice  M :  .Milpitas. 

Russell,  Eva  J San  Jose\ 

Salcido,  Lenore  C  .San  Andreas. 

Sander,  Mary  J Sebastopol. 

Sanford,  Evalyn .  .  .Walnut  Creek. 

Sargent,  Bertha  R Merced. 

Schoen,  Belle San  Jose. 

Schulz,  Anna .  .  .  Carson  City,  Nev. 

Schwab,  Annie  L Iowa  Hill. 

Schweinitzer,  Mary  L.  .St.  Helena. 

Secrest,  Lily  G San  Jose. 

Simmons,  Grace  E Poway. 

Simons,  Abbie San  Jose. 

Simons,  Elizabeth  J. .  .  .Iowa  Hill. 
Simpson,  Louise.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Slayton,  Grace  R Irvington. 

Snyder,  Mamie  A Evergreen. 

Sprague,  Anna  M Shasta. 

Stewart,  Helen  A Cayucos. 

Stewart,  Lizzie  S Martinez. 

Stewart,  Ralph  W. . .  .Downieville. 

Stile,  John San  Jose. 

St.  John,  Irma  J Malaga. 

Stoddard,  Edna  D Merced. 

Stoddard,  Minnie  A Ft.  Bragg. 

Sullivan,  Frances San  Jose\ 

York,  Pearl  .  .  . 


Tainter,  Gertrude  A Napa. 

Thayer,  D.  Florine Gilroy. 

Thomas,  Clara  F Madrone. 

Thomas,  Laura  A. .  .  .Downieville. 
Thomas,  Mabel  W.  .    .Sierra  City. 

Thorn,  Ruby  E San  Jose\ 

Tindell,  Emma  E Lodi. 

Tretheway,  Flora  M Merced. 

Trimingham,  Charlotte  F 

Sufiol  Glen. 

Truitt,  Edna  D Tulare. 

Tuttle,  Mary  R ."San  Jose. 

Tychson,  Anna  E St.  Helena. 

Ulch,  Florence  B Ceres. 

Wagner,  Carlie  L San  Jose\ 

Waldo,  Lotta Lakeport. 

Warren,  Mollie  E Hanford. 

Wash,  Samuel  J Lone  Star. 

Webb,  Abbie  M. .  .  .Walnut  Creek. 

Wells,  A.  Erne Ukiah. 

Westgate,  Stella Rio  Vista. 

White,  Janie  M Shandon. 

White,  Mallie  C San  Jose\ 

Whitehurst,  H.  Estelle.  .San  Jose\ 

Wigmore,  Amy  E Milpitas. 

Williams,  Mattie  I.  .  .Sacramento. 

Willson,  Clara  E San  Jose\ 

Wilson,  Eldana  A Vallejo. 

Wilson,  Winnie Soquel. 

Wing,  Jessy  M Santa  Clara. 

Wise,  Flora  E Oakland. 

Wood,  Mabel  A San  Jose\ 

Woods,  Emma  C Sacramento. 

St.  Helena. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


£ 


Adams,  Addie 
Bailey,  Robert 
Bailey,  Sydney 
Bailey,  George 
Bailey,  Fred. 
Bailey,  Laura 
Barnes,  Genevieve 
Barnhardt,  Nellie 
Barr,  Marian 
Barre,  Antoinette 
Barry,  Frank 
Basse,  Emma 
Bates,  Carlos 


Bates,  Louise 
Bayle,  Leah 
Bchtel,  Maud 
Bchtel,  Arthur 
Bchtel,  Ethel 
Bchtel,  Albert 
Bean,  Jennie 
Bell,  Enid 
Bell,  Eric 
Bell,  Redward 
Bemis,  Stella 
Blackford,  Walter  G. 
Blakeman,  Cecil 


Blakeman,  Olif 
Blaney,  Clarissa  Butler 
Branham,  Charlie 
Brem-an,  John 
Brewer,  Daisy 
Breyfogle,  Vida 
Bowers,  Edith  B. 
Bowsher,  Mabel 
Boyles,  Minnie 
Burchard,  Marie 
Burns,  Ralph 
Bush,  Daisy 
Caldwell,  Louise 
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Caldwell,  Roberta 
Caldwell,  Ethel 
Cambers,  Dora 
Campbell,  Eunice 
Carroll,  Mary 
Carroll,  Nellie 
Carroll,  Annie 
Carson,  Mary- 
Carson,  Robert 
Cavallaro,  Anna 
Chappell,  Mabel 
Childs,  Blanche 
Claffey,  Annie  L. 
Clark,  Mamie 
Clarke,  Gussie 
Clements,  Maggie 
Clevenger,  Ivan 
Clevenger,  Violet 
Clevenger,  Irma 
Clifton,  Edna 
Clifton,  Mabel 
Corbin,  Laura 
Corcoran,  Tito 
Corkery,  Mamie 
Corkery,  Kittie 
Cottle,  Zoe 
Cowden,  Dave 
Cragin,  Ethel 
Crowder,  Mary 
Daggett,  Lee 
Darnonte,  Gemma 
Dawson,  Raymond 
Deming,  Josephine 
Dennis,  Tessie 
Devine,  Lizzie 
Devine,  Neil 
Dinsmore,  Rita 
Donley,  Willie 
Dorn,  Carl 
Dow,  Millie 
Drennan,  Edna 
Ducoing,  Eugene 
Dudley,  Flora 
Ecker,  Edna 
Edgar,  Grace 
Ehlers,  Olga 
English,  Frank 
Feuillard,  Aimee 
Finigan,  Constance 


Finigan,  Dollie 
Fox,  Emma 
Fraser,  Lizzie 
Freeman,  May 
Gallagher,  Mabel 
Garratt,  Florence 
George,  Everett 
Gillespie,  Claude 
Gleason,  Margaret 
Gorr,  Amy 
Gorr,  Agnes 
Gorr,  Louis 
Graham,  Herbert 
Greame,  Millicent 
Graeter,  Frankie 
Graeter,  Marquam 
Haggerty,  Louise 
Hall,  Lois 
Hall,  Mercedes 
Hall,  Myrtle 
Hamil,  Earl 
Hanscom,  Myrtle 
Hart,  Nellie 
Hart,  Stella 
Hathaway,  Laura 
Haydock,  Clara 
Hobson,  Curtis 
Humphrey,  May 
Hunt,  Marion 
Jackson,  Clara  May 
Jaimason,  Beatrice 
Johnson,  Aurilla 
Johnston,  Minnie 
Jones,  Susie 
Joy,  Elodie 
Kelly,  Lena 
Kelly,  Lizzie  S. 
Kennedy,  Margaret  M. 
Kennedy,  Willie 
Kennedy,  Robert 
Kenny,  Lizzie 
Kenny,  George 
Kleeberger,  Frank 
Knoll,  Francis 
Lange,  Harry 
Laurilliard,  Arthur 
Laurilliard,  Albert 
Lazier,  Mamie 
Lee,  Elmer 


Lenz,  George 
Lenz,  Anna 
Lion,  Clara 
Lorentzen,  Edna 
Lorigan,  Barthol 
Lorigan,  Burgess 
Loudon,  Maud 
Lowe,  Duncan 
Ludlow,  Lucile 
Lundy,  Sadie 
Lynde,  George 
Mackenzie,  Marie 
Mackey,  Bessie 
Macpherson,  Grace  L. 
Marmolejo,  Belle 
Marten,  Bertha 
McCabe,  Josie 
McFarland,  Arthur 
McFarland,  Donald 
McF^ee,  Louise  F. 
McGraw,  Sydney 
McGraw,  Cyril 
McGraw,  Jessie 
McGraw,  Louise 
McGinley,  Nellie 
McGill,  Albert 
McKiernan,  Nellie 
McKillip,  Jennie 
McLellan,  Harry 
McLellan,  Irene 
McMillan,  Helen 
McMillan,  Horatio 
Miller,  Maude 
Miller,  Marguerite 
Mitchell,  Harper 
Mitchell,  Robert 
Mitchell,  Marion 
Montgomery,  Coralie 
Montgomery,  Seymour 
Murphy,  Katie 
Myers,  Frank 
Nelson,  Leonard 
Nevins,  Searle 
Ney,  Clara 
Northup,  Grace 
Norton,  Josephine 
Nortridge,  Francis  A. 
Olcese,  George 
Pardoe,  Reuben 
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Park,  Ethelred 
Park,  La  Verge 
Park,  James 
Parker,  L/izzie 
Parsons,  Edith  F. 
Parsons,  Augustus 
Pascoe,  Ethel 
Patchett,  Emma 
Patterson,  Edith 
Payne,  Belle 
Pickle,  Noble 
Pickle,  Ailene 
Pimley,  Maud 
Priddy,  Myrtle 
Pyle,  Ethel 
Pyle,  Belle 
Quilty,  Hattie 
Quivey,  Lillian 
Quivey,  Frank 
Raban,  Madeline 
Randall,  Stasia 
Ransom,  Bessie 
Reardon,  Kittie 
Reardon,  Lizzie  B. 
Richards,  Charlie 
Richey,  Mabel 
Rider,  Isabelle 
Ross,  Alice 


Ross,  Dwight 
Ross,  Irma 
Ross,  Leola 
Robinson,  Gertrude 
Rosenthal,  Phyllis 
Salisbury,  Belle 
Schoof,  Percy 
Schroder,  Nellie 
Schroder,  Alvord 
Schultzberg,  George 
Schumacher,  May 
Shelley,  Oswald 
Simonds,  Elmer 
Simonton,  Helen 
Simpson,  Yale 
Smith,  Alice 
Smith,  Bertha 
Smith,  Alice 
Sornborger,  Grace 
Southern,  May 
Southern,  Willis 
Staffler,  Jessie 
Steele,  May 
Stevenson,  Mamie 
Stocking,  Helen 
Sullivan,  Annie 
Swenson,  Carl 
Tainter,  Gertrude 


Tayler,  Nellie 
Tayler,  Willie 
Tennant,  John 
Thompson,  Ruth 
Thurston,  Mabel 
Thwaits,  Thomas 
Tupper,  Ralph 
Tureman,  Lettie 
Unglish,  J.  D. 
Unglish,  Ada 
Wagner,  Daisy 
Wagner,  Nellie 
Wagner,  Maggie 
Walker,  Mamie 
Walsh,  Mamie 
Walter,  Delmas  A. 
Waterman,  Amy 
Watson,  Eugenie  Gray 
Williams,  Edwin  H.  L. 
Williams,  Elaine 
Williams,  Bessie 
Williams,  Virginia 
Williams,  Lillian 
Wiltz,  Estella 
Wislocki,  Eric 
Wislocki,  Wilma 
Wright,  Hadley 
Wright,  Katie 


Note. — Students  are  catalogued  in  those  classes  in  which  they  worked 
during  the  last  month  of  their  connection  with  the  school. 
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354.  The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose  and  at  Los  Angeles,  and  any 
Normal  School  established  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  by  the  State,  shall  be  known  as  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  shall  each  have  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  follows: 
The  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
members  of  each  Board,  and  there  shall  be  five  members,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  five  years,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  pro- 
vided, that  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  office  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  shall  hold  office  until  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed;  provided,  that  no  appoint- 
ment made  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  term  of  more 
than  five  years,  and  the  Trustees  in  office  when  this  Act  takes  effect  shall 
become  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  located 
nearest  to  their  residences,  and  the  members  of  any  Board  of  Trustees, 
when  first  appointed  and  organized,  shall  classify  themselves  so  that  the 
term  of  one  Trustee  shall  expire  annually. 

1487.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  for  their  objects  the  education 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

1488.  The  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California. 

1489.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows: 
First— To  elect  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive  such  salary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Board. 

Second — To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  school. 

Third — To  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school,  and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutes. 

Fourth — To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture, 
stationery,  and  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Fifth — To  establish  and  maintain  training  or  model  schools,  and  require 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  to  teach  and  instruct  classes  therein. 

Sixth — To  elect  a  Principal  and  other  necessary  teachers,  fix  their 
salaries,  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

Seventh — To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  school. 

Eighth — To  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  money  received  from  tuition 
or  from  donations.  In  no  event  shall  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  or  received  from  tuition  or  donations,  be  paid  or 
used  for  compensation  or  traveling  expenses  of  the  Trustees  of  the  school, 
except  when  attending  the  joint  meetings  provided  for  by  section  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  '? 
of  California,  and  each  Trustee  attending  such  meetings  shall  receive      *. 
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the  same  mileage  as  is  allowed  by  law  to  members  of  the  Legislature, 
for  not  more  than  two  meetings  in  each  school  year. 

Ninth — To .  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school. 

Tenth — To  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Eleventh — To  annually  report  to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  all  their 
transactions,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

Twelfth — To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  principal  teacher's 
annual  report. 

Thirteenth — To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
is  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings; 
Provided,  that  such  person  shall  have  at  least  thirty  days'  previous  notice 
of  such  contemplated  action,  and  shall,  if  he  asks  it,  be  heard  in  his 
own  defense. 

1490.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  must  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
year,  and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  when 
directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1491.  The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  must  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  must  give  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  special  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

1492.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  each  school  year,  alternately,  at  the 
different  State  Normal  Schools.  The  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  San 
Jose\  and  thereafter  at  the  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  order  of  their 
organization.  At  such  meetings  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty: 

First — To  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  State  series  of  text-books  shall  be  used,  when 
published,  in  the  grades  and  classes  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

Second — To  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  standard 
for  graduation  from  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1494.  Every  person  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Normal  School  course 
must  be: 

First — Of  good  moral  character. 
Second — Of  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Third — Of  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be  admitted 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  restriction. 

1495.  Teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grades 
may  be  admitted  from  the  State  at  large. 

1496.  Persons  resident  of  another  State  may  be  admitted  upon  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  Governor  or  Superintendent  of  Schools 
thereof. 

1497.  Every  person  making  application  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to 
the  Normal  School  must  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file 
with  the  Principal  of  the  school  a  declaration  that  he  enters  the  school 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in  teach-      , 

%      ing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where 
«!•      the  applicant  resides. 
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1501.  The  Principal  of  each  State  Normal  School  must  make  a  detailed 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  pupils, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Board  may  require  or  he  may  think 
useful. 

1502.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  Normal  School,  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  may  grant  permission  to  the  Principal,  or  any  teacher  of  such 
school,  to  attend  any  County  Institute,  and  give  instruction  on  subjects 
relating  to  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1503.  First — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Normal  School, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may  issue  to  those  pupils  who 
worthily  complete  the  full  course  of  study  and  training  prescribed,  a 
diploma  of  graduation. 

Second — Said  diploma  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  a  grammar 
grade  certificate  from  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  in  the  State. 

Third — Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  recommenda- 
tion showing  that  the  holder  of  a  Normal  School  diploma  has  had  a 
successful  experience  of  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
subsequent  to  the  granting  of  such  diploma,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  document,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  showing  such  fact.  The  said  diploma, 
accompanied  by  said  document  of  the  State  Board  attached  thereto, 
shall  become  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
Primary  or  Grammar  School  in  the  State,  valid  until  such  time  as  the 
said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in  subdivision  thirteen  of 
section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  this  Code. 

Fourth — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document  referred  to 
in  subdivision  third  of  this  section  to  any  City,  City  and  County,  or 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  Superintendent  shall  record  the 
name  of  the  holder  thereof  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  his 
office,  and  the  holder  thereof  shall  thenceforth  be  absolved  from  the 
requirement  of  subdivision  first  of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  of  this  Code. 

Fifth — Said  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  Normal  School  in  this 
State,  when  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  granted  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  the  holder  thereof,  subsequent  to  receiv- 
ing said  diploma,  has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  State  University,  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  High  School  certificate  authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  School,  and  in  any  High  School  in 
this  State,  except  those  in  which  the  holder  would  be  required  to  teach 
languages  other  than  the  English. 

1504.  The  Boards  of  Trustees,  or  such  Trustees  as  attend  the  joint 
meetings,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive 
such  compensation,  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  for  each  joint  meeting, 
as  the  Trustees  present  at  the  meeting  may  order  paid.  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  meetings  of 
the  Trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of 
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any  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  or  the  text-books  to  be  adopted 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1505.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  visit  each  school 
from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management,  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  require  such  reports  as  he 
deems  proper  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  same. 

1507.  Each  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  presentation  of  the 
order  aforesaid,  signed  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  the  Controller  of 
State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  any  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  appropriated 
and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Treasurer 
must  pay  such  warrants  on  presentation. 


BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Ex  Officio  Members  of  Each  Board: 

H.  H.  MARKHAM Governor. 

J.  W.  ANDERSON State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Board  of  the  School  at  San  fosc: 

PHILO  HERSEY Santa  Clara. 

RALPH  LOWE San  Jose. 

A.  L.  RHODES San  Jose. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY San  Jose\ 

C.  H.  PHILLIPS San  Luis  Obispo. 

RUTH  ROYCE,  Secretary. 

Board  of  the  School  at  Los  Angeles: 

A.  S.  DAVIDSON San  Bernardino. 

A.  E.  POMEROY Los  Angeles. 

JOHN  MANSFIELD Los  Angeles. 

T.   P.  LUKINS * Pasadena. 

F.  P.   MOLYNEAUX Pomona. 

EDW.  T.  PIERCE,  Secretary. 

Board  of  the  School  at  Chico: 

F.  C.  LUSK Chico. 

JOHN  BIDWELIv Chico. 

A.  H.    CREW Chico. 

J.  S.  CONE Red  Bluff. 

F.  H.  GREELY Marysville. 

Y  ROBT.  F.  PENNELL,  Secretary. 
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JAMES    H.    BUDD     GOVERNOR  OF   CALIFORNIA. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1895-96. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  2  and  3,  1895. 

Term  opens  Wednesday,  September  4,  1895. 

Term  closes  Friday,  January  31,  1896. 

Holiday  vacation,  December  21,  1895,  to  January  6,  1896;  both  inclusive. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  3  and  4,  i< 

Term  opens  Wednesday,  February  5,  1896. 

Term  closes  Friday,  June  26,  1896. 

Mid- term  vacation,  April  11  to  April  20,  1896;  both  inclusive. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


JAMES  H.  BUDD Governor. 

Ex  officio. 

SAMUEL  T.  BLACK Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

E)x  officio. 

HENRY  FRENCH San  Jose\ 

MRS.  EULALIA  A.  WILSON Oakland. 

FRANK  ANGELL Stanford  University. 

M.   DINKELSPIEL r Suisun. 

R.  E.  WILHOIT Stockton. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 

HENRY  FRENCH President. 

MRS.  E.  A.  WILSON Vice-President. 

RUTH  ROYCE Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

HENRY  FRENCH.  M.  DINKELSPIEL. 

FRANK  ANGELL. 
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FACULTY,  1894-95. 


Chas.  W.  Childs,  Principal Principles  of  Teaching. 

Geo.  R.  KlEEBERGER,  Vice-Principal 

Psychology,  Pedagogy,  and  Physical  Geography. 

Elizabeth  MacKinnon,  Preceptress Geography  and  History. 

Cornelia  Walker History  of  Pedagogy  and  General  History. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Wilson Methods. 

Lucy  M.  Washburn Physiology  and  Zoology. 

A.  H.  Randall Physics. 

R.  S.  Holway Chemistry. 

Volney  Rattan Botany  and  Zoology. 

Lora  Scudamore Mathematics. 

M.  E.  DailEy Mathematics. 

Helen  S.  Wright Literature  and  Grammar. 

Laura  Bethell English. 

Gertrude  Payne English. 

Violet  D.  Jayne English. 

Anna  C.  Gildea Reading  and  English. 

Gerhard  Schoof Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

Elizabeth  Buckingham Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

James  E.  AddicoTT Manual  Training  and  Geometry. 

J.  H.  Elwood Music. 

Ruth  Royce Librarian. 

Helen  M.  Sprague Assistant  Librarian,  and  Bookkeeping. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush Curator  of  Museum. 

Training  Department. 
Mary  P.  Adams Principal. 

Critic  Teachers  in  Grammar  Grades. 

Kate  Cozzens.  Rebecca  F.  English. 

Critic  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades. 

Allie  M.  Felker.  *  Ethel  J.  Armstrong. 

*  Part  of  the  year. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools,  at  a 
joint  meeting  held  April  10,  1894,  adopted  a  course  consisting  of  four 
years,  to  be  designated — First  Year,  Second  Year,  Third  Year,  and  Fourth 
Year.  The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  will  be  granted 
upon  completion  of  the  present  three  years'  course,  until  January,  1897. 
After  that  date,  diplomas  will  be  granted  only  upon  completion  of  the 
four  years'  course.  Students  who  enter  in  September,  1895,  must  take 
the  four  years'  course,  unless  enough  advanced  standings  are  granted  to 
enable  them  to  complete  the  three  years'  course  by  January,  1897. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

1.  Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Normal 
Schools  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character  and  good  bodily  health. 

2.  Candidates  holding  any  one  of  the  following  credentials  may  be 
admitted  to  the  first  term  of  the  First  Year  without  examination. 

(a)  A  High  School  Diploma. 

(b)  A  Teacher's  Certificate  of  any  grade. 

(c)  A  County  Grammar  School  Diploma. 

(d)  A  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  ninth  year  of  California  city 
schools;  provided,  that  the  applicant  presents  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  City  Superintendent,  or,  in  case  of  cities  having  no  Super- 
intendent, from  the  Principal  of  the  school  granting  the  certificate. 
Applicants  holding  County  Grammar  School  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
promotion  from  the  ninth  year,  are  received  on  probation  for  the  first 
ten  weeks. 

(e)  Applicants  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  also  be  admitted, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  when  they  present  certificates  or  diplo- 
mas equivalent  to  the  above.  Non-residents  of  California  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  thirty  dollars  per  year. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  either  term  (September  or  February),  applicants 
holding  none  of  the  above  credentials  may  be  admitted  upon  examina- 
tion. 

For  admission  to  the  first  term  of  the  First  Year,  applicants  are 
examined  in  grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling, 
reading,  with  diacritical  marking,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

For  admission  to  higher  classes,  the  examination  is  made  upon  all 
preliminary  studies  and  all  the  studies  of  the  preceding  grades. 

None  are  admitted  to  the  final  year  of  the  course  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  this  year  will  be  examined  in 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  subjects. 

While  pupils  may  enter  any  class  for  which  they  are  qualified,  a  great 

s!c     advantage  will  be  derived  from  taking  the  full  elementary  course,  to 

secure  that  thoroughness  of  drill  necessary  to  the  skillful  teacher, 
v  /£ 
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To  enter  the  first  year  upon  examination,  a  degree  of  training  and 
scholarship  is  required  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the  best  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  Grammar  School  course  as  prescribed  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State. 

Recommended  graduates  of  High  Schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
California  State  University  will  be  registered  in  the  Middle  Class  while 
the  three  years'  course  is  followed,  and  thereafter  in  the  third  year  of 
the  four  years'  course.  Such  students  will  be  given  records  in  those  sub- 
jects of  their  High  School  work  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of 
the  Normal  School  in  the  same  subjects,  and  will  take  an  irregular  pro- 
gram covering  the  remaining  studies  of  the  course.  The  best  High 
School  graduates  should  complete  the  present  three  years'  course  in 
about  one  and  a  half  years,  and  the  four  years'  course  in  about  two 
years. 

4.  Pupils  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of  the 
school.  The  Faculty  have,  however,  power  to  suspend  this  rule  in  cases 
which,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  they  may  consider  exceptional. 
None  are,  under  any  circumstances,  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  final  year 
after  the  first  examination  each  term,  as  none  are  graduated  who  have 
not  been  one  year  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

Examinations  for  admission  begin  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  days  desig- 
nated in  the  calendar,  at  which  time  all  new  pupils  must  present  them- 
selves. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  hold  a  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  in  good  health,  and  is  free  from 
defects  of  sight,  speech,  and  hearing. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  sign  the  following  declaration: 
"I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is  to  fit  myself 
for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Califor- 
nia" (or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  applicant  resides),  and  to 
make  a  deposit  of  five  dollars,  which  will  be  refunded  when  they 
leave,  if  clear  on  the  books  of  the  Librarian,  and  if  there  are  no  charges 
for  injury  to  reference  books,  building,  or  furniture. 

School  Work  and  Graduation. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  school,  each  pupil  is  given  a  folder,  upon 
which  his  standing  in  each  subject  is  recorded  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  and  guardians  will  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  advancement  of  those  under  their  charge  to 
examine  these  folders  and  ascertain  the  standing  attained. 

The  work  of  pupils,  as  indicated  by  frequent  oral  and  written  recita- 
tions, is  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  show  either  incapacity  or  unwill- 
ingness to  do  the  required  work,  pupils  are  assigned  to  lower  classes,  or 
are  dismissed  from  the  school. 

No  pupil  is  promoted  from  a  given  class  until  he  has  made  a  satisfac- 
tory record  in  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  State 
School  Law,  accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  Primary 
or  Grammar  School  of  the  State.     In  the  other  States  and  Territories  of 
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the  Pacific  Slope,  also,  teachers'  certificates  are  granted  upon  California 
Normal  School  diplomas. 

Graduates,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required  to  sign  the 
following  obligation: 

"I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  San  Jose  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation,  and 
once  a  year  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession  of  teaching; 
and  when  I  shall  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him,  with 
the  cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  reports  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my  diploma." 

Graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  State  University 
and  to  Stanford  University  on  their  diplomas,  and  in  the  subjects  studied 
in  those  institutions  are  accredited  with  the  amount  of  work  they  have 
done  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools.  Both  of  these  univer- 
sities have  provided  for  a  special  pedagogical  course. 

General   Suggestions. 

Pupils  preparing  to  enter  the  school  should  read  these  conditions  care- 
fully, and  should  study  with  great  attention  the  Course  of  Study.  From 
these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  accuracy,  what  class, 
and  what  term,  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
an  expense  of  about  ten  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  purposes: 
An  herbarium  and  other  appliances  for  the  study  of  botany,  chemical 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  laboratory  practice,  and  material  for  manual 
training. 

The  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  having  taken  a  general  course  of  read- 
ing before  entering  on  the  work  of  higher  classes  are  so  apparent,  that 
candidates  for  admission  to  classes  beyond  the  First  Year  will  be  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  what  standard  works  of  literature  they  have 
read.  The  result  of  this  examination  will  exert  a  strong  modifying 
influence  upon  the  final  acceptance  of  the  pupil,  and  his  assignment  to 
a  class  in  the  school. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Wish  to  Enter  the  School. 

i.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  complete  the  severe  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed unless  you  have  good  bodily  health,  and  having  this,  it  should 
in  no  case  be  jeopardized  by  attempting  to  practice  the  false  economy  of 
living  without  sufficient  or  suitable  food  or  necessary  comforts. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  pupil  can 
do  full  justice  to  school  work  and  his  own  bodily  health,  while  earning 
even  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  work  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  Course  of  Study  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
you  have  thoroughly  accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  difference 
between  the  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher  and  by  one  who  is  merely 
expecting  to  become  a  general  scholar. 

4.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.     There  will  be  no 

time  in  any  class,  especially  the  Senior  Class,  to  make  up  back  studies.       & 

Manv  who  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes  fail  to  do  the  work  well,        ! 
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from  lack  of  elementary  training,  and  regret  not  having  begun  work  here 
in  lower  grades. 

5.  To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school,  ask,  and 
be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  questions: 

{a)  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding?     Do  I  recognize  and 
can  I  use  properly  the  diacritical  marks  ? 
(I?)  Am  I  a  good  speller  ? 

(c)  Can  I  write  rapidly  and  legibly? 

(d)  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary? 

(e)  Do  I  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of  elementary  arithme- 
tic through  the  simple  problems  of  percentage,  and  am  I  skillful  in  their 
application?     Have  I  been  well  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic? 

(/)  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good  English?  Am  I 
familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  the  general  rules  for 
punctuation?  Can  I  analyze  correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence, 
classify  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction? 

(g)  Have  I  a  mental  picture  of  each  continent,  so  that  I  can  see  clearly 
the  mountain  and  river  systems?  Can  I,  from  memory,  represent  these 
continents,  with  their  mountain  and  river  systems,  by  sketch-maps  or 
sand-models?  Can  I  locate  ten  important  cities  of  the  world,  and  give 
reasons  for  the  situation  of  each?  Can  I  locate  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  and  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  people?  Can  I  tell 
why  some  nations  lead  the  world  in  power,  civilization,  and  commerce, 
while  others  remain  insignificant  along  these  lines  of  development?  Can 
I  tell  the  characteristics  of  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
California  with  reference  to  climate,  productions,  and  occupations? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the  failures  of  appli- 
cants are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been  a  careful  student  in  any  good 
Grammar  School,  and  have  completed  its  work,  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  all  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work  for  which  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  not  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible. Every  negative  or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability 
of  your  admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will  be 
of  little  value  to  you  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class. 

6.  Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  possible,  nom- 
inating you  to  the  position.  This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you 
require. 

7.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text-books 
you  have. 

8.  Come,  expecting  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly;  to  make  study 
your  first  and  only  aim  while  here;  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school.  If  you  cannot  come  with 
this  spirit,  or  if  you  lack  the  determination  to  carry  you  through  in  this 
spirit,  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  entering  a  Normal  School. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Expenses. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  classes  is  free  to  students  who  reside  in  Califor- 
nia. Boarding,  in  pleasant  private  families,  can  be  had  at  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  All  necessary  stationery  is  furnished, 
and  the  pupils  have  free  access  to  a  large  and  well-selected  library. 

Boarding. 

In  order  to  save  unpleasant  complications,  all  pupils  should  consult 
the  Principal  or  the  Preceptress  before  engaging  board.  They  will  be 
permitted  to  board  only  in  families  approved  by  the  Principal  and 
Preceptress.  Even  in  approved  places,  there  is  wide  room  for  choice, 
and  while  freedom  is  given  for  individual  choice,  pupils  will  do  well  to 
seek  the  advice  of  the  Principal  or  the  Preceptress,  and  generally  to 
accept  this  advice. 

Training  Department. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  well-organized  Training  Department,  and  in 
this  the  pupil-teachers  find  ample  opportunity  to  apply  practically  the 
instruction  received  in  methods  of  teaching;  and  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  are  required  to  demonstrate  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School 
their  ability  to  teach  well,  before  being  recommended  for  graduation. 

The  Training  Department  covers  nine  years  of  school  work,  thus 
affording  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  in  every  grade 
included  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Training  Department  building  contains  twenty-two  rooms,  which 
are  arranged  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  practice  teaching.  Each  floor 
consists  of  a  general  assembly  and  study  hall,  from  which  open  recita- 
tion-rooms adapted  to  the  various  lines  of  work  pursued.  In  each 
assembly  hall  is  a  large,  carefully  selected,  and  7)iuch  used  library. 

Pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Training  Department  are  admitted  to 
the  Normal  School,  but  the  Training  Department  is  in  no  sense  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  Normal.  Failure  to  pass  the  Normal  entrance 
examinations  is  hardly  evidence  of  fitness  to  enter  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Training  Department.  Those  who  are  admitted  under  such  circum- 
stances rarely  do  satisfactory  work.  Their  failures  are  along  special 
lines  and  they  need  special  instruction.  This  the  Training  Department 
is  not  intended  to  furnish.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  real  practice  teach- 
ing for  the  Normal  students,  and  to  give  its  own  pupils  a  symmetrical 
nine-year  educational  training. 

Tuition  in  the  Training  Department  is  twenty  dollars  per  year,  payable 
quarterly. 
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Library. 

A  library  of  over  five  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a  well-supplied 
school. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  school.  It  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected,  and 
consulted  hourly.  By  the  topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  use  and  favor,  the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate,  by 
reference  to  different  books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular 
book  to  master.  In  this  way,  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  one 
recitation  period  during  the  day  for  study.  Most  of  the  students  spend 
this  time  in  the  library  consulting  books  of  reference.  Additions  are 
made  annually.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals — literary,  scientific,  professional,  and  general — and  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  literature 
upon  subjects  that  are  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 

The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  the  books,  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  Librarian  and  an  Assistant. 

Museum. 

The  school  has  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  additions  are  constantly  being  received.  Ample  room  has  been  pro- 
vided for  storing  and  displaying  any  donations  made,  and  friends  of  the 
school  are  earnestly  solicited  to  aid  in  enlarging  the  collection. 

The  museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  is  made  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  culture  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  Regular 
instruction  is  given  to  classes,  by  the  Curator,  in  preparing  and  labeling 
specimens  for  study  with  the  microscope. 

Proper  acknowledgments  for  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection  are  made  in  the  Curator's  report. 

Apparatus. 

Unfortunately  the  school  is  poorly  supplied  with  apparatus  for  chemical 
and  physical  experiments.  Rooms  are  set  apart  in  which  students 
acquire  knowledge  in  physical  science  by  performing  experiments  with 
apparatus  of  their  own  construction. 

Manual   Training. 

Rooms  have  been  set  apart  and  tools  provided  for  a  course  in  Manual 
Training  continuous  through  the  Training  Department  and  Normal 
classes,  as  shown  in  the  "Course  of  Study."  This  work  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  is  now  fully  incorporated  as  an  important  part 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  clay-modeling  room  is  furnished  with  tables  and  shelves  prepared 
especially  for  the  work,  and  with  a  number  of  plaster  of  Paris  models. 
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The  wood-working  department  consists  of  three  adjoining  rooms — one 
for  storing  the  stock,  one  for  gluing,  turning,  finishing,  etc.,  and  one,  the 
regular  class-room,  fully  equipped  with  benches  and  tools  to  accommodate 
a  class  of  thirty-five.  There  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  tools,  benches, 
and  labeled  shelves  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  a  full  set  of  tools,  and  is  held  responsible  for  their  care 
and  arrangement. 

Order  is  made  an  essential  factor  in  manual  training;  all  of  the  work 
is  disciplinary.  The  elementary  work  in  mitering,  mortising,  dovetailing, 
etc.,  is  valuable  for  training  the  eye  and  hand,  but  the  chief  object  of  all 
manual  training  work  is  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The  true 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  skill  and  mental  power  acquired  by  the 
student,  and  not  in  finished  workmanship.  Making  things  in  systematic 
order  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 

Physical  Education. 

All  entering  students  are  required  to  attend  one  lecture  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  upon  those  points  in  hygiene  that  most  concern  general  health 
and  effective  power  for  study. 

Physical  exercise  is  compulsory  throughout  the  course,  but  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  A  large  hall  has  been  furnished  with 
necessary  apparatus,  and  students  are  given  such  exercises  in  light  and 
heavy  gymnastics  as  are  best  adapted  to  promote  their  symmetrical 
development.  A  systematic  course  of  out-door  exercise  is  also  carried 
on  at  the  recess  period. 

The  students  are  arranged  in  divisions  on  the  parade-ground,  accord- 
ing to  physical  development  and  strength,  and  are  taught  by  other  more 
advanced  students  in  the  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of 
Physical  Education.  Instructions  are  given  by  the  teachers  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  in  the  matter  of  suitable  clothing  for  calisthenic 
drill. 

For  the  recess  work  of  the  young  women,  dresses  of  walking  length 
and  loose-fitting  waists  are  required.  The  Jenness-Miller  gymnastic  cos- 
tume, or  one  similar,  is  required  for  the  regular  work. 

A  military  company  is  maintained  for  the  young  men  of  the  school. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  cap.  The  equivalent  of  one 
hour's  drill  per  week  for  three  years  is  required  of  the  company.  The 
commissioned  officers  are  selected  from  the  higher  classes. 

Lick  Observatory. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  each  graduating  class  has  a  standing  invitation  for  a 
special  night  at  the  Observatory. 

Applications  for  Teachers. 

There  are  usually  connected  with  the  school,  or  in  correspondence  with 
the  Faculty,  persons  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  willing  to  accept  suit- 
able situations  when  offered. 
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All  letters  in  reference  to  teachers,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered, 
and  if  applications  are  definite  enough,  teachers  can  generally  be  sup- 
plied.    Applications  should  state: 

i.  Male  or  female  teacher  required. 

2.  Grade  of  certificate  required. 

3.  Beginning  and  length  of  term. 

4.  Wages  and  price  of  board. 

5.  Route  of  travel,  and  approximate  expense  from  San  Francisco. 
The  work  under  this  head  is  all  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 

although  no  charge  is  made  to  either  trustees  or  teachers,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  the  effort  to  send  the  right  teacher  to  the  right  place. 

Discipline. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the  matter 
of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be  admitted,  who  have  well- 
formed,  correct  habits.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
men  or  young  women  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  good 
working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly 
dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  school.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to 
these  matters;  and  offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might  be 
passed  over  lightly,  are  here  viewed  as  indicating  the  unfitness  of  the 
offender  for  taking  charge  of  and  training  the  children  of  the  State.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
or  are  even  dismissed,  when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against 
them;  they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable  persons 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

No  publicity  is  given  to  such  cases,  except  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  school  from  false  accusations.  Nor  is  our  action  ever  taken 
with  a  view  of  punishing  the  offenders.  They  are  simply  permitted  to 
go  to  schools  where  they  or  their  parents  can  pay  for  the  work  of 
discipline.  The  State  can  afford  to  educate  for  teachers  only  those 
above  the  need  of  such  work. 

General  Remarks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Normal  School,  may  be  ready  to  advise  those  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  make  themselves  good  teachers  to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  school.  It  may  also,  in  all  kindness,  be  suggested  that  none  be 
recommended  who  are  not  physically,  mentally  ^  and  morally  fitted  for  the 
profession.  The  fact  that  a  candidate  has  failed  at  an  examination  is, 
alone,  hardly  evidence  that  he  should  enter  a  Normal  School.  While  it 
is  our  aim,  by  faithful  effort,  to  fit  our  pupils  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
even  here  we  cannot  work  miracles,  and  there  are  those  of  whom  no 
amount  of  instruction,  and  no  thoroughness  of  training,  can  make  good 
teachers. 
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A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  spend 
as  much  of  their  unemployed  time  with  us  as  they  can  thus  use  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  They  will  be  made  welcome  for  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year.  Visiting  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  selected  courses 
of  work,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

CHAS.  W.  CHILDS, 

Principal. 
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PRESENT   THREE  YEARS'  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


(For  pupils  who  graduate  before  February,  1897.) 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 


Junior  B. 

Junior  A. 

Professional  ... 

Methods  of 
Study  based  up- 
on Psychology — 
Six  weeks. 
Morals  and 
Manners— Four 
weeks. 

Methods  are  taught  in  connec- 
tion   with    every    subject 
throughout  the  Course. 

LANGUAGE 

Word  Analysis, 
including  Spell- 
ing— Ten  weeks. 

Sentence  Build- 
ing and  Com- 
position—Ten 
weeks. 

Composition  and  Literary  Read- 
ing—Twenty weeks. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Geometry— Ten 
weeks. 

Bookkeeping  - 
Ten  weeks. 

Science 

Botany — Twenty  weeks. 

Zoology- 
Fifteen  weeks. 

General  Physi- 
ology—Five 

Geography — 
Ten  weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing— Ten 
weeks. 

Reading— Ten 
weeks. 

Drawing — Ten 
weeks. 

Civics— Five 

weeks. 

Clay  Modeling — 

Five  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


MIDDLE    YEAR. 


Middle  B. 

Middle  A. 

Professional... 

Methods  in  Ele- 
mentary Science, 
Number,    and 
Geography- 
Ten  weeks. 

Methods  in 
Primary  Read- 
ing and 
Language— Ten 
weeks. 

Language 

Reading— Twenty  weeks. 

Rhetoric — Twenty  weeks. 

Mathematics... 

Arithmetic— Twenty  weeks. 

Algebra— Twenty  weeks. 

Science  

Human 
Physiology- 
Ten  weeks. 

Physics— Twenty  weeks. 

Drawing — Ten 
weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

History— Twenty  weeks. 
Manual  Training— Twenty  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 
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SENIOR    YEAR. 


Senior  B. 

Senior  A. 

Professional  . . . 

Pedagogy— Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching— Ten 
weeks. 

Teaching  in  Training  Depart- 
ment—Ten weeks. 

History  of           Principles  of 
Education— Ten    Teaching— Ten 
weeks.                     weeks. 

Language 

Grammar  Reviews — Twenty 
weeks. 

Literature — Ten  weeks. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Arithmetic- 
Ten  weeks. 

Geometry — Twenty  weeks. 

Science 

Chemistry — Twenty  weeks. 

weeks. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing — Ten  weeks. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 

Fifteen  minutes  each  day  is  devoted  to 
lectures,  as  follows: 


general  exercises  and  brief 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Junior 

Hygiene,  Phys- 
ical Culture. 

Travels  and  Bi- 
ography. 

Roman  H?sntory>gHSh  History. 

Middle 

General  News. 

Physical  Cult- 
ure. 

Astronomy. 

Senior. 

General  History. 

1  Hygiene,  Phys- 
ical Culture. 

Geology. 

FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  OF  STUDY.* 

(For  pupils  who  graduate  after  January,  1897.) 


FIRST    YEAR. 


First  Term.                                      Second  Term. 

II 

Language 

Composition  and  Word  Analysis. 

Composition. 
Reading.* 

Mathematics...                          Algebra. 

Bookkeeping.* 
Algebra.* 

Science 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

Drawing.* 

Music  throughout  the  year. 
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SECOND    YEAR. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Professional  . . . 

Psychology.* 

Language 

Reading.* 

Rhetoric. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Arithmetic. 

Science 

Physiology. 

Chemistry. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Manual  Training. 

General  History. 

Drawing.* 

English  and  Contemporary 
Modern  History.* 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


THIRD    YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Professional... 

Pedagogy. 

Teaching. 
Methods. 

Language 

Grammar. 

Mathematics  . . . 

Arithmetic.* 

Science 

Chemistry.* 

Physics. 
Geography.* 

Miscellaneous  . 

Civics  and  United  States  History. 

Drawing.* 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


FOURTH     YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Professional  . . . 

Psychology.* 
History  of  Education.* 

Teaching. 
School  Economics.* 

Language 


Literature. 


Literature.* 


Mathematics  . . . 

Geometry. 

Geometry. 

Science . 

Physics. 

Physical  Geography. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 

f  Note.— The  length  of  a  recitation  period  is  forty-five  minutes. 

*  Note. —Subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  recited  on  alternate  days  throughout 
the  term  in  which  they  occur. 
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FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DETAIL. 


ENGLISH. 

The  course  in  English  aims  to  secure  a  correct  and  effective  use  of  the 
language,  and  to  give  a  proper  appreciation  of  literature.  Training  is 
given  in  Composition,  Word  Analysis,  Rhetoric,  Practical  Grammar,  and 
English  Literature.  Throughout  this  course,  attention  is  given  to  class 
writing  and  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  works  studied.  Collateral  read- 
ing supplements  the  class  work. 

The  following  is  the  course  pursued,  in  the  order  designated: 

Composition  and  Word  Analysis. 
In  the  course  in  Composition  the  principles  of  syntax,  sentence  struct- 
ure, punctuation,  and  paragraphing  are  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of 
classics.  Church's  Story  of  the  Iliad,  or  some  similar  work,  gives  sug- 
gestions for  a  study  of  mythology.  At  least  five  weeks  of  the  first 
twenty  is  given  to  a  study  of  etymology,  including  a  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  the  language.  The  second  twenty  weeks  is  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  study  of  American  literature.  A  brief  study  of  letter- writing 
is  included  in  this  term's  work. 

Rhetoric. 

The  second  term  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Rhetoric. 
Modern  English  prose  writers,  such  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Carlyle,  and 
Burke,  and  the  poets  represented  in  Hale's  Longer  English  Poems,  are 
studied  with  two  special  objects  in  view:  first,  a  further  acquaintance 
with  the  various  qualities  of  style  and  with  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
course ;  second,  the  fuller  development  of  an  appreciation  for  what  is 
best  in  literature.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  pre- 
pares the  way  for  an  argumentative  paper  ;  and  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  criticism,  for  a  review  of  some  prose  work  within  the 
reach  of  the  critical  power  of  the  student ;  such  papers  not  to  exceed 
five  pages  in  length.  In  addition  to  these,  frequent  class  papers  are 
presented. 

Grammar. 

The  first  term  of  the  third  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  Grammar  and 
methods  of  teaching  it.  As  the  object  of  this  study  is,  first,  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  second,  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach 
it  effectively,  such  methods  are  used  as  will  keep  these  ends  always  in 
view.  Definitions  and  principles  are  deduced  from  the  language  itself, 
rather  than  taken,  already  formulated,  from  text-books. 

Much  sentential  analysis  is  given  without  the  use  of  diagrams,  that 
1       the  student  may  form  the  habit  of  rapidly  and  critically  examining  the      T 
vb  .  v 
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sentences  he  uses.  Only  such  properties  of  words  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  are  considered  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results, 
others,  however  interesting,  being  left  for  consideration  elsewhere. 

A  careful  and  systematic  arrangement  of  material  is  made,  that  the 
future  teacher  may  know  just  what  he  wishes  to  teach  and  how  to 
approach  his  subject. 

Composition  work  is  continued  on  themes  selected  from  subjects 
already  studied,  such  as  pedagogy,  science,  history,  mathematics,  and 
drawing.     These  papers  are  written  as  home  work. 

Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Literature  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  and  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  English  writers.  To  this  end  the  life  and  works  of 
authors  are  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  great  movements  of  English 
thought;  and  as  individual  work,  each  student  chooses  some  topic  for 
special  investigation  and  presents  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  a 
finished  paper. 

The  ten  weeks  of  Literature  in  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year 
supplements  the  work  of  the  preceding  twenty  weeks,  and  consists  of  a 
special  study  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  some  other  great  English  writer. 
An  effort  is  here  made  to  lead  the  student  to  consider  in  a  more  scholarly 
way  than  heretofore,  the  style  and  character  of  an  author  and  his  rela- 
tion to  his  time.  A  critical  study  of  some  masterpiece  is  required  of 
each  member  of  the  class. 

Reading. 

The  work  in  Reading  for  the  first  year  includes  practice  in  correct 
breathing  and  voice  culture,  with  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  diacrit- 
ical marks.  A  careful  study  of  the  principles  and  elements  of  expression 
and  their  application  to  the  different  styles  of  thought,  such  as  narrative, 
descriptive,  didactic,  humorous,  is  begun  here. 

The  pupil  is  expected  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  English  tongue,  and  their  markings,  and  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  his  own  vocabulary  correctly,  as  well  as  of  reading 
with  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation.  In  addition,  he  must  have  the  ability 
intelligently  to  interpret  and  express  ordinary  prose  and  poetry. 

In  the  third  year  the  Reading  work  consists  of  a  continuation  of  the 
study  and  practice  in  the  elements  of  vocal  expression  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Special  attention  is  given  to  thought  reading  and  training  of 
conception  and  judgment,  to  be  varied  according  to  needs  of  individual 
schools,  and  to  development  and  application  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  emphasis,  inflection,  grouping,  and  expression  of  feeling, 
and  their  adaptation  to  younger  as  well  as  to  older  pupils. 

The  judgment  is  trained  in  selecting  the  vocal  drill  applicable  to  the 
prevailing  elements  of  expression  needed  in  different  reading  lessons. 

Special  study  is  also  given  to  the  delivery  of  oratorical  and  argumenta- 
tive discourse,  and  to  logical  analysis. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  the  State 
Normal  School  are  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
direct  study  of  nature,  and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  scientific  modes 
and  objects  of  research,  and  in  their  immense  contributions  to  human 
interests.  The  student  is  not  told  to  memorize  from  books  the  results  of 
other  people's  labor,  but  is  given  a  start  in  scientific  methods  of  work 
sufficient  to  render  the  records  in  these  books  intelligible  to  him,  and  to 
enable  him,  if  he  will,  to  become  himself  an  investigator,  and  thus  a  con- 
tributor to  human  progress.  It  is  felt  that  such  should  be  the  aims  of 
the  study  of  science  in  the  public  schools,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  fit 
Normal  School  graduates  to  be  good  teachers  of  elementary  science  in 
this  true  sense,  and  thus  to  fill  the  greatest  gap  in  public  school  teaching. 

The  text-book  and  the  library  are  used  as  a  means  by  which  the  stu- 
dents may  extend  and  broaden  their  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  work  undertaken  in  the  laboratory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  making  a  wider  application  of  the  principles  and  laws  evolved 
in  the  discussions. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  with  reference  both  to  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  interdependence  of  the  subjects. 

Botany. 

The  work  in  Botany  varies  with  the  available  material.  The  class 
which  works  from  September  to  January  learns  more  about  fruits,  seeds, 
and  winter  buds;  the  next  class,  studying  from  February  to  June,  devotes 
more  time  to  the  classification  of  plants.  All  the  students  are  expected 
to  observe  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  germination  of  such 
typical  seeds  as  peas,  flaxseed,  castor-beans,  buckwheat,  and  corn.  The 
life  history  of  at  least  one  plant  must  be  traced  from  the  seed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  seed.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish,  upon  examina- 
tion, exogens  and  endogens.  They  must  be  able  to  determine  the  names 
of  easily  classified  plants  described  in  California  Flora. 

Facts  in  homology  and  their  significance  are  discussed  throughout  the 
course.  The  relations  between  plants  and  animals  are  observed.  A  few 
lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the  most 
important  forest  trees,  the  forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants  in 
world  building,  etc.  Parts  of  plants  are  daily  drawn.  Few  technical 
terms  are  learned,  and  these  only  when  they  are  daily  used. 

Zoology. 

Such  methods  are  pursued  in  the  direct  observational  study  of  animal 
structure  and  life  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation,  and  will  form  a  foundation  for  good  elementary  teaching  of 
the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  human  physi- 
ology, and  for  more  advanced  biological  study. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  ends,  observation,  comparison,  and  reason- 
ing from  observation  are  the  continual,  central  work  of  the  student. 
Typical  animals  are  observed,  first  as  to  their  external  features,  then — by 
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simple  dissections  performed,  chiefly  by  the  student,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher — as  to  their  internal  structure,  with  continual  reference  to 
the  functions  subserved  by  this  structure.  Special  comparative  study  is 
given  to  certain  fundamental  functions  and  the  various  modes  by  which 
they  are  carried  out  in  different  animals.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
Breathing,  digestion  and  absorption,  circulation,  especially  the  capillary 
circulation,  and  the  structure  and  action  of  the  heart ;  the  action  of  liv- 
ing muscle,  as  shown  experimentally  in  the  frog,  and  the  exact  applica- 
tion of  muscles ;  the  general  functions  and  arrangement  of  the  nervous 
system.  Simple,  painless  experiments  upon  animals  show  many  of  the 
functions  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  studies.  The  animals  thus 
observed  are  selected  from  among  those  most  easily  collected  by  the 
students,  or  from  those  obtainable  in  the  markets,  though,  in  addition, 
museum  specimens  are  freely  inspected.  The  life-history  and  develop- 
ment of  two  or  more  animals  are  watched  and  recorded  by  each  pupil. 

Drawing  is  a  constant  method  of  making  observations  definite.  Besides 
continual  use  of  the  lens  as  an  aid  to  the  eye,  the  pupils  are  instructed 
in  the  handling  of  the  compound  microscope,  so  far  as  to  use  it  freely  in 
the  class  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  Pupils  are  taught  to  prepare 
by  simple  methods  permanent  microscope  mounts,  especially  of  certain 
insects  and  their  parts. 

While  the  animals  studied  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  conse- 
quent availability  of  living  specimens,  care  is  taken  to  study  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  orders,  thus  leading  naturally  to  a  view  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  to  a  recognition  of  probable  relationships, 
and  to  the  principles  of  classification.  Insects,  however,  receive  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  than  any  other  class,  partly  as  affording  excellent 
and  available  material  for  study,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  life-history  and  the  methods  of  exterminating 
orchard  and  farm  pests. 

An  excellent  library  is  consulted  after,  not  before,  personal  observa- 
tion, the  pupil  being  taught  how  to  consult  authorities  and  weigh  evi- 
dence. In  this  way  he  is  finally  led  to  some  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  great  biological  laws  that  have  been  established,  or  that  are  the 
present  focus  of  scientific  attention. 

Finally,  discussion  is  held  as  to  the  ways  of  adapting  similar  methods 
of  teaching  zoology  to  the  public  schools. 

Human  Physiology. 

Pupils  entering  the  Normal  School  are  presumed  to  have  pursued  the 
ordinary  Grammar  School  course  in  Physiology,  and  this  is  considered, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  at  the  Normal 
School,  where  objective  methods  are  used,  and  hygienic  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  considered  in  a  broader  and  more  definite  way  than  usual, 
as  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  public  school  teachers. 

The  study  of  Zoology,  as  pursued  in  the  Normal  School,  is  required  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  course  in  Human  Physiology.  As  explained  under 
the  head  of  Zoology,  observation  and  experiments  on  animals  are  pur- 
sued, especially  as  to  breathing,  digestion  and  absorption,  circulation,  and 
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muscular  and  nervous  action,  in  connection  with  dissection  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  those  functions.  The  cell  structure  and  differentiation  of 
animals  are  studied.  The  vertebrate  type  of  structure  is  familiarized  and 
compared  with  others. 

Throughout  the  time  distinctively  assigned  to  Human  Physiology,  the 
same  methods  are  largely  followed.  Other  functions  are  studied  in  a 
similar  way,  and  all  are  carried  into  further  detail,  especially  as  a  basis 
for  practical  hygiene.  A  closer  study  of  the  tissues  is  made,  the  pupil 
being  trained  to  use  higher  microscope  objectives  and  to  prepare  some 
of  the  easier  tissues  for  examination;  while  other  tissues  and  the  his- 
tological structure  of  organs  are  studied  by  means  of  a  collection  of 
permanent  microscopic  preparations.  Constant  use  is  made  of  a  fine 
Auzoux  human  model,  as  well  as  of  fresh  material  from  vertebrate  and 
other  animals. 

The  carefully  selected  books  and  periodicals  in  this  line,  belonging  to 
the  reference  library,  are  searched  and  discussed  upon  such  topics  as 
school  ventilation  ;  drainage  and  sewerage  ;  disinfection;  selection  and 
preparation  of  foods;  physical  training;  hygienic  dress;  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and  stimulants  and  narcotics  in 
general;  care  of  the  nervous  system;  the  special  needs  and  dangers  of 
children  of  school  age;  healthful  habits  of  study,  etc.  These  topics  are 
studied,  not  by  rote,  but  as  intelligent  deductions  from  the  physiological 
functions  experimentally  studied  and  clearly  conceived.  Pupils  are  put 
in  the  line  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  advances  in  sanitary 
science.  Practical  application  is  made  by  training  pupils  in  proper 
methods  of  breathing,  putting  them  in  turn  in  charge  of  the  ventilation 
of  their  class-room,  etc.,  while  habits  of  study,  sleep,  exercise,  and  dress 
are  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  established. 

Methods  of  making  the  elementary  teaching  of  physiology  objective, 
interesting,  and  practical  are  also  considered,  also  the  responsibilities 
of  teachers  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  school-rooms  and  hygienic 
care  of  their  pupils. 

Chemistry. 

The  work  in  Chemistry  consists  of  laboratory  work  by  the  student, 
followed  by  such  discussions  as  tend  to  induce  careful  experimentation, 
close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison,  and  scientific  induction  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.  As  a  secondary  result,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  student  will  acquire,  and  know  how  to  acquire,  much  interesting 
and  practical  knowledge  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of  life;  also  be 
able  to  do,  and  to  direct,  experimental  work  of  the  same  sort  in  public 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  usual  course  in  elementary  chemistry,  such 
quantitative  experiments  as  the  following  are  performed  by  the  students : 
The  verification  of  Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws,  the  determination  by 
each  student  of  the  volume  of  hydrogen  set  free  by  one  gram  of  metal, 
the  weight  of  one  liter  of  several  of  the  common  gases,  and  the  molecu- 
lar weights  of  a  few  substances. 
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Physics. 

The  work  in  Physics  is  largely  objective,  including  much  laboratory 
practice,  which  is  followed  by  discussions  intended  to  aid  in  experiment- 
ing, in  reasoning,  and  in  drawing  logical  conclusions.  The  students  are 
taught  to  observe  carefully  and  accurately,  first,  that  the  faculties  may 
be  trained  to  exactness;  and  secondly,  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with 
useful  knowledge.  They  are  taught,  also,  to  use  the  hand  as  an  aid  to  the 
mind  in  unfolding  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  taught  to  construct 
apparatus  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  they  may  learn  that  it  is  possible 
with  the  means  at  hand  to  get  together  a  supply  of  apparatus  that  will 
illustrate,  fairly  well,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  physical  science,  and 
that  they  ma}'  clearly  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  instruments  they 
are  required  to  use. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  in  Physics  the  students  are  taught  to 
observe  carefully  transmission  and  the  transformations  of  energy  and 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  In  the  development  of  the  principles 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  lines  of  force  receive  due  consideration. 

Physical  Geography. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  comprising  Meteor- 
ology, Climatology,  a  limited  amount  of  Observational  Astronomy,  and 
Physiography ;  and  it  is,  in  a  large  degree,  a  review  and  an  application 
of  all  the  other  sciences,  especially  Physics. 

Meteorology  is  studied  practically,  so  far  as  possible,  by  making  local 
observations  of  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind,  condition  of  the  sky,  rainfall,  etc.,  and  also  by  studying  the 
weather  maps  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Climatology  is  studied  by  observing  local  climate,  its  variations,  and 
the  accompanying  variations  in  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  apparent  path 
and  in  local  meteorological  conditions. 

Astronomy  is  studied  by  observing,  through  telescopes  made  by  the 
students,  the  various  kinds  and  motions  of  the  astronomical  bodies,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the  causes  of  the 
change  of  seasons  on  the  earth. 

Physiography  is  studied  objectively  by  observing  the  various  physical 
features  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  effects  of  erosion  on  the  surrounding 
mountains,  the  formation  of  soils  and  stratified  rocks,  and  the  occurrence 
of  folded  and  tilted  strata  in  the  foothills.  Students  also  acquire  a  reason- 
able familiarity  with  the  more  common  rocks  and  minerals  of  California 
by  studying  a  large  collection  of  laboratory  specimens,  as  well  as  by  col- 
lecting for  investigation  such  rocks  and  minerals  as  abound  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

From  the  observation  work  indicated  above,  the  student  passes  to  the 
consideration  of  meteorological  conditions,  climate,  and  physiography 
of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Climatology  special  attention  is  given  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  the  interpretation  of  isothermal  lines;  to  the  origin  of  winds  and  the 
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occurrence  of  wind-zones;  and  to  the  distribution  of  rainfall  as  affected 
by  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  position  of  mountain  chains. 

In  Physiography  special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin,  distribution, 
and  changes  occurring  in  continents,  mountains,  plains,  islands,  river- 
basins,  coast-lines,  etc.;  and  all  physical  features  are  considered  as 
depende'nt  upon,  and  resulting  from,  the  developing  systems  of  elevation 
that  make  up  continents. 

DRAWING   AND    MANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  materially  aided  by  the  training  of  the 
hand.  Recognizing  this  fact,  many  schools  have  introduced  Manual 
Training  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  Normal  School  should,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  of  an  educational  nature,  take  the  lead,  and  has, 
therefore,  adopted  the  following  plan  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training.  It  does  not  include  all  that  should  be  done  in  these  subjects, 
but  it  contains  all  that  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances. 

Pupils  wishing  to  enter  the  First  Year  must  know  the  names  and  prop- 
erties of  the  simpler  geometric  plane  figures  and  solids.  They  must  be 
able  to  draw  these  figures  free-hand  and  with  instruments  ;  and  to  orna- 
ment them  symmetrically,  by  straight  lines,  curved  lines,  or  both. 

The  work  in  Drawing  for  the  first  term  consists  of  fifty  lessons  in  form 
study  and  the  drawing  of  objects  that  do  not  necessitate  a  knowledge  of 
perspective.  Shades  and  shadows  are  studied  on  the  objects  drawn.  The 
aim  is  to  teach  students  to  see,  and  to  give  a  fairly  correct  account  of 
what  they  have  seen. 

Fifty  lessons  in  clay-modeling  and  paper  and  cardboard  work  make 
up  the  work  in  manual  training  of  the  first  term. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  fifty  lessons  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  rudiments  of  perspective  and  their  practical  application  in 
drawing  objects  from  nature. 

Designing  and  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design,  of  his- 
torical ornament  and  of  color,  take  up  fifty  lessons  of  the  first  term  of 
the  second  school  year. 

The  work  in  Manual  Training  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  year 
involves  the  essential  principles  of  sloyd,  joinery,  and  knife-work.  The 
first  lessons  are  on  the  care  and  use  of  tools;  such  as  the  plane,  rule, 
gauge,  try-square,  knife,  saw,  mallet,  chisel,  steel  square,  bevel,  brace  and 
bit.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  line  of 
work  and  methods  of  teaching  the  same. 

The  latter  part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  making  elementary  apparatus 
for  illustrating  principles  of  physics,  etc.  These  "home-made"  instru- 
ments can  be  made  at  little  expense,  and  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as, 
if  not  better  than,  more  expensive  instruments,  which  the  average  student 
and  teacher  would  be  unable  to  purchase. 

In  all  cases  students  are  required  to  work  from  drawings;  only  occa- 
sionally is  the  model  used,  that  the  drawing  may  be  better  understood. 

Each  student,  before  completing  the  course,  is  expected  to  design, 
draw,  and  construct  some  "final"  piece  of  work  for  future  use  in  school. 
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During  the  last  term  of  the  third  year,  illustrative  drawing  for  teachers 
of  primary  grades,  reviews  of  former  work,  and  methods  of  teaching 
drawing  are  given. 

PROFESSIONAL    COURSE. 

Elementary  Psychology. 

This  work  is  intended  primarily  to  help  to  such  observation  of  the 
action  of  the  mind  as  will  enable  the  student  to  form  good  habits  of 
study.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  regular 
professional  course.     The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  work: 

A  study  of  the  processes  of  the  mind  so  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
how  mind  acts  in  its  various  manifestations,  and  to  give  familiarity  with 
the  simple  terms  of  psychology;  a  more  special  study  of«attention,  con- 
ception, and  apperception,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  begin  thinking 
on  the  problems  in  teaching  and  to  direct  thought  to  his  own  methods  of 
acquiring  ideas. 

Pedagogy. 

Pedagogy  is  studied  as  applied  Psychology. 

Observations  of  self  and  others,  especially  children,  are  constantly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  effective  mental  activity  and  development. 

Various  works  upon  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  are  read  and  used,  to 
stimulate  the  students'  minds  to  more  careful  and  thoughtful  observation. 

Classes  of  children  are  observed  by  the  Pedagogy  classes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  effects  and  defects  of  various  methods  of  teaching 
ordinary  school  subjects;  and  constant  effort  is  made  to  discover  the  psy- 
chological reasons  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  methods  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  outline  satisfactorily  the  work  in  Pedagogy,  inasmuch 
as  educational  thought  is  characterized  at  present  more  by  inquiry  than 
by  conviction,  and  the  scope,  character,  and  methods  of  pedagogical 
work  must  necessarily  change  rapidly  and  constantly  under  the  direction 
of  progressive  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  activity  now  mani- 
fested in  pedagogical  research  may  soon  result  in  greater  definiteness 
and  stability  in  educational  ideas,  and  thereby  render  it  possible  to  indi- 
cate a  more  detailed  plan  of  professional  work. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods. 

That  teachers  may  lead  the  child  to  observe  accurately,  that  they  may 
impart  systematic  instruction  in  regard  to  "member  leading  to  arithmetic, 
for?n  leading  to  geometry,  substance  leading  to  physics  and  chemistry, 
life  leading  to  natural  history,  envirojime7it  leading  to  history  and  soci- 
ology, and  communication  leading  to  language,  music,  and  art  generally," 
lessons  and  methods  are  given  in  the  following  :  Building  gifts,  tablets, 
rings,  sticks,  lentils,  bead-stringing,  folding,  cutting,  parquetry,  water- 
coloring,  drawing,  weaving,  sewing,  songs,  and  games. 

Purely  kindergarten  methods  are  not  given,  but  methods  which  are 
the  outgrowth  of  Pestalozzi-Froebelian  principles — methods  modified  and 
applicable  to  the  different  stages  in  a  child's  development. 
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1.  Primary  Number  Methods. 

(a)  Incidental  number;  training  the  number  sense  by  kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupations,  observation  lessons,  reading,  spelling,  and  by 
means  of  plays  and  games. 

(b)  Objective  analytic  and  synthetic  study  of  numbers. 

(c)  Easy  fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  taught  objectively. 

(d)  Importance  of  abstract  drills. 

(e)  Careful  consideration  of  division,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and 
addition  tables. 

{/)  Objective  work  in  dimensions,  size,  weight,  time,  money  value,  and 
measuring. 

{g)  Problem  making  by  children. 

2.  Primary  Reading  Methods.  Specific  principles :  (a)  Reading  is 
talking  from  book;  (b)  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and,  finally, 
the  judgment  must  be  trained  in  order  to  gain  and  to  impart  the  writer's 
thoughts;  (c)  In  all  the  other  oral  recitations  in  school,  the  pupil  should 
make  constant  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  reading. 

The  grades  discussed  are  as  follows:  I.  Blackboard  and  Chart  Class: 
(a)  Script-reading — sentence  and  word  method,  tracing  and  writing;  (b) 
Print-reading — charts  and  books;  (c)  Vocal  drill  preparatory  to  phonetic 
analysis  and  correct  pronunciation;  {d)  Names  of  letters,  spelling  devices, 
simple  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and  capitals;  (e)  Teach  children 
to  read  as  they  should  talk.  2.  Exercises  in  First  and  Second  Readers: 
(a)  To  train  position  of  body,  breathing,  eye,  ear,  voice,  memory,  self- 
possession;  (b)  For  emphasis  and  feeling,  questioning  to  arouse  the 
imagination  and  emotions;  (c)  How  to  conduct  impromptu  reading  in 
supplementary  works,  and  how  to  consult  reference  and  library  books. 

3.  Primary  Language  Methods.  Specific  principles:  (a)  With  young 
children  language  is  learned  by  imitation;  (b)  The  habits  formed  in 
language  are  more  important  than  the  knowledge  gained;  (c)  The  study 
of  the  science  of  language  belongs  to  the  years  of  judgment. 

The  necessity  for  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  emphasized,  and  also  the 
aims  to  be  reached — the  correct  use  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  the  increase 
of  that  vocabulary,  the  development  of  faculties  most  conspicuously 
active,  habits  of  logical  thought,  and  fluency  of  expression. 

Simple  science  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the  human  body, 
etc.,  games,  story-telling,  copying,  letter-writing,  dictation,  pictures,  and 
reproduction  of  descriptive  or  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  afford  ample 
materials  for  this  work.  The  plan  is  to  be  adapted  to  Language  Lessons 
in  the  State  series.  The  thought  is  also  emphasized  that  all  the  other 
recitations  conducted  in  schools  should,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  language 
lessons. 

4.  Primary  Geography  Methods. 

(a)  Home  lessons:  observation  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  within  sight; 
forms  of  land  and  water;  directions;  modeling  and  mapping  vicinity, 
with  study  of  map  language;  action  of  water  in  shaping  relief,  making 
soil,  etc. 

(b)  Globe  lessons:  shape  and  size  of  earth;  directions  on  globe;  dis-      ►♦« 
tribution  of  land  and  water;  climate.  I 
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(c)  Transition  from  globe  to  map  and  formation  of  general  concepts 
of  foreign  geography  through  pictures,  reading,  objects,  etc. 

(d)  Continent  lessons:  study  of  continents  as  to  relative  position  and 
size;  coast-line;  mountains;  river-systems;  lakes;  climate;  productions; 
people;  principal  cities  and  interesting  localities. 

(e)  Study  of  California. 
Model  lessons,  with  reports  and  written  plans,  and  observation  in  the 

Training  Department,  form  an  important  part  of  this  work  throughout 
the  course;  with  the  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  children,  their  interests 
and  capabilities,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true  method  work. 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction. 

1.  During  the  course  in  Physiology  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  in  general  are  studied  in  connection  with  those 
structures  and  functions  affected.  Particular  effort  is  made  to  have  this 
study  accurate  and  sound,  based  on  the  latest  and  most  thorough 
research,  thus  avoiding  those  unsubstantiated  popular  statements  that 
often  make  the  study  of  Temperance  in  schools  the  reverse  of  scientific, 
and  therefore  finally  react  against  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

2.  As  a  part  of  the  professional  training,  methods  are  given  for  the 
use  of  scientific  temperance  instruction  as  material  for  elementary  com- 
position, supplementary  reading,  and  primary  science  observation  work. 

3.  In  the  last  year  this  topic  is  presented  among  those  from  which 
pupils  select  themes  for  written  papers. 

History  of  Education. 

In  this  subject  are  considered  the  educational  ideals  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  world's  history,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  educational  effort  put 
forth  to  attain  to  these  ideals,  and  the  effects — both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental— thereby  resulting  to  the  developing  civilizations  of  the  world. 
Great  educational  reformers  are  treated  of  as  exponents  of  the  highest 
educational  ideals  possible  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  lived. 

Teaching. 

In  the  Training  Department,  Normal  pupils  find  ample  opportunity  to 
apply  practically  the  instruction  received  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  and 
Methods.  Every  pupil  teaches  at  least  four  different  subjects  ill  four 
different  grades,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  experienced  critic 
teachers. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  lesson  plans,  that  pupils  may 
form  the  habit  of  thoughtful  preparation.  In  the  primary  grades,  and 
where  a  pupil  shows  weakness  in  outlining  work,  these  plans  are  required 
daily.  At  the  close  of  each  ten-week  period  the  pupil-teacher  hands  to 
the  critic  teacher  a  careful  summary  of  the  work  accomplished,  to  be  in 
turn  inspected  by  the  next  teacher  of  the  class,  that  the  work  may  be 
harmonious  and  systematic. 
&  Once  a  week,  teachers'  meetings  are  held,  when  all  the  pupils  working 

I       in   one  department  meet  with   the   critic   teacher  in  charge  to  discuss 
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lessons,  plans,  methods,  and  children.  Habits  of  neatness,  order,  and 
promptness  in  every  detail  of  school  work  are  insisted  upon,  and  every 
opportunity  for  individuality  in  class  management  and  broad  application 
of  method  is  given.  The  critic  teacher  is  ready  not  to  narrow,  but  to  aid 
and  strengthen  the  work  as  help  is  needed. 

At  another  weekly  meeting  all  the  pupil-teachers  meet  with  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Training  Department  to  discuss  general  questions  of  disci- 
pline, methods,  and  child  study.  From  the  first,  pupil-teachers  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  best  element  in  teaching  is  a  sympathetic  relation  between 
teacher  and  child;  that  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  their 
work  is  the  study  of  the  children  under  their  care;  that  children  must 
be  treated  as  individuals  whose  lives,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 
must  be  closely  studied  if  they  would  secure  a  beautiful,  well-balanced 
development. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry. 

The  intention  is  to  present  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  students 
may  be  prepared  to  teach  elementary  Geometry  in  the  Grammar  grades. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  country  schools,  in  connection  with  the  arith- 
metic, some  time  may  profitably  be  spent  on  simple  constructive  geome- 
try. The  following  schedule  gives  briefly  the  main  ideas  of  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  this  sctiool,  the  students  being  taught  to  remodel  and 
adapt  this  to  the  needs  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  seventh  term,  the  simple  constructions  in 
geometrical  drawing  are  performed  and  explained.  The  use  of  com- 
passes and  protractor  is  taught.  The  pupils  are  led,  in  this  constructive 
work,  to  discover  many  of  the  truths  which  they  afterwards  demonstrate  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  distinction  is  carefully  drawn  between  absolute 
demonstration  and  inferences  drawn  from  measurements. 

In  plane  surveying  the  students  work  the  following  problems  in  the 
field:  to  measure  an  impassable  line,  to  measure  the  distance  to  an  inac- 
cessible point,  and  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible 
points.  The  angles  are  taken  with  home-made  surveying  instruments, 
and  the  triangles  are  solved  by  drawing  to  scale,  by  the  law  of  similar 
triangles,  or  by  the  law  of  sines,  using  the  table  of  natural  sines.  Con- 
stant attention  is  given  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  to  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  term  and  in  the  eighth  term,  the  work 
done  is  the  equivalent  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry.  The  students  are 
led  by  questioning  to  discover  the  principal  truths  in  regard  to  parallels, 
angles,  triangles,  parallelograms,  circles,  etc.,  and  to  give  original 
demonstrations  of  the  theorems  which  they  state. 

Arithmetic. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 

}U     division  of  whole  numbers,  decimals,  and  fractions;  in  the  principles  of      & 

J      percentage  and  their  application  to  profit  and  loss,  simple  interest,  and      T 
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the  simple  cases  of  commission;  in  mensuration  of  rectangular  surfaces 
and  solids;  and  in  involution  and  evolution  of  small  numbers  by  inspec- 
tion. The  examples  given  are  to  be  solved  and  explained  in  a  logical 
way.  Merely  the  answer  or  a  solution  according  to  some  rule  will  not 
suffice. 

During  the  fourth  term,  a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  the  essentials  of 
arithmetic.  The  aim  is  to  inspire  thought,  and  to  cultivate  skill,  rapid- 
ity, and  accuracy. 

During  the  fifth  term,  the  work  is  extended  by  giving  more  complicated 
and  difficult  problems  in  the  subjects  studied  in  the  preceding  term.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  term  is  spent  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools. 

Algebra. 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  algebra  in  the  Normal 
School  curriculum,  careful  discrimination  is  made  ;  complicated  algebraic 
forms  are  omitted,  and  thorough  drill  is  given  only  in  simple  work  illus- 
trative of  principles. 

While  the  ordinary  elementary  text-books  on  algebra  represent  about 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  lines,  the  more  complicated  examples 
and  problems  are  exchanged  for  a  larger  number  of  simpler  and  more 
typical  exercises,  this  work  being  considered  much  more  valuable  for  the 
public  schools,  and,  indeed,  for  any  limited  course  in  algebra. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

History  and  geography,  depending  as  they  do  upon  each  other,  must 
be  studied  and  taught  together;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  all  through  the 
course  that  whether  the  work  bears  the  name  of  geography  or  of  history, 
the  two  are  pursued  as  one  study. 

Geography. 

All  the  work  in  geography  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  natural  science, 
and  shows  how  to  connect  the  actual  observations  of  nature  with  the 
study  of  books,  pictures,  maps,  and  other  practical  apparatus.  The 
special  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  students  the  ability  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge for  themselves,  and  to  use  that  knowledge  correctly. 

The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  a  typical  continent,  which  is  after- 
wards used  continually  as  a  unit  of  comparison  in  the  study  of  the  other 
continents.  The  most  prominent  natural  divisions  are  studied  and  the 
political  divisions  discussed  comparatively.  Sand,  outline,  and  profile 
maps  are  used  throughout.  Students  are  led  by  careful  observation  and 
research  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  climate,  and  animal, 
vegetable,  and  human  life.  Under  human  life,  races,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, education,  religion,  and  governments  are  studied  in  a  simple  and 
general  way,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  may  be  gained.  Special  attention  is  given  to_the  study  of 
commerce,  transportation,  and  travel. 
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General    History. 

Twenty  weeks  is  devoted  to  general  history,  including  ancient  and 
mediaeval,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  govern- 
ments and  civilization.  An  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
instill  a  love^of  original  research,  and  train  the  judgment  to  independ- 
ence of  thought,  instead  of  requiring  a  mere  memorizing  of  the  text. 

In  a  similar  way  ten  weeks  is  given  to  contemporary  modern  European 
history,  with  England  as  the  basis  or  central  thought. 

United  States  History  and  Civics. 

United  States  history  is  introduced  by  a  short  review  of  general 
European  history  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  preliminary  to  periods  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the  state  of  learning  and 
invention  and  as  to  the  systems  of  government. 

A^short  time  is  devoted  to  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration, 
but  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  colonial  period,  including  the 
growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency  toward 
union  ^in  the  colonies  down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  careful  reading  and 
discussion  of  both  these  documents. 

No  great  length  of  time  is  spent  on  the  details  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Special  study  of  1 781-1789,  as  a  critical  period,  is  made,  and  the 
Constitution  is  carefully  studied  as  to  its  origin  and  prominent  original 
features — other  important  features  to  be  developed  in  the  administra- 
tions as  constitutional  questions  arise. 

The  period  of  administrations  includes  the  following: 

{a)  The  workings  of  government  under  the  new  constitutional  law. 

(b)  Rise,  progress,  and  transformation  of  great  political  parties  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  and  any  conspicuous  political  issue  in  each 
Presidential  campaign. 

(c )  The  development  of  the  slave  power  and  rise  of  anti-slavery  ideas 
culminating  in  sectional  hostility  and  civil  war. 

(d)  Physical  causes  of  this  sectional  hostility. 

(e)  Conspicuous  acts  of  Executive,  Congress,  and  Judiciary  during 
each  administration,  and  condition  of  the  national  debt. 

(f)  The  tariff  question,  and  progress  of  invention  as  related  to  mate- 
rial progress  of  United  States. 

(g)  Military  inventions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  military  acad- 
emies as  related  to  scientific  warfare. 

(h)  Progress  of  education. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  United  States*  history,  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  following  topics:  The  nature,  theory,  and  necessity  of 
government;  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  citizenship;  a 
comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  government;  viz.,. those  of  the  city, 
county,  state,  and  nation.  ^ 
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VOCAL   MUSIC. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the  actual 
tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all  drill  in 
singing  and  voice  culture. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  four  years  is  as  follows: 

First  Year. — Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D, 
and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Second  Year. — Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys,  theory 
reviews,  and  transposition. 

Third  Year. — Methods  and  pedagogical  work.  Sight  reading  in  music 
of  higher  grades. 

Fourth  Year. — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems.  Solo  and  quartet 
singing.     Study  of  minor  and  chromatic  scales,  and  reviews. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  progressive  teacher  should  have  accurate  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  of  Physical  Education,  in  order  that  his  efforts  in  the  physical 
training  of  the  child  may  be  directed  toward  the  promotion  of  self- 
activity  and  the  proper  control  of  nervous  energy.  To  this  end  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  work  is  pursued: 

Upon  the  admission  of  students  to  the  school,  some  important  physical 
measurements  are  taken,  the  eyes  and  other  organs  of  special  sense  are 
tested,  and  defects  are  noted.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  is  used  as  a 
basis  of  advice  to  individual  students  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
health  and  promoting  symmetrical  development.  Exercises  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  individual  according  to  his  needs,  and  no  student  is 
graduated  from  the  school  until  his  physique  and  bodily  health  are  such 
as  will  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher  easily  and  creditably. 

Class  and  individual  exercises,  with  methods,  are  given  in  calisthenics, 
health  and  medical  gymnastics — with  and  without  apparatus — and  in 
light  and  heavy  gymnastics.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of 
developing  and  other  apparatus. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  special  physiology  of  exercise,  the  history  of 
physical  training,  the  various  systems  of  physical  culture,  and  other 
subjects  in  this  line  of  work. 

At  least  twenty  weeks  of  special  study  is  devoted  to  the  work  outlined 
above.  Though  some  class  work  is  necessarily  done,  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  student  are  the  special  aims.  When  released 
from  class  drill,  the  student  is  required  to  continue  exercise  for  self- 
development  until  graduation. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


The  following  Course  of  Study  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  its  adaptability  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has  been 
kept  constantly  in  mind.  All  of  this  course  is  now  in  actual  operation — 
much  of  it  has  been  tried  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  nothing  introduced  here  that  cannot  be  carried  out  in  sub- 
stance in  every  country  school  by  the  able  and  efficient  teacher.  Such  a 
teacher  will  know  that  a  course  of  study  is  not  a  set  of  iron-clad  rules, 
but  an  outline  of  work  to  be  followed  in  spirit  but  varied  in  the  letter, 
according  to  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  the  individual  school. 
It  is  realized  that  the  conditions  here  are  not  what  they  are  in  the 
country  schools,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  best  course  for  us  is  that 
which  is  the  best  for  the  public  schools.  If  our  facilities  here  chance  to 
be  better  than  in  some  of  the  country  schools,  we  desire  to  utilize  them, 
not  by  doing  work  unsuitable  to  the  common  school,  but  by  carrying  out 
more  perfectly  the  best  plan  that  California  teachers  can  prepare. 

We  send  this  out,  therefore,  to  the  teachers  and  Superintendents,  ask- 
ing for  suggestions  and  criticisms,  in  order  that  we  may  revise  this  course 
and  make  it  the  ideal  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State. 

The  first  impressions  of  many  may  be  that  the  work  here  indicated  is 
too  heavy,  but  careful  attention  to  the  amount  cut  out  of  the  old  schedule, 
especially  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  will  show  that  no  more  time  is 
needed  than  formerly.  More  important  than  the  omissions  is  the  mutual 
helpfulness  of  the  various  lines  of  study.  The  observation  lessons  in 
nature  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  language  work — the  language  exercises 
are  the  review  of  the  observation  lessons. 

The  child  is  drilled  in  the  spelling  and  the  use  of  each  new  word  as  he 
meets  it.  In  fact,  spelling,  pronunciation,  good  writing,  and  neat  work 
are  required  in  every  exercise.  Drawing  and  modeling  are  only  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ideas  obtained  in  the  observation  lessons  and 
in  the  study  of  geography. 

Text-Books. 

As  the  State  text-books  are  of  necessity  the  basis  of  work  in  all  sub- 
jects to  which  they  apply,  no  special  reference  is  made  to  them.  On 
other  subjects,  books  that  have  been  found  helpful  have  been  suggested. 

In  the  line  of  history,  geography,  and  literature,  the  list  of  reading 
books  should  be  limited  in  practice  only  by  the  cost  and  the  opportunity 
of  selection. 

Observation  Lessons  in  Natural  Science. 

This  work  is  considered  very  important  in  developing  the  observing 
powers,  in  teaching  useful  knowledge,  and  in  furnishing  ideas  the  ex- 
pression of  which  creates  the  need  for  greater  powers  in  language.     The       \ 
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old  style  language  frequently  failed,  because  the  attempt  was  made  to 
develop  the  child's  power  of  expression  faster  than  his  stock  of  ideas 
needing  expression. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  primary  school."  For  this  reason  suitable 
collections  of  seeds,  plants,  leaves,  flowers,  woods,  rocks,  fabrics,  and 
substances  should  be  made  and  labeled  by  the  children;  in  connection 
with  observations  and  descriptions  of  insects  and  animals.  In  all  these 
observations,  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  animal  observed  to  be  respected. 

Observation  records  should  be  made  and  kept.  One  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  following  weather  report,  to  be  filled  out  daily 
by  children  in  the  first  four  grades: 

Weather  Report. 


Season. 

Day. 

Date. 

Sky. 

Wind. 

Temperature. 

Spring. 
Spring. 
Spring. 

Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 

May  14. 
May  15. 
May  16. 

Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

South. 
West. 
North. 

63° 
6i° 
6o# 

In  the  higher  grades,  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the  teacher  who  has 
never  before  tried  will  be  astonished  at  the  apparatus  that  can  be  made 
from  common  utensils,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  for  special 
materials.  More  astonishing  still  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  children, 
and  the  thought  and  skill  developed  in  them  by  the  observational  study 
of  these  subjects. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  work  had  better  be  entirely  omitted 
than  to  deteriorate  into  text-book  study.  Very  frequently  the  pouring 
out  of  information  by  the  teacher  under  the  misnomer  of  ' '  oral  instruc- 
tion ' '  is  equally  as  bad  as  cramming  text-books.  After  the  child  is 
started  by  observing  nature,  text-books  and  lectures  have  their  useful 
place. 

Arithmetic. 

Number  work  in  the  first  year  has  been  omitted  as  a  special  topic.  It 
is  thought  that  too  much  time  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  receiving 
classes.  The  number  idea  will  be  met  with  in  the  other  work  and 
treated  naturally,  as  the  occasion  demands. 

In  the  regular  work  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  restriction  of  the 
problems  to  small  numbers.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
constantly  fail  in  problems  containing  numbers  of  one  figure  each. 

The  failure  may  partly  be  due  to  lack  of  thorough  drill  with  such  small 
numbers  that  the  strength  of  the  mind  can  all  be  given  to  the  logic  of 
the  problem,  rather  than  to  the  mechanical  operations. 

In  the  higher  grades  much  is  hoped  from  the  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  geometry,  instead  of  spending  so  much  time  on  technical 
arithmetic.  In  this  work  there  are  few  good  text-books.  Those  most  help- 
ful are  referred  to  in  the  course.     If  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  obtained 
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it  must  be  by  restricting  the  work  entirely  to  observation  and  to  original 
discovery  by  the  pupil. 

Language. 

Language  is  one  method  of  expressing  thought.  Fluency  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  thought,  and  quality  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
language  used  by  immediate  associates  while  habits  are  being  formed. 
Language  teaching  should  result  in  the  pupils  having  something  to  say 
and  in  being  able  to  say  it  well.  To  secure  the  above  results,  interest 
should  underlie  all  language  exercises. 

Language,  therefore,  cannot  be  "  a  thing  apart,"  but  must  enter  largely 
into  everything  the  pupil  does.  Every  lesson  should  be  in  part  a  lan- 
guage lesson,  not  in  a  forced  or  stilted  manner,  but  in  the  simple,  natural 
way  that  will  produce  growth  from  day  to  day.  Book  definitions  should 
be  avoided.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage without  correlation  cannot  give  good  results. 

All  language  work  will  come  under  one  of  the  three  following  heads: 

1.  Material  for  thought  production. 

2.  Formation  of  good  habits  of  expression. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  written  language. 
The  first  line  is  covered  by  the  observation,  reading,  number,  geography, 

history,  drawing,  modeling,  literature  lessons,  etc.  The  second  heading 
includes  all  work  done  with  special  reference  to  saying  things  in  the  best 
way.  The  third  pertains  to  such  a  knowledge  of  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, sentence  structure,  and  the  relation  of  words  as  will  enable  the 

pupil  to  make  his  written  expression  intelligible  to  readers. 

* 

Penmanship. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  social  and  business  world  of  to-day, 
penmanship  must  be  neat,  legible,  and  readily  written.  Neatness  and 
legibility  are  secured  by  many  methods  known  to  the  teacher  of  writing, 
but  too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  third  quality — readiness  or  rapidity. 
Bookkeepers,  librarians,  secretaries,  correspondents,  and  students  can 
testify  to  the  need  of  a  time-  and  labor-saving  method  that  shall  make 
writing  a  pleasurable  exercise  rather  than  the  drudgery  it  now  too  often 
proves  to  be. 

Some  of  the  essentials  that  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Need  of  change  of  position  to  prevent  weariness.  (2)  Mistake 
of  striving  for  copy-plate  imitations  instead  of  developing  freedom  of 
motion,  and  securing  that  individuality  which  will  inevitably  follow. 
(3)  Error  of  teaching  "vertical,"  "sloping,"  or  "back-hand"  writing, 
as  such,  when  they  are  all  secured  by  the  same  means  and  methods,  by 
merely  turning  the  paper  to  suit  the  slope. 

When  the  proper  conception  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  has  been  devel- 
oped, exercises  for  rapid  execution  should  be  next  in  order — training  the 
pupil  to  work  well  and  quickly,  and  to  change  relative  position  of  body 
and  desk  when  necessary  in  extended  written  exercises.  Thus  will  be 
secured  that  apparent  ease  and  freedom  of  motion  characteristic  of  a 
V      bold,  current  hand,  with  muscles  under  control.  *£ 
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Manual  Training. 

While  manual  training  educates  the  hand,  thereby  giving  that  delicate 
finger  manipulation  so  necessary  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  enter  either 
artistic  or  purely  mechanical  life,  and  while  we  realize  the  importance  of 
fitting  our  pupils,  in  a  general  way,  to  engage  in  these  pursuits,  yet  that 
is  not  the  reason  for  teaching  the  subject. 

Manual  training  is  the  expression  of  thought  through  the  hand. 
"Manual  training,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  means  teaching  of 
things  instead  of  names;  it  means  investigation  instead  of  reporting 
others'  investigations;  it  means  creation  instead  of  mere  imitation.  It 
prepares  the  child  for  life  work  and  not  for  examinations." 

As  a  means  of  leading  the  child  to  observe  accurately  it  has  no  equal. 
In  order  to  reproduce  what  he  observes  he  must  think.  This  power  to 
see  and  think  of  what  is  seen  cannot  be  overestimated;  it  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  throughout  all  lines  of  school  work.  The  time,  therefore, 
that  is  given  to  this  subject  should  not  properly  be  called  manual  train- 
i?ig  time,  if  we  think  of  it  in  its  commonly  accepted  meaning.  The  child 
who  models,  or  draws,  or  carves  a  leaf,  a  shell,  or  an  animal,  certainly 
learns  far  more  than  the  mere  hand  skill  required  to  produce  the  form. 
From  the  constant  making,  in  various  ways,  of  geometric  forms,  children 
cannot  fail  to  get  clear  ideas  of  number  and  of  geometry.  They  read 
and  spell  better,  because  they  have  been  and  are  being  taught  to  see 
forms.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  school  curriculum  of  more  benefit 
to  the  stupid  pupil,  the  careless  pupil,  the  lazy  pupil,  the  wide  awake 
pupil,  or  the  naughty  pupil,  than  manual  training.  It  is  restful,  enjoy- 
able, helpful.     "  It  has  come  to  stay." 

Color. 

Aside  from  contributing  to  pleasurable  emotion,  the  value  of  color  from 
an  intellectual  and  educational  standpoint  cannot  be  overestimated. 

While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  make  artists  of  all  our 
pupils,  we  may  and  should  aim  to  cultivate  discrimination  and  judgment 
in  the  use  of  color.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  an  artist  in 
order  to  appreciate  and  utilize  harmony  of  color. 

Hand  skill,  training  in  the  use  of  material,  practice  in  mixing  the 
various  tones  of  color,  and  a  judicious  combination  of  the  tints,  shades, 
and  hues  in  simple  designing  or  coloring,  from  the  best  of  all  teachers, 
the  flowers  of  nature,  will  cultivate  this  fine  sense  of  discrimination. 

Music. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  management  of  children's 
voices,  the  teacher  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  following  essen- 
tials : 

1.  No  amount  of  tone  should  be  used  in  singing  of  any  kind,  beyond 
that  which  the  pupil  can  produce  with  perfect  ease.  Quality  and  not 
quantity  of  tone  should  always  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  teacher. 

2.  An  easy  and  erect  position  of  body  should  always  be  assumed  while 
singing. 
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3.  A  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words,  with 
careful  attention  to  7naking  the  consonants  and  singing  the  vowels. 

4.  Vocalization  of  all  exercises;  that  is,  the  singing  of  exercises  and 
songs  with  some  vowel  sound  as  distinct  from  singing  syllables  or  words. 

Rote  singing  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  mental  rest  and  recreation, 
and  should  never  be  accompanied  by  violent  physical  exercise  of  any 
kind. 

Teachers  will  find  much  valuable  help  by  consulting  Holt's  Manual, 
The  Quincy  Course  in  Music,  as  well  as  Elwood's  Normal  Music  Chart. 
x\s  in  all  other  lines  of  school  work,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
correct  position  of  body.  The  result  of  the  music  done  by  school  children 
should  be  ready  sight-reading  of  all  ordinary  music,  and  an  appreciation 
of  good  music. 

Moral  Culture. 

While  the  difficulty  of  assigning  moral  lessons  to  definite  grades  is  fully 
recognized,  we  feel  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instruction,  the  best 
results  will  be  secured  if  the  work  is  systematically  arranged.  Teachers 
should  always  use  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  character  and  the 
habits  of  each  pupil,  but  purely  incidental  lessons  in  this  most  vital  and 
important  work  are  not  sufficient. 

The  manner  of  presenting  this  subject  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
earnest,  loving,  conscientious  teacher. 

Physical  Culture. 

Before  our  system  of  education  can  claim  an  approach  to  perfection 
we  must  have  teachers  who  understand  physical  as  well  as  mental  develop- 
ment. The  true  aim  of  physical  culture  is  mainly  misunderstood  or 
overlooked.  It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  muscular  accom- 
plishment, useful,  perhaps,  though  unnecessary;  but  should  be  considered 
an  essential  in  the  perfect  development  and  education  of  the  child.  Its 
aim  should  be,  first,  correct  position  of  the  body,  no  matter  what  attitude 
may  be  assumed;  second,  perfect  activity  of  the  vital  organs  from  the 
standpoint  of  health;  third,  attainment  of  mental  and  moral  power, 
gained  indirectly  by  physical  training  through  its  physiological  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  mental  training  we  require  discriminating,  systematic,  scientific 
culture.     Physical  training  should  deiiiand  the  same. 

This  work  should  be  thoroughly  systematized,  and  adapted  to  the 
environment  of  the  school-room  and  the  play-ground. 

The  unit  in  physical,  as  in  all  education,  is  the  individual;  therefore, 
exercises  should  not  consist  largely  in  concert  drills,  but  should  be 
adapted  to  the  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions  of  the  individual.  In 
concert  work  care  should  be  taken  that  no  movements  are  given  which 
cannot  be  safely  and  easily  performed  by  the  weakest  member  of  the 
class,  and  no  exercise  should  be  continued  to  the  point  of. fatigue. 
Much  individual  work  is  necessary  that  each  child's  special  weakness 
may  be  strengthened.     Pupils  having  similar  needs  should  be  grouped 
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in  sections,  and  these  sections  alternately  exercised  to  meet  these  needs. 
It  is  not  always  best  to  tell  pupils  the  purpose  of  this. 

A  definite  plan  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games  is  essential,  and  much 
more  effectual  than  aimless  and  often  injurious  games.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  combine  promptness  and  energy  with  quietness. 

Rooms  should  always  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Play-room  and  school-room  games  for  use  in  stormy  weather  should 
be  taught. 

School-room  apparatus  for  gymnastics  may  consist  of  poles,  dumb- 
bells, rings,  wands,  and  clubs,  all  to  be  of  light  material;  play-ground 
apparatus,  of  swinging  ropes,  rings,  etc.,  for  suspension  work.  Apparatus 
should  not  be  used  by  very  young  pupils. 

Exercise  taken  in  tight  clothing  is  useless,  injurious,  dangerous. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  so  dress  that  the  body  may  always  be  freely 
moved  and  the  vital  organs  have  abundant  room  to  act. 

Gymnastic  progression  should  be  observed  in  all  work  in  physical  educa- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  exercise  increasing,  not  so  much  from  grade  to  grade 
as  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  strength  and  capacity  of  the  child. 

There  are  numerous  works  written  upon  the  subject  of  physical  culture, 
each  claiming  to  be  indorsed  by  physicians.  There  are  also  numbers 
written  by  physicians.  Yet  many  of  the  exercises  they  contain  have 
proved  injurious.  Again,  many  of  the  movements  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  meaningless.  In  the  use  of  books  and  selection  of  exercises 
teachers  must  have  such  knowledge  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  aim 
of  physical  education  as  will  enable  them  to  discriminate,  and  to  choose 
only  that  which  is  good. 

FIRST  GRADE— FIRST  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body.—  Simple  conversational  lessons  on  the 
parts  of  the  living  human  body:  head,  limbs,  and  particularly  the  hand; 
protection  of  them  and  care  as  to  neatness,  unobtrusiveness,  and  proper 
positions.  Graceful  movement  exercises,  so  conducted  as  not  to  develop 
vanity  or  self-consciousness. 

Familiar  Plants. — Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit,  seed.  Sketches 
of  these  on  blackboard  and  paper. 

Animals.— Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  pigeon,  sparrow,  duck,  frog, 
gopher,  butterfly,  and  other  live  animals  that  may  be  daily  seen.  Sketches 
of  the  simpler  parts  of  these  animals.  The  limbs  and  movements  of 
these  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  human  being. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Sky,  sun,  moon,  stars. 

Illustrated  by  these  lessons  are  developed  ideas  of:  Color — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  gray,  brown,  white,  black.  Place — on,  above, 
under;  before,  behind;  left,  right;  and  the  like.  Size — large,  small;  great, 
little;  long,  short;  larger,  largest;  and  the  like.  Prominent  qualities  of 
objects— rough,  smooth;  sweet,  sour;  brittle,  tough;  etc. 
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Language. 

(2r#/  Lessons. — Purpose — to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  correct  forms  of  speech  ;  correctness,  however,  not  to  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  freedom.  Material — observation  lessons,  suggestive  pictures, 
reading  lessons,  and  whatever  other  material  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher 
may  suggest. 

Reading. — From  the  blackboard.  Reading  from  charts,  leaflets,  and 
from  many  books  of  the  first  year  grade  ;  such  as  Powell's  Primer, 
Powell's  First  Reader,  Stickney's  Printer,  Stickney's  First  Reader, 
The  Children's  First  Reader,  by  Miss  Cyr,  State  Series  First  Reader. 
Reading  traced  sentences  and  sentences  copied  from  blackboard  or  from 
mimeograph-written  slips. 

A  few  pieces  of  classical  poetry,  suitable  for  little  children,  learned  and 
recited.     Mythological  stories  told  and  reproduced. 

The  very  first  work  in  reading  is  not  to  teach  the  child  to  get  thoughts 
from  written  words,  but  rather  to  show  him  that  thoughts  may  be  written 
as  well  as  spoken  ;  therefore,  the  short,  simple,  blackboard  sentences  are 
usually  but  the  written  expression  of  the  child's  own  spoken  thoughts 
obtained  from  him  by  specially  directing  his  observation. 

In  order  to  permit  natural  expression,  much  of  the  reading  for  this 
year  is  conversational  in  style. 

Writing. — Much  tracing  at  first,  on  board  and  paper,  to  develop  con- 
cept of  proper  form  of  letters,  and  secure  freehand  motion  with  relaxed 
muscles. 

Forms  and  names  of  letters  learned  by  means  of  tracing  and  reading 
from  vertical  script,  as  found  in  the  Revised  First  Reader,  State  Series. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  comfortable  position  of  body  and  free  motion 
of  hand  and  arm.  Special  exercises  are  given  to  produce  easy  move- 
ment, while  the  child  obtains  the  forms  of  letters  by  making  them  very 
large. 

Pen  and  ink  are  used  from  the  beginning  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  to  prevent  abuse  of  this  privilege. 

Tracing  and  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  board  and  slips  of 
paper.     Short  sentences  written  from  dictation. 

Phonics. — Elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols  learned  and  associated. 
Lessons  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words.  Word 
building  by  combining  the  elementary  sounds  with  one  another,  and  by 
prefixing  and  suffixing  sounds  to  word  elements  or  to  diphthongs;  as  en, 
Ben,  ten,  end;  ow,  bow,  now,  owl.  Recognition  of  new  words  by  calling 
attention  to  their  structure  as  developed  in  word  building. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  the  words  copied  from  the  blackboard  and  from 
slips.  Dictation  of  simple  phrases  and  short  sentences.  Children  are 
taught  to  spell  the  words  they  should  use,  but  are  not  required  to  spell 
all  the  words  they  read.  Much  study  of  the  appearance  and  sound  of  the 
word  is  done  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  produce  it  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing. In  writing  he  is  encouraged  to  omit  all  words  of  whose  spelling  he 
is  doubtful. 
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Number. 

"  Numbers  should  be  first  learned  without  being  taught."—  A.  E.  Winship. 

"  Things  are  held  in  the  mind  by  their  form,  and  not  by  their  number;  and  a  pupil 
who  studies  form  and  natural  science  one  year,  letting  number  be  incidental,  and  then 
begins  the  direct  study  of  number  with  these  things  in  a  parallel  course,  will  know 
much  more  of  number  in  three  years  than  one  who  studies  number  alone  from  the 
beginning." — IV.  IV.  Speer. 

Acting  upon  the  above  principle,  and  realizing  also  the  great  danger 
there  is  (even  when  many  varieties  of  objects  are  used)  in  producing  repe- 
titions of  words  instead  of  ideas,  no  systematized  lessons  in  number  are 
given  during  the  first  year.  Much  opportunity  is  afforded,  however,  for 
its  incidental  study  in  the  various  observation  lessons  the  child  receives; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  expected  to  have  a  general  idea  of  num- 
ber, and  to  hold  clearly  in  mind,  with  no  effort,  certain  groupings,  such 
as  the  following:  A  horse  has  four  legs,  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the 
other,  or  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  A  man  has  ten  fingers,  five  on 
each  hand.  A  bird  has  two  wings,  while  a  bee  has  four.  A  cube  has  six 
sides  and  eight  corners.     A  geranium  has  five  petals. 

From  recording  observations,  children  should  be  able  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  to  write  all  the  numbers  up  to  100,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
make  an  accurate  objective  analysis  and  synthesis  of  all  numbers  within 
the  limits  of  27.  Objective  drill  upon  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  thirds, 
ninths,  twenty-sevenths. 

Manual   Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  hemisphere, 
right-angled  triangular  prism,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  symmetry,  direction, 
location.  Dictations  should  be  concise.  They  should  not  end  as  simply 
dictation  lessons;  they  should  lead  to  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing,  Parquetry, 
Sewing. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the 
standard  colors.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with  the  brush. 
Painting  designs  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  inventive  drawing,  and 
painting  flowers,  fruits,  etc.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  face 
views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  {See  "Observation  Lessons.") 
(No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils  memorize  the  names  of  the 
geometric,  modeled,  or  face  views  drawn.) 

Reference  Books. — Lessons  in  Form,  by  W.  W.  Speer;  Primary  Helps 
and  Primary  Methods,  by  W.  N.  Hailmann;  Paradise  of  Childhood; 
Kraus-Boelte  Guide;  Color  in  the  School  Room,  by  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Music. 

First  half-year  given  entirely  to  singing  easy  and  pleasing  rote  songs. 
Careful  attention  given  to  pitch,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position      $ 
r(      of  body. 
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Second  half-year:  In  addition  to  above  work,  the  scale  by  syllable. 

Exercises  in  very  simple  skips  from  charts  and  blackboard. 

All  songs  and  exercises  are  kept  within  range  of  pupils'  voices. 

Frequently  change  the  key  in  order  to  rest  the  voice  and  secure  uni- 
formity. 

Books. — Finger  Plays,  by  Emilie  Poulson;  Songs  and  Games  for  Little 
Ones,  by  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  Jenks;  Hailmann  Collection; 
Kindergarten  Chimes,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Moral  Culture. 

Teach  importance  of  the  happy  heart  and  the  pleasant  face. 
Little  helpers  at  home  and  school. 

Kindness  to  pets.     Reference  :  Tracts  of  Humane  Society. 
Respect  rights  and  feelings  of  animals.     Do  not  neglect  them. 
Wanton  cruelty  is  far  less  frequent  than  heedless  cruelty. 
Read   The  Birds'   Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas   Wiggin  ;  Five 
Little  Peppers,  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 

Physical  Culture. 

Exercises  in  rapid  changes  of  position  for  training  in  promptness, 
obedience,  and  quietness.  Simple  arm,  leg,  head,  trunk,  hand,  and  foot 
exercises.  Keeping  light  step  in  plain  marching.  Such  individual  exer- 
cises as  will  correct  bad  habits  in  walking,  standing,  sitting,  etc.,  formed 
usually  by  unhygienic  seats  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  child  life. 
Selected  games  to  be  an  important  feature. 

SECOND  GRADE— SECOND  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — The  organs  of  the  special  senses  ;  what 
they  are,  and  how  used  by  the  mind  within  to  find  out  things.  Care  and 
protection  of  them.  Read  to  class  selections  from  such  books  as  Little 
Lucy's  Six  Servants,  etc. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  continued. — Different  kinds  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  grouped  according  to  color,  shape,  quality,  etc.  Ani- 
mals previously  studied  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  others 
that  children  often  see. 

Observation  of  the  use  of  the  special  senses  by  these  animals.  Sketches 
of  the  simple  plant  and  animal  forms  studied. 

Natural  Phenomena. — Air,  wind  ;  dew,  frost ;  ground,  hill,  mountain  ; 
fog,  clouds,  rain  ;  brook,  stream. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  the  First 
Grade. 

Short,  carefully  selected  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils  and  repro- 
&      duced  by  them  orally.     Simple  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures  or  by  the 
observation  lessons  expressed  in  writing. 
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The  mechanics  of  language  taught  this  year  are  the  following  :  Use  of 
periods  as  the  closing  marks  of  statements  and  commands  and  after 
initials  and  signatures.  Use  of  question  marks.  Use  of  quotation 
marks.  Use  of  commas  in  a  series,  illustrated  by  combining  several 
short  statements,  questions,  or  commands  into  one  sentence.  Use  of 
commas  in  setting  off  attention  words.  Use  of  capitals  in  beginning 
sentences,  as  the  first  letters  of  special  names,  in  writing  the  words  I  and 
O.     The  difference  between  the  request  and  the  command. 

Much  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  words  commonly  misused  by 
pupils. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  the  second  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
First  Reader  ;  Powell's  Second  Reader;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs;  Stick- 
ney's  Second  Reader;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands;  AZsofl's  Fables,  by 
Mara  Pratt;  Leaves  froin  Nature 's  Story  Book,  by  Mrs.  Kelly;  The 
Golden  Fleece,  by  Miss  Smythe  ;  Riverside  Primer.  Reading  at  sight 
from  books  of  first  year  grade.  Reading  stories  from  blackboard. 
Reading  from  leaflets  and  mimeograph-written  slips.  Reading  indi- 
vidual written  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc. 
Careful  attention  given  to  the  ready  recognition  of  groups  of  words  and 
short  sentences.     Carefully  chosen  selections  of  poetry  recited. 

Writing. — Continue  movement  exercises,  writing  to  rhythmic  music 
or  counting.  Copying  exercises  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips. 
Copying  paragraphs  and  stanzas  from  the  reading  book.  Words, 
phrases,  and  short  sentences  written  from  dictation.  Much  drill  upon 
the  spacing  of  letters,  using  both  ruled  and  unruled  paper  for  freehand 
practice;  correct  form  not  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  cramped  hands 
and  body. 

Phonics. — Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words;  exercises  in  articu- 
lation, enunciation,  and  pronunciation.  Recognition  of  new  words 
through  their  structure,  as  developed  in  word  building. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  that  occur  in  reading  lessons,  weather 
reports,  etc.  Spelling  matches,  sliced  words,  and  various  other  devices 
to  maintain  interest  in  spelling.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  spell 
a  word  incorrectly. 

Number. 

Counting  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives.  Division,  multiplica- 
tion, subtraction,  addition,  and  part-taking  within  the  limits  successively 
of  1  to  10,  1  to  20,  1  to  100. 

Problems  of  exchange,  of  buying  and  selling,  involving  at  first  only 
price,  but  subsequently  gain  and  loss. 

Games  of  "giving"  and  "guessing,"  developing  promptness  in  the 
apprehension  of  numbers. 

Kasy  fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  taught  concretely.  All  objective 
work  to  be  supplemented  by  abstract  drill. 

Coins  of  U.  S.  money;  pint,  quart,  gallon;  inch,  foot,  yard;  day,  week, 
month,  year;  dozen.     Time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

Much  drill  on  simple  factoring  of  numbers  studied. 
''$  Original  number  stories  written  and  "  illustrated  "  by  pupils. 
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Manual   Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism,  cone, 
pyramid,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  number,  symmetry, 
and  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing. 
To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the  standard 
colors,  their  tints  and  shades.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with  the 
brush.     Inventive  designs  and  outlined  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  painted. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  ellipse, 
oval,  and  other  face  views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  {See 
"Observation  Lessons.")  (No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils 
memorize  the  names  of  the  geometric  forms  modeled  or  face  views 
drawn.)     Consult  reference  books  for  First  Year. 

Music. 

Scale  by  syllables,  with  frequent  change  of  key. 

Interval  exercises  continued.  Much  practice  in  the  scale  should  be 
given. 

Learn  signs  of  expression  and  practice  writing  characters  used  in 
music. 

Rote  songs  at  option. 

Careful  attention  given  to  time,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Truthfulness  :   Importance  of  truthfulness  ;   the  dangers  of  falsehoods. 

Unselfishness  :  The  happiness  it  brings;  giving  is  better  than  receiving; 
doing  for  others  brings  its  own  reward. 

Teasing  :   What  harm  it  does  others  ;   what  bad  qualities  it  cultivates  ; 

cruelty  to  pets  and  other  animals. 

Reference  :   Lessons  in  Right  Doing. 
« 

Physical  Culture. 

Similar  to  first  year  ;  movements  a  little  more  complicated.  Emphasis 
laid  upon  keeping  the  chest  prominent. 

THIRD  GRADE— THIRD  YEAR. 

Observation   Lessons. 

Lessons  on  Hui7ian  Body. — Conversation  lessons,  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  self  upon  the  following  points  :  How  people  move  ;  how  and 
why  they  eat ;  how  they  breathe  ;  why  they  need  pure  air  ;  what  kind  of 
food  is  best  for  growing  children  ;  uses  of  the  blood  ;  uses  and  care  of  the 
skin.  Injury  to  boys  from  use  of  cigarettes.  Readings  from  such  books 
as  Dr.  Jerome  Walker's  Health  Lessons,  and  The  House  We  Live  Ln,  by 
Dr.  Eli  Brown. 

Lessons   on   Plants   and  Animals,    continued. — Trees,   shrubs,   herbs.      & 
J       Animals  observed  simply  classified,  as:  grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters;  animals       I 
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with  hoofs,  claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on  the  land,  in  the  water,  fly 
through  the  air.  Objects  classified  as  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral.  No 
observation  of  the  internal  structure  of  animals,  but  much  of  their  life 
and  habits. 

Natural  Phenomena. — The  seasons  ;  changes  of  time  and  place  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset ;  the  new  moon ;  the  full  moon — where  first  seen  ;  the 
Evening  Star  ;  the  North  Star  ;  the  Great  Dipper  ;  the  natural  features  of 
the  vicinity. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  First  Grade. 
Exercises  of  Second  Grade  continued.  Short  stories  read  silently,  and 
then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing.  Descriptions  and  stories  written 
from  pictures.  Anecdotes  and  stories  of  historic  people  told  or  read  to 
pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally  and  in  writing.  Pupils  receive 
further  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  language  :  use  of  capitals,  period, 
interrogation  point,  and  exclamation  point ;  use  of  the  simple  paragraph; 
use  of  the  period  in  writing  abbreviations  ;  use  of  the  period  and  comma 
in  writing  dates ;  use  of  the  capital  and  period  in  writing  the  titles  of 
persons  ;  special  lessons  upon  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year, 
and  upon  the  national  holidays  ;  sentence  work  showing  the  difference 
in  form  between  familiar  words  meaning  one  and  more  than  one,  and  the 
necessity  of  other  words  in  the  sentence  resulting  therefrom.  Continued 
practice  in  the  correct  use  of  words  misused  by  pupils. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  third  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
Second  Reader;  Powell's  Third  Reader;  Stickney's  Second  Reader;  Sea- 
side and  Wayside  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs; 
Johonnot's  Feathers  and  Fur;  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  by  Scudder; 
The  Interstate  Second  Reader;  Wood's  Natural  History  Second  Reader; 
Leaves  from  Nature'' s  Story  Book,  No.  2;  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Read- 
ing at  sight  from  books  of  second  year  grade.  Reading  individual  writ- 
ten exercises  suggested  by  pictures  and  observation  lessons.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  grouping  words  and  phrases.  Cultivation  of  the  imag- 
ination by  reading  fairy  tales  and  stories  from  mythology.  Recitation 
of  classical  poems. 

Writing. — Simple  exercises  for  muscular  work,  continued.  Drill  upon 
rapid  writing  of  single  letters,  words,  and  groups  of  words,  as  in  preced- 
ing grade;  also  short  exercises  from  dictation,  noting  clearness,  legibil- 
ity, and  rapidity. 

To  rest  the  body  during  extended  writing  exercises,  teach  change  of 
relative  position  of  body  and  desk,  as  :  front  facing,  right  side  facing, 
three  quarters  left  facing,  and  so  on;  relative  position  of  arms,  hands, 
and  paper  remaining  unchanged. 

Copying  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Writing  selections  from 
the  reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  short  stories  written 
from  dictation.  The  written  work  given  the  child  must  be  no  more  than 
he  can  do  neatly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Phonics. — Phonic  analysis  and   synthesis;   exercises  in   articulation, 
"?      enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words  marked  diacritically.     Word 
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building  from  elementary  sounds  and  by  syllables,  and  recognition  of 
new  words  by  their  structure,  continued. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  short  words  that  occur  in  reading,  number, 
observation,  and  language  lessons  and  the  weather  reports.  Definition 
of  words  learned  by  their  correct  use.  Copying  sentences  and  para- 
graphs from  readers. 

Number. 

Review  and  extension  of  work  in  second  grade.  Division  and  multipli- 
cation of  numbers  to  144.  Continued  and  diligent  practice  on  the  sets 
of  factors  occurring  in  the  multiplication  tables,  separating  and  combin- 
ing until  the  results  are  absolutely  memorized.  Children  to  be  able  to 
readily  comprehend  §  of  36,  4  of  21,  §  of  54,  etc.  Preparation  of  multi- 
plication tables  and  division,  addition,  and  subtraction  tables,  and  of 
fraction  or  part-taking  tables.     Rapid  mental  work  in  these  exercises. 

Special  work  in  addition  of  columns,  and  in  "seeing  results"  in  all 
arithmetical  operations.  Practice  in  tables  of  time  (by  the  clock). 
Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000,  with  grouping  and  comparison 
to  give  clear  ideas  of  value.  Writing  two  decimal  places  (tenths  and 
hundredths);  their  relation  to  units  and  the  use  of  the  decimal  point. 
Original  number  problems  written  and  illustrated.  Child-like  business 
and  other  problems  practically  solved. 

Manual   Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — ' '  Genesis  of  Form. ' '  Model  sphere,  prolate  spheroid, 
cube  sphere,  ellipsoid,  cylinder,  square  prism,  sphere,  ovoid,  cone,  square 
pyramid.     Tile  making — of  square,  circle,  hexagon,  equilateral  triangle. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  form  and  number 
and  concise  oral  expression. 

Geometric  Paper  Folding,  Paper'  Cutting,  Parquetry,  and  Freehand 
Weaving. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  concise  oral  expression,  and 
to  teach  analytically  the  standard  colors,  their  tints,  shades,  and  hues. 
Analytic  color  study  to  be  emphasized  by  synthetic  work  with  the  brush. 
Inventive  designs;  also  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  be  painted  from 
nature.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawi?ig. — Automatic,  inventive,  conceptional.  Sketch  face  views  of 
solids  used  in  clay  modeling,  and  draw  outlines  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, and  other  objects  from  nature.  (See  "Observation  Lessons.") 
(Pupils  are  not  compelled  to  memorize  geometric  terms.) 

Music. 

Scale  exercises  by  skips,  using  syllables. 

Exercises  in  writing  notes  of  different  values,  and  combining  them 
into  measures. 

Exercises  in  sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  books. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of  body,  to  receive  special 
attention.  2J5 
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Moral  Culture. 

Care  of  the  person:  Clean  hands  and  face,  well  brushed  hair,  clean 
nails  and  teeth,  etc. 

Tidy  dress:  Neatly  brushed  clothes,  polished  shoes,  etc. 

How  to  cultivate  love  for  others. 

Read  The  Story  Hour,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Kindly  deeds  and  loving  actions  are  the  surest  means  of  inspiring  love 
for  the  recipient. 

Physical  Culture. 

Similar  to  preceding  year.  Continue  to  impress  upon  the  child  the 
necessity  of  correct  poise  of  body.     Games  still  an  important  feature. 

FOURTH  GRADE— FOURTH  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Human  Body. — Muscles  and  skeleton;  their  adaptations  and  workings, 
without  learning  names.  Fresh  joints  from  market  observed  in  class,  as 
to  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  use  of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and 
connective  tissue.  Observation  of  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  lamb,  their 
attachments,  direction  of  fibers,  and  working  of  the  bones  about  the 
joint  by  pulling  them.  Observation  of  nerve  leading  to  muscle  in  leg  of 
chicken  or  frog.  Feeling  of  muscles  of  their  own  arm  as  they  contract, 
noticing  change  of  shape  and  movement  of  arm  produced.  Practicing 
movements  calling  into  action  different  muscles.  Connected  with  this, 
observation  of  bones  of  limbs,  first  of  chicken  and  other  animals,  then 
of  human  skeleton,  of  vertebral  column,  and  adaptation  of  ribs,  etc. 
Study  by  chart  of  the  connection  of  brain,  through  spinal  cord  and 
nerves,  with  the  muscles,  and  thus  study  of  the  body  as  a  machine  of  the 
mind.  Nourishment,  exercise,  growth,  and  general  hygiene  of  the  bone 
and  muscles.  Injury  to  their  development  and  strength  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Read  from  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live,  by  Blaisdell. 

Plants. — Growth  of  seedlings  observed  and  compared,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  corn,  pine,  and  maple.     Sketching  and  modeling. 

Reference  books:  Little  Flower  Folks,  by  Mara  L,.  Pratt;  Little 
Flower  People,  by  Gertrude  E.  Hale. 

Animals. — Typical  insects  studied  from  observation  of  specimens  in 
hands  of  children,  living  insects  to  be  gently  treated  while  examined; 
permanent  collections  not  encouraged.  Comparison  and  drawing  of 
parts  of  insects,  and  sketches  of  whole  insects.  Similar  study  of  the 
lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab.  The  outer  skeleton  of  these  animals  con- 
trasted with  the  inner  skeleton  of  the  human  body.  Study  of  birds 
common  to  this  neighborhood;  children  to  become  familiar  with  their 
appearance  and  habits,  through  close  observation. 

Reference  books:  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Tenney;  In  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land,  Cooper;  Third  Reader,  California 
State  Series;  Bird  Ways,  and  A  Bird  Lover  in  the  West,  Olive  Thorne 
Miller. 
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Natural  Phenomena. — {a)  Air,  wind,  and  moisture  in  air;  (b)  Different 
forms  of  water,  such  as  steam,  frost,  snow,  hail,  and  ice. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought.  Abundant  material  for  this  work  is  found  in  reading,  geog- 
raphy, and  observation  lessons,  which,  if  skillfully  taught,  will  so  awaken 
the  thought  and  interest  of  the  child  that  expression  will  follow  natu- 
rally. By  giving  ideas  before  words,  thought  before  expression,  the  dull 
"  make-a-sentence  "  method  of  teaching  this  subject  can  be  avoided. 

(a)  Conversations  upon  topics  of  interest  to  the  children,  in  which 
they  are  encouraged  to  take  the  leading  part.  Poems  read  to  the  class, 
or  silently  read  by  them,  to  be  followed  by  stimulating  conversation,  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  in  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  moral  and 
esthetic  sentiments.  It  is  inadvisable  to  have  pupils  attempt  to  repro- 
duce poems. 

(b)  Stories  read  to  the  pupils  or  silently  read  by  them,  and  reproduced 
orally  or  in  writing.  Stories  written  from  suggestive  pictures.  Descrip- 
tions of  places  suggested  by  geography  lessons,  and  of  the  plants  and 
animals  studied.  In  this  work  the  children,  aided  by  the  teacher,  should 
make  a  simple  outline  of  the  subject  before  beginning  to  write.  Simple 
sketches  (no  matter  how  imperfect),  to  illustrate  the  written  descriptions, 
should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  Writing  letters  :  Simple  forms  of  beginning,  closing,  and  address- 
ing friendly  letters.  The  practice  in  this  work  should  consist  of  letters 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  matters  of  real  moment,  such  as  requests  and 
explanations  ;  of  letters  to  absent  friends  ;  and  of  communications  to  the 
"letter  boxes"  found  in  most  children's  periodicals,  such  as  St.  Nicholas 
and  Harper's  Young  People. 

(d)  The  lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  expression,  including 
paragraphing,  capitalization,  punctuation,  neatness,  and  arrangement, 
which  have  been  previously  given,  are  reviewed  and  extended  as  the 
work  requires.     Possessive  forms  of  nouns  developed. 

(<?)  Continued  practice  on  the  correct  use  of  words;  the  mistakes  of  the 
children  to  determine  which  words  require  special  attention. 

if)  Training  in  the  use  of  graceful  and  appropriate  language  in  asking 
permission,  answering  questions,  making  requests,  and  in  social  inter- 
course generally. 

Readi?ig. — {a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade;  such  as  State 
Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Wide  Awake,  Wright's  Nature 
Series  <,Nos.  2  and  3),  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  (No.  3),  and 
various  children's  classics,  the  selections  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
awaken  thought  and  feeling. 

(b)  The  teaching  of  phonics  and  diacritical  marking  as  aids  in  securing 
correct  pronunciation. 

Eye  training,  to  secure  the  ready  recognition  of  groups  of  words  and 
short  sentences. 
^  (c)  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections.  5K 
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(d)  Books  should  be  assigned  to  be  read  aloud  at  home,  and  reported 
upon  in  school. 

Spelling. — (a)  The  habit  of  seeing  words  can  only  be  fixed  through  an 
interest  in  them,  and  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  required 
to  make  spelling  lessons  bright  and  attractive,  and  to  give  at  the  same 
time  the  constant  and  untiring  repetition  which  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    As  far  as  possible  do  not  let  the  child  see  incorrect  spelling. 

(b)  Dictation  exercises  :  Spelling  of  proper  names,  such  as  days  of  the 
week,  months,  holidays,  and  seasons.  Spelling  of  plural  nouns.  Words 
selected  from  various  subjects.  Word  games.  Drill  in  pronouncing 
words  and  separating  syllables. 

Writing. — Continue  exercises  for  securing  easy,  progressive  movement 
across  the  paper,  free  movement  up  and  down,  and  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Begin  with  bold,  free  forms,  and  gradually  reduce  them  to  corre- 
spondence size.  In  all  writing  use  the  combined  movement  of  forearm 
and  fingers,  which  has  been  developed  by  their  primary  training.  Cor- 
rect positions  in  sitting  and  pen-holding  required. 

Practice  changing  position  of  body,  as  in  previous  grade,  for  rest  dur- 
ing extended  exercise. 

Much  blackboard  work  in  the  study  of  form,  spacing,  and  joining  of 
small  letters  and  easy  capitals.  Continue  time  exercises,  words,  phrases, 
stanzas  of  poetry. 

Copy  phrases  and  sentences  from  engraved  and  written  slips,  and  from 
the  blackboard.  Dictation  exercises  and  original  written  work  occasion- 
ally given  as  tests. 

Arithmetic. 

(a)  Addition  and  Subtraction.  Special  drill  in  complements  of  100. 
Careful  arrangement  of  written  solutions  to  be  insisted  on  from  the  first. 
Arithmetical  terms,  remainder,  sum,  etc.,  introduced. 

(b)  Multiplication  where  the  multiplier  does  not  exceed  one  figure. 
Division  where  the  divisor  does  not  exceed  one  figure. 

(c)  Fractions.  Simple  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions of  like  denominators  ;  such  as  £  +  £,  §  —  §. 

Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions  by  whole  num- 
bers ;  such  as  \  multiplied  by  3,  \  multiplied  by  8,  $  divided  by  2,  and 
§  divided  by  3. 

In  the  development  of  ideas  of  fractions,  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  numerical  process  involved  in  their  use,  the  work  should 
be  concrete  and  limited  to  easy  fractions. 

{d)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

(e)  Simple  examples  in  multiplying  and  dividing  decimals  ;  such  as 
.2  multiplied  by  .5,  .2  of  $20,  etc. 

{/)  Multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  to  1,000. 

(g)  Business  examples  which  will  give  elementary  ideas  of  trade  and 
household  economy.  Use  of  common  weights  and  measures:  pint,  quart, 
gallon ;  pound,  hundredweight ;  inch,  yard,  foot,  mile,  etc.  Making 
change  and  counting  money. 
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Geography  and  History. 

1.  Lessons  to  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  great  ball  with  a 
surface  of. land  and  water,  surrounded  by  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
with  two  motions  stated  but  not  explained. 

Read  stories  of  Columbus  and  of  Magellan. 

2.  Lessons  on  natural  features ;  first,  from  observation,  afterward  by 
aid  of  modeling-board,  pictures,  and  blackboard  illustrations  ;  prepara- 
tion for,  and  introduction  of  maps  ;  lessons  on  position,  distance,  direc- 
tion, points  of  compass,  with  representation  on  a  scale  ;  model  a  map  of 
vicinity;  study  maps  of  county  and  city,  with  lessons  on  local  history; 
maps  of  natural  features,  drawn  from  modeled  forms ;  practice  in  read- 
ing conventional  map  symbols  on  outline  maps. 

3.  General  study  from  globe  and  maps.  The  continents,  oceans,  and 
large  islands  ;  their  relative  position  and  size.  General  idea  of  climate, 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  North  and  South  America. — 
Position  on  globe ;  position  relative  to  other  continents  ;  approximate 
size  as  determined  by  use  of  scale  and  by  comparison ;  form  ;  surface ; 
drainage  ;  climate  ;  life — vegetable,  animal,  human  ;  regions  adapted  to 
mining,  agriculture,  etc.  Rapid  map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the 
study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

5.  Reading:  Our  World,  No.  1 ;  Seven  Little  Sisters ;  Each  and  All; 
Under  Foot ;  Animal  Life ;  King's  Geographical Readers  ;  Boy  Travelers 
in  South  America  ;  Bodeley  Family  on  Wheels;  Little  People  of  the  Cold ; 
The  World  by  the  Fireside. 

Manual  Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Repeat  third  year  "Genesis  of  Form"  in  papier 
mache,  clay,  wax,  or  other  plastic  material.  Modeling  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  geography,  science,  drawing,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  it 
will  serve  to  stimulate  or  express  thought,  or  assist  in  forming  concepts. 

Paper  Cutting. — Analysis  of  the  square  and  hexagon  by  folding  and 
cutting.     Freehand  cutting  from  rectangular  solids. 

Color  studied  analytically  and  synthetically. 

Drawing. — Drawing,  from  nature,  of  insects,  seedlings,  parts  of  plants 
studied,  bones  and  other  parts  of  animals.  Drawing  of  pressed  leaves  ; 
these  leaves  to  be  conventionalized  and  used  as  units  in  simple  design- 
ing.    "Facts  of  Form  " — freehand  drawing  from  rectangular  solids. 

Music. 

Continue  scale  exercises  and  written  exercises. 
Observe  formation  of  the  major  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  B. 
Sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboards,  and  music  readers. 
Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  voice,  and  position  of  body  to  receive  special 
attention. 
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Moral  Culture. 

How  to  make  school  happy  :  Study  self-control,  and  keep  under  strict 
guard  any  tendency  to  become  boisterous  or  excited.  Remember  the 
"please,"  and  "thank  you,"  and  "excuse  me,"  and  "good  morning." 
In  all  words  and  actions,  consider  the  happiness  and  feelings  of  others. 
Remember  that  "smart  and  bright  speeches  often  wound."  Kindness 
to  the  helpless,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  aged. 

Industry.  The  dignity  of  work.  The  trouble  and  unhappiness  brought 
about  by  idle  habits. 

References  :  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  ;  Little  Men. 

Physical  Culture. 

1.  Exercises  in  which  pupil's  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  special 
muscles  trained  and  developed.  Particular  attention  paid  to  correcting 
any  lingering  inequality  in  strength  and  precision  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  extra  exercise  of  left  arm  in  concert  and  of  weakest  muscles 
in  individuals.  Pupils  to  be  selected  and  put  into  squads  with  reference 
to  this,  the  squad  drills  to  alternate  with  concert  drills  in  periods  of 
about  five  minutes. 

2.  Exercises  with  wands.     Movements  should  be  easy  and  graceful. 

3.  Marching  extended. 

FIFTH  GRADE— FIFTH  YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 

Htmian  Body. — Circulation  of  the  blood,  as  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  frog's  leg.  Heart  of  sheep,  and  the  great  connecting  blood 
vessels,  studied  from  observation. 

Breathing  :  its  objects,  position  of  body  for  good  breathing.  Ventila- 
tion, with  draughts. 

Digestive  organs  :  proper  habits  of  eating,  and  foods.  Alcohol  and 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  as  affecting  these  organs  and  functions. 

Plants. — Fruits,  seeds,  roots,  useful  woods,  observed  and  compared. 
Wrappings  and  unfoldings  of  buds  observed  and  compared.  Growth  from 
buds,  branches,  bulbs,  and  slips.  A  simple  study  of  a  few  fruit-tree 
blossoms,  such  as  apple,  pear,  peach  ;  and  a  few  common  flowers,  such 
as  violet,  lilac,  buttercup,  geranium,  and  poppy. 

Animals. — Oyster,  clam,  and  snail,  observed  and  compared.  Shells 
of  different  forms  examined.  Star-fish  and  sea-urchin,  sponge  and  coral, 
similarly  studied  from  specimens,  living  or  preserved,  and  from  pictures. 
Drawings  of  general  form  of  these  animals.  Some  study  of  their  internal 
structure,  and  comparison  of  their  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
organs  with  those  of  the  human  body. 

Natural  Phenomena. — (a)  Sun,  moon,  and  stars;  their  apparent 
motions. 

(b)  Drainage  of  vicinity;  observation,  after  rain. 
;j;  {c)  Different  kinds  of  rock,  soil,  etc. 
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Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Material  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  written  work,  thereby  causing  care- 
less preparation,  and  crowding  out  the  more  important  drill  on  oral 
expression.     Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  short  prose.  The  children  should  now  make  their 
outlines  of  the  subject,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  teacher. 

(b)  Impromptu  word-pictures  of  persons  and  places.  Reproduction  of 
word-pictures  in  their  own  language.  Stories  from  hints  or  suggestions. 
Simple  descriptions  and  narrations  in  connection  with  geography  and 
science  lessons.     Letter  writing  continued. 

(c)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  language,  as  previously  given, 
reviewed,  and  extended  when  necessary. 

(d)  Choice  and  use  of  words  to  enlarge  vocabulary  and  give  variety  in 
expression. 

(e)  Continued  attention  given  to  words  frequently  misused. 
Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  for  this  grade;  such  as 

State  Third,  and  Third  Readers  in  other  series,  Five  Little  Peppers, 
Black  Beauty,  Wide  Awake,  Youth's  Co?npanion,  Powell's  Normal 
Course  Fourth  Reader,  and  Hall's  Our  World  Reader,  No.  1;  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book. 

(b)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  awaken  in  the  child  an  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  selections  studied. 

(c)  Several  books  assigned  for  home  reading. 

(d)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling. — (a)  The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  spelling  being  to  write 

words  correctly,  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  should  be  in  written 
exercises.  Never  let  a  child  write  a  word  incorrectly  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

(b)  Words  pronounced  alike  and  spelled  differently.  Useful  words 
from  all  subjects  taught. 

(c)  Use  of  dictionary,  and  diacritical  markings. 

Writing. — Practice  on  the  progressive,  slant,  and  combined  move- 
ments, introducing  shading.  Base  these  exercises  largely  on  the  capital 
letter  forms  previously  studied. 

Continue  rapid  drill  as  in  previous  grades. 

Spacing  of  words  in  sentences;  sentences  in  paragraphs;  margins,  and 
the  proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  lines. 

Copying  from  engraved  and  written  slips  proper  names  and  signatures, 
quotations,  and  paragraphs  sufficiently  long  to  exemplify  the  lessons  on 
margins,  etc.  Each  pupil  should  establish  a  definite  form  of  signature, 
using  a  full,  free,  muscular  motion. 

Careful  attention  given  to  all  written  work,  which  should  not  be 
excessive. 

Accept  no  hojne-work  papers  unless  written  neatly  in  ink. 
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Arithmetic. 

(a)  Factoring  of  numbers  by  inspection. 

(b)  Roman  notation  to  100,  or  as  much  as  is  required  for  practical  use. 

(c)  Application  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Both  forms  of  division,  the  division  by  measuring  and  the 
division  by  separating  into  parts,  to  be  made  familiar  through  practical 
examples.  Ideas  of  business  and  trade  still  further  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  of  bills  and  business  forms.  Use  of  ton,  cord, 
acre,  quire,  ream,  gross,  degree,  etc. 

(d)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  unit;  such  as  |x2=f,  £-=-2=£.  Work 
must  be  objective.  Use  fruit,  pie,  etc.,  to  illustrate  comparative  size  of 
parts. 

(e)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  that  are  easily  changed ; 
such  as  i-H.f-i,  etc. 

{/)  Systematic  work  in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  fractions. 

Cultivation  of  thought,  judgment,  and  reason  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  brief,  exact  oral  expressions  of  the  same. 

Geography  and  History. 

California. — Position  in  the  continent  and  in  relation  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  ;  its  natural  features,  scenery,  climate,  and  productions;  its 
people,  their  occupations,  government,  and  educational  facilities ;  noted 
cities  and  localities.  General  history  of  the  State.  Modeling  board  and 
map  sketching  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  study. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Position  relative  to  other  continents;  size;  form;  surface; 
drainage ;  climate ;  life — animal,  vegetable,  human  ;  regions  adapted  to 
mining,  agriculture,  etc.;  comparison  of  physical  features  and  conditions 
of  one  continent  "with  those  of  other  continents.  Map  sketching  and 
modeling  as  the  study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

Observations  to  Accompany  the  Study  of  Geography. — (a)  Difference 
in  the  heat  of  sun's  rays  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  (b)  Change  in 
direction  of  sun's  rays  coming  through  a  school-room  window  at  the 
same  hour  during  the  year,  (c)  Varying  length  of  the  noonday  shadows. 
(d)  Changes  of  weather,  wind,  and  seasons. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Australasia  ;  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World; 
Geographical  Readers,  T.  Nelson;  What  Darwin  Saw;  The  World  by 
the  Fireside;  Missions  of  California. 

Manual   Training. 

Modeling. — In  paper  or  other  plastic  material.  "Genesis  of  Form," 
summarize. 

Drawing. — From  nature,  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  objects  studied  in 
science  and  geography.  Designing:  Conventionalized  leaves  and  simple 
flowers  in  rosettes  and  borders.     Paper  cutting. 

Construction. — In  cardboard  of  rectangular  solids. 
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Color. — Tints  and  shades  of  same  color  mixed  by  class.  Painting  of 
simple  flowers.  Study  of  shades,  tints,  and  hues,  using  some  standard 
color  book. 

Music. 

Continue  scale  exercises,  making  more  difficult  skips.  Continue 
written  work.     Observe  formation  of  major  scale  of  F,  Bb,  E$,  and  Ad. 

Simple  exercises  in  two-part  music. 

Sight  reading  from  charts  and  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Guilelessness,  or  thinking  no 
evil  of  others.  How  to  make  home  happy  by  helping,  by  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  others,  by  remembering  that  cheerful  words  and  looks, 
gentle  ways,  attentive  eyes  to  see,  and  ready  sympathy  to  share  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows,  form  the  best  foundation  for  mutual  home 
helping. 

Dress:  The  objects  of  dress,  first,  warmth  or  coolness;  second,  con- 
venience; third,  fitness;  fourth,  beauty. 

References:  Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters;  Household  Education; 
Little  Women;  What  Katy  Did  at  Home. 

Physical  Culture. 

1.  Similar  exercises  to  those  in  preceding  year. 

2.  More  breathing  exercises,  carefully  conducted,  so  as  to  give  or 
confirm  right  habits  of  breathing;  exercises  such  as  not  to  strain  the 
organs. 

3.  Exercises  to  develop  uniform  and  vigorous  circulation,  such  as 
running,  rope-skipping,  etc.,  carefully  regulated. 

SIXTH  GRADE— SIXTH  YEAR. 

Observation    Lessons. 

Human  Body. — The  nervous  system,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  of 
animals  observed;  simple,  clear  ideas  conveyed  as  to  sensation,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion,  the  control  and  working  together  of  the  organs 
before  studied  by  means  of  the  nervous  system.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  opium, 
tea,  and  coffee,  as  to  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  on  the 
functions  in  general. 

What  to  do  in  emergencies,  such  as  accidents  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
bites,  etc. 

Minerals,  Metals,  Rocks. — (a)  Metals  that  occur  uncombined,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  platinum. 

(b)  Metals  from  ores,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron. 
(Alloys:  bronze,  brass,  pewter.) 

(c)  Non-metals,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon  (in  the  form  of  coal  and 
granite).  | 
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(d)  Clay  and  sand,  with  manufacture  of  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

(e)  Principal  precious  stones. 

(/)  Various  useful  rocks  used  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes, 
such  as  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  gypsum,  various 
forms  of  quartz,  mica,  etc. 

(g)  Fossils,  stalactites,  petrifactions. 

Language. 

Exercises — (a)  Summaries  and  topical  recitations  in  the  various  class 
subjects.  Special  attention  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech,  but  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom. 

(b)  Composition;  introduce  narrative,  continue  descriptive  and  imag- 
inative, including  such  exercises  as  impromptu  work  in  writing  news- 
paper items,  advertisements,  telegrams,  and  announcements.  Illustrative 
sketching  continued. 

(c)  Formal  letter  writing:  Invitations,  and  short  business  letters. 

(d)  Literary  work:  Life  and  writings  of  Louisa  Alcott,  the  Cary  sisters, 
and  Hans  Andersen.  At  least  one  classic,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
be  read  with  the  teacher. 

(e)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  language;  much  practice  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words  and  expressions  so  as  to  develop  the  ability  to 
use  sentences  that  are  clear  and  logically  arranged. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  suitable  books,  such  as  Fourth  Readers, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Eggleston's  Primary  History,  Little  Women,  School 
Herald,  St.  Nicholas,  Montgomery's  Beginners'  History  of  United 
States,  etc. 

(b)  Special  training  in  management  of  the  breath  and  in  the  grouping 
of  words,  so  as  to  read  smoothly  and  fluently.  Drill  on  pronunciation 
of  words  commonly  mispronounced,  the  mistakes  of  the  class  to  form 
basis  of  drill. 

(c)  Impromptu  reading,  silent  or  oral,  to  test  the  pupil's  ability  to 
receive  and  express  thought. 

(d)  By  questions,  explanations,  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to 
understand  and  to  feel  what  they  read,  and  then  place  in  their  hands 
only  the  best  literature.  At  least  four  books  for  home  reading  should  be 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 
Spelling — (a)  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  should  always 

precede  the  study  of  form. 

(b)  Words  selected  from  various  subjects  taught.  Word  building  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  stem  words.  Abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions. 

(c)  Writing  quotations  from  standard  works;  learning  to  spell  the 
authors'  names. 

Writing. — Movement  exercises  to  instrumental  music  to  acquire  rhyth- 
mic motion  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 

Continue  exercises  for  rapidity,  using  unruled  paper.  Occasional  test 
exercises  in  tracing  at  board,  and  in  the  use  of  ruled  paper,  to  secure 
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control  of  hand  and  pen,  and  to  show  when  and  where  mistakes  are 
made. 

Dictation  exercises  to  secure  speed,  accuracy,  and  neatness.  Positions 
changed  for  rest,  as  in  previous  grades. 

Practice  turning  paper,  keeping  original  relative  positions  of  body, 
hand,  and  pen,  to  secure  desired  slope  in  writing. 

Form  reviewed,  giving  a  few  graceful  forms  to  vary  writing,  and  teach- 
ing the  heading,  correspondence,  and  explanatory  sizes  of  script.  Lining 
with  ink.  One  set  of  simple  marking  letters.  Writing  contractions  and 
abbreviations. 

Copying  poetry  from  slips. 

Written  exercises  in  class  work,  looking  carefully  to  neatness  and 
arrangement. 

Arithmetic. 

Fractions. — {a)  Review  work  in  fractions. 

(0)  The  use  of  per  cent.  Simple  examples  to  show  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  per  cent. 

(c)  Business  examples,  and  problems  involving  fractional  analysis,  the 
work  to  be  thorough  rather  than  exhaustive.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
years  this  work  is  reviewed  and  extended. 

(d)  Denominate  numbers. 

Geography  and  History. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  Eurasia. — Position  relative  to 
other  continents;  size;  form;  surface;  drainage;  climate;  life — animal, 
vegetable,  human;  regions  adapted  to  mining,  agriculture,  etc.;  compari- 
son of  physical  features  and  conditions  of  this  continent  with  those  of 
other  continents.  Map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of  each 
continent  proceeds. 

Commercial  and  Political  Geography  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  and  Her  Colonies. — Position  in  the  continent;  surroundings; 
surface;  climate;  vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occu- 
pations and  social  condition  ;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  locali- 
ties.    Map  of  the  country  to  be  sketched  as  the  study  proceeds. 

Reading:  Sunny  South;  Tales  out  of  School;  Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader;  Nelson's  Standard  Geo- 
graphical Reader;  Boy  Travelers  in  Great  Britain;  Stories  of  India. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — From  nature,  branches  and  sprays;  conventionalized  leaves 
and  flowers.  Freehand  object  drawing  from  science  and  geography  at 
all  times.  Study  of  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  (analysis).  Cube  drawn 
in  parallel  perspective,  different  positions  (no  shading).  Sight  measure- 
ment of  square,  circle,  and  ellipse  in  horizontal  position.  Geometric, — 
drill  exercises  for  facility  in  use  of  compass,  set-square,  ruler,  and  chisel- 
pointed  pencil. 

Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  geometric  solids,  cylinder,  cone, 
f     square  pyramid,  and  triangular  pyramid. 
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Color. — Use  and  care  of  colors  and  brushes.  Washes.  Mixing  of 
shades,  tints,  and  hues.  Simple  leaves  and  sprays  drawn  with  brush  and 
color.     Brush  marking. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

(a)  Love  of  country.  What  our  Government  does  for  us,  and  what  we 
owe  to  it. 

(o)  Saving  and  giving.  Economy  as  opposed  to  penuriousness.  Gen- 
erosity to  others.     Almsgiving. 

(c)  Our  dumb  friends.     Kind  treatment  of  animals. 

Help  in  this  work  will  be  found  in  How  to  Teach  Patriotism,  Boys  of 
'76,  patriotic  songs  and  poems,  and  the  various  publications  of  the  Boston 
Humane  Society. 

Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Exercises  with  light  dumb-bells 
added.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  watched  carefully 
as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period  of  rapid  development.  Correct 
poise  of  body  in  taking  exercise  insisted  upon. 

"Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  correct  position,  is  helpful. 
Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  incorrect  position,  is  harmful." 
(Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  Stanford  University.) 

SEVENTH  GRADE— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

In  Physics  (twenty  weeks). — Magnetism,  current  electricity,  with  its 
chemical,  heating,  and  lighting  effects,  magnetic  needle,  electro  magnets, 
conductors,  compass,  magnetic  telegraph. 

Heat:  Diffusion,  effects,  thermometers. 

Light:  Reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  solar  spectrum. 

Liquids:  Pressure,  specific  gravity. 

Atmospheric  pressure:  Barometer,  pump,  siphon. 

Gravitation:  Pendulum. 

Lever:  Wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw. 

Sound:  Pitch  of  sound,  echoes,  acoustic  tubes. 

Properties  of  matter. 

Physics  of  breathing  and  ventilation  given  careful  attention. 

All  of  the  above  work  is  to  be  experimental.  The  pupils  should  per- 
form the  experiments  whenever  it  is  possible. 

On  Animals  (twenty  weeks). — Compare  and  classify  various  animals 
T      previously  studied.    Observe  the  vertebrate  structure,  and  compare  exter- 
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nally,  and  to  some  extent  internally,  typical  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals,  from  specimens  and  pictures. 

Sketching  by  pupils  of  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  studied. 

Language. 

(a)  Study  of  American  authors,  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade, 
following  the  general  plan  of  American  Authors  for  Young  Folks ',  by 
Amanda  B.  Harris;  Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Tweiity 
American  Authors,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  and  other  similar  books. 
Cultivation  of  literary  taste  by  class  reading  and  discussion,  followed  by 
collateral  home  reading. 

(b)  The  study  of  punctuation  by  observation,  continued.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  uses  of  the  comma  and  of  the  semicolon.  A  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  grammar  should  not  be  required  of  the  pupils,  except 
where  they  are  of  special  importance  in  the  subject  under  discussion. 

(c)  Continuation  of  copying  and  dictation  exercises  to  develop  accu- 
racy in  writing  words  and  punctuating  sentences,  and  to  give  knowledge 
of  form  and  construction  of  paragraphs. 

(d)  Continued  work  in  writing  original  papers  on  all  subjects  in  which 
pupils  are  interested. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade. 

(b)  Training  of  eye  and  voice. 

(c)  Mental :  Careful  study  of  selections  for  thought  and  expression. 
Cultivation  of  feeling  and  imagination. 

(d)  Reading  of  papers  selected  from  written  work  of  pupils.  Reading 
and  recitation  of  choice  poetry  and  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — The  study  of  words  which  sound  alike  but  are  spelled  dif- 
ferently ;  the  correct  use  of  the  same  in  sentences.  Pupils  encouraged 
to  observe  the  spelling  of  words  met  with  in  their  reading,  and  to  study 
the  meaning  from  the  use  in  the  context.  Synonymous  words  carefully 
considered  as  to  shades  of  meaning  and  correct  use. 

Writing. — Continue  drill  in  exercises  combining  forearm  and  finger 
movements  to  give  grace  and  ease  in  execution.  Careful  study  of  both 
small  and  capital  letters  as  to  correct  form  and  shading ;  also  observa- 
tion of  marked  peculiarities  of  letters  and  most  common  errors  of 
formation. 

Use  unruled  paper  for  rapid  drill. 

Study  of  brush  and  other  styles  of  marking  letters. 

Drill  in  current  hand  for  business  purposes,  practicing  in  limited  time 
such  forms  as  checks,  notes,  receipts,  etc.  ;  making  figures,  freehand 
capitals,  and  small  letters. 

During  all  written  exercises  in  class,  special  attention  given  to  ease, 
legibility,  and  correct  arrangement.  No  untidy  or  carelessly  prepared 
home  work  will  be  accepted. 

Position  of  body  changed  occasionally  for  rest ;  also  position  of  paper 
to  suit  different  slant  of  writing  or  printing. 
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Mathematics. 

Geo?netry  (ten  weeks). — Observation  of  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder, 
etc.  Use  of  ruler,  triangle,  and  compass  in  drawing  parallels,  perpen- 
diculars, angles. 

Simple  geometric  constructions  ;  bisecting  lines  and  angles,  erecting 
perpendiculars,  etc. 

Use  of  protractor  in  measuring  angles  of  triangles  and  parallelograms, 
and  in  drawing  angles  of  given  size. 

Construction  of  triangles  equal  to  given  triangles,  or  with  given 
dimensions. 

Outdoor  work  in  determining  areas  and  distances  by  measuring  angles 
and  lines.  Study  of  methods  of  finding  the  area  of  squares,  rectangles, 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  regular  polygons. 

No  demonstration  of  theorems  required  of  pupils. 

In  the  ten  weeks,  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  part  of  the  chapter  on  areas. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Denominate  numbers  reviewed.  Applica- 
tion of  the  above  geometry  to  arithmetic  work.  Percentage  and  its 
important  applications. 

Square  and  cube  root  by  inspection. 

Geometry  and  History. 

(a)  A  Topical  Study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  going  back- 
ward from  contemporary  events,  with  careful  study  of  associated  geogra- 
phy. Civil  government  studied,  using  the  school  district  on  which  to 
build  knowledge  of  township,  county,  state,  etc. 

(d)  The  following  countries  to  be  studied  in  the  order  of  historical 
development,  and  the  time  spent  upon  each  to  be  largely  in  proportion 
to  its  present  importance,  or  to  its  influence  on  the  present :  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia,  lesser  countries  of  northern  Europe,  countries  of 
southern  Europe. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate; 
vegetation  ;  animals  ;  resources  ;  inhabitants,  their  occupation  and  social 
condition  ;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Nations ;  Young F oiks'  History ;  Boy  Travelers ; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — Object  drawing,  outline  only,  freehand  with  pencil  and 
crayon.  Study  solids  as  in  previous  grade.  Foreshortening.  Solids, 
singly  and  in  groups,  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Objects  and 
groups  of  objects  similar  in  form  to  solids  studied  from  science  and 
other  lessons  at  all  times.  Shades  and  shadows  studied  and  applied  on 
geometric  solids  and  on  other  groups  of  objects.  Continue  sight  meas- 
urement for  proportion  and  foreshortening.  Ornament:  Three  historic 
units   studied   and   copied.     Simple   units — geometric — modified.     Geo- 
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metric,  using  instruments.  Construction  of  "fields"  for  ornament. 
Adaptation  of  modified  units.     Simple  oilcloth  designs. 

Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  the  cylinder  and  cone,  and  finish 
prisms  and  pyramids.  Use  of  knife  and  rule.  How  to  sharpen  a  knife. 
Splitting,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  grains  of  wood.  Cutting  with 
the  grain,  across  the  grain,  and  with  compression.  Squaring  an  irregular 
piece  of  wood.  Rounding  a  square  piece.  Prisms  of  different  shapes: 
triangular,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  etc.  Making  geometric  forms:  cones, 
pyramids,  etc. 

In  these  exercises  pupils  are  required  to  work  to  exact  dimensions. 
Pupils  make  drawings  of  their  work  after  it  is  completed. 

Color. — Care  and  use  of  box  and  brushes.  Mixing  color  continued 
from  sixth  year  work.  Simple  designs  in  tints  and  shades  of  same  color. 
Simple  flowers  drawn  with  brush. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Physical  bearing  as  influencing  and  revealing  the  inner  life. 

Courage:  Difference  between  moral  courage  and  daring  or  bravado. 

Heroism:  Great  heroes  and  heroines;  application  to  daily  life;  unselfish 
endurance. 

Social  forms  and  etiquette:  True  politeness  as  indicative  of  the  real 
self. 

References:  Peter  Budstone,  by  Trowbridge;  Good  Behavior,  by  Phelps. 

Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  carefully  watched  as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period 
of  rapid  development. 

EIGHTH  GRADE— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Chemistry  (twenty  weeks). — The  work  in  chemistry  consists  of  labora- 
tory work  by  the  student,  tending  to  induce  careful  observation  and 
thoughtful  comparison. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  student  will  acquire  the  ability  to  apply  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

{a)  Generation  and  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02)  H3,  illuminating  gas, 
and  CI,  and  testing  their  relation  to  combustion,  their  solubility,  their 
I     relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc.     The  consideration  of  how      *jj 
to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and  formulas. 
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(£)  Careful  study  of  the  properties  of  air  and  water. 

(c)  Study  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

(d)  The  cause  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explosives 
in  general. 

Sketch  apparatus  used. 

Botany  (twenty  weeks). — All  the  preceding  work  reviewed.  The  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  exogens  compared  with  those  of  endogens. 
Specimens  of  mold,  mildew,  fungi,  lichens,  algae,  mosses,  and  ferns, 
examined  and  compared.  Study  of  foods  and  disease  germs.  Sketch 
plants  studied. 

English. 

(a)  General  study  of  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade,  using 
as  a  guide  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris. 

(b)  A  study  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  see  wherein  consists  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  elegance.  Continue  study  of  sentence  structure  and 
relation  of  parts.  This  does  not  mean  a  formal  study  of  grammatical 
structure. 

{c)  Study  of  synonyms.     Critical  study  of  each  author's  use  of  words. 

(d)  Compositions  based  upon  the  work  in  literature,  science,  and 
history. 

(e)  Short  talks  by  pupils  upon  topics  assigned. 

{/)  Continue  exercises  as  indicated  in  (0)  and  (c)  of  the  seventh  year. 
Reading. — [a)  Reading  from  text-books,  as  arithmetics,  geographies, 

and  histories,  to  cultivate  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression,  (b)  Read- 
ing from  Dole's  American  Citizen,  for  mastery  of  thought  and  extension 
of  patriotic  interest,  (c)  Such  voice  and  physical  training  as  will  correct 
the  faults  of  the  class  and  of  individuals  of  the  class. 

Spelling. — Study  such  new  words  introduced  in  the  different  lines  of 
work,  with  their  proper  diacritical  marks,  accent,  etc.,  as  will  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

Lessons  given  upon  most  common  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Development  of  at  least  three  rules  of  spelling,  and  drill  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

Writing. — In  all  writing  require  comfortable,  hygienic  position,  and 
at  least  once  a  week  practice  rapid  execution  as  in  previous  grades.  (See 
"Writing,"  Seventh  Grade,  for  suggestions.) 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic  (twenty  weeks). — Review  fractions.  Percentage,  and  im- 
portant applications,  {a)  Not  involving  time:  Profit  and  loss,  and  prac- 
tical business  examples  in  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  stocks,  etc., 
taught  as  applications  of  percentage,  without  subdividing  the  work  into 
classes  and  cases,  (b)  Involving  time:  Simple  interest.  All  work  to 
be  done  by  logical  analysis,  and  operations  performed  by  the  shortest 
methods. 

Geometry  (twenty  weeks). — The  seventh  year  work  was  principally  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  angle  and  other  geometrical  ideas  and 
t       terms,  to  make  him  skillful  in  the  use  of  protractor  and  compass,  and  to 
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lead  him  to  discover  those  simple  relations  in  plane  figures  that  are  used 
in  ordinary  linear  and  surface  measurements.  In  this  grade,  the  work  is 
continued  and  extended — so  carrying  it  out  that  the  pupil  shall  discover 
for  himself  the  simpler  theorems  about  plane  figures.  The  easier  theo- 
rems contained  in  the  first  books  of  the  ordinary  treatise  on  geometry 
would  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  give  a  general  statement  of  the  truth  he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and 
then  made  to  test  it  by  repeated  constructions  and  measurements.  He 
should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  his  conclusions,  but 
should  not  yet  be  held  to  formal  demonstrations  of  theorems.  Complete 
the  equivalent  of  Hill's  work  in  Ge'ometry.  No  text-book  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil. 

Geography  and  History. 

The  most  important  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
studied  in  the  order  of  historical  development,  and  the  time  spent  upon 
each  to  be  largely  in  proportion  to  its  present  importance,  or  to  its 
influence  on  the  present. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate; 
vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupations  and  social 
condition;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Nations;  Young  Folks'  History;  Boy  Travelers; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places;  Little  People  of  Asia. 

Manual   Training. 

Drawing. — {a)  Objects  selected  from  botany  work.  Groups  of  objects, 
with  careful  study  of  shades  and  shadows,  (b)  Designing:  Applied 
designs,  vases,  cups,  saucers,  etc.  Working  drawings,  (c)  Ornament: 
Surface  patterns,  rosettes,  borders,  bilateral  forms. 

Construction. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  such  as  rule,  gauge,  try-square, 
knife,  saw,  chisel,  brace  and  bit,  etc.  A  systematic  course  covering  the 
ground  of  planing,  sharpening  tools,  adjusting  plane-iron,  gauging,  saw- 
ing, producing  plane  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  boring, 
joinery,  gluing,  and  finishing.     All  work  done  from  drawings. 

Color. — Color  study  and  care  of  material.  Color  disc  made  by  class 
from  standards. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  all  of  the  different  major  keys. 

Exercises  in  triads  of  the  major  scale. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
composers. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 
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Moral  Culture. 

Control  of  all  parts  of  the  body  as  affecting  morals. 
Influence:  Intermediate  and  remote. 
Self-control  and  its  effect  on  character. 

References:  Character,  Self -Help,  Duty,  by  Samuel  Smiles  ;  Ethics  for 
Young  People,  by  C.  C.  Everett. 

Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  same  watchfulness. 
"  Few  realize  what  physical  vigor  is  in  man  or  woman,  or  how  danger- 
ously near  weakness  often  is  to  wickedness." 

NINTH  GRADE— NINTH  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Physiology  (twenty  weeks). — Reviewed  and  studied  more  fully.  Obser- 
vations of  self,  of  living  and  dead  animals,  and  of  prepared  and  fresh 
microscope  specimens,  made  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  functions, 
which  are  thus  realized  by  pupils  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible. 
Hygiene  taught  as  intelligent  deductions  from  above,  and  put  into 
practice. 

Physical  culture,  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  study  considered.  Relation  of  microscopic  organisms  to 
diseases,  and  methods  of  prevention. 

Sewerage  and  ventilation  practically  studied.  Sanitary  conditions  of 
living  emphasized  by  inspection  of  apparatus,  drawings,  etc.,  and  by 
reading  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  on  the  subject.  Sketches 
of  apparatus  and  specimens  used  to  illustrate  work. 

Geography  (twenty  weeks). — (a)  Study  of  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical geography  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  observation. 

(b)  Comparison  and  generalization  of  facts  heretofore  observed' in 
physical  geography,  with  special  attention  to  causes. 

Sketches  made  whenever  they  will  assist  in  forming  mental  pictures. 

English. 

Grammar  and  Literature  should  alternate  and  must  be  closely  cor- 
related. 

Grammar  (forty  weeks). — Nouns  :  (a)  Classes  :  common,  proper,  and 
collective,  (b)  The  possessive  forms,  and  their  use.  {c)  With  much 
drill  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  plural  forms. 

Pronouns  :  (a)  Classes  :  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  and 
compound,     {b)  The  declined  forms  of  these,  and  their  proper  use. 

Adjectives  :  (a)  Their  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  and  their 
proper  use.  Much  drill  to  be  given  on  the  irregular  forms,  (b)  Their 
proper  grouping  and  agreement  as  to  number. 

Verbs  :  (a)  Classes  :  regular  and  irregular  ;  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Study  the  passive  form  in  order  to  give  flexibility  to  expression.  The 
only  attention  paid  to  transitive  and  intransitive,  is  to  determine  the 
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proper  case  forms  of  the  associated  pronouns.  Much  drill  required  here. 
(b)  Modifications  ;  mode  :  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative  ;  tense  : 
present  and  past,  and  changes  in  form  as  to  person  and  number,  (c)  Forms 
of  the  verb  phrases,  and  study  of  their  correlative  forms.  This  will 
cover  what  has  been  taught  under  compound  tense  forms  and  the  poten- 
tial forms,  {d)  Verbals  ;  forms  and  use.  There  shall  be  a  special  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  be,  and  of  their  use  and  associated  forms. 
Much  drill  will  be  required  here. 

Adverbs :  (a)  Special  study  of  adverb  forms  as  distinguished  from 
adjective  forms,     (b)  Compared  forms,     (c)  Grouping  and  position. 

Knowledge  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to  be  deduced  from  a  study 
of  the  thought  relation  and  logic  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Drill  in  the 
choice  of  right  preposition  and  conjunction  forms. 

Sentence  structure  :  (a)  Much  drill  with  the  aim  of  securing  quick 
recognition  of  the  elements  in  the  sentence,  and  the  accompanying 
punctuation.  No  diagraming  and  no  formal  parsing.  Correct  syntax  to 
be  secured  by  proper  drill  work. 

The  above  work  to  be  done  inductively.  Much  drill  on  the  use  of 
correct  forms  under  each  topic. 

Literature. — Study  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Snow-Bound,  Lady  of  the 
Lake ;  selections  from  Scott,  Thackeray,  Ruskin,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  to 
further  develop  the  literary  taste  and  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
for  general  study  in  literature,  as  follows  : 

(a)  General  character  of  the  selection,  whether  narration,  description, 
etc.     Whether  history,  oration,  etc.     Whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  etc. 

(b)  Attention  given  to  construction  only  when  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  difficult  passages. 

(c)  Study  of  words  as  to  origin  and  shades  of  meaning. 

(d)  Study  common  and  more  useful  figures  of  speech. 

(e)  Selected  passages  assigned  for  reproduction  or  "translation." 

(f)  Short  talks  on  important  topics  of  the  day. 
Readi?ig. — {a)  Selections  from  authors  studied  in  literature  work. 
(b)  Kxercises  in  sight  reading  from  selected   periodicals  and   news- 
papers. 

Careful  attention  given  to  style,  the  principles  of  good  reading,  and 
their  application.  Faults  of  class  studied  and  corrected.  Voice-building 
continued. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  selected  from  all  lines  of  work.  Deriva- 
tion, shades  of  meaning,  synonyms.  Study  of  origin  of  the  English 
language.  Continued  work  on  selected  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  fol- 
lowing such  a  plan  as  that  indicated  in  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 

Writing. — Good  habits  established  by  careful  attention  to  all  written 
work. 

Rapid  drill  for  legibility,  accuracy,  and  neatness,  at  least  once  a  week. 
(See  previous  grades,  under  "Writing.") 

Constant  care  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  secure  and  main- 
tain correct  position  of  body,  and  overcome  temptation  to  return  to 
incorrect  habits. 
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Mathematics. 

Algebra  (ten  weeks). — This  work  is  introduced  as  an  experiment  to 
test  its  value  in  relation  to  Arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping  (ten  weeks). — Single  entry. 

Arithmetic  (twenty  weeks). — General  review,  with  special  attention  to 
analysis  and  skillful  work. 

Geography  and  History. 

Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  making  comparisons  in  reference  to 
physical  features,  political  conditions,  productions,  progress,  etc. 

Study  representative  cities  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  their 
advancement  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  General  history  in 
connection  with  above. 

Reading:  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World;  Great  Cities  of  the  An- 
cient World;  Boy  Travelers;  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam;  Stories  of  Nations; 
Through  the  Dark  Continent;  Through  Darkest  Africa. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — (a)  Outdoor  sketching.  Human  figure  sketching,  (b) 
Plans  and  elevations  of  simple  cottages  and  school-houses. 

Designing. — Calico,  wall  paper,  and  carpet  patterns. 

Wood  Carving. — Sharpening  and  care  of  tools.  First  lessons  consist 
in  use  of  vernier  in  making  straight  line  designs,  curved  line  designs, 
and  original  designs  combining  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Carve  in'  relief,  from  original  designs,  simple  patterns  suitable  for 
frames,  brackets,  panels,  easels,  wall  pockets,  etc.  Material:  pine,  holly, 
cherry,  ash,  walnut. 

Music. 

Develop  the  theory  of  major  and  minor  keys,  intervals,  triads,  and 
chords.     Exercises  in  triads  of  major  and  minor  keys. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Four-part  music,  if  voices  will  permit. 

Selections  from  such  composers  as  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Handel. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Careful  attention  given  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Aims  and  ideals;  the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  forming  correct  ideals 
and  in  having  true  aims. 

The  essentials  of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

Great  characters  of  history:  reformers,  scholars,  heroes,  benefactors, 
rulers.  Discussion  of  the  most  prominent  of  each,  and  the  benefits  the 
world  has  derived  from  their  lives. 

References:  Smiles'  Self-Help  Series;  Matthews'  Getting  071  in  the 
World;  Beacon  Lights;  Man  without  a  Country;  Gold  Foil;  Queenly 
A>      Women. 
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Physical  Culture. 

Pupils  to  study  themselves  physically,  selecting,  under  teacher's  direc- 
tion, such  exercises  as  will  meet  individual  needs.  The  correct  attitude 
of  the  body,  particularly  the  prominence  of  the  chest,  to  be  emphasized 
in  all  individual  and  concert  exercises. 


RULES   OF   BOARDS   OF   TRUSTEES. 


The  following  rules  pertaining  to  Text-books,  Course  of  Study,  etc., 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State 
Normal  Schools,  in  joint  session,  and  are  now  in  force  : 

LIST   OF   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Readers,  Speller,  Grammar,  History,  Civil  Government,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  and  Physiology — State  Series. 

For  additional  work  in  Grammar — Whitney  ;    Welch, 

For  additional  work  in  Arithmetic — Olney  ;  Wentworth  and  Hill ; 
Walsh. 

For  additional  work  in  History  and  Civil  Government — Fiske  ;  Childs' 
Analysis. 

For  additional  work  in  Physiology — Martin's  Human  Body. 

Geometry — Wentworth  ;   Stewart ;    Bowser  ;    Hopkins. 

Algebra — Milne  ;   Appleton  ;    Wentworth  ;    Bowser  ;    Smith. 

Physical  Geography — Warren's  New. 

Word  Analysis — Swinton  ;    Kellogg's  Word  Book. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric — Kellogg  ;  Hill ;  L,ockwood  ;  Wendell ; 
Williams  ;    Meiklejohn  ;    Genung. 

English  Literature — Shaw-Backus  ;   Stopford  Brooke  ;    Pancoast. 

Zoology — Colton  ;    Holden  ;   Boyer  ;  Claus  ;    Sedgwick. 

Botany — Rattan  ;    Gray  ;   Vines  ;    Campbell. 

Physics — Gage  ;  Appleton  ;  Carhart  and  Chute  ;  Hall  and  Bergen  ; 
Shaw  ;  Jones. 

Chemistry — Williams  ;  Avery  ;  Remsen  ;  Cooley  ;  Shenstone  ;  White  ; 
Roscoe  and  Lunt ;    Richardson. 

Astronomy — Young. 

General  History — Sheldon  ;   Barnes  ;   Myers. 

Bookkeeping — Childs'  Essentials. 

Drawing — Schoof;    Prang. 

Pedagogy — Swett ;    Hewett ;    Compayre  ;    McClellan. 
i!i  Psychology — Gordy ;    Tadd.  & 

f  Ethics— Everett ;    Holland. 
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COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

1.  The  full  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  is  as  follows  : 
English.     (From  120  to  140   weeks.)     Subjects:   Grammar,  Compo- 
sition, Word  Analysis,  Literature,  Reading,  and  Rhetoric. 

Science.  (160  weeks.)  Subjects:  Botany,  Zoology,  Microscopy, 
Physics,  Geography,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  Geology  and  Astron- 
omy optional  in  place  of  Chemistry. 

Mathematics,  (no weeks.)  Subjects:  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, and  Bookkeeping. 

Professional.  (From  120  to  130  weeks.)  Subjects:  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Pedagogy,  Practice  Teaching,  School  Law,  and 
School  Economy. 

Miscellaneous.  (100  to  140  weeks.)  Subjects:  Drawing,  Sloyd, 
Clay  Modeling,  Penmanship,  Music,  Physical  Culture,  History,  and 
Civics. 

2.  Pupils  who  make  a  satisfactory  record  in  all  the  studies  of  the  regu- 
lar, or  four  years'  course,  either  upon  examination  or  by  class  work  in 
the  school,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school  as  in 
every  way  entitled  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  the  Diploma  of  the 
Schools;  provided,  that  the  entire  Fourth  Year  must  be  passed  in  the 
school  giving  the  recommendation. 

3.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  year,  the  time  of  opening  and  closing 
of  terms,  the  arrangement  of  vacations,  the  time  of  graduation,  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  studies  in  the  prescribed  course,  shall  be  fixed  for 
each  school  by  its  local  Board  of  Trustees. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  on 
his  admission  to  the  school,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  relation  of  the 
pupils  to  the  school.  These  requirements  are  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  choice  or  preference.  They  are  a  growth.  The  experience 
of  past  years  has  developed  the  necessity  for  all  of  them,  not  only  for 
the  good  reputation  of  the  school,  but  for  the  best  good  of  the  individual 
pupil.  The  two  blanks  at  the  close  are  signed,  respectively,  by  the  pupil 
and  by  his  parents  or  guardian: 

To  the  Pupil. 

You  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  California  State  Normal  School, 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  or  been  duly  promoted,  and  upon 
making  the  required  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  regularly  admitted  as 
a  pupil. 

You  will  then  assume  a  new  relation,  which  gives  you  great  privileges, 
and  which,  like  all  such  relations,  brings  with  it  new  and  important 
responsibilities.  While  the  school  affords  you,  gratuitously,  certain 
advantages,  it  requires,  at  your  hands,  certain  duties. 

At  any  time  when  you  cannot  willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
these  requirements,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  school  that  you  sign 
your  papers  and  leave,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  that  an  enforced 
discipline  always  engenders. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  and  training  designed  to  fit 
you  to  become  a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  is 
self-control.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  proper  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school  will  come  from  a  desire  on  your  part  to  do  your 
duty  by  yourself  and  the  school,  and  not  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
force  outside  yourself  that  may  be  used  to  secure  this  observance.  No 
one  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  your  behavior  here,  but  your  good 
sense,  honor,  and  honesty  will  be  trusted  until  good  reasons  are  found 
for  believing  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and  then,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  you  will  be  unhesitatingly  excused  from  the  school. 

REGULATIONS. 

Attendance  and  Class-Work. 

You  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  your  attendance  upon 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  the  particular  class  to  which  you 
are  assigned.  Two  unexcused  absences  or  tardinesses  forfeit  your  place 
in  the  class  and  school,  and  you  can  be  reinstated  only  by  permission  of 
the  Principal. 
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You  are  expected  to  prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  required  of  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

From  the  result  of  frequent  oral  and  written  recitations,  you  will  be 
graded.  If  you  show  ability  and  inclination  to  do  more  work,  you  will 
be  allowed  to  do  it;  if  you  fall  below  the  standaud,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  take  fewer  subjects,  thus  falling  behind  your  class. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  students  who 
show  general  weakness,  either  by  two  or  more  failures  in  the  same  subject, 
or  by  failing  in  several  subjects  in  any  one  term,  are,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty,  dropped  from  the  school  until  they  have  made  better  prepara- 
tion for  going  on  with  the  work. 

Library. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
Library  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  Librarian.  These  you  are  expected 
to  read  and  observe  carefully.  The  suggestions  accompanying  them  you 
will  find  especially  helpful,  both  in  your  study  and  in  your  general  reading. 

Stationery. 

Stationery  will  be  furnished  to  you  for  all  school  work  required,  but 
not  for  your  private  use,  nor  to  waste.  Whenever  you  leave  the  school, 
turn  over  to  the  Librarian  all  stationery  properly  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

Personal  Matters. 

Enroll  yourself  with  your  name  as  it  should  appear  upon  the  books 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  retain  that  name  in  all  your 
classes  and  upon  all  your  papers. 

Keep  your  people  at  home  well  informed  as  to  the  street  and  number 
of  your  San  Jose  residence,  and  have  all  telegrams  and  express  packages 
directed  so  as  to  reach  you  there. 

Should  your  parents  or  guardians  change  their  residence  while  you  are 
here,  have  the  change  at  once  noted  upon  the  records  of  the  school,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at  once  in  case  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  other  emergency. 

Have  your  letters  directed  either  to  your  boarding  place  or  in  care 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  they  will  be  safely  and  regularly  delivered 
to  you. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  work  required  of  you  here  unless 
you  preserve  good  bodily  health.  To  do  this  you  will  need  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  to  vigorous  exercise.  As  far  as  possible,  take  this 
regularly  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  are  ill,  or  if  other  circumstances  arise  in  which  you  feel  the  need 
of  counsel,  advice,  or  sympathy,  apply  freely  to  any  member  of  the 
Faculty,  and  you  will  ever  find  them  as  ready  and  willing  to  be  your 
friends  as  they  have  been  to  be  your  teachers. 

Boarding,  Study  Hours,   Etc. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  the  Faculty  of  the  school  are  required  to  see  fully  observed: 
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All  pupils  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who  do  not  board 
and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who  are  not  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians,  shall  be  considered 
as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

Boarders  and  Boarding. 

1.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  selecting  boarding  places. 
This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in  the  school  before  or  are 
new  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  must  board  at  places  indorsed  by  the  Principal  and  Precep- 
tress. 

3.  Young  men  and  young  women  will  not  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is  occupied 
by  two  or  more  families. 

4.  Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from  the  Preceptress, 
when  pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  permissions 
will  be  asked  which  conflict  with  the  preceding  regulation. 

5.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

6.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  changing  boarding  places. 

7.  Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding  places  in  the  even- 
ing without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  also 
informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are 
going  and  when  they  will  return.  If  compelled  by  unforeseen  causes  to 
be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Preceptress,  they  must,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people  with  whom  they 
board  or  room  where  they  are  going  and  when  they  will  return.  Such 
absence  must  be  reported  to  the  Preceptress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable  times  will  always  be 
granted  to  pupils  who  are  doing  well  in  their  studies,  but  school  and  its 
requirements  must  be  first. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for 
pupils  to  be  absent  from  school. 

9.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  6  to  9  o'clock,  or 
before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  and  Preceptress  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  all  parties  who  either  keep  boarders,  or  rent  rooms  to 
self-boarders,  exercise  such  supervision  over  such  pupils  as  will  secure 
a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 
Pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  board  where  such  supervision 
is  not  maintained,  or  where  the  requirements  of  the  school  are  in  any 
way  disregarded. 

Study  Hours. 

Study  hours  are  defined  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  M.  of  all  week  days 
except  Friday,  from  November  to  April  inclusive,  and  from  7:30  to  9:30 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  school  year. 

Most  pupils,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will  require 
more  than  the  time  above  stated.     Such  additional  time  should  be  taken 
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in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for  recreation 
and  exercise  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  open  air.  Pupils  living  with  their 
parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advantageous  to  observe  these  rules. 
The  school  requires  that  they  do  the  work  of  their  several  classes,  and 
so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the  school  into  disrepute. 

/  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  ?nyself  as  a  student  in  the  institution, 
with  a  full  understanding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  conform  thereto  in  all  respects ;  so  long  as  I  shall  be  connected  with  the 
institution. 

Signed, , 

of County. 

,  189-. 


For  myself,  as of  the  f>upil  whose  name  is  signed  above,  I  also 

accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specified,  and  upon  my  part  agree  to 

withdraw from  the  school  upon  receiving  notice  from  the  Principal 

that  the  Faculty  request  it  to  be  done. 

Signed, . 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 


Donations  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  year,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian  exhibit  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair,  seeds. 

Edith  Anthony,  insects. 

Mr.  Frank  Benedix,  California  prehistoric  specimens. 

Mrs.  Charles  Braid,  fine  copper  specimens  from  Calaveras  County. 

Miss  Elma  Holmes,  Indian  pottery  from  Arizona. 

California  State  Mining  Bureau,  minerals. 

Superintendent  of  Montana  exhibit  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  minerals. 

Miss  Katie  Murphy,  beautiful  quartz  specimens. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Nichols,  Pacific  Grove  minerals. 

Miss  L.  J.  Odell,  insects   and    prehistoric   specimens  from  Monterey 
County. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Plaskett,  California  woods,  polished. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Plaskett,  Indian  arrows. 

Mrs.  Yetta  Schmieding,  Maricopa   Indian    basket  and  football  from 
Indian  school  at  Tucson. 

Miss  Belle  Schoen,  lava  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mrs.  D.  Stanfield,  alcohol  specimens  for  Zoology. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Thompson,  California  shells. 

Mr.  Sam  Ward,  fine  asbestos. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Weeks,  large  specimens  of  marine  algse. 
&  Miss  Annie  Williams,  quicksilver  from  Lake  County. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  BUSH,  Curator. 
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ENTRANCE   EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Specimens  of  Questions  used  for  Admission  to  the  Junior  Class 
during  the  schooe  year  1894-95. 


Spelling  and  Penmanship. 
( Written  from  Dictation. ) 

steak 

style 

tear 

waive 

succor 

millinery- 
discordant 
Give  rule  for  spelling  each  of  the  following 
taking,  admitting,  guidance. 

Indicate  by  diacritical  marks  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  in  the 
following  words :  aunt,  half,  last,  hall,  what,  veil,  done,  do,  rule, 
Nevada. 


eminent 

leisure 

bountiful 

pacify 

relieve 

hypocrite 

courtesy 

procedure 

maintenance 

achieve 

Worcester 

sacrifice 

deceitful 

Savannah 

assignee 

civilize 

Chesapeake 

liniment 

senseless,  benefiting, 


Note. — To  supplement  this,  a  report  is  made  of  the  spelling  and  penmanship  in  the 
various  papers  upon  other  subjects  written  by  the  applicant  during  the  examination. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  A  man  asked  25  per  cent  more  for  an  article  than  it  cost  him,  but 
dropped  15  per  cent  on  his  asking  price  in  order  to  sell.  Did  he  gain  or 
lose,  and  how  much  per  cent? 

2.  If  yz  of  A's  money  is  equal  to  y2  of  B's  money,  and  %  of  A's  money 
added  to  %  of  B's  is  equal  to  $3235,  what  amount  has  each? 

3.  What  will  it  cost,  at  20  cents  per  square  yard,  to  paint  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  a  cylindrical  tank  12  feet  high  and  18  feet  across  (inside  meas- 
urements)? 

4.  A  commission  merchant  received  $1060,  with  which  he  was  to  buy 
wheat  at  6  per  cent  commission.  How  much  wheat  did  he  buy  at  $1  per 
cwt? 

5.  Write  in  words,  362.8,  900.009,  .00002,  .909,  .510.  Write  in  figures, 
five  hundred  ten-thousandths,  two  hundred  thousandths,  sixty-five 
tenths,  two  hundred  and  two  thousandths,  three  thousand  five  hundred 
ten-thousandths. 

6.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  field  containing  30  acres,  whose 
breadth  is  ^  of  its  length?     Show  your  entire  work. 

7.  Compute  the  interest  on  $2647  for  2  yrs.,  7  mos.,  29  da.,  at  8  per 
cent.     Show  all  your  work. 
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8.  16^3  per  cent  of  54  is  what  per  cent  of  108?  Show  all  the  figures 
used  in  obtaining  result. 

9.  A  man  lost  14  2-7  per  cent  by  selling  a  horse  for  $35  less  than  its 
cost.  What  would  he  have  gained,  per  cent,  by  selling  for  $49  more 
than  its  cost? 

10.  How  will  the  fraction  %  be  changed  in  value  if  its  denominator  be 
multiplied  by  5?     Why? 

Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  office  in  the  sentence,  of  the  itali- 
cised words  in  the  following :  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  do  a  hard  thing 
than  an  easy  one. 

2.  Name  the  errors  in  the  construction  of  the  following,  and  tell  why 
they  are  incorrect : 

(a)  One  of  my  difficulties  in  the  study  of  English  was  in  not  being 
able  to  grasp  the  author's  meaning.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
being  that  I  had  never  before  read  good  literature. 

(&)  To  teach  connective  pronouns,  sentences  containing  them  could 
be  written  on  the  board,  and  let  pupils  analyze  them. 

3.  Give  a  full  analysis  of  the  word  transitive,  and  tell  why  it  is  applied 
to  a  class  of  verbs. 

4.  Write  not  less  than  a  page,  giving  the  substance  of  something  you 
have  read,  or  on  some  topic  of  general  interest. 

5.  From  what  root  do  the  words  credulous  and  credible  come?  State 
the  difference  in  meaning,  and  use  each  in  a  sentence. 

Geography. 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  vicinity  of  your  home.  If  your  home  is 
in  the  country,  let  your  map  represent  a  mile  square  ;  if  you  live  in  a 
village  or  large  city,  represent  one  block. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  California,  and  locate  upon  it  your  home,  two 
lakes,  and  three  cities. 

3.  Compare  California,  Japan,  and  the  British  Islands  as  to  size, 
people,  population,  and  products. 

4.  In  a  similar  manner  compare  Europe  and  the  Chinese  Empire. 

5.  Compare  Australia  and  Canada  as  to  seasons. 

Drawing. 

1.  Draw  and  shade  some  simple  objects.     (A  cup  and  saucer.) 

2.  Draw  and  shade  a  spray  of  flowers. 

3.  Draw  from  memory  a  sketch  including  a  palm  tree,  distant  mount- 
ains, and  a  road. 

4.  Name  the  six  primary  colors. 

5.  Draw  freehand  in  outline  a  cylinder  with  a  stick  tangent  to  it  on  the 
floor  behind.     Represent  stick  by  one  line. 

6.  Draw  an  object  whose  general  form  is  conical. 
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LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


For  purposes  of  broader  culture  the  Faculty  has  made  an  effort  each 
year  to  give  the  students  of  the  school  opportunities  to  attend  lectures 
and  entertainments  of  literary  and  musical  merit.  Many  of  these  lectures 
are  upon  important  subjects  outside  of  the  routine  of  daily  class  work. 

Those  whose  ability  will  allow  them  to  spare  the  time  from  study  are 
permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  University  Extension  Club, 
delivered  one  evening  each  week  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  This  course 
during  the  past  year  was  as  follows  :  Six  lectures  on  ' '  Modern  Poets  and 
Poetry,"  by  William  Henry  Hudson,  of  Stanford  University;  four  lectures 
on  "The  Evolution  of  Society,"  by  E.  Aylsworth  Ross,  Ph.D.,  of  Stan- 
ford University;  and  four  on  "  Good  Citizenship,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  of  Stanford  University. 

The  lectures  before  the  school  were  as  follows:  "Turkey  and  the 
Turks,"  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace;  "Mountaineering  in  the  Caucasus,"  by 
George  Kennan  ;  "Shakespeare  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Drama,"  by 
Frederick  Warde ;  "A  Trip  through  Siberia  in  Midwinter,"  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ledyard  ;  "From  Stone  to  Man,"  by  John  Dickenson;  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Corea,"  by  Lieutenant  Wadhams,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy;  illustrated  lecture  on  the  "Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska,"  by 
James  Hestwood,  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  ;  "Structure  and  Use 
of  the  Eyes,"  by  Dr.  Barkan,  of  San  Francisco.  Two  eloquent  addresses 
were  given  to  the  graduating  classes  :  one,  by  Rev.  J.  Herndon  Garnett, 
on  the  "  Importance  of  High  Ideals";  the  other,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Jones,  on 
"Morality  and  Religion  in  our  Schools."  Six  illustrated  lectures  on 
"Greek  and  Roman  Art  and  History"  were  delivered  before  the  classes 
in  Ancient  History  by  M.  S.  Cross,  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  ;  and 
one,  on  "Missionary  Work  in  Alaska,"  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the 
school,  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Gildea.  Three  lectures  were  given  to  the 
Alumni  Association  at  their  December  gathering  :  one,  by  George  R. 
Kleeberger,  on  ' '  Child  Study ' ' ;  one,  by  Miss  Mary  P.  Adams,  on  '  'Teach- 
ing Civics";  and  one,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Stanford  University,  on 
"The  Health  of  the  Child." 

In  the  line  of  entertainments,  the  school  had  the  rare  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  celebrated  violinist  Eduoard  Remenyi,  in  two  concerts. 
August  Aamold,  another  distinguished  violinist,  gave  one  concert.  Miss 
Ida  Benfey  gave  one  of  her  choice  recitations,  the  dramatization  of  the 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

In  view  of  the  historical  importance  of  the  drama,  and  of  its  interpre- 
tation  by   leading   men   and   women,  the   students  were   permitted   to 
attend  the  Shakespearean  plays  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV,  and  Othello,        J 
during  the  Warde  and  James  engagement  in  San  Jose.  'F 
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NOTICE  TO  GRADUATES. 


"Graduates'  Week"  in  December,  1894,  was  fittingly  celebrated  by 
the  home-coming  of  the  Alumni. 

An  enthusiastic  session  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  on  the 
afternoons  of  December  18th  and  19th,  the  forenoons  being  left  free  for 
visiting  the  Normal  and  the  Training  Department. 

The  latest  subjects  of  educational  interest  were  discussed  by  represen- 
tatives of  Stanford  University,  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty,  and 
early  as  well  as  recent  graduates  of  the  school. 

One  feature  of  the  evening  gathering  was  a  paper  on  "  Class  Mottoes," 
by  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Normal  Alumni  Association  closed  with 
the  feeling  that  fraternal  ties  had  been  strengthened  and  the  growing 
interest  in  educational  progress  stimulated. 

On  account  of  a  large  number  of  graduates  not  being  able  to  attend 
the  December  meetings,  the  next  session  was  called  for  June  25,  26,  and 
27,  1895. 

The  constitution  has  been  revised.  All  graduates  of  the  school  are 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association.  In  order  to  establish  the  organiza- 
tion upon  a  firm  financial  basis,  members  are  requested  to  pay  the 
annual  dues  of  fifty  cents. 

Every  graduate  is  urged  to  make  the  yearly  report,  and  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Alumni. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  June,  1895:  President,  W.  H. 
Langdon;  First  Vice-President,  Anna  Munn;  Second  Vice-President, 
William  Tebbe;  Third  Vice-President,  Belle  Jacobs;  Secretary,  Allie  M. 
Felker;  Railroad  Secretary,  John  Jury;  Treasurer,  Bertha  Hart;  Execu- 
tive Committee — Ella  Swickard,  L,.  Bruch,  and  Eva  Bennett. 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES,  1894=95. 


FORTY-SEVENTH    CLASS,    JANUARY,  1895. 


Benton,  Dorothy  G.  H. 
Bowden,  Nicholas  J. 
Bowler,  Marie  R. 
Broderick,  Aletta  J. 
Carroll,  Anna 
Carver,  Dora  C. 
Cline,  Alice  E. 
Cowden,  Bessie  V. 
Cowing,  Martha 
Cozzens,  Daisy  S. 
Cross,  Mary  H. 
Fish,  Lois  E. 
Fletcher,  Henry  D. 
Floyd,  Annie 
Fugitt,  Celia 
Fuller,  Edith 
Gallagher,  Sarah 
Godbe,  Elva  B. 
Griffith,  Marguerite 
Hall,  Grace  A. 
Handy,  Ada  L. 
Harlow,  Alice  S. 
Harvey,  Annie  G. 
Heaton,  Bessie 
Hellmuth,  Lou 
Hemphill,  H.  Margaret 
Henley,  Dora 
Huntington,  Henriette  L. 

Zane,  Rosetta 
Total 


Johnson,  Bertha 
Jones,  Maud 
Kent,  Hattie  A. 
Langley,  M.  Alice 
McKenzie,  Lillie 
McMurtry,  Belle  S. 
Meador,  Erne 
Perley,  Mabel 
Rainey,  Lessie  M. 
Redfield,  Grace 
Sinnott,  Annie  E. 
Slater,  Clara  M. 
Smith,  Jennie  D. 
Stewart,  Flora  A. 
Stockton,  Belle  E. 
Sweet,  Sarah  J. 
Swett,  Helen 
Swickard,  Olive 
Templeton,  Helena  G. 
Todd,  Lilla  J. 
Waddell,  Gwendolyn 
Webster,  M.  Angie 
Weed,  Arthur  E. 
Whitehurst,  Susie  M. 
Winchester,  Dawn  L. 
Wolf,  Mary  A. 
Wright,  Nellie  B. 
Young,  Alice  C. 
A. 
57 


FORTY-EIGHTH  CLASS,  JUNE,  1895. 


Abel,  H.  Gertrude 
Ager,  Mittie 
Alexander,  Mary  T. 
Allen,  Maria  W. 
Alvord,  Lottie  H. 
Bagley,  Nellie 
Becker,  Adeline 
Berg,  Julia 
Birdsall,  Kathrine 


Bissell,  Marian  F. 
Blair,  Alice 
Bowers,  Mary  M. 
Brice,  Bertha  B. 
Brotherton,  Laura  R. 
Burnham,  Emily  L. 
Burns,  L.  Mellie 
Carr,  Nellie 
Coleman,  Wilford  H. 
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Cook,  Adella 
Cottle,  Pearl 
Dabelow,  Paulena  E.  C. 
Dalton,  A.  Gertrude 
Daniels,  Katie  F. 
Dawson,  F.  Mabel 
Dias,  Joseph 
Doten,  Bessie  T. 
Dougherty,  Mary  C. 
Dowling,  Agnes 
Doyle,  Kate  A. 
Drewry,  Ida 
Dudley,  Louise  M. 
Duncan,  Edith  V. 
Dunstan,  Elva  H. 
Evans,  Hattie  C. 
Ferguson,  M.  Edith 
Fishback,  Evaline 
Fishback,  Lizzie 
Fitzsimmons,  Catherine  E. 
French,  Mary  C. 
Fruhling,  Millie  L. 
Gill,  Annie  W. 
Griffin,  Bessie 
Grunig,  Eda 
Grunig,  Minnie 
Grunig,  Tillie 
Halsey,  Grace  I. 
Hamilton,  Carrie  L. 
Hamilton,  Maggie  A. 
Hanna,  Clare  S. 
Hawkins,  Irene  V. 
Heckman,  Elizabeth 
Heger,  Lottie  V. 
Heger,  Martha 
Heidorn,  Kate  M. 
Hislop,  Joanna 
Hooke,  Bessie 
Howe,  Philena  A. 
Jack,  Lula 

Wilson,  H. 
Total 


Johnston,  Lizzie  B. 

Kanstrup,  M.  Elizabeth 

Keller,  Amelia  O. 

Kelton,  Genevieve 

Kimball,  D.  Alice 

La  Montagne,  Laura  P. 

Lear,  Regina 

Lehman,  Anna  E. 

Levings,  Nellie  W. 

Long,  Susan 

Manley,  Ida  M. 

McConnell,  Lizzie 

McKeever,  Genevieve  M. 

Montgomery,  Bertie 

Nicholson,  Margaret 

Norton,  Jessie 

Parker,  Alice  C. 

Ralston,  Stella  H. 

Richards,  M.  Emma 

Robertson,  Wm. 

Rude,  Anna  E. 

Scott,  E.  Mabel 

Smith,  Helen  I. 

Spencer,  Wirt  D. 

Spreckels,  Agnes 

Steinmetz,  Clara  C. 

Stewart,  Flora  E. 

Stewart,  Irene  M. 

Suzzallo,  Anthony  H. 

Taylor,  M.  Elizabeth 

Tindell,  Ella 

Trescott,  Anna  W. 

Vennum,  Lillian  C. 

Warning,  Harriet 

Wasgatt,  Annie  M. 

Washington,  E.  Ethel 

Watts,  Samuel  G. 

Webb,  Anna  A. 

Wilber,  Lottie  M. 

Wilson,  Emma  H. 
May 
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STATISTICS   FOR  THE    SCHOOL   YEAR   1894=95. 


Enrollment. 

Senior  Class 229 

Middle  Class 226 

Junior  Class    , 220 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Normal  School 675 

Training  Department , 216 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year 891 

Number  of  visiting  teachers 15 

Highest  enrollment  during  the  year 610 

Average  enrollment 580 

Average  daily  attendance 566 

Total  number  of  graduates  for  the  year 156 

Admissions. 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted 232 

Number  of  applicants  rejected  on  examination 25 

Total  number  of  applicants  for  admission 257 

Of  the  above,  11  were  admitted  on  examination  ;  61  by  promotion  from 
the  Training  Department;  75  on  Grammar  School  diplomas;  30  on  High 
School  diplomas  ;  35  on  teachers'  certificates  ;  13  on  certificates  of  pro- 
motion from  the  ninth  year  of  city  schools,  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  7  on  credentials  from  other  institutions. 

County  Representation  in  Normal  Department. 

Alameda,  36.                      Mendocino,  19.  Santa  Clara,  270. 

Amador,  5.                          Merced,  5.  Santa  Cruz,  19. 

Butte,  1.                               Mono,  I.  Shasta,  4. 

Calaveras,  5.                       Monterey,  20.  Sierra,  8. 

Colusa,  1.                             Napa,  14.  Siskiyou,  5. 

Contra  Costa,  21.              Nevada,  8.  Solano,  12. 

El  Dorado,  3.                    Placer,  16.  Sonoma,  14. 

Fresno,  15.                          Plumas,  2.  Stanislaus,  7. 

Glenn,  1.                             Sacramento,  17.  Sutter,  2. 

Humboldt,  25.                   San  Benito,  8.  Tehama,  3. 

Kern,  2.                                San  Bernardino,  1.  Trinity,  2. 

Kings,  2.                              San  Diego,  1.  Tulare,  5. 

Lake,  1.                                San  Francisco,  13.  Tuolunyie,  2. 

Los  Angeles,  1.                  San  Joaquin,  14.  Ventura,  1. 

Madera,  4.                           San  Luis  Obispo,  11.  Yolo,  14. 

Marin,  6.                              San  Mateo,  14.  Yuba,  3. 
Mariposa,  2.                        Santa  Barbara,  1. 

Counties  not  represented:  Alpine,  Del  Norte,  Inyo,  Lassen,  Modoc, 
Orange,  and  Riverside. 

Non-Residents  of  California. 

Arizona,  3.            Nevada,  2.              Utah,  1.  Washington,  2. 

*., ,  ,v;-> ma. . .. 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  PUPILS. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Abel,  H.  Gertrude Milpitas. 

Ager,  Mittie Ager. 

Albee,  Nellie  M San  Jose. 

Alexander,  Mary  T 

San  Francisco. 

Allen,  Maria  W Birchville. 

Alvord,  Lottie  H Red  Bluff. 

Anthony,  Edith  A.  .Pacific  Grove. 

Bagley,  Nellie Los  Gatos. 

Bailey,  Carleton  P San  Jose. 

Bailey,  Laura  Bacon San  Jose. 

Barrows,  Estelle San  Jose. 

Becker,  Adeline Santa  Cruz. 

Beckwith,  Maude Hydesville. 

Benton,  Dorothy  G.  H 

San  Francisco. 

Berg,  Julia Woodland. 

Birdsall,  Kathrine. San  Francisco. 

Bishop,  Mabel San  Jose. 

Bissell,  Marian  F .Martinez. 

Black,  Amelia  C Blanco. 

Blair,  Alice San  Jose. 

Bowden,  Nicholas  J San  Jose\ 

Bowers,  Mary  M San  Jose. 

Bowler,  Marie  R. .  .San  Francisco. 

Brice,  Bertha  B Angels. 

Broderick,  Aletta  J Eureka. 

Brotherton,  Laura  R.  . .  .San  Jose. 
Burnham,  Emily  L. .  .Healdsburg. 

Burns,  L.  Mellie  San  Jose. 

Bury,  Fannie  H.  . .  .Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Carll,  Frank San  Jose\ 

Carr,  Nellie Guerneville. 

Carroll,  Anna  M San  Jose. 

Carver,  Dora  C Healdsburg. 

Clark,  Augustina  M. .  .San  Rafael. 

Clark,  George  A San  Jose\ 

Cline,  Alice  E Madera. 

Close,  Mattie  L San  Jose\ 

Coleman,  Wilford  H Gilroy. 

Collins,  Bessie  F. .  .San  Francisco. 

Conroy,  Sarah  E Los  Gatos. 

Cook,  Adella.  .  .  .San  Luis  Obispo. 


Copren,  Wm,  J.  E Sattley. 

Cottle,  Pearl San  Jose\ 

Cottrell,  E.  Lester Eureka. 

Cowden,  Bessie  V San  Jose\ 

Cowing,  Martha Haywards. 

Cox,  Fanny San  Jose. 

Cozzens,  Daisy  S San  Jose\ 

Crichton,  Alice  I San  Jose\ 

Cross,  Mary  H Saratoga. 

Dabelow,  Paulena  E.  C 

Santa  Clara. 

Dalton,  A.  Gertrude Eureka. 

Daniels,  Katie  F. .  .San  Francisco. 

Dawson,  F.  Mabel Lawrence. 

De  Nise,  Irene  F San  Jose. 

Dias,  Joseph Walnut  Creek. 

Doten,  Bessie  T Santa  Clara. 

Dougherty,  Mary  C San  Juan. 

Dowling,  Agnes. Ukiah. 

Doyle,  Kate  A San  Jose. 

Drewry,  Ida San  Jose\ 

Dudley,  Louise  M San  Jose. 

Duncan,  Edith  V San  Jose\ 

Dunstan,  Elva  H.  .New  Almaden. 

Dutot,  Frances  B San  Jose\ 

Edgar,  Lorena San  Jose\ 

Edwards,  Cecelia  M San  Jose\ 

Emery,  Lora Alvarado. 

Evans,  Hattie  C Dunnigan. 

Farneman,  Emma  J Bodie. 

Ferguson,  M.  Edith Rio  Vista. 

Fish,  Lois  E Alameda. 

Fishback,  Evaline Madison. 

Fishback,  Lizzie Woodland. 

Fitch,  Jessie  E Auburn. 

Fitzsimmons,  Catherine  E 

Table  Bluff. 

Fletcher,  Henry  D Rocklin. 

Floyd,  Annie Hollister. 

Forden,  Lena San  Jose\ 

Forden,  Sadie San  Jose\ 

Foss,  Nellie  D Hopland. 

French,  Mary  C San  Jose\ 
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Fruhling,  Millie  L San  Jose. 

Fugitt,  Cecilia Gait. 

Gallagher,  Sarah  L.  .San  Andreas. 

Gill,  Annie  W San  Leandro. 

Godbe,  Elva  B 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ty. 

Griffin,  Bessie Visalia. 

Griffith,  Marguerite .  Canon  Creek. 

Grunig,  Eda San  Jose. 

Grunig,  Minnie San  Jose. 

Grunig,  Tillie San  Jose. 

Hall,  Grace  A San  Jose. 

Hallaran,  May Eureka. 

Hallengren,  Lenore.  .Healdsburg. 

Halsey,  Grace  I San  Jose. 

Hamilton,  Carrie  L Hollister. 

Hamilton,  Maggie  A. .   Rio  Vista. 

Hamlin,  Addie  W Los  Gatos. 

Hancock,  John San  Jose. 

Handy,  Ada  L Ukiah. 

Hanna,  Clare  S Eureka. 

Harlow,  Alice  S Los  Gatos. 

Harvey,  Annie  G Fresno. 

Hawkins,  Irene  V San  Rafael. 

Heaton,  Bessie Healdsburg. 

Heckman,  Elizabeth.  .  .  .Ferndale. 

Heger,  Lottie  V Ukiah. 

Heger,  Martha Ukiah. 

Heidorn,  Kate  M Antioch. 

Hellmuth,  Lou Callahans. 

Hemphill,  H.  Margaret  .  San  Jose. 

Henley,  Dora Round  Valley. 

Higby,  Sarah  L Oakland. 

Hislop,  Joanna Santa  Clara. 

Hooke,  Bessie Ukiah. 

Hooker,  Ivy  E San  Jose. 

Houghton,  Estelle.San  Francisco. 
Howe,  Philena  A..  .Potter  Valley. 

Hulbe,  Martha  E Tomales. 

Huntington,  Henriette  L 

Woodland. 

Hurst,  H.  Rena San  Ramon. 

Ingalls,  Lizzie  T San  Jose. 

Jack,  Lula Stockton. 

Johnson,  Bertha Hollister. 

Johnston,  Lizzie  B Salinas. 

Jones,  Maud Pajaro. 

Kanstrup,  M.  Elizabeth  .  .Fresno. 
Keller,  Amelia  O Woodland. 


Kelly,  M.  Josephine  .  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Kelton,  Genevieve Ukiah. 

Kent,  Hattie  A King  City. 

Kimball,  D.  Alice Fresno. 

Knight,  Viola Lodi. 

La  Montagne,  Laura  P., Los  Gatos. 
Langley,  M.  Alice  .  .  .Rohnerville. 

Lear,  Regina San  Jose. 

Lee,  Bertha  A San  Jose. 

Lehman,  Anna  E Cambria. 

Levings,  Nellie  W San  Jose. 

Livingston,  Mae San  Jose. 

Long,  Susan Largo. 

Lowther,  Jennie,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Lucy,  Estelle  E Vallejo. 

Manley,  Ida  M San  Jose. 

Matlock,  Pearl  H San  Jose. 

Maxwell,  Rhoda Woodland. 

McCabe,  Bessie  C San  Jose. 

McCaig,  Mary  M Marysville. 

McCauley,  Lizzie  A Danville. 

McConnell,  Lizzie Parkfield. 

Mclsaac,  Flora  R Nicasio. 

McKeever,  Genevieve  M 

Haywards. 

McKenzie,  Lillie San  Jose. 

McMurtry,  Belle  S Los  Gatos. 

Meador,  Effie  E San  Jose. 

Miller,  Lilian  F San  Jose. 

Milroy,  M.  May San  Jose. 

Montgomery,  Bertie  .  .  .  .San  Jose. 
Morgan,  Lulu  V.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Morgan,  Virginia  E Auberry. 

Morris,  Muasette  R. .  .  .  .  Vacaville. 
Nicholson,  Margaret.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Nikirk,  Mabel  A San  Jose. 

Norton,  Jessie Wrights. 

Parker,  Alice  C Danville. 

Patriquin,  Jennie  A Parkfield. 

Patterson,  Eva  L Fresno. 

Pauly,  Leo  G Tehachapi. 

Perley,  Mabel . . Modesto. 

Philippi,  Carl  J Sacramento. 

Phillips,  Alice  E Bachelor. 

Porter,  Isabella  M.  .San  Francisco. 
Proops,  Rose  .  .  .Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Radke,  Jennie  B Santa  Cruz. 

Rainey,  Lessie  M San  Jose. 

Ralston,  Stella  H Placerville. 
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Redfield,  Grace Porterville. 

Richards,  M.  Emma. .  .  .San  Jose\ 

Robertson,  William San  Jose\ 

Rude,  Anna  E San  Jose. 

Scott,  E.  Mabel San  Jose\ 

Shartzer,  Callie  G. San  Jose\ 

Sinnott,  Annie  E- .  .Howland  Flat. 

Slater,  Clara  M Enterprise. 

Smith,  Helen  I Newcastle. 

Smith,  Jennie  D Vallejo. 

Snyder,  Mamie  A Evergreen. 

Spencer,  Wirt  D Eureka. 

Spreckels,  Agnes Alameda. 

Steinmetz,  Clara  C.  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Stewart,  Flora  A Cayucos. 

Stewart,  Flora  E Cayucos. 

Stewart,  Irene  M San  Jose\ 

St.  John,  Irma  J Malaga. 

Stockton,  Belle  E San  Jose\ 

Suzzallo,  Anthony  H. .  .  .San  Jose. 

Sweet,  Sarah  I Ferndale. 

Swett,  Helen Martinez. 

Swickard,  Olive San  Jose. 

Taylor,  M.  Elizabeth  .  .  .  .Jackson. 
Templeton,  Helena  G.  .Los  Gatos. 
Thompson,  Roberta  A. .  Redwood. 


Tindell,  Ella Lodi. 

Todd,  Lilla  I Stockton. 

Trescott,  Anna  W Oakland. 

Vennum,  Lillian  C San  Jose\ 

Waddell,  Gwendolyn  .Placerville. 

Ware,  Myrtle San  Jose\ 

Warning,  Harriet San  Jose\ 

Wasgatt,  Annie  M Selma. 

Washington,  E.  Ethel  .  .San  Jose\ 

Watts,  Samuel  G Iowa  Hill. 

Webb,  Anna  A Walnut  Creek. 

Webster,  M.  Angie Martinez. 

Weed,  Arthur  E Whittier. 

Whitehurst,  Susie  M. .  .  .San  Jose\ 

Wilber,  Lottie  M Mendocino. 

Wilber,  Mantie San  Jose. 

Williams,  Mattie  I.  .  .Sacramento. 

Wilson,  Emma  H San  Jose\ 

Wilson,  H.  May Eureka. 

Winchester,  Dawn  L.  .  .Columbia. 

Wolf,  Mary  A Santa  Clara. 

Woods,  Emma  E Sacramento. 

Wright,  Nellie  B San  Jose\ 

Young,  Alice  C Danville. 

Zane,  Rosetta  A Eureka. 

Zmudowski,  Mary.  .  . Watsonville. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Adams,  Grace  E. . .  .Bonnie  Doon. 

Adcock,  Annie  J Salinas. 

Albright,  Martha  Estrella. 

Allen,  Ada  J San  Jose. 

Alien,  Dorothy  L San  Jose. 

Allison,  Camille San  Jose. 

Alsanson,  Lucy  M Merced. 

Andrews,  Annie  C Hollister. 

Andrews,  Mary  S Santa  Clara. 

Applegate,  Elmer  I 

.  .San  Bernardino. 

Armstrong,  Lucy  M San  Jose\ 

Ashmore,  Florence  S. . .  .San  Jose\ 

Bailey,  Loraine  F San  Jose\ 

Baker,  Emily  L San  Jose. 

Baker,  Isabella  M San  Jose\ 

Baldwin,  Grace  M.  .  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Barker,  Lucy  A San  Jose\ 

Bates,  Susie  E Florin. 

Beaton,  Maude  L Sacramento. 
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Beebe,  Lulu  I Porterville. 

Behrns,  Anna  M Georgetown. 

Berdrow,  Bonnie San  Jose. 

Berreyesa,  Amelia    San  Jose\ 

Bertola,  Dominica Martinez. 

Bettannier,  Laura  .Redwood  City. 

Black,  Mabel  C Petaluma. 

Bliss,  Mary Camptonville. 

Boardman,  Clara  F Oakland. 

Boles,  Mary  M Newcastle. 

Boomhower,  Villa  E. .  .   Hollister. 

Borden,  Bessie  J Borden. 

Bose,  Carena  F Berryessa. 

Boswell,  Jennie  L Danville. 

Botto,  Annie  C.  .  .  .Redwood  City. 

Bradley,  Anne  M St.  Helena. 

Branstetter,  Maude.  ..  .Dunsmuir. 

Bronson,  Malwine  C Suisun. 

Buckley,  Beth Woodland.      , 

Burge,  Eugene  O Taylorsville. 
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Burkett,  Gertrude  ...  .St.  Helena. 

Burns,  Delia   San  Jose. 

Burns,  May  E San  Jose\ 

Bynon,  Rachel  C Birchville. 

Campbell,  Blanche San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Stella  R San  Jose\ 

Cardoza,  Ella  I Suiiol  Glen. 

Carson,  Ellard  W San  Jose. 

Castlio,  Otha  C San  Jose. 

Church,  Margaret  E Modesto. 

Clark,  Lelia  E San  Jose. 

Collins,  Gertrude  M.  .Santa  Cruz. 

Comstock,  Edna  F Oakland. 

Conner,  Lucy  A San  Jose. 

Considine,  Mary  A., San  Francisco. 

Cook,  Gertrude  E San  Jose. 

Cooney,  Agnes  C Santa  Cruz. 

Cooney,  Josephine  L.  .Santa  Cruz. 

Crow,  Joseph  W Hollister. 

Cutting,  Frank  H San  Jose\ 

Dal}%  John  S Antelope. 

Davis,  May  E St.  Helena. 

Dawson,  Bessie  J St.  Helena. 

Delahunty,  M.  Josephine 

Gibsonville. 

Dickenson,  Ruth Madera. 

Dickey,  Alice  H Ceres. 

Dowse,  Mabel  B San  Jose. 

Doyle,  Kate  E San  Jose. 

Dunham,  Addie  M San  Jose. 

Dwyer,  Pearl  E San  Jose. 

Earle,  Cornelia  B. .  San  Francisco. 
Ellis,  Evangeline  E.  .  .  .Fruitvale. 

Emigh,  Lydia  J Rio  Vista. 

Farney,  Julia  E San  Jose. 

Farrell,  Lizzie San  Jose. 

Farrell,  Mildred  I Petaluma. 

Ficklin,  Mirtharessa Exeter. 

Flanigan,  Mollie  E Eureka. 

Fleming,  Elizabeth Oakland. 

Ford,  Gertrude  M San  Jose. 

Forsyth,  Lucy  D Fruitvale. 

Freitas,  Annie  B Sierra  City. 

Garibaldi,  Jennie Merced. 

George,  Carrie College  Park. 

Giles,  Clara  L Ball's  Ferry. 

Gilliam,  Emma Madison. 

&      Gilmore,  Charles  C Ukiah. 

Glennan,  Florence,  Redwood  City. 
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Glidden,  Mary  L Mendocino. 

Grafe,  Lydia  E San  Jose\ 

Grey,  Harriet  E.  .  .  Redwood  City. 
Halsey,  Gertrude  E. .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Hammerly,  Lena  M Oakland. 

Harlan,  Lenore San  Jose. 

Harms,  Minnie  H.  .  .  .Pleasanton. 

Harrington,  Cora  G Oakland. 

Harris,  Nellie  A Sacramento. 

Heiken,  Hobart  W.  .  .  .Yuba  City. 

Hirsch,  Eva Ukiah. 

Holmes,  Elma  I San  Jose. 

Holmes,  Emily  M San  Jose. 

Hopkins,  M.  Elma.  .San  Andreas. 

Howie,  Carleton  E San  Jose. 

Hubbard,  Daisy  D Woodland. 

Hughson,  Edna  M Modesto. 

Hyde,  Alice  M Stockton. 

Hynding,  Cecelia.   Redwood  City. 

James,  Jennie  M San  Jose. 

Jamieson,  Jessie  McD 

San  Quentin. 

Jarman,  Kate San  Jose. 

Jeffreys,  Winifred  A San  Jose. 

Jenkin,  Annie  E San  Jose. 

Kell,  Julia  I San  Jose. 

Kell,  Margaret  E San  Jose. 

King,  Edith San  Jose. 

King,  Grace San  Jose. 

Kuck,  Bertha  M Menlo  Park. 

Kynaston,  Robert  K Burson. 

Lang,  Lilian  I Castroville. 

Larson,  Delphine  C 

West  Berkeley. 

Lauer,  Edna  L.  .  .Mountain  View. 

Lee,  Jean  R San  Jose. 

Levin,  R.  Anna.  .Mountain  View. 
Levings,  D.  Jeannette.  .  .San  Jose. 

Lewis,  Eleanor San  Diego. 

Lewis,  F.  DeLancey  . .  .  .San  Jose. 

Lindsey,  Lulu Brentwood. 

Little,  Fannie Sacramento. 

Lloyd,  Ina  E Saticoy. 

Lobenstein,  Emma   .Valley  Ford. 

Locke,  Mertice Lockeford. 

Loudon,  Marguerite  J.  .  .San  Jose. 

Lowrie,  Phcebe  N Irvington. 

Mahan,  David  J Blue  Lake. 

Main,  E.  June Los  Gatos. 
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Manseau,  Lizzie  A.  .  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Martin,  Vinnie San  Jose. 

McConnell,  Gertrude  P.  .Alameda. 

McKenzie,  Katie Lodi. 

Melvin,  Kate  A Fresno. 

Merriman,  May San  Jose\ 

Mess,  Lulu  B St.  Helena. 

Metzger,  Emanuel  E.  .  .Berryessa. 

Moore,  Dollie San  Jose. 

Mulligan,  Mamie  E Lincoln. 

Murplry,  Minnie  A San  Jose\ 

Myers,  Flora  E Malaga. 

Narvaez,  Ninpha  G 

New  Almaden. 

Nauman,  Etta  L San  Jose. 

Nichols,  Lydia San  Jose. 

Nicholson,  Joseph  W Madera. 

O'Brien,  Anna  M San  Jose\ 

Painter,  Olive  M Alameda. 

Parish,  Carrie Centreville. 

Parkison,  Susie  L lone. 

Penfield,  Eva  A San  Jose. 

Pepin,  Florence  I. .  .  .Clipper  Gap. 

Petersen,  Henry  C Bethany. 

Pfeiffenberger,  Aimee  M 

San  Jose. 

Phelps,  Abby  J Santa  Clara. 

Phelps,  Hattie  W Santa  Clara. 

Pieper,  Olga  A San  Jose. 

Plaskett,  May Yuba  City. 

Plumb,  Blanche  .......   San  Jose. 

Plumley,  Willard  O Byron. 

Pockman,  Mabel  F Yolo. 

Poole,  Ivy  D Colusa. 

Pratt,  Edith  M.  . Clipper  Gap. 

Pugh,  Florence  E Anderson. 

Rasmussen,  R.  Lena. Santa  Clara. 

Rice,  Fannie  B Willits. 

Rittinger,  Grace  J Auburn. 

Rosenthal,  Belle Merced. 

Ross,  Nettie  T Lockeford. 

Rucker,  Ethel  L Santa  Clara. 

Russell,  Alice  M Milpitas. 

Russell,  Eva  J San  Jose. 

Ryan,  M.  Elizabeth  .  .  .  .Sausalito. 
Salcido,  Lenore  C.  .San  Andreas. 

Sanford,  Evalyn  D. Vallejo. 

ak      Schoen,  Belle San  Jose. 


Schulz,  Anna.  .  .Carson  City,  Nev. 

Schwab,  Annie  L Iowa  Hill. 

Secrest,  Lily  G San  Jose\ 

Shannon,  Lulu  G Los  Gatos. 

Simons,  Abbie San  Jose\ 

Smart,  Antoinette Oakland. 

Smyth,  Irene  A Loomis. 

Sprague,  Anna  M Shasta. 

Stewart,  Helen  A Cayucos. 

Stewart,  Lizzie Martinez. 

Stewart,  Ralph  W.  .  .Downieville. 

Stocking,  Helen  W Agnews. 

Stoddard,  Edna  D Merced. 

Sund,  Ida  M Los  Gatos. 

Taylor,  Wm.  N !Pescadero. 

Thayer,  Delia  F Gilroy. 

Thomas,  Clara  F Madrone. 

Thomas,  Laura  A..  .  .Downieville. 

Thomas,  Mabel  W Sierra  City. 

Thompson,  Annie  H.  .  .  .San  Jose\ 

Thompson,  Frankie  L 

Santa  Clara. 

Thomson,  Vida  M Petaluma. 

Thorne,  Nellie  M Lafayette. 

Thorp,  Lulu Lodi. 

Trimingham,  Charlotte  F 

Sunol  Glen. 

Tuttle,  Mary  R San  Jose\ 

Tychson,  Annette  ...  .St.  Helena. 

Ulch,  Florence  B Ceres. 

Wagner,  Carlie  L San  Jose\ 

Waldo,  Lotta San  Jose\ 

Waldraff,  Emma  V San  Mateo. 

Warren,  Mary  E Hanford. 

Webb,  Abbie  M. .  .  .Walnut  Creek. 

Wells,  A.  Effie Ukiah. 

Wendt,  Wilhelmena  . .  .  .San  Jose\ 

White,  Jane  M Shandon. 

White,  Mallie  C San  Jose\ 

Whitehurst,  H.  Estelle.  .San  Jose. 

Wigmore,  Amy  E Milpitas. 

Wilber,  Maude  F San  Jose\ 

Willson,  Clara  E San  Jose\ 

Wilson,  Eldana  A Vallejo. 

Wilson,  Winnie Soquel. 

Wood,  Mabel  A San  Jose\ 

Yates,  Ivy  M Watson ville. 

York.  Pearl St.  Helena. 
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Abbott,  Mabel Woodland. 

Armstrong,  Ella Woodland. 

Ayer,  Helen  G Bodega. 

Bailey,  Fred  T San  Jose. 

Baird,  Benjamin  A Lodi. 

Bancroft,  Walter  G Auburn. 

Basse,  Emma San  Jose. 

Bassham,  Myrtle  A Fresno. 

Bean,  Jennie  L San  Jose. 

Bell,  M.  Stella Santa  Cruz. 

Benedix,  Frank  W Franklin. 

Berg,  Nellie  M Quincy. 

Bernhard,  Annie  E Fresno. 

Blin,  Emma  J Gonzales. 

Boden,  George  A Tehachapi. 

Bonney,  Ethelind  M 

Pacific  Grove. 

Booker,  Winifred  C.  .  .St.  Helena. 

Borden,  Thomas  E Borden. 

Bowers,  Edith  B San  Jose. 

Bowsher,  Mabel  G San  Jose. 

Broderick,  Elena Eureka. 

Bunker,  Fred  E Newman. 

Burchard,  Marcie  M San  Jose. 

Burns,  Ralph  E San  Jose. 

Buxton,  Florence  M San  Jose\ 

Caldwell,  Roberta  S San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Cynthia  C. .  .Red  Bluff. 

Campiglia,  Adalia  J San  Jose. 

Carolan,  Mary Menlo  Park. 

Casey,  Nellie  V Menlo  Park. 

Childs,  Blanche San  Jose. 

Claffey,  Anna  L San  Mateo. 

Clark,  Pearl  E Eureka. 

Clements,  Margaret Clements. 

Connelly,  Alice  B.  .San  Francisco. 
Coon,  Daisy  M.   . .  .   Ben  Lomond. 

Coon,  Emma Ben  Lomond. 

Coppock,  H.  Elizabeth.  .San  Jose. 

Corbin,  Laura  A San  Jose. 

Corpstein,  Susie  A 

Mountain  View. 

Cothran,  Berneice  G.  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Cottle,  Zoe  A San  Jose. 

Cox,  Delia  M San  Ramon. 

Cruse,  Grace  I Oakland. 

Cunan,  Nellie  I San  Jose. 


Curtin,  Kate  A San  Miguel. 

Cuthbertson,  Jessie  .  .Manchester. 

Daly,  Ysibel  I Gilroy. 

Davis,  S.  Frances San  Jose. 

Devoy,  L.  Maude Eureka. 

Devoy,  Zoe  H Eureka. 

Donahue,  Fred  L 

Mission  San  Jose. 

Dow,  Mildred  C San  Jose. 

Doyle,  Dettie San  Jose. 

Doyle,  Una  B Roseville. 

Dreman,  Edna  E Sacramento. 

Dudley,  Flora  H San  Jose. 

Dunham,  Charles  D San  Jose. 

Edwards,  Edith  V Evergreen. 

Ehlers,  Olga  M St.  Helena. 

Emerson,  May  R Alviso. 

Fablinger,  Sarah Saratoga. 

Fairchild,  Mamie  C Yreka. 

Falkenstine,  Mattie  .  .Rutherford. 

Fesenbeck,  Irma.    San  Jose. 

Floyd,  Selina  G Soulsbyville. 

Fouch,  Cora  S San  Jose. 

Fray,  Grace  E San  Jose. 

French,  C.  Rita Willows. 

Fry,  Blanche  H Oakland. 

Fullager,  Ida San  Jose. 

Gabel,  Elizabeth  .Knight's  Ferry. 

Gallison,  Miriam  I Mariposa. 

Garnett,  Ida  L Dixon. 

Garratt,  Florence  L San  Jose. 

Gass,  L.  Ara San  Jose. 

Gastrich,  Wm San  Jose. 

Gibson,  Daisy  M Palo  Alto. 

Gordon,  Gertrude Tulare. 

Gower,  Fannie  M Gait. 

Gray,  Katie  M Oakland. 

Greenlaw,  Edna  I. .  .  .Sacramento. 

Guilbert,  Josephine San  Jose\ 

Guinan,  Guy  J.  .Carson  City,  Nev. 
Gunnuldson,  Eva  R.   .Dutch  Flat. 

Haggerty,  Louise San  Jose\ 

Hall,  Bertha  L San  Jose. 

Hall,  Mabel  S Bloomfield. 

Hammond,  L.  Hortense,  San  Jose. 
Hardinge,  Harley  A.  .  .  .Vacaville.       ^$ 
Harris,  Iola  M Eureka.       j 
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Hart,  Estelle San  Jose. 

Harvey,  Emma  F Petaluma. 

Hawkins,  Effiel San  Jose. 

Heckle,  Alexandra Red  Bluff. 

Henderson,  Robert  D.  .  .San  Jose\ 

Hensley,  Etta  M Madera. 

Hewitt,  Grace  S Martinez. 

Holbrook,  Louise  A Oakdale. 

Hood,  Blanche San  Jose. 

Hopkins,  Minnie San  Jose\ 

Hopping,  Luella San  Jose. 

Howard,  Rubie San  Jose. 

Humphrey,  May  E San  Jose\ 

Hyde,  Edna  A San  Jose\ 

Jamison,  Beatrice  L San  Jose. 

Johnson,  Aurilla  M San  Jose. 

Johnston,  Elizabeth  M 

Pleasanton. 

Johnston,  Minnie San  Jose. 

Juth,  Emma  C San  Jose. 

Kane,  Winifred   Palo  Alto. 

Keating,  Lizzie  B Castroville. 

Kelly,  Lena  M Gonzales. 

Kelly,  Lizzie  S Gonzales. 

Kennedy,  Margaret  M. .  .San  Jose. 

Lambert,  Montie  N., Forest  Home. 

Lawler,  Etta  T.  .  .  .San  Francisco. 

Lawrence,  Jennie  A Alameda. 

Lawrence,  Ora  P Sonoma. 

Lenehan,  Maggie Menlo  Park. 

Lewis,  Mamie  M San  Jose. 

Lindsay,  Minnie Eureka. 

Lindsey,  Annie  E Brentwood. 

Litchfield,  Besse  M.  .  .Sebastopol. 

Lovell,  G.  Olivia Sacramento. 

Mackey,  Bessie  E San  Jose. 

Mahoney,  Mary  A Folsom. 

Mansfield,  Laura King  City. 

Mansfield,  Sallie King  City. 

Marion,  Martha  E Saratoga. 

McCabe,  Josie San  Jose. 

McCloskey,  Gertrude.  .  .Hollister. 

McCuaig,  Blanche Stockton. 

McFee,  M.  Mabel Armona. 

McGough,  Thomas  M.  .  Boonville. 

McKee,  Ella  J Livermore. 

McKnight,  Joseph  F Hoaglin. 

&      McNulty,  Mary  E.  .Phcenix,  Ariz. 
J       McQuaid,  Cyetta  J Oakville. 


Miller,  Evelyn San  Jose\ 

Miller,  Mabel  H Alameda. 

Miller,  Maude San  Jose\ 

Miramontes,  Marie  L.  B 

Redwood  City. 

Molfino,  Theresa  K Jackson. 

Montgomery,  Coralie  L.  San  Jose\ 

Morgan,  Millie Nevada  City. 

Morrell,  Mabel  L Livermore. 

Morshead,  Clara  A.  .Grass  Valley. 

Murphy,  Katie  B San  Joss. 

Myers,  Frank  S San  Jose. 

Myers,  Mignonette  D 

Santa  Clara. 

Naffziger,  Carrie  E.  .  Nevada  City. 
Naffziger,  Elizabeth .  Nevada  City. 

Ney,  Clara  B Sisson. 

Nichols,  Daisy  A Napa. 

Nichols,  Maude Napa. 

Noe,  Gertrude Woodland. 

Norris,  Jennie  L Oakland. 

Northup,  Grace ".  .San  Jose. 

O'Brien,  Edith San  Jose\ 

Parker,  Lizzie  D Colfax. 

Pfau,  Mabel San  Miguel. 

Philippi,  Louis  A.  .  .  .Sacramento. 

Pierce,  Gertrude Corralitos. 

Pimley,  Maude  M. .  .   Sacramento. 

Pitman,  Marie .  .  .San  Jose. 

Plummer,  Mabel ....  Grass  Valley. 
Power,  Frances  .  .  .    .Nevada  City. 

Prichard,  Mabel  E San  Jose. 

Pyle,  Belle  V San  Jose\  * 

Pyle,  Ethel  M San  Jose. 

Quilty,  Harriet  E San  Jose\ 

Quinlan,  Elizabeth San  Jose. 

Read,  Matie Napa. 

Reardon,  Catherine  E. .  .San  Jose. 

Reardon,  Lizzie  B San  Jose. 

Rice,  M.  Lena Eureka. 

Rice,  Margaret. .  .Arroyo  Grande. 
Robinson,  Gertrude  E 

Bridgeville. 

Rooker,  Feiametta  B. .  .  .San  Jose. 
Rose,  Louise  C. .  .Mountain  View. 

Sawtelle,  Mazie Roseville. 

Schau,  Julia  R.  . Benicia. 

Schroder,  Nellie  L San  Jose. 

Schultz,  Helene  C San  Jose. 
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Shaw,  Bess Sanger. 

Shepard,  Alice  M Clifton. 

Shields,  Annie  I 

Olympia,  Washington. 

Shields,  Mary  E 

Olympia,  Washington. 

Smith,  Edna  A Oakland. 

Smith,  Lynn Loyalton. 

Smith,  Maud  A Monterey. 

Steele,  Mae  S San  Jose. 

Stevenson,  Mamie  E. .  .  .San  Jose. 
Stirling,  Alice  J.  .  .Boulder  Creek. 
Sturtevant,  Hugh  F 

San  Leandro. 

Sullivan,  Annie  E Marysville. 

Sullivan,  Frances  E San  Jose. 

Sullivan,  Sophie Ukiah. 

Tanner,  Mabel  E Sutter  Creek. 

Taylor,  Nell San  Jose. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  J San  Jose. 


Thompson,  E.  Ruth  .  .  .  San  Jose. 
Thompson,  Gertrude  A..  .Eureka. 

Tindell,  Emma Lodi. 

Townsend,  Maude  I San  Jose. 

Tyrrell,  Morton  H Ferndale. 

Vivian,  M.  Catherine 

San  Leandro. 

Wagner,  Daisy  A San  Jose. 

Wagner,  Marguerite  M 

Coulterville. 

Wagner,  Nettie  E San  Jose. 

Warren,  Margaret  S 

Pacific  Grove. 

White,  Nettie San  Jose. 

Wilcoxen,  Bertha  B Salinas. 

Williams,  M.  Louise  .  .  .  .Concord. 

Wood,  Jessie  P San  Jose. 

Wright,  Kate  M San  Jose. 

Young,  Florence  E. . .  .Lompoc. 
Zent,  Ida  W ....Stella. 


Zoffman,  Christine  S Jolon. 

VISITING   TEACHERS. 

Barbree,  Annie Monterey  County. 

Bourns,  Thomas San  Mateo  County. 

Bush,  Ida State  of  Idaho. 

Carew,  Mary State  of  Wisconsin. 

Chamberlin,  Carrie  B State  of  Vermont. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  E.  A Placer  County. 

Ebe,  C.  Belle San  Joaquin  County. 

Grafe,  Ida  C Napa  County. 

Good,  Leander Orange  County. 

Meinecke,  Mamie Calaveras  County. 

Ozenberger,  Minnie Lake  County. 

Rhine,  Esther Contra  Costa  County. 

Robertson,  Susie   Plumas  County. 

Stark,  Effie ' Lake  County. 

Traugh,  Lemuel  G Modoc  County. 
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Adams,  Addie 

Cusack,  Stella 

Jayot,  Albert 

Bailey,  Laura 

Daggett,  Lee 

Jones,  Maud 

Bailey,  Sidney 

Damonte,  Gemma 

Joy,  Elodie  F. 

Bailey,  Robert 

Dennis,  Tessie 

Kleeberger,  Frank 

Baker,  Hollis 

Desimone,  Madeline 

Kenny,  Lizzie 

Barnes,  Genevieve 

DeVine,  Lizzie 

Kenny,  George 

Barr,  Marian 

Dorn,  Carl 

Kynaston,  Mary 

Barre,  Antoinette 

Drew,  Ruliff 

Langford,  Leo 

Bayle,  Lea 

Ducoing,  Eugene 

Lauderdale,  Amy 

Becker,  Vera 

Edgar,  Grace 

Lazier,  Mamie 

Bell,  Enid 

Ecker,  Edna 

Ledyard,  Maritza 

Bell,  Eric 

Ehrlich,  Rose 

Lee,  Elmer 

Bell,  Redward 

Elmore,  A.  G. 

Lenz,  Anna 

Blackmail,  Harold 

English,  Frank 

Lenz,  George 

Blanchard,  Sallie 

Field,  Clarence 

Lewis,  Morgan  Miles 

Boyles,  Minnie 

Fiest,  Elsa 

Louden,  Maude 

Branham,  Charlie 

Finigan,  Dollie 

Lowe,  Mamie 

Breeman,  John 

Finigan,  Constance 

Lowe,  Waldo 

Brown,  Mary 

Fray,  Fred 

Ludlow,  Lucile 

Bush,  Daisy 

Gabel,  Annie 

Lunimis,  Fred 

Buzzo,  Tom 

George,  Everett 

Lundy,  Sadie 

Caldwell,  Ethel 

Gorr,  Louis  L. 

Luther,  Bernice 

Caldwell,  Louise 

Gorr,  Agnes 

MacCabe,  Lizzie 

Cambers,  Dora 

Gorr,  Amy 

Madden,  Tom 

Carroll,  Mary 

Graeter,  Frankie 

Marten,  Bertha 

Carroll,  Nellie 

Graeter,  Marquam 

Marten,  Carl 

Carroll,  Annie 

Graham,  Herbert 

McLellan,  Irene 

Carson,  Mary 

Greame,  Millicent 

McFee,  Louise 

Chapin,  Harold  Addison 

Haas,  Caroline 

McGinley,  Nellie 

Childs,  Wallace 

Hader,  Leota 

McGraw,  Louise 

Childs,  Mabel 

Haggerty,  Louise 

McGraw,  Jessie 

Clark,  Gussie 

Hale,  Clarissa 

McGraw,  Cyril 

Clayton,  Edna 

Hall,  Myrtle 

McGraw,  Sydney 

Clevenger,  Violet 

Hall,  Lois  R. 

McKillip,  Jennie 

Clevenger,  Irena 

Hamil,  Earl 

McNary,  Anna 

Clevenger,  Ivan 

Hamilton,  Mae 

McNeil,  Florence 

Clifton,  Mabel 

Hart,  Nellie 

McQuaid,  Ethel 

Clifton,  Edna 

Hathaway,  Laura  F. 

McVey,  Isabella 

Collins,  Allen 

Haydock,  Clara 

Milledge,  Winnie 

Colombet,  Clemmie 

Heald,  Virgie 

Miller,  Marguerite 

Corkery,  Kittie 

Hill,  Adelia 

Milliken,  Estelle 

Corkery,  Mamie 

Hill,  Aureelia 

Murphy,  John 

Cornish,  Jessie 

Holden,  Gertrude 

Newman,  Minnie 

Courtright,  Frank 

Hughston,  Mamie 

Nickerson,  Mabel 

Craven,  Katie 

Ickes,  Maud 

Nikirk,  Frank 

0 

,      Cragin,  Ethel 

Jackson,  Clara 

Norton,  Josephine             : 

/ 

Cusack,  Mora 

Jayot,  Lillian 

Orcutt,  Geneva  S. 
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Pardoe,  Reuben 
Park,  Ethelred 
Park,  James 
Park,  La  Verge 
Parsons,  Augustus  T. 
Pascoe,  Ethel 
Patchett,  Emma 
Patterson,  Edith 
Payne,  Belle 
Phillips,  Walter 
Phillips,  Lucy 
Pickle,  Noble 
Putnam,  Ernestine 
Quivey,  Lillian 
Quivey,  Frank 
Rattan,  Georgia  H. 
Reeve,  Enid 
Reidy,  Florence  M. 
Reynolds,  Gladys 
Richards,  Charlie 
Richey,  Mabel 
Ritchie,  Agnes 
Rogers,  Maude 
Rosenthal,  Phyllis 
Ross,  Alice 
Ryley,  Annie  E. 


Salisbury,  Neva 
Schoof,  Percy 
Schroder,  Alvord 
Schmidt,  Maud 
Schmidt,  Fred 
Schultzberg,  George 
Schweyer,  lima 
Seig,  George 
Shelley,  Oswald 
Sievers,  Hulda 
Simpson,  Yale 
Simons,  Elmer 
Smith,  Delia 
Smith,  Bertha 
Smith,  Alice 
Smothers,  Perry 
Stock,  Clara 
Stocking,  Helen 
Summers,  Belle 
Swenson,  Carl 
Tennant,  Margaret 
Thwaits,  Thomas 
Thurston,  Mabel 
Tidball,  Grace  L. 
Timmons,  Lottie 
Tripp,  Chrestus 


Tupper,  Ralph 
Tureman,  Lottie 
Ulrice,  Walter  E. 
Unglish,  Ada 
Unglish,  J.  D. 
Van  Doren,  Iva 
Veit,  John 
Voss,  Frederick 
Voss,  Carlos 
Walton,  Olive 
Washington,  Claire 
Waterman,  Amy 
Weed,  Ida 
Wells,  Hortense 
West,  Letta 
West,  Chas. 
WTilliams,  Virginia 
Williams,  Bessie 
Williams,  Lillian 
Wilson,  Neva 
Wislocki,  Eric 
Wislocki,  Wilma 
Wright,  Hadley 
Wunderlich,  Lulu 
York,  Ethel 


Note. — Students  are  catalogued  in  those  classes  in  which  they  worked 
during  the  last  month  of  their  connection  with  the  school. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


354.  The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose  and  at  Los  Angeles,  and  any 
Normal  School  established  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  by  the  State,  shall  be  known  as  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  shall  each  have  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  follows: 
The  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
members  of  each  Board,  and  there  shall  be  five  members,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  five  years,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  pro- 
vided, that  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  office  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  shall  hold  office  until  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed;  provided,  that  no  appoint- 
ment made  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  term  of  more 
than  five  years,  and  the  Trustees  in  office  when  this  Act  takes  effect  shall 
become  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  located 
nearest  to  their  residences,  and  the  members  of  any  Board  of  Trustees, 
when  first  appointed  and  organized,  shall  classify  themselves  so  that  the 
term  of  one  Trustee  shall  expire  annually. 

1487.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  for  their  objects  the  education 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

1488.  The  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California. 

1489.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows: 
First — To  elect  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive  such  salary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Board. 

Second — To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  school. 

Third — To  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school,  and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutes. 

Fourth — To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture, 
stationery,  and  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Fifth — To  establish  and  maintain  training  or  model  schools,  and  require 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  to  teach  and  instruct  classes  therein. 

Sixth — To  elect  a  Principal  and  other  necessary  teachers,  fix  their 
salaries,  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

Seventh — To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  school. 

Eighth — To  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  money  received  from  tuition 
or  from  donations.  In  no  event  shall  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  or  received  from  tuition  or  donations,  be  paid  or 
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used  for  compensation  or  traveling  expenses  of  the  Trustees  of  the  school, 
except  when  attending  the  joint  meetings  provided  for  by  section  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  each  Trustee  attending  such  meetings  shall  receive 
the  same  mileage  as  is  allowed  by  law  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  for 
not  more  than  two  meetings  in  each  school  year. 

Ninth — To  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school. 

Tenth — To  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Eleventh — To  annually  report  to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  all  their 
transactions,  and  of  all  matters  pretaining  to  the  school. 

Twelfth — To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  principal  teacher's 
annual  report. 

Thirteenth — To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
is  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings  ; 
provided,  that  such  person  shall  have  at  least  thirty  days'  previous 
notice  of  such  contemplated  action,  and  shall,  if  he  asks  it,  be  heard  in 
his  own  defense. 

1490.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  must  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
year,  and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  when 
directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1491.  The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  must  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  must  give  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  special  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

1492.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  each  school  year,  alternately,  at 
the  different  State  Normal  Schools.  The  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at 
San  Jose\  and  thereafter  at  the  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  order  of 
their  organization.  At  such  meetings  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  : 

First — To  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  State  series  of  text-books  shall  be  used,  when 
published,  in  the  grades  and  classes  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

Second — To  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  standard 
for  graduation  from  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1494.  Every  person  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Normal  School  course 
must  be: 

First — Of  good  moral  character. 
Second — Of  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Third — Of  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be 
admitted  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  restriction. 

1495.  Teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grades 
may  be  admitted  from  the  State  at  large. 

1496.  Persons  resident  of  another  State  may  be  admitted  upon  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  Governor  or  Superintendent  of  Schools 
thereof.  & 

1497.  Every  person  making  application  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to       \ 
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the  Normal  School  must,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file 
with  the  Principal  of  the  school  a  declaration  that  he  enters  the  school 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  or  Territory 
where  the  applicant  resides. 

1501.  The  Principal  of  each  State  Normal  School  must  make  a 
detailed  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
pupils,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Board  may  require  or  he  may 
think  useful. 

1502.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  Normal  School,  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  may  grant  permission  to  the  Principal,  or  any  teacher  of 
such  school,  to  attend  any  County  Institute,  and  give  instruction  on 
subjects  relating  to  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1503.  First — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Normal  School, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may  issue  to  those  pupils  who 
worthily  complete  the  full  course  of  study  and  training  prescribed,  a 
diploma  of  graduation. 

Second — Said  diploma  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  a  grammar 
grade  certificate  from  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  in  the  State. 

Third — Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  recommenda- 
tion showing  that  the  holder  of  a  Normal  School  diploma  has  had  a 
successful  experience  of  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
subsequent  to  the  granting  of  such  diploma,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  document,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  showing  such  fact.  The  said  diploma, 
accompanied  by  said  document  of  the  State  Board  attached  thereto, 
shall  become  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
Primary  or  Grammar  School  in  the  State,  valid  until  such  time  as  the 
said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in  subdivision  thirteen  of 
section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  this  Code. 

Fourth — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document  referred  to 
in  subdivision  third  of  this  section  to  any  City,  City  and  County,  or 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  Superintendent  shall  record  the 
name  of  the  holder  thereof  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  his 
office,  and  the  holder  thereof  shall  thenceforth  be  absolved  from  the 
requirement  of  subdivision  first  of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  of  this  Code. 

'  Fifth — Said  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  Normal  School  in  this 
State,  when  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  granted  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  the  holder  thereof,  subsequent  to  receiv- 
ing said  diploma,  has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  State  University,  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  High  School  certificate  authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  School,  and  in  any  High  School  in 
this  State,  except  those  in  which  the  holder  would  be  required  to  teach 
languages  other  than  the  English. 

1504.  The  Boards  of  Trustees,  or  such  Trustees  as  attend  the  joint 
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meetings,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive 
such  compensation,  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  for  each  joint  meeting, 
as  the  Trustees  present  at  the  meeting  may  order  paid.  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  meetings  of 
the  Trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of 
any  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  or  the  text-books  to  be  adopted 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1505.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  visit  each  school 
from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management,  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  require  such  reports  as  he 
deems  proper  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  same. 

1507.  Bach  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  presentation  of 
the  order  aforesaid,  signed  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  the  Controller 
of  State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  any  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  appropriated 
and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Treasurer 
must  pay  such  warrants  on  presentation. 
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JAMES  H.  BUDD Governor. 

SAMUEL  T.  BLACK State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Board  of  the   School  at  San  Jose. 

HENRY  FRENCH  San  Jose\ 
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F.  ANGELL Stanford  University. 
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ROBT.  F.  PENNELL,  Secretary. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1896=97. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Tuesday,  September  i,  1896. 

Term  opens  Wednesday,  September  2,  1896. 

Term  closes  Friday,  January  29,  1897. 

Holiday  vacation,  December  19,  1896,  to  January  4,  1897,  both  inclusive. 


SECOND    TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday,  February  1,  1897. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  February  2,  1897. 

Term  closes  Thursdaj',  June  24,  1897. 

Mid-term  vacation,  April  9  to  April  19,  1897,  both  inclusive. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools,  at  a 
joint  meeting  held  April  10,  1894,  adopted  a  course  consisting  of  four 
years,  to  be  designated  First  Year,  Second  Year,  Third  Year,  and  Fourth 
Year.  The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  will  be  granted 
upon  completion  of  the  present  three  years'  course,  until  January,  1897. 
After  that  date,  diplomas  will  be  granted  only  upon  completion  of  the 
four  years'  course.  Students  who  enter  in  September,  1896,  must  take 
the  four  years'  course. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

1.  Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Normal 
Schools  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good 
moral  character  and  good  bodily  health. 

2.  Candidates  holding  any  one  of  the  following  credentials  may  be 
admitted  to  the  first  term  of  the  First  Year  without  examination: 

(a)  A  High  School  Diploma. 

(b)  A  Teacher's  Certificate  of  any  grade. 

(c)  A  County  Grammar  School  Diploma;  provided,  the  holder  is  one 
ranking  in  the  upper  half  of  those  receiving  Grammar  Grade  diplomas 
in  that  particular  year. 

id)  Applicants  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  also  be  admitted, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  when  they  present  certificates  or  diplo- 
mas equivalent  to  the  above.  Non-residents  of  California  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  thirty  dollars  per  year. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  either  term  (September  or  February),  applicants 
holding  none  of  the  above  credentials  may  be  admitted  upon  examina- 
tion. 

For  admission  to  the  first  term  of  the  First  Year,  applicants  are 
examined  in  grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling, 
reading  (with  diacritical  marking),  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

For  admission  to  higher  classes,  the  examination  is  made  upon  all 
preliminary  studies  and  all  the  studies  of  the  preceding  grades. 

None  are  admitted  to  the  final  year  of  the  course  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  this  year  will  be  examined  in 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  subjects. 

While  pupils  may  enter  any  class  for  which  they  are  qualified,  a  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  taking  the  full  elementary  course,  to 
secure  that  thoroughness  of  drill  necessary  to  the  skillful  teacher. 

To  enter  the  first  year  upon  examination,  a  degree  of  training  and 
scholarship  is  required  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the  best  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  Grammar  School  course  as  prescribed  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State. 
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Recommended  graduates  of  High  Schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
California  State  University  will  be  registered  in  the  third  year  of  the 
course.  Such  students  will  be  given  records  in  those  subjects  of  their 
High  School  work  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  the  Normal 
School  in  the  same  subjects,  and  will  take  an  irregular  program  cover- 
ing the  remaining  studies  of  the  course.  The  best  High  School  graduates 
should  complete  the  four  years'  course  in  about  two  years. 

4.  Pupils  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of  the 
school.  The  Faculty  have,  however,  power  to  suspend  this  rule  in  cases 
which,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  they  may  consider  exceptional. 
None  are,  under  any  circumstances,  adjnitted  to  the  work  of  the  final  year 
after  the  work  of  the  year  has  commenced,  as  none  are  graduated  who 
have  not  been  one  year  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

Examinations  for  admission  begin  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  days  desig- 
nated in  the  calendar,  at  which  time  all  new  pupils  must  present  them- 
selves. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  hold  a  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  in  good  health,  and  is  free  from 
defects  of  sight,  speech,  and  hearing. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  sign  the  following  declaration: 
"I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is  to  fit  myself 
for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Califor- 
nia" (or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  applicant  resides),  and  to 
make  a  deposit  of  five  doi^ars,  which  will  be  refunded  when  they 
leave,  if  clear  on  the  books  of  the  Librarian,  and  if  there  are  no  charges 
for  injury  to  reference  books,  building,  or  furniture. 

School  Work  and  Graduation. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  school,  each  pupil  is  given  a  folder,  upon 
which  his  standing  in  each  subject  is  recorded  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  and  guardians  will  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  advancement  of  those  under  their  charge  to 
examine  these  folders  and  ascertain  the  standing  attained. 

The  work  of  pupils,  as  indicated  by  frequent  oral  and  written  recita- 
tions, is  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  show  either  incapacity  or  unwill- 
ingness to  do  the  required  work,  pupils  are  assigned  to  lower  classes,  or 
are  dismissed  from  the  school. 

No  pupil  is  promoted  from  a  given  class  until  he  has  made  a  satisfac- 
tory record  in  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  State 
School  Law,  accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  Primary 
or  Grammar  School  of  the  State.  In  the  other  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  also,  teachers'  certificates  are  granted  upon  California 
Normal  School  diplomas. 

Graduates,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required  to  sign  the 
following  obligation  : 

1 '  I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  San  Jose*  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation,  and 
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once  a  year  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession  of  teaching; 
and  when  I  shall  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him,  with 
the  cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  reports  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my  diploma." 

Graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  State  University 
and  to  Stanford  University  on  their  diplomas,  and  in  the  subjects  studied 
in  those  institutions  are  accredited  with  the  amount  of  work  they  have 
done  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools.  Both  of  these  univer- 
sities have  provided  for  a  special  pedagogical  course. 

General  Suggestions. 

Pupils  preparing  to  enter  the  school  should  read  these  conditions  care- 
fully, and  should  study  with  great  attention  the  Course  of  Study.  From 
these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  accuracy,  what  class, 
and  what  term,  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
an  expense  of  about  ten  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  purposes  : 
An  herbarium  and  other  appliances  for  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology, 
chemical  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  laboratory  practice,  and  material 
for  manual  training. 

The  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  having  taken  a  general  course  of  read- 
ing before  entering  on  the  work  of  higher  classes  are  so  apparent,  that 
candidates  for  admission  to  classes  beyond  the  First  Year  will  be  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  what  standard  works  of  literature  they  have 
read.  The  result  of  this  examination  will  exert  a  strong  modifying 
influence  upon  the  final  acceptance  of  the  pupil,  and  his  assignment  to 
a  class  in  the  school. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Wish  to  Enter  the  School. 

i.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  complete  the  severe  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed unless  you  have  good  bodily  health,  and  having  this,  it  should 
in  no  case  be  jeopardized  by  attempting  to  practice  the  false  economy  of 
living  without  sufficient  or  suitable  food  or  necessary  comforts. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  pupil  can 
do  full  justice  to  school  work  and  his  own  bodily  health,  while  earning 
even  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  work  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  course  of  study  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
you  have  thoroughly  accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  difference 
between  the  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher  and  by  one  who  is  merely 
expecting  to  become  a  general  scholar. 

4.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.  There  will  be  no 
time  in  any  class,  especially  in  the  Senior  Class,  to  make  up  back  studies. 
Many  who  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes  fail  to  do  the  work  well, 
from  lack  of  elementary  training,  and  regret  not  having  begun  work  here 
in  lower  grades. 

5.  To  determine  your  own  fitness  for  admission  to  the  school,  ask,  and 
be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  questions: 
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(a)  Can  I  read  fluently  and  with  understanding  ?  Do  I  recognize  and 
can  I  use  properly  the  diacritical  marks  ? 

(b)  Am  I  a  good  speller  ? 

{c)  Can  I  write  rapidly  and  legibly  ? 

{d)  Am  I  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary  ? 

(e)  Do  I  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of  elementary  arithme- 
tic through  the  simple  problems  of  percentage,  and  am  I  skillful  in  their 
application  ?     Have  I  been  well  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic  ? 

(/")  Do  I  habitually  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  good  English  ?  Am  I 
familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  the  general  rules  for 
punctuation  ?  Can  I  analyze  correctly  an  ordinary  English  sentence, 
classify  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  their  office  and  construction  ? 

(g)  Have  I  a  mental  picture  of  each  continent,  so  that  I  can  see  clearly 
the  mountain  and  river  systems  ?  Can  I,  from  memory,  represent  these 
continents,  with  their  mountain  and  river  systems,  by  sketch-maps  or 
sand-models  ?  Can  I  locate  ten  important  cities  of  the  world,  and  give 
reasons  for  the  situation  of  each  ?  Can  I  locate  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  and  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  people  ?  Can  I  tell 
why  some  nations  lead  the  world  in  power,  civilization,  and  commerce, 
while  others  remain  insignificant-along  these  lines  of  development?  Can 
I  tell  the  characteristics  of  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
California  with  reference  to  climate,  productions,  and  occupations  ? 

These  questions  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  the  failures  of  appli- 
cants are  most  frequent.  If  you  have  been  a  careful  student  in  any  good 
Grammar  School,  and  have  completed  its  work,  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  all  these  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  is  the  work  for  which  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  not  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible. Every  negative  or  doubtful  answer  will  diminish  the  probability 
of  your  admission.  The  time  spent  on  more  advanced  studies  will  be 
of  little  value  to  you  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

6.  Obtain  a  letter  from  your  County  Superintendent,  if  possible,  nom- 
inating you  to  the  position.  This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  you 
require. 

7.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text-books 
you  have. 

8.  Come,  expecting  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly  ;  to  make  study 
your  first  and  only  aim  while  here  ;  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school.  If  you  cannot  come  with 
this  spirit,  or  if  you  lack  the  determination  to  carry  you  through  in  this 
spirit,  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  entering  a  Normal  School. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Expenses. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  classes  is  free  to  students  who  reside  in  Califor- 
nia. Board,  in  pleasant  private  families,  can  be  had  at  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  All  necessary  stationery  is  furnished,  and 
the  pupils  have  free  access  to  a  large  and  well-selected  library. 

Boarding. 

In  order  to  prevent  unpleasant  complications,  all  students  should 
consult  the  Committee  on  Boarding,  consisting  of  the  Principal,  Vice- 
Principal,  and  Preceptress,  before  engaging  board. 

Training  Department. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  well-organized  Training  Department,  and  in 
this  the  pupil-teachers  find  ample  opportunity  to  apply  practically  the 
instruction  received  in  methods  of  teaching  ;  and  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  are  required  to  demonstrate  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School 
their  ability  to  teach  well,  before  being  recommended  for  graduation. 

The  Training  Department  covers  nine  years  of  school  work,  thus 
affording  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  in  every  grade 
included  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Training  Department  building  contains  twenty-two  rooms,  which 
are  arranged  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  practice  teaching.  Bach  floor 
consists  of  a  general  assembly  and  study  hall,  from  which  open  recitation- 
rooms  adapted  to  the  various  lines  of  work  pursued.  '  In  each  assembly 
hall  is  a  large,  carefully  selected,  and  much  used  library. 

Pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Training  Department  are  admitted  to 
the  Normal  School,  but  the  Training  Department  is  in  no  sense  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  Normal.  Failure  to  pass  the  Normal  entrance 
examinations  is  hardly  evidence  of  fitness  to  enter  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Training  Department.  Those  who  are  admitted  under  such  circum- 
stances rarely  do  satisfactory  work.  Their  failures  are  along  special 
lines  and  they  need  special  instruction.  This  the  Training  Department 
is  not  intended  to  furnish.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  real  practice  teach- 
ing for  the  Normal  students,  and  to  give  its  own  pupils  a  symmetrical 
nine-year  educational  training. 

Tuition  in  the  Training  Department  is  twenty  dollars  per  year,  payable 
quarterly. 
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Library. 

A  library  of  over  six  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a  well-supplied 
school. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  school,  it  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected,  and 
consulted  hourly.  By  the  topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  use  and  favor,  the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate,  by 
reference  to  different  books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular 
book  to  master.  In  this  way,  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  one 
recitation  period  during  the  day  for  study.  Most  of  the  students  spend 
this  time  in  the  library  consulting  books  of  reference.  Additions  are 
made  annually.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals — literary,  scientific,  professional,  and  general — and  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  literature 
upon  subjects  that  are  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 

The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  the  books,  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  Librarian  and  an  Assistant. 

Museum. 

The  school  has  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  additions  are  constantly  being  received.  Ample  room  has  been  pro- 
vided for  storing  and  displaying  any  donations  made,  and  friends  of  the 
school  are  earnestly  solicited  to  aid  in  enlarging  the  collection. 

The  museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  is  made  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  culture  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  Regular 
instruction  is  given  to  classes,  by  the  Curator,  in  preparing  and  labeling 
specimens  for  study  with  the  microscope. 

Proper  acknowledgments  for  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection  are  made  in  the  Curator's  report. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories. 

By  the  liberal  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  past  year, 
the  school  has  been  reasonably  well  supplied  with  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus.  The  laboratories  have  been  enlarged  and  fitted  up  with 
tables  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  construction  for  individual  work. 
To  the  physical  laboratory  has  been  added  an  apparatus  room,  and  the 
chemical  laboratory  has  been  supplied  with  gas  chambers,  a  dark  room, 
and  scale  room. 

Manual  Training. 

Rooms  have  been  set  apart  and  tools  provided  for  a  course  in  Manual 
Training  continuous  through  the  Training  Department  and  Normal 
classes,  as  shown  in  the  "Course  of  Study."     This  work  has  passed  the 
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experimental  stage,  and  is  now  fully  incorporated  as  an  important  part 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  clay-modeling  room  is  furnished  with  tables  and  shelves  prepared 
especially  for  the  work,  and  with  a  number  of  plaster  of  Paris  models. 

The  wood-working  department  consists  of  three  adjoining  rooms — one 
for  storing  the  stock,  one  for  gluing,  turning,  finishing,  etc.,  and  one  (the 
regular  class-room)  fully  equipped  with  benches  and  tools  to  accommodate 
a  class  of  thirty-five.  There  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  tools,  benches, 
and  labeled  shelves  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  a  full  set  of  tools,  and  is  held  responsible  for  their  care 
and  arrangement. 

Order  is  made  an  essential  factor  in  manual  training;  all  of  the  work  is 
disciplinary.  The  elementary  work  in  mitering,  mortising,  dovetailing, 
etc.,  is  valuable  for  training  the  eye  and  hand,  but  the  chief  object  of  all 
manual  training  work  is  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The  true 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  skill  and  mental  power  acquired  by  the 
student,  and  not  in  finished  workmanship.  Making  things  in  systematic 
order  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 

Physical  Education. 

All  entering  students  are  required  to  attend  one  lecture  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  upon  those  points  in  hygiene  that  most  concern  general  health 
and  effective  power  for  study. 

Physical  exercise  is  compulsory  throughout  the  course,  but  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  A  large  hall  has  been  furnished  with 
necessary  apparatus,  and  students  are  given  such  exercises  in  light  and 
heavy  gymnastics  as  are  best  adapted  to  promote  their  symmetrical 
development.  A  systematic  course  of  outdoor  exercise  is  also  carried 
on  at  the  recess  period. 

The  students  are  arranged  in  divisions  on  the  parade-ground,  accord- 
ing to  physical  development  and  strength,  and  are  taught  by  other  more 
advanced  students  in  the  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of 
Physical  Education.  Instruction  is  given  by  the  teachers  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  in  the  matter  of  suitable  clothing  for  calisthenic 
drill. 

For  the  recess  work  of  the  young  women,  dresses  of  walking  length 
and  loose-fitting  waists  are  required.  The  Jenness-Miller  gymnastic 
costume,  or  one  similar,  is  required  for  the  regular  work. 

A  military  company  is  maintained  for  the  young  men  of  the  school. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  cap.  The  equivalent  of  one 
hour's  drill  per  week  for  three  years  is  required  of  the  company.  The 
commissioned  officers  are  selected  from  the  higher  classes. 

Lick  Observatory. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  each  graduating  class  has  a  standing  invitation  for  a 
special  night  at  the  Observatory. 
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Applications  for  Teachers. 

There  are  usually  connected  with  the  school,  or  in  correspondence 
with  the  Faculty,  persons  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  willing  to  accept 
situations  when  offered. 

All  letters  in  reference  to  teachers,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered, 
and  if  applications  are  definite  enough,  teachers  can  generally  be  sup- 
plied.    Applications  should  state  : 

1.  Male  or  female  teacher  required. 

2.  Grade  of  certificate  required. 

3.  Beginning  and  length  of  term. 

4.  Wages  and  price  of  board. 

5.  Route  of  travel,  and  approximate  expense  from  San  Francisco. 
The  work  under  this  head  is  all  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 

although  no  charge  is  made  to  either  trustees  or  teachers,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  the  effort  to  send  the  right  teacher  to  the  right  place. 

Discipline. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the  matter 
of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be  admitted,  who  have  well- 
formed,  correct  habits.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school,  and  young 
men  or  young  women  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  found  necessary  for  the  good 
working  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be  unhesitatingly 
dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  school.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to 
these  matters  ;  and  offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic  institution  might  be 
passed  over  lightly,  are  here  viewed  as  indicating  the  unfitness  of  the 
offender  for  taking  charge  of  and  training  the  children  of  the  State.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  pupils  are  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  school, 
or  are  even  dismissed,  when  no  very  serious  charges  are  brought  against 
them  ;  they  have  merely  convinced  us  that  they  are  not  suitable  persons 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

No  publicity  is  given  to  such  cases,  except  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  protect  the  school  from  false  accusations.  Nor  is  our  action  ever  taken 
with  a  view  of  punishing  the  offenders.  They  are  simply  permitted  to 
go  to  schools  where  they  or  their  parents  can  pay  for  the  work  of 
discipline.  The  State  can  afford  to  educate  for  teachers  only  those 
above  the  need  of  such  work. 

General  Remarks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Normal  School,  may  be  ready  to  advise  those  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  make  themselves  good  teachers  to  enter  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  school.  It  may  also,  in  all  kindness,  be  suggested  that  none  be 
recommended  who  are  not  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  fitted  for  the 
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profession.  The  fact  that  a  candidate  has  failed  at  an  examination  is, 
alone,  hardly  evidence  that  he  should  enter  a  Normal  School.  While  it 
is  our  aim,  by  faithful  effort,  to  fit  our  pupils  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
even  here  we  cannot  work  miracles,  and  there  are  those  of  whom  no 
amount  of  instruction,  and  no  thoroughness  of  training,  can  make  good 
teachers. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  spend 
as  much  of  their  unemployed  time  with  us  as  they  can  thus  use  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  They  will  be  made  welcome  for  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year.  Visiting  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  selected  courses 
of  work,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

CHAS.  W.  childs, 

Principal. 
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FOUR   YEARS'    COURSE   OF   STUDY 


(For  pupils  who  graduate  after  January,  1897.) 


FIRST    YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Language 

Composition  and  Word 
Analysis— 20 — 5. 

Composition— 20. 

Mathematics 

Algebra— 20— 5. 

Algeb  ra — 20 — 5. 

Science 

Botany— 20— 5. 

Zoology— 20— 5. 

Miscellaneous  .. 

Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling — 
20—5. 

Drawing — 20 — 5. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


SECOND    YEAR. 

Professional 

Psy  chol  ogy — 20— 5 . 

Language 

Reading — 20 — 5. 

Rhetoric— 20— 5. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic— 20— 5. 

Science 

Physiology— 20— 5. 

Chemistry— 20— 5. 

Miscellaneous  .. 

Manual  Training — 20—5. 

General  History— 20— 5. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 


THIRD    YEAR. 


Professional 

Pedagogy— 20— 5. 

Primary  Methods. 

Applied  Psychology. 

20—5. 

Language 

Grammar— 20 — 5. 

Literature— 20— 5. 

Mathematics 

Geometry— 20— 5. 

Chemistry— 10— 5.                                  Physics— 20— 5. 

Miscellaneous  .. 

English  History— 10— 5. 

•  Geometry— 20— 5. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 

fNoTE. — The  length  of  a  recitation  period  is  forty-five  minutes. 

The  first  number  refers  to  the  number  of  weeks  ;  the  second  to  the  number  of  hoars 
per  week. 
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FOURTH    YEAR. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Professional 

History  of  Education— 20— 5. 

Teaching — 20 — 5. 

Language 

Drawing  Methods— 10— 5. 
Literature— 10— 5. 

Psychology— 10— 5. 
School  Economics— 10— 5. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic  and  Methods — 10—5. 
Geography— to— 5. 

United  States  History 
and  Civics — 20—5. 

Science . 

Physics— 20— 5. 

Physical  Geography— 20— 5. 

Music  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  rules  pertaining  to  Course  of  Study  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools, 
in  joint  session  : 

1.  The  full  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  is  as  follows  : 
English.     (From  120  to  140  weeks.)     Subjects:   Grammar,   Compo- 
sition, Word  Analysis,  Literature,  Reading,  and  Rhetoric. 

Science.  (160 weeks.)  Subjects:  Botany,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Phys- 
ics, Geography,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  Geology  and  Astronomy 
optional  in  place  of  Chemistry. 

Mathematics,  (no  weeks.)  Subjects  :  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, and  Bookkeeping. 

Professional.  (From  120  to  130  weeks.)  Subjects:  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Pedagogy,  Practice  Teaching,  School  Law,  and 
School  Economy. 

Miscellaneous.  (100  to  140  weeks.)  Subjects:  Drawing,  Sloyd, 
Clay  Modeling,  Penmanship,  Music,  Physical  Culture,  History,  and 
Civics. 

2.  Pupils  who  make  a  satisfactory  record  in  all  the  studies  of  the 
regular,  or  four  years'  course,  either  upon  examination  or  by  class  work 
in  the  school,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school 
as  in  every  way  entitled  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  the  Diploma  of 
the  Schools ;  provided,  that  the  entire  fourth  year  must  be  passed  in 
the  school  giving  the  recommendation. 

3.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  year,  the  time  of  opening  and  closing 
of  terms,  the  arrangement  of  vacations,  the  time  of  graduation,  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  studies  in  the  prescribed  course,  shall  be  fixed  for 
each  school  by  its  local  Board  of  Trustees. 
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A  SHORT    COURSE. 

For  High  School  Graduates. 

A  course  of  half  the  full  time  has  been  arranged  for  graduates  of  High 
Schools  accredited  by  the  State  University.  Graduates  of  such  schools, 
and  undergraduates  recommended  in  more  than  one  year's  work,  may 
be  granted  standings  in  the  subjects  accredited  their  schools  by  the  State 
University,  under  the  following  conditions: 

First — The  applicant  must  be  individually  recommended  by  the  Prin- 
cipal in  the  subjects  in  which  exemption  is  granted. 

Seco7id — In  Science,  recommendations  must  be  accompanied  by  satis- 
factory laboratory  note-books,  containing  the  actual  notes  made  by  the 
applicant  in  the  laboratory  (not  copies),  and  certified  by  the  teacher. 

In  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology,  the  work  done  must  include 
examination  of  plants  and  animals,  and  their  organs  and  tissues.  In 
Zoology  and  Physiology  the  work  must  have  been  done  with  the  aid  of 
the  compound  microscope,  and  must  be  of  similar  character  to  that  out- 
lined in  the  course  of  study,  and  fairly  equivalent  in  amount  to  that 
done  in  the  Normal  School. 

The  part  of  the  course  from  which  exemption  is  not  granted  is  that 
more  strictly  professional  in  character,  consisting  of:  (i)  Psychology,  Ped- 
agogy and  the  general  principles  of  Teaching,  with  practice  in  the  Train- 
ing School;  (2)  Certain  portions  of  each  general  group  of  subjects,  from 
which  may  be  acquired  the  best  methods  of  study  and  teaching  those 
subjects  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Since,  in  some  of  the  subjects  named,  not  all  High  Schools  offer  ade- 
quate opportunity  as  an  offset  in  time,  pupils  exceptionally  proficient  in 
Knglish  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography,  Drawing,  01 
Manual  Training,  after  showing  by  class  work  for  one  half  term  profi- 
ciency, and  also  power  to  teach  the  subjects,  may  be  excused  from  the 
remainder  on  examination. 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  an  examination  in  any  subject 
when  the  work  offered  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  or  to  remand  the  student 
to  a  lower  class  when  subsequent  class  work  shows  preparation  to  have 
been  insufficient. 

Applicants  for  the  short  course  should  procure  our  "  High  School  Re- 
port Form  "  from  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  have  their  work  in  the 
High  School  properly  entered  in  said  form,  and  the  form  signed  by  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School.  This  form  should  be  filed  with  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

For  Holders  of   First  Grade  Certificates. 

Teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  from  any  county  in  California 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  shorten  their  course  to  such  an  extent 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  the  standings  on  their  certificates  and 
their  experience  in  teaching  will  justify.  Such  shortening  shall  not 
reduce  the  time  to  less  than  one  year  of  work  in  the  school. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  that  may  be  granted,  those 
required,  and  the  portions  of  required  work  that  may  be  passed  by 
examination  : 


May  be  Granted. 

Required. 

Portions  of  Re- 
quired    Work 
that    may    be 
Passed  by  Ex- 
amination. 

English 

Composition  & 
Word   Analy- 
sis (first  year, 
first  term)  ...20  weeks. 

Rhetoric 20  weeks. 

Literature 30  weeks. 

Reading 10  weeks. 

Composition 

(first  year,  2d 

term) 20  weeks. 

Grammar .20  weeks. 

Reading..   10  weeks. 

10  weeks. 

MATHEMATICS- 

Algebra 40  weeks. 

Geometry 30  weeks. 

Arithmetic 30  weeks. 

Geometry      for 

the        Public 

Schools 10  weeks. 

20  weeks. 

Botany 20  weeks. 

Zoology 20  weeks. 

Physiology 10  weeks. 

Chemistry 30  weeks. 

Physics 40  weeks. 

Physiology 10  weeks. 

Physical  Geog- 
raphy   20  weeks. 

10  weeks. 

history  and 
Geography  .. 

General        and 
English   His- 
tory  30  weeks. 

Civics ...io  weeks. 

Geography 10  weeks. 

United      States 
History 10  weeks. 

Drawing  and 

Manual 
Training 

Drawing 30  weeks. 

(first  year,  first  term.) 
(second  year,  first  term.) 

Drawing 20  weeks. 

Manual    Train- 
ing  _  20  weeks. 

10  weeks. 

10  weeks. 

General   Pro- 
fessional 
Studies....... 

Psychology 30  weeks. 

Pedagogy   ...   .20  weeks. 

Primary   Meth- 
ods   20  weeks. 

History  of  Edu- 
cation   20  weeks. 

School  of  Econ- 
omy  _.io  weeks. 

Practice  Teach, 
ing 20  weeks. 

Total  granted. 350  weeks. 

Total  required. 290  weeks. 

60  weeks. 

Note. — Three  hundred  and  twenty  weeks  of  work  is  the  greatest  amount  granted 
to  a  High  School  student. 
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COURSE   OF   STUDY,  IN  DETAIL. 


ENGLISH. 

The  course  in  English  aims  to  secure  a  correct  and  effective  use  of  the 
language,  and  to  give  a  proper  appreciation  of  literature.  Training  is 
given  in  Composition,  Word  Study,  Rhetoric,  Practical  Grammar,  and 
English  Literature.  Throughout  this  course,  attention  is  given  to  class 
writing  and  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  works  studied.  Collateral  read- 
ing supplements  the  class  work. 

The  following  is  the  course  pursued,  in  the  order  designated  : 

Composition  and  Word  Study. 

In  the  course  in  Composition,  etymology  and  the  principles  of  syntax, 
sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing  are  reviewed  in  con- 
nection with  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English  and  such  English  classics 
as  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  and 
Warner's  A-Hunti?ig  of  the  Deer.  Much  drill  is  given  in  writing  class 
papers,  thus  putting  these  principles  into  practice.  Letter-writing  and 
topical  outlining  are  begun  in  the  first  term  of  the  first  year.  Churck's 
Story  of  the  Iliad,  or  some  similar  work,  gives  suggestions  for  a  study 
of  mythology.  The  work  in  practical  composition  is  carried  on  in  the 
second  term,  in  connection  with  a  further  study  of  American  literature, 
including  such  authors  as  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Holmes. 

Rhetoric. 

The  second  term  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Rhetoric. 
Modern  English  prose-writers,  such  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Carlyle,  De 
Quincey,  and  Burke,  and  such  poets  as  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning,  are  studied  with  two  special  objects  in  view: 
first,  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  various  qualities  of  style  and  with 
the  different  kinds  of  discourse ;  second,  the  fuller  development  of  an 
appreciation  for  what  is  best  in  literature.  A  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  exposition  and  argumentation  prepares  the  way  for  an  expository  or 
argumentative  paper ;  and  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  for  a  review  of  some  prose  work  within  the  reach  of  the  critical 
power  of  the  student ;  such  papers  not  to  exceed  five  pages  in  length. 
In  addition  to  these,  frequent  class  papers  are  presented. 

Grammar. 

The  first  term  of  the  third  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  Grammar  and 
methods  of  teaching  it.  As  the  object  of  this  study  is,  first,  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  second,  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach 
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it  effectively,  such  methods  are  used  as  will  keep  these  ends  always  in 
view.  Definitions  and  principles  are  deduced  from  the  language  itself, 
rather  than  taken,  already  formulated,  from  text-books. 

Much  sentential  analysis  is  given  without  the  use  of  diagrams,  that 
the  student  may  form  the  habit  of  rapidly  and  critically  examining  the 
sentences  he  uses.  Only  such  properties  of  words  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  are  considered  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results ; 
others,  however  interesting,  being  left  for  consideration  elsewhere. 

A  careful  and  systematic  arrangement  of  material  is  made,  that  the 
future  teacher  may  know  just  what  he  wishes  to  teach  and  how  to 
approach  his  subject. 

Composition  work  is  continued  on  themes  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Literature  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  and  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  English  writers.  To  this  end  the  life  and  works  of 
authors  are  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  great  movements  of  English 
thought;  and  as  individual  work,  each  student  chooses  some  topic  for 
special  investigation  and  presents  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  a 
finished  paper. 

The  ten  weeks  of  Literature  in  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year 
supplements  the  work  of  the  preceding  twenty  weeks,  and  consists  of  a 
special  study  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  some  other  great  English  writer. 
An  effort  is  here  made  to  lead  the  student  to  consider,  in  a  more  scholarly 
way  than  heretofore,  the  style  and  character  of  an  author  and  his  rela- 
tion to  his  time.  A  critical  study  of  some  masterpiece  is  required  of 
each  member  of  the  class. 

Reading. 

The  work  in  Reading  includes  practice  in  correct  breathing  and  voice 
culture,  with  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  diacritical  marks.  A  careful 
study  of  the  principles  and  elements  of  expression  and  their  application 
to  the  different  styles  of  thought,  such  as  narrative,  descriptive,  didactic, 
humorous,  is  begun  here. 

The  pupil  is  expected  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  English  tongue,  and  their  markings,  and  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  his  own  vocabulary  correctly,  as  well  as  of  reading 
with  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation.  In  addition,  he  must  have  the  ability 
intelligently  to  interpret  and  express  ordinary  prose  and  poetry. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  thought  reading  and  training  of  concep- 
tion and  judgment,  to  be  varied  according  to  needs  of  individual  schools, 
and  to  development  and  application  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  emphasis,  inflection,  grouping,  and  expression  of  feeling,  and  their 
adaptation  to  younger  as  well  as  to  older  pupils. 

The  judgment  is  trained  in  selecting  the  vocal  drill  applicable  to  the 
prevailing  elements  of  expression  needed  in  different  reading  lessons. 

Special  study  is  also  given  to  the  delivery  of  oratorical  and  argumenta- 
tive discourse,  and  to  logical  analysis. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  the  State 
Normal  School  are  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
direct  study  of  nature,  and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  scientific  modes 
and  objects  of  research,  and  in  their  immense  contributions  to  human 
interests.  The  student  is  not  told  to  memorize  from  books  the  results  of 
other  people's  labor,  but  is  given  a  start  in  scientific  methods  of  work 
sufficient  to  render  the  records  in  these  books  intelligible  to  him,  and  to 
enable  him,  if  he  will,  to  become  himself  an  investigator,  and  thus  a 
contributor  to  human  progress.  It  is  felt  that  such  should  be  the  aims  of 
the  study  of  science  in  the  public  schools,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  fit 
Normal  School  graduates  to  be  good  teachers  of  elementary  science,  in 
this  true  sense,  and  thus  to  fill  the  greatest  gap  in  public  school  teaching. 

The  text-book  and  the  library  are  used  as  a  means  by  which  the  stu- 
dents may  extend  and  broaden  their  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  work  undertaken  in  the  laboratory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  making  a  wider  application  of  the  principles  and  laws  evolved 
in  the  discussions. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  with  reference  both  to  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  interdependence  of  the  subjects. 

Botany. 

The  work  in  Botany  varies  with  the  available  material.  The  class 
which  works  from  September  to  January  learns  more  about  fruits,  seeds, 
and  winter  buds;  the  next  class,  studying  from  February  to  June,  devotes 
more  time  to  the  classification  of  plants.  All  the  students  are  expected 
to  observe  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  germination  of  such 
typical  seeds  as  peas,  flaxseed,  castor-beans,  buckwheat,  and  corn.  The 
life-history  of  at  least  one  plant  must  be  traced  from  the  seed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  seed.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish,  upon  examina- 
tion, exogens  and  endogens.  They  must  be  able  to  determine  the  names 
of  easily  classified  plants  described  in  California  Flora. 

Facts  in  homology  and  their  significance  are  discussed  throughout  the 
course.  The  relations  between  plants  and  animals  are  observed.  A  few 
lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the  most 
important  forest  trees,  the  forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants  in 
world  building,  etc.  Parts  of  plants  are  daily  drawn.  Few  technical 
terms  are  learned,  and  these  only  when  they  are  daily  used. 

Zoology  and  Comparative  Physiology. 

Such  methods  are  pursued  in  the  direct  observational  study  of  animal 
structure  and  life  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation,  and  will  form  a  foundation  for  good  elementary  teaching  of 
the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  human  physi- 
ology, and  for  more  advanced  biological  study. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  ends,  observation,  comparison,  and  reason- 
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ing  from  observation  are  the  continual,  central  work  of  the  student. 
Typical  animals  are  observed,  first  as  to  their  external  features,  then — by 
simple  dissections  performed  chiefly  by  the  student,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher — as  to  their  internal  structure,  with  continual  reference  to 
the  functions  subserved  by  this  structure. 

Comparative  study  is  given  to  fundamental  functions  and  the  various 
modes  by  which  they  are  carried  out  in  different  animals.  Especially 
the  sources  of  the  energy  used  are  traced,  with  methods  of  eating,  breath- 
ing, and  circulation,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  capillary 
circulation  and  to  the  structure  and  action  of  the  heart.  The  action  of 
living  muscle  is  shown  experimentally  in  the  frog,  and  the  exact  applica- 
tion of  muscles ;  the  general  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  is  com- 
pared in  different  grades  of  animals.  The  cell  structure  of  animals  is 
observed  under  the  microscope,  and  differentiation  traced  progressively. 

Simple,  painless  experiments  upon  animals  show  many  of  the  functions 
in  connection  with  the  anatomical  studies.  The  animals  thus  observed 
are  selected  from  among  those  most  easily  collected  by  the  students,  or 
from  those  obtainable  in  the  markets;  in  addition,  museum  specimens 
are  freely  inspected.  The  life-history  and  development  of  two  or  more 
animals  are  watched  and  recorded  by  each  pupil. 

Drawing  is  a  constant  method  of  making  observations  definite.  Besides 
continual  use  of  the  lens  as  an  aid  to  the  eye,  the  pupils  are  instructed 
in  the  handling  of  the  compound  microscope,  so  far  as  to  use  it  freely  in 
the  class  as  an  instrument  of  investigation.  Pupils  are  taught  to  prepare 
by  simple  methods  permanent  microscope  mounts,  especially  of  certain 
insects  and  their  parts. 

While  the  animals  studied  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  conse- 
quent availability  of  living  specimens,  care  is  taken  to  study  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  orders,  thus  leading  naturally  to  a  view  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  to  a  recognition  of  probable  relationships, 
and  to  the  principles  of  classification.  Insects,  however,  receive  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  than  any  other  class,  partly  as  affording  excellent 
and  available  material  for  study,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  life-history  and  the  methods  of  exterminating 
o"rchard  and  farm  pests. 

An  excellent  library  is  consulted  after,  not  before,  personal  observa- 
tion, the  pupil  being  taught  how  to  consult  authorities  and  weigh  evi- 
dence. In  this  way  he  is  finally  led  to  some  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  great  biological  laws  that  have  been  established,  or  that  are  the 
present  focus  of  scientific  attention. 

Finally,  discussion  is  held  as  to  the  ways  of  adapting  similar  methods 
of  teaching  zoology  to  the  public  schools. 

Human  Physiology. 

Pupils  entering  the  Normal  School  are  supposed  to  have  pursued  the 
ordinary  Grammar  School  course  in  Physiology,  and  this  is  considered, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  at  the  Normal 
School,  where  objective  methods  are  used,  and  hygienic  and  sanitary 
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precautions  are  considered  in  a  broader  and  more  definite  way  than  usual, 
as  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  public  school  teachers. 

The  study  of  Zoology,  as  pursued  in  the  Normal  School,  is  required  as 
preliminary  to  the  course  in  Human  Physiology.  As  explained  under 
the  head  of  Zoology,  fundamental  physiological  functions  are  studied 
comparatively  by  observation  of  animals.  The  cell  structure  and  differ- 
entiation are  familiarized;  the  vertebrate  type  of  structure  is  compared 
with  others. 

Throughout  the  time  distinctively  assigned  to  Human  Physiology,  the 
same  methods  are  largely  followed.  Other  functions  are  studied  in  a 
similar  way,  and  all  are  carried  into  further  detail,  especially  as  a  basis 
for  practical  hygiene.  A  closer  study  of  the  cells  and  tissues  is  made, 
the  pupil  being  trained  to  use  higher  microscope  objectives  and  to 
prepare  some  of  the  easier  tissues  for  examination;  while  other  tissues 
and  the  histological  structure  of  organs  are  studied  by  means  of  a  col- 
lection of  permanent  microscopic  preparations.  Constant  use  is  made  of 
a  fine  Auzoux  human  model,  as  well  as  of  fresh  material  from  vertebrate 
and  other  animals.  These  observations  and  experiments  are  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  Martin's  Human  Body,  as  a  text-book. 

The  carefully  selected  books  and  periodicals  in  this  line,  belonging  to 
the  reference  library,  are  searched  and  discussed  upon  such  topics  as 
school  ventilation;  drainage  and  sewerage;  disinfection;  selection  and 
preparation  of  foods;  physical  training;  hygienic  dress;  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and  stimulants  and  narcotics  in 
general;  care  of  the  nervous  system;  the  special  needs  and  dangers  of 
children  of  school  age;  healthful  habits  of  study,  etc.  These  topics  are 
studied,  not  by  rote,  but  as  intelligent  deductions  from  the  physiological 
functions  experimentally  studied  and  clearly  conceived.  Pupils  are  put 
in  the  line  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  advances  in  sanitary 
science.  Practical  application  is  made  by  training  pupils  in  proper 
methods  of  breathing,  putting  them  in  turn  in  charge  of  the  ventilation 
of  their  class-room,  etc.,  while  habits  of  study,  sleep,  exercise,  and  dress 
are  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  established. 

Methods  of  making  the  elementary  teaching  of  Physiology  objective, 
interesting,  and  practical  are  also  considered;  also,  the  responsibilities 
of  teachers  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  school-rooms  and  hygienic 

care  of  their  pupils. 

Chemistry. 

The  work  in  Chemistry  consists  of  laboratory  work  by  the  student, 
followed  by  such  discussions  as  tend  to  induce  careful  experimentation, 
close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison,  and  scientific  induction  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.  As  a  secondary  result,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  student  will  acquire,  and  know  how  to  acquire,  much  interesting 
and  practical  knowledge  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of  life;  also,  be 
able  to  do,  and  to  direct,  experimental  work  of  the  same  sort  in  public 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  usual  course  in  elementary  chemistry,  such 
quantitative  experiments  as  the  following  are  performed  by  the  students: 
the  verification  of  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws,  the  determination  by  each 
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student  of  the  volume  of  hydrogen  set  free  by  one  gram  of  metal,  the 
weight  of  one  liter  of  several  of  the  common  gases,  and  the  molecular 
weights  of  a  few  substances. 

Recommended  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools,  wishing  to  be 
excused  from  part  or  all  of  the  course,  must  bring  their  original  note- 
books showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done. 

Physics. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  individual  laboratory  work,  the  pupils 
being  required  to  record  their  observations  and  deductions  in  a  labora- 
tory note  book.  These  exercises  are  followed  by  discussions  intended 
to  enable  the  student  to  correctly  interpret  the  statements  of  a  text- 
book, and  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  laboratory.  The  students  are 
taught  to  observe  carefully  and  accurately,  first,  that  the  faculties  may 
be  trained  to  exactness;  and  secondly,  that  the  mind  may  be  strength- 
ened and  stored  with  useful  knowledge.  They  are  taught,  also,  to  use 
the  hand  as  an  aid  to  the  mind  in  unfolding  the  laws  of  nature.  They 
are  taught  to  construct  apparatus  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  they  may 
learn  that  it  is  possible  with  the  means  at  hand  to  get  together  a  supply 
of  apparatus  that  will  illustrate,  fairly  well,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
physical  science  that"  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The 
primary  thought  in  the  course  in  Physics  is  to  prepare  pupils  to  illustrate 
with  suitable  experiments  in  the  Grammar  Schools  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  physical 
investigations;  secondly,  to  give  them  a  suitable  preparation  in  physics 
for  entering  upon  a  more  advanced  work  in  the  universities. 

Recommended  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools,  wishing  to  be 
excused  from  part  or  all  of  the  course  in  Physics,  must  present  their 
original  note  books  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done. 

Physical  Geography. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  comprising  Meteor- 
ology, Climatology,  a  limited  amount  of  Observational  Astronomy,  and 
Physiography;  and  it  is,  in  a  large  degree,  a  review  and  an  application 
of  all  the  other  sciences,  especially  Physics. 

Meteorology  is  studied  practically,  so  far  as  possible,  by  making  local 
observations  of  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind,  condition  of  the  sky,  rainfall,  etc.,  and  also  by  studying  the 
weather  maps  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Climatology  is  studied  by  observing  local  climate,  its  variations,  and 
the  accompanying  variations  in  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  apparent  path 
and  in  local  meteorological  conditions. 

Astronomy  is  studied  by  observing,  through  telescopes  made  by  the 
students,  the  various  kinds  and  motions  of  the  astronomical  bodies,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the  causes  of  the 
change  of  seasons  on  the  earth. 

Physiography  is  studied  objectively  by  observing  the  various  physical 
features  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  effects  of  erosion  on  the  surrounding 
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mountains,  the  formation  of  soils  and  stratified  rocks,  and  the  occurrence 
of  folded  and  tilted  strata  in  the  foothills.  Students  also  acquire  a  reason- 
able familiarity  with  the  more  common  rocks  and  minerals  of  California 
by  studying  a  large  collection  of  laboratory  specimens,  as  well  as  by  col- 
lecting for  investigation  such  rocks  and  minerals  as  abound  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

From  the  observation  work  indicated  above,  the  student  passes  to  the 
consideration  of  meteorological  conditions,  climate,  and  physiography 
of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Climatology  special  attention  is  given  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  the  interpretation  of  isothermal  lines;  to  the  origin  of  winds  and  the 
occurrence  of  wind-zones;  and  to  the  distribution  of  rainfall  as  affected 
by  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  position  of  mountain  chains. 

In  Physiography  special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin,  distribution, 
and  changes  occurring  in  continents,  mountains,  plains,  islands,  river- 
basins,  coast-lines,  etc.;  and  all  physical  features  are  considered  as 
dependent  upon,  and  resulting  from,  the  developing  systems  of  elevation 
that  make  up  continents. 

DRAWING   AND   MANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  materially  aided  by  the  training  of  the 
hand.  Recognizing  this  fact,  many  schools  have  introduced  Manual 
Training  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  Normal  School  should,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  of  an  educational  nature,  take  the  lead,  and  has, 
therefore,  adopted  the  following  plan  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training.  It  does  not  include  all  that  should  be  done  in  these  subjects, 
but  it  contains  all  that  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances. 

Pupils  wishing  to  enter  the  first  year  must  know  the  names  and  prop- 
erties of  the  simpler  geometric  plane  figures  and  solids.  They  must  be 
able  to  draw  these  figures  freehand  and  with  instruments ;  and  to  orna- 
ment them  symmetrically,  by  straight  lines,  curved  lines,  or  by  both. 

The  work  in  Drawing  for  the  first  term  consists  of  fifty  lessons  in  form 
study  and  the  drawing  of  objects  that  do  not  necessitate  a  knowledge  of 
perspective.  Shades  and  shadows  are  studied  on  the  objects  drawn. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  students  to  see,  and  to  give  a  fairly  correct  account 
of  what  they  have  seen. 

Fifty  lessons  in  clay  modeling  and  paper  and  cardboard  work  make  up 
the  work  in  Manual  Training  of  the  first  term. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  fifty  lessons  are  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  rudiments  of  perspective  and  their  practical  application 
in  drawing  objects  from  nature. 

Designing  and  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design,  of 
historical  ornament  and  of  color,  take  up  fifty  lessons  of  the  first  term  of 
the  second  school  year. 

The  work  in  Manual  Training  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  year 
involves  the  essential  principles  of  Sloyd,  joinery,  and  knife-work.  The 
first  lessons  are  on  the  care  and  use  of  tools  ;  such  as  the  plane,  rule, 
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gauge,  try-square,  knife,  saw,  mallet,  chisel,  steel  square,  bevel,  brace 
and  bit.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  line 
of  work  and  methods  of  teaching  the  same. 

The  latter  part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  making  elementary  apparatus 
for  illustrating  principles  of  physics,  etc.  These  ''home-made"  instru- 
ments can  be  made  at  little  expense,  and  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as, 
if  not  better  than,  more  expensive  instruments,  which  the  average 
student  and  teacher  would  be  unable  to  purchase. 

In  all  cases  students  are  required  to  work  from  drawings ;  only  occa- 
sionally is  the  model  used,  that  the  drawing  may  be  better  understood. 

Each  student,  before  completing  the  course,  is  expected  to  design,  draw, 
and  construct  some  "final"  piece  of  work  for  future  use  in  school. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  third  year,  illustrative  drawing  for  teachers 
of  primary  grades,  reviews  of  former  work,  and  methods  of  teaching 
drawing  are  given. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 

Psychology. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  fair  knowledge  of  psychology  in 
its  present  stage  of  development,  and  also  a  preparation  for  the  courses 
in  educational  theory  and  history.  The  main  topics  studied  are  the 
meaning,  problem,  methods  and  relations  of  psychology  ;  sensations  of 
touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight ;  perception  ;  memory ;  imagina- 
tion ;  association  ;  habit ;  attention  ;  instinct ;  feeling  ;  emotion  and  im- 
pulse ;  functions  of  conception  and  reasoning  ;  and  will.  A  well-equipped 
psychological  laboratory  will  permit  thorough  experimental  illustration 
and  demonstration  of  the  work  of  the  course.  The  text-books  will  be 
Ladd's  Primer  of  Psychology,  James's  Psychology,  and  Sanford's  Experi- 
mental Psychology. 

The  History  of  Education. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  civilization  is  studied  in  its  educational 
aspects,  with  special  reference  to  the  typical  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  social  ideals  which  have  been  directive  of  the  life,  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cation, of  nations,  and  with  the  express  end  of  understanding  the  typical 
features  of  the  existing  system  of  educational  practice  and  theory  ;  the 
educational  theories  of  representative  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
are  studied  comparatively,  and  as  stages  in  the  development  and  con- 
scious appreciation  of  the  basic  principles  and  ideals  of  education.  The 
text-books  will  be  Davidson's  Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals, 
and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

Pedagogy. 

Pedagogy  is  taught  as  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  The  first 
work  is  based  on  the  student's  knowledge  already  acquired  in  the  study 
of  Psychology,  especially  of  perception,  conception,  association,  memory, 
imagination,  instincts,  motives,  etc.  Then  are  taken  up  the  education 
of  the  feelings,  formation  of  habit,  character,  and  moral  training. 
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The  principles  of  culture  and  instruction  are  carefully  studied  and 
discussed. 

Observations  of  children  are  made  by  the  different  students,  and  the 
results  presented  to  the  class.  This  work  is  carried  on  further  in  con- 
nection with  the  Training  School. 

Pedagogical  literature  receives  considerable  attention.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  books  on  educational  subjects  are  assigned  for  reading, 
on  which  papers  are  prepared  and  offered  for  criticism. 

School  organization,  school  government,  and  school  instruction  are 
thoroughly  studied. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  is  acquired  largely  by  practice  in  the  Training 
School;  carefully  prepared  plans  of  work  are  required  of  all  student- 
teachers;  meetings  of  student-teachers  with  their  critics  are  held  each 
week.  In  addition  to  this,  they  all  meet  the  teacher  of  pedagogy  for 
lectures  and  discussion  of  school  work.     (See  Teaching.) 

It  is  the  intention  to  form  a  seminary  of  the  most  advanced  students 
for  advanced  work  and  original  investigation. 

Primary  Methods  as  Applied  Psychology. 

That  teachers  may  lead  the  child  to  observe  accurately,  that  they  may 
impart  systematic  instruction  in  regard  to  "number  leading  to  arithmetic, 
form  leading  to  geometry,  substance  leading  to  physics  and  chemistry, 
life  leading  to  natural  history,  environment  leading  to  history  and  soci- 
ology, and  communicatio?i  leading  to  language,  music,  and  art  generally," 
lessons  and  methods  are  given  in  the  following:  building  gifts,  tablets, 
rings,  sticks,  lentils,  bead-stringing,  folding,  cutting,  parquetry,  water- 
coloring,  drawing,  weaving,  sewing,  songs,  and  games. 

Purely  kindergarten  methods  are  not  given,  but  methods  which  are 
the  outgrowth  of  Pestalozzi-Froebelian  principles — methods  modified 
and  applicable  to  the  different  stages  in  a  child's  development. 

1.  Primary  Nu?nber  Methods. 

(a)  Incidental  number;  training  the  number  sense  by  kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupations,  observation  lessons,  reading,  spelling,  and  by 
means  of  plays  and  games. 

(b)  Objective  analytic  and  synthetic  study  of  numbers. 

(c)  Easy  fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  taught  objectivel}'. 

(d)  Importance  of  abstract  drills. 

(e)  Careful  consideration  of  division,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and 
addition  tables. 

(/)  Objective  work  in  dimensions,  size,  weight,  time,  money  value, 
and  measuring. 

(g)  Problem  making  by  children. 

2.  Pri?nary  Reading  Methods. 
Specific  principles:  (a)  Reading  is  talking  from   book;  (b)  The  eye, 

the  ear,  the  imagination,  and,  finally,  the  judgment  must  be  trained  in 
order  to  gain  and  to  impart  the  writer's  thoughts;  (c)  In  all  the  other 
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oral  recitations  in  school,  the  pupil  should  make  constant  application  of 
the  principles  developed  in  reading. 

The  grades  discussed  are  as  follows:  I.  Blackboard  and  Chart  Class: 
(a)  Script-reading — sentence  and  word  method,  tracing  and  writing;  (b) 
Print-reading — charts  and  books;  (c)  Vocal  drill  preparatory  to  phonetic 
analysis  and  correct  pronunciation;  (d)  Names  of  letters,  spelling  devices, 
simple  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and  capitals;  (e)  Teach  children 
to  read  as  they  should  talk.  2.  Exercises  in  First  and  Second  Readers: 
{a)  To  train  position  of  body,  breathing,  eye,  ear,  voice,  memory,  self- 
possession;  (6)  For  emphasis  and  feeling,  questioning  to  arouse  the 
imagination  and  emotions;  (c)  How  to  conduct  impromptu  reading  in 
supplementary  works,  and  how  to  consult  reference  and  library  books. 

3.  Primary  Language  Methods. 

Specific  principles:  [a)  With  young  children  language  is  learned  by 
imitation;  (6)  The  habits  formed  in  language  are  more  important  than 
the  knowledge  gained;  (c)  The  study  of  the  science  of  language  belongs 
to  the  years  of  judgment. 

The  necessity  for  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  emphasized,  and  also  the 
aims  to  be  reached — the  correct  use  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  the  increase 
of  that  vocabulary,  the  development  of  faculties  most  conspicuously 
active,  habits  of  logical  thought,  and  fluency  of  expression. 

Simple  science  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the  human  body, 
etc.,  games,  story-telling,  copying,  letter-writing,  dictation,  pictures,  and 
reproduction  of  descriptive  or  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  afford  ample 
material  for  this  work.  The  plan  is  to  be  adapted  to  Language  Lessons 
in  the  State  Series.  The  thought  is  also  emphasized  that  all  the  other 
recitations  conducted  in  schools  should,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  language 
lessons. 

4.  Primary  Geography  Methods. 

(a)  Home  lessons:  observation  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  within  sight; 
forms  of  land  and  water;  directions;  modeling  and  mapping  vicinity, 
with  study  of  map  language;  action  of  water  in  shaping  relief,  making 
soil,  etc. 

(&)  Globe  lessons:  shape  and  size  of  earth;  directions  on  globe;  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water;  climate. 

(c)  Transition  from  globe  to  map,  and  formation  of  general  concepts 
of  foreign  geography  through  pictures,  reading,  objects,  etc. 

(d)  Continent  lessons:  study  of  continents  as  to  relative  position  and 
size;  coast-line;  mountains;  river-systems;  lakes;  climate;  productions; 
people;  principal  cities,  and  interesting  localities. 

(e)  Study  of  California. 

Model  lessons,  with  reports  and  written  plans,  and  observation  in  the 
Training  Department,  form  an  important  part  of  this  work  throughout 
the  course;  with  the  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  children,  their  interests 
and  capabilities,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true  method  work. 
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Scientific  Temperance  Instruction. 

1.  During  the  course  in  Physiology  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  in  general  are  studied  in  connection  with  those 
structures  and  functions  affected.  Particular  effort  is  made  to  have  this 
study  accurate  and  sound,  based  on  the  latest  and  most  thorough 
research,  thus  avoiding  those  unsubstantiated  popular  statements  that 
often  make  the  study  of  Temperance  in  schools  the  reverse  of  scientific, 
and  therefore  finally  react  against  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

2.  As  a  part  of  the  professional  training,  methods  are  given  for  the 
use  of  scientific  temperance  instruction  as  material  for  elementary  com- 
position, supplementary  reading,  and  primary  science  observation  work. 

3.  In  the  last  year  this  topic  is  presented  among  those  from  which 
pupils  select  themes  for  written  papers. 

Teaching. 

In  the  Training  Department,  Normal  pupils  find  opportunity  to  apply 
practically  as  far  as  possible  the  instruction  received  in  Psychology, 
Pedagogy,  and  Methods.  Every  pupil  teaches  at  least  four  different 
subjects  in  four  different  grades,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
experienced  critic  teachers. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  lesson  plans,  that  pupils 
may  form  the  habit  of  thoughtful  preparation.  In  the  primary  grades, 
and  where  a  pupil  shows  weakness  in  outlining  work,  these  plans  are 
required  daily.  At  the  close  of  each  ten  weeks,  written  reports  are 
handed  in,  as  follows: 

First — A  careful  summary  of  the  work  accomplished,  to  be  in  turn 
inspected  by  the  next  teacher  of  the  class,  that  the  work  for  the  year  may 
be  uniform  and  systematic. 

Second — Studies  of  representative  types  of  children  reported  upon  in 
both  essay  and  tabulated  form. 

Third — Pupils'  records  in  the  several  subjects,  for  inspection  by  parents 
or  guardians. 

These  reports  should  be  used  in  case  of  transfer  to  Other  schools. 

Once  a  week,  teachers'  meetings  are  held,  when  all  the  pupils  working 
in  one  department  meet  with  the  critic  teacher  in  charge  to  discuss 
lessons,  plans,  methods,  and  children.  Habits  of  neatness,  order,  and 
promptness  in  every  detail  of  school  work  are  insisted  upon,  and  every 
opportunity  for  individuality  in  class  management  and  broad  application 
of  method  is  given.  The  critic  teacher  is  ready  not  to  narrow,  but  to  aid 
and  strengthen  the  work  as  help  is  needed. 

At  another  weekly  meeting  all  the  pupil-teachers  meet  with  the  critic 
teachers  of  the  Training  Department  to  discuss  general  questions  of 
discipline,  methods,  and  child  study.  From  the  first,  pupil-teachers  are 
made  to  feel  that  the  best  element  in  teaching  is  a  sympathetic  relation 
between  teacher  and  child  ;  that  the  most  interesting  and  important  part 
of  their  work  is  the  study  of  the  children  under  their  care  ;  that  children 
must   be   treated   as   individuals   whose   lives,    mentally,   morally,   and 
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physically,  must  be  closely  studied  if  they  would  secure  a  well-balanced 
development. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Geometry. 

The  intention  is  to  present  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  students 
may  be  prepared  to  teach  elementary  Geometry  in  the  Grammar  grades. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  country  schools,  in  connection  with  the  arith- 
metic, some  time  may  profitably  be  spent  on  simple  constructive  geome- 
try. The  following  schedule  gives  briefly  the  main  ideas  of  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  this  school,  the  students  being  taught  to  remodel  and 
adapt  this  to  the  needs  of  the  Grammar  Schools  : 

In  the  first  part  of  the  seventh  term,  the  simple  constructions  in 
geometrical  drawing  are  performed  and  explained.  The  use  of  com- 
passes and  protractor  is  taught.  The  pupils  are  led,  in  this  constructive 
work,  to  discover  many  of  the  truths  which  they  afterwards  demonstrate  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  distinction  is  carefully  drawn  between  absolute 
demonstration  and  inferences  drawn  from  measurements. 

In  plane  surveying  the  students  work  the  following  problems  in  the 
field  :  to  measure  an  impassable  line,  to  measure  the  distance  to  an  inac- 
cessible point,  and  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible 
points.  The  angles  are  taken  with  home-made  surveying  instruments, 
and  the  triangles  are  solved  by  drawing  to  scale,  by  the  law  of  similar 
triangles,  or  by  the  law  of  sines,  using  the  table  of  natural  sines.  Con- 
stant attention  is  given  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  to  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  term  and  in  the  eighth  term,  the  work 
done  is  the  equivalent  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry.  The  students  are 
led  by  questioning  to  discover  the  principal  truths  in  regard  to  parallels, 
angles,  triangles,  parallelograms,  circles,  etc.,  and  to  give  original 
demonstrations  of  the  theorems  which  they  state. 

Arithmetic. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  whole  numbers,  decimals,  and  fractions ;  in  the  principles  of 
percentage  and  their  application  to  profit  and  loss,  simple  interest,  and 
the  simple  cases  of  commission;  in  mensuration  of  rectangular  surfaces 
and  solids;  and  in  involution  and  evolution  of  small  numbers  by  inspec- 
tion. The  examples  given  are  to  be  solved  and  explained  in  a  logical 
way.  Merely  the  answer  or  a  solution  according  to  some  rule  will  not 
suffice. 

During  the  third  term,  a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  the  essentials  of 
arithmetic.  The  aim  is  to  inspire  thought,  and  to  cultivate  skill,  rapid- 
ity, and  accuracy. 

During  the  seventh  term,  the  work  is  extended  by  giving  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult  problems  in  the  subjects  studied  in  the  preceding  term. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  term  is  spent  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools. 
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Algebra. 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  algebra  in  the  Normal 
School  curriculum,  careful  discrimination  is  made;  complicated  algebraic 
forms  are  omitted,  and  thorough  drill  is  given  only  in  simple  work  illus- 
trative of  principles. 

While  the  ordinary  elementary  text-books  on  algebra  represent  about 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  lines,  the  more  complicated  examples 
and  problems  are  exchanged  for  a  larger  number  of  simpler  and  more 
typical  exercises,  this  work  being  considered  much  more  valuable  for  the 
public  schools,  and,  indeed,  for  any  limited  course  in  algebra. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

History  and  geography,  depending  as  they  do  upon  each  other,  must 
be  studied  and  taught  together;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  all  through  the 
course  that  whether  the  work  bears  the  name  of  geography  or  of  history, 
the  two  are  pursued  as  one  study. 

Geography. 

All  the  work  in  geography  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  natural  science, 
and  shows  how  to  connect  the  actual  observations  of  nature  with  the 
study  of  books,  pictures,  maps,  and  other  practical  apparatus.  The 
special  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  students  the  ability  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge for  themselves,  and  to  use  that  knowledge  correctly. 

The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  a  typical  continent,  which  is  after- 
wards used  continually  as  a  unit  of  comparison  in  the  study  of  the  other 
continents.  The  most  prominent  natural  divisions  are  studied  and  the 
political  divisions  discussed  comparatively.  Sand,  outline,  and  profile 
maps  are  used  throughout.  Students  are  led  by  careful  observation  and 
research  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  climate,  and  animal, 
vegetable,  and  human  life.  Under  human  life,  races,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, education,  religion,  and  governments  are  studied  in  a  simple  and 
general  way,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  may  be  gained.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
commerce,  transportation,  and  travel. 

General  History. 

Twenty  weeks  is  devoted  to  general  history,  including  ancient  and 
mediaeval,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  govern- 
ments and  civilization.  An  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
to  instill  a  love  of  original  research,  and  to  train  the  judgment  to  independ- 
ence of  thought,  instead  of  requiring  a  mere  memorizing  of  the  text. 

In  a  similar  way  ten  weeks  is  given  to  contemporary  modern  European 
history,  with  England  as  the  basis  or  central  thought. 
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United  States  History  and  Civics. 

United  States  history  is  introduced  by  a  short  review  of  general 
European  history  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  preliminary  to  periods  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the  state  of  learning  and 
invention  and  as  to  the  systems  of  government. 

A  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  ; 
but  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  colonial  period,  including  the 
growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency  toward 
union  in  the  colonies,  down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  careful  reading  and 
discussion  of  both  these  documents. 

No  great  length  of  time  is  spent  on  the  details  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Special  study  of  1 781-1789,  as  a  critical  period,  is  made,  and  the 
Constitution  is  carefully  studied  as  to  its  origin  and  prominent  original 
features — other  important  features  to  be  developed  in  the  administra- 
tions as  constitutional  questions  arise. 

The  period  of  administrations  includes  the  following  : 

(a)  The  workings  of  government  under  the  new  constitutional  law. 

(&)  Rise,  progress,  and  transformation  of  great  political  parties  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  and  any  conspicuous  political  issue  in  each 
Presidential  campaign. 

{C)  The  development  of  the  slave  power  and  rise  of  anti-slavery  ideas, 
culminating  in  sectional  hostility  and  civil  war. 

(d)  Physical  causes  of  this  sectional  hostility. 

(<?)  Conspicuous  acts  of  Executive,  Congress,  and  Judiciary  during 
each  administration,  and  condition  of  the  national  debt. 

(f)  The  tariff  question,  and  progress  of  invention  as  related  to  mate- 
rial progress  of  United  States.  Study  of  financial  policy  of  United 
States. 

{g)  Military  inventions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  military  acad- 
emies as  related  to  scientific  warfare. 

{h)  Progress  of  education. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  United  States  history,  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  following  topics  :  The  nature,  theory,  and  necessity  of 
government ;  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  citizenship  ;  a 
comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  government ;  viz.,  those  of  the  city, 
county,  state,  and  nation.  A  special  study  of  the  governmental  affairs 
of  some  city  in  California. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the  actual 
tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all  drill  in 
singing  and  voice  culture. 
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The  work  in  music  for  the  four  years  is  as  follows: 

First  Year. — Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D, 
and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Second  Year. — Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys,  theory 
reviews,  and  transposition. 

Third  Year. — Methods  and  Pedagogical  work.  Sight  reading  in  music 
of  higher  grades. 

Fourth  Year. — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems.  Solo  and  quartet 
singing.     Study  of  minor  and  chromatic  scales,  and  reviews. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  progressive  teacher  should  have  accurate  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  of  Physical  Education,  in  order  that  his  efforts  in  the  physical 
training  of  the  child  may  be  directed  toward  the  promotion  of  self- 
activity  and  the  proper  control  of  nervous  energy.  To  this  end  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  work  is  pursued: 

Upon  the  admission  of  students  to  the  school,  some  important  physical 
measurements  are  taken,  the  eyes  and  other  organs  of  special  sense  are 
tested,  and  defects  are  noted.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  is  used  as  a 
basis  of  advice  to  individual  students  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
health  and  promoting  symmetrical  development.  Exercises  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  individual  according  to  his  needs,  and  no  student  is 
graduated  from  the  school  until  his  physique  and  bodily  health  are  such 
as  will  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher  easily  and  creditably. 

Class  and  individual  exercises,  with  methods,  are  given  in  calisthenics, 
health  and  medical  gymnastics — with  and  without  apparatus — and  in 
light  and  heavy  gymnastics.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of 
developing  and  other  apparatus. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  special  physiology  of  exercise,  the  history  of 
physical  training,  the  various  systems  of  physical  culture,  and  other 
subjects  in  this  line  of  work. 

At  least  twenty  weeks  of  special  study  is  devoted  to  the  work  outlined 
above.  Though  some  class  work  is  necessarily  done,  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  student  are  the  special  aims.  When  released 
from  class  drill,  the  student  is  required  to  continue  exercise  for  self- 
development  until  graduation. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


The  following  Course  of  Study  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  San  Jose"  Normal  School ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  its  adaptability  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has  been 
kept  constantly  in  mind.  All  of  this  course  is  now  in  actual  operation — 
much  of  it  has  been  tried  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  nothing  introduced  here  that  cannot  be  carried  out  in  sub- 
stance in  every  country  school  by  the  able  and  efficient  teacher.  Such  a 
teacher  will  know  that  a  course  of  study  is  not  a  set  of  iron-clad  rules, 
but  an  outline  of  work  to  be  followed  in  spirit  but  varied  in  the  letter, 
according  to  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  the  individual  school. 
It  is  realized  that  the  conditions  here  are  not  what  they  are  in  the 
country  schools,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  best  course  for  us  is  that 
which  is  the  best  for  the  public  schools.  If  our  facilities  here  chance  to 
be  better  than  in  some  of  the  country  schools,  we  desire  to  utilize  them, 
not  by  doing  work  unsuitable  to  the  common  school,  but  by  carrying  out 
more  perfectly  the  best  plan  that  California  teachers  can  prepare. 

We  send  this  out,  therefore,  to  the  teachers  and  superintendents,  ask- 
ing for  suggestions  and  criticisms,  in  order  that  we  may  revise  this  course 
and  make  it  the  ideal  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State. 

The  first  impressions  of  many  may  be  that  the  work  here  indicated  is 
too  heavy;  but  careful  attention  to  the  amount  cut  out  of  the  old  schedule, 
especially  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  will  show  that  no  more  time  is 
needed  than  formerly.  More  important  than  the  omissions  is  the  mutual 
helpfulness  of  the  various  lines  of  study.  The  observation  lessons  in 
nature  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  language  work — the  language  exercises 
are  the  review  of  the  observation  lessons. 

The  child  is  drilled  in  the  spelling  and  the  use  of  each  new  word  as  he 
meets  it.  In  fact,  spelling,  pronunciation,  good  writing,  and  neat  work 
are  required  in  every  exercise.  Drawing  and  modeling  are  only  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ideas  obtained  in  the  observation  lessons  and 
in  the  study  of  geography. 

Text-Books. 

As  the  State  text-books  are  of  necessity  the  basis  of  work  in  all  sub- 
jects to  which  they  apply,  no  special  reference  is  made  to  them.  On 
other  subjects,  books  that  have  been  found  helpful  have  been  suggested. 

In  the  line  of  history,  geography,  and  literature,  the  list  of  reading 
books  should  be  limited  in  practice  only  by  the  cost  and  the  opportunity 
of  selection. 
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Observation  Lessons  in  Natural  Science. 

This  work  is  considered  very  important  in  developing  the  observing 
powers,  in  teaching  useful  knowledge,  and  in  furnishing  ideas  the  ex- 
pression of  which  creates  the  need  for  greater  powers  in  language.  The 
old  style  language  frequently  failed,  because  the  attempt  was  made  to 
develop  the  child's  power  of  expression  faster  than  his  stock  of  ideas 
needing  expression. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  primary  school."  For  this  reason  suitable 
collections  of  seeds,  plants,  leaves,  flowers,  woods,  rocks,  fabrics,  and 
substances  should  be  made  and  labeled  by  the  children  ;  in  connection 
with  observations  and  descriptions  of  insects  and  animals.  In  all  these 
observations,  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  animal  observed  to  be  respected. 

Observation  records  should  be  made  and  kept.  One  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  following  weather  report,  to  be  filled  out  daily 
by  children  in  the  first  four  grades  : 

Weather  Report. 


Season.                 Day. 

Date.                    Sky. 

Wind. 

Temperature. 

Spring. 
Spring. 
Spring. 

Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 

May  14. 
May  15. 
May  16. 

Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

South. 
West. 
North. 

63° 
6i° 

6o° 

In  the  higher  grades,  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the  teacher  who  has 
never  before  tried  will  be  astonished  at  the  apparatus  that  can  be  made 
from  common  utensils,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  for  special 
materials.  More  astonishing  still  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  children, 
and  the  thought  and  skill  developed  in  them  by  the  observational  study 
of  these  subjects. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  work  had  better  be  entirely  omitted 
than  to  deteriorate  into  text-book  study.  Very  frequently  the  pouring 
out  of  information  by  the  teacher  under  the  misnomer  of  "oral  instruc- 
tion" is  equally  as  bad  as  cramming  text-books.  After  the  child  is 
started  by  observing  nature,  text-books  and  lectures  have  their  useful 

place. 

Arithmetic. 

In  the  regular  work  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  restriction  of  the 
problems  to  small  numbers.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School  constantly  fail  in  problems  containing  numbers  of  one  figure 
each. 

The  failure  may  partly  be  due  to  lack  of  thorough  drill  with  such  small 
numbers  that  the  strength  of  the  mind  can  all  be  given  to  the  logic  of 
the  problem,  rather  than  to  the  mechanical  operations. 

In  the  higher  grades  much  is  hoped  from  the  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  geometry,  instead  of  spending  so  much  time  on  technical 
arithmetic.     In  this  work  there  are  few  good  text-books.     Those  most 
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helpful  are  referred  to  in  the  course.  If  the  greatest  good  is  to^be 
obtained  it  must  be  by  restricting  the  work  entirely  to  observation  and 
to  original  discovery  by  the  pupil. 

Language. 

Language  is  one  method  of  expressing  thought.  Fluency  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  thought,  and  quality  depends  upon  the  kind  of  language 
used  by  immediate  associates  while  habits  are  being  formed.  Language 
teaching  should  result  in  the  pupil  having  something  to  say  and  in  being 
able  to  say  it  well.  To  secure  the  above  results,  interest  should  underlie 
all  language  exercises. 

Language,  therefore,  cannot  be  "a  thing  apart,"  but  must  enter  largely 
into  everything  the  pupil  does.  Every  lesson  should  be  in  part  a  lan- 
guage lesson,  not  in  a  forced  or  stilted  manner,  but  in  the  simple,  natural 
way  that  will  produce  growth  from  day  to  day.  Book  definitions  should 
be  avoided.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage without  correlation  cannot  give  good  results. 

All  language  work  will  come  under  one  of  the  three  following  heads  : 

1.  Material  for  thought  production. 

2.  Formation  of  good  habits  of  expression. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  written  language. 

The  first  line  is  covered  by  the  observation,  reading,  number,  geog- 
raphy, history,  drawing,  modeling,  literature  lessons,  etc.  The  second 
heading  includes  all  work  done  with  special  reference  to  saying  things 
in  the  best  way.  The  third  pertains  to  such  a  knowledge  of  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  the  relation  of  words  as  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  make  his  written  expression  intelligible  to  readers. 

Penmanship. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  social  and  business  world  of  to-day, 
penmanship  must  be  neat,  legible,  and  readily  written.  Neatness  and 
legibility  are  secured  by  many  methods  known  to  the  teacher  of  writing, 
but  too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  third  quality — readiness  or  rapidity. 
Bookkeepers,  librarians,  secretaries,  correspondents,  and  students  can 
testify  to  the  need  of  a  time-  and  labor-saving  method  that  shall  make 
writing  a  pleasurable  exercise  rather  than  the  drudgery  it  now  too  often 
proves  to  be. 

Some  of  the  essentials  that  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  are  as  fol- 
lows:  (1)  Need  of  change  of  position  to  prevent  weariness.  (2)  Mistake 
of  striving  for  copy-plate  imitations  instead  of  developing  freedom  of 
motion,  and  securing  that  individuality  which  will  inevitably  follow. 
(3)  Error  of  teaching  "vertical,"  "sloping,"  or  "back-hand"  writing, 
as  such,  when  they  are  all  secured  by  the  same  means  and  methods — by 
merely  turning  the  paper  to  suit  the  slope. 

When  the  proper  conception  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  has  been  de- 
veloped, exercises  for  rapid  execution  should  be  next  in  order — training 
the  pupil  to  work  well  and  quickly,  and  to  change  relative  position  of 
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body  and  desk  when  necessary  in  extended  written  exercises.  Thus  will 
be  secured  that  apparent  ease  and  freedom  of  motion  characteristic  of  a 
bold,  current  hand,  with  muscles  under  control. 

Manual  Training. 

While  manual  training  educates  the  hand,  thereby  giving  that  delicate 
finger  manipulation  so  necessary  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  enter  either 
artistic  or  purely  mechanical  life,  and  while  we  realize  the  importance  of 
fitting  our  pupils,  in  a  general  way,  to  engage  in  these  pursuits,  yet  that 
is  not  the  reason  for  teaching  the  subject. 

Manual  training  is  the  expression  of  thought  through  the  hand. 
"Manual  training,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  means  teaching  of 
things  instead  of  names ;  it  means  investigation  instead  of  reporting 
others'  investigations  ;  it  means  creation  instead  of  mere  imitation.  It 
prepares  the  child  for  life  work  and  not  for  examinations." 

As  a  means  of  leading  the  child  to  observe  accurately  it  has  no  equal. 
In  order  to  reproduce  what  he  observes  he  must  think.  This  power  to 
see  and  think  of  what  is  seen  cannot  be  overestimated ;  it  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  throughout  all  lines  of  school  work.  The  time,  therefore, 
that  is  given  to  this  subject  should  not  properly  be  called  manual  train- 
ing time,  if  we  think  of  it  in  its  commonly  accepted  meaning.  The  child 
who  models,  or  draws,  or  carves  a  leaf,  a  shell,  or  an  animal,  certainly 
learns  far  more  than  the  mere  hand  skill  required  to  produce  the  form. 
From  the  constant  makitig,  in  various  ways,  of  geometric  forms,  children 
cannot  fail  to  get  clear  ideas  of  number  and  of  geometry.  They  read 
and  spell  better,  because  they  have  been  and  are  being  taught  to  see 
forms.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  school  curriculum  of  more  benefit 
to  the  stupid  pupil,  the  careless  pupil,  the  lazy  pupil,  the  wide-awake 
pupil,  or  the  naughty  pupil,  than  manual  training.  It  is  restful,  enjoy- 
able, helpful.     "  It  has  come  to  stay." 

Color. 

Aside  from  contributing  to  pleasurable  emotion,  the  value  of  color  from 
an  intellectual  and  educational  standpoint  cannot  be  overestimated. 

While  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  make  artists  of  all  our 
pupils,  we  may  and  should  aim  to  cultivate  discrimination  and  judgment 
in  the  use  of  color.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  an  artist  in 
order  to  appreciate  and  utilize  harmony  of  color. 

Hand  skill,  training  in  the  use  of  material,  practice  in  mixing  the 
various  tones  of  color,  and  a  judicious  combination  of  the  tints,  shades, 
and  hues  in  simple  designing  or  coloring,  from  the  best  of  all  teachers, 
the  flowers  of  nature,  will  cultivate  this  fine  sense  of  discrimination. 

Music. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  management  of  children's 
voices,  the  teacher  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  following  essen- 
tials : 
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1.  No  amount  of  tone  should  be  used  in  singing  of  any  kind,  beyond 
that  which  the  pupil  can  produce  with  perfect  ease.  Quality  and  not 
quantity  of  tone  should  always  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  teacher. 

2.  An  easy  and  erect  position  of  body  should  always  be  assumed  while 
singing. 

3.  A  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words,  with 
careful  attention  to  making  the  consonants  and  singing  the  vowels. 

4.  Vocalization  of  all  exercises;  that  is,  the  singing  of  exercises  and 
songs  with  some  vowel  sound  as  distinct  from  singing  syllables  or  words. 

Rote  singing  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  mental  rest  and  recreation, 
and  should  never  be  accompanied  by  violent  physical  exercise  of  any 
kind. 

Teachers  will  find  much  valuable  help  by  consulting  Holt's  Manual, 
The  Quincy  Course  in  Music,  as  well  as  Elwood's  Norjnal  Music  Chart. 
As  in  all  other  lines  of  school  work,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
correct  position  of  body.  The  result  of  the  music  done  by  school 
children  should  be  ready  sight-reading  of  all  ordinary  music,  and  an 
appreciation  of  good  music. 

Moral  Culture. 

While  the  difficulty  of  assigning  moral  lessons  to  definite  grades  is 
fully  recognized,  we  feel  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instruction,  the  best 
results  will  be  secured  if  the  work  is  systematically  arranged.  Teachers 
should  always  use  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  character  and  the 
habits  of  each  pupil,  but  purely  incidental  lessons  in  this  most  vital  and 
important  work  are  not  sufficient. 

The  manner  of  presenting  this  subject  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
earnest,  loving,  conscientious  teacher. 

Physical  Culture. 

Before  our  system  of  education  can  claim  an  approach  to  perfection  we 
must  have  teachers  who  understand  physical  as  well  as  mental  develop- 
ment. The  true  aim  of  physical  culture  is  mainly  misunderstood  or 
overlooked.  It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  muscular  accom- 
plishment, useful,  perhaps,  though  unnecessary;  but  should  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  in  the  perfect  development  and  education  of  the 
child.  Its  aim  should  be,  first,  correct  position  of  the  body,  no  matter 
what  attitude  may  be  assumed;  second,  perfect  activity  of  the  vital 
organs  from  the  standpoint  of  health;  third,  attainment  of  mental  and 
moral  power,  gained  indirectly  by  physical  training  through  its  physio- 
logical effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  mental  training  we  require  discriminating,  systematic,  scientific 
culture.     Physical  training  should  demand  the  same. 

This  work  should  be  thoroughly  systematized,  and  adapted  to  the 
environment  of  the  school-room  and  the  play-ground. 

The  unit  in  physical,  as  in  all  education,  is  the  individual;  therefore, 
exercises  should  not  consist  largely  in  concert  drills,  but  should  be 
adapted  to  the  age,   sex,   and  other  conditions  of  the  individual.     In 
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concert  work  care  should  be  taken  that  no  movements  are  given  which 
cannot  be  safely  and  easily  performed  by  the  weakest  member  of  the 
class,  and  no  exercise  should  be  continued  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 
Much  individual  work  is  necessary  that  each  child's  special  weakness 
may  be  strengthened.  Pupils  having  similar  needs  should  be  grouped 
in  sections,  and  these  sections  alternately  exercised  to  meet  these  needs. 
It  is  not  always  best  to  tell  pupils  the  purpose  of  this. 

A  definite  plan  for  outdoor  exercises  and  games  is  essential,  and  much 
more  effectual  than  aimless  and  often  injurious  games.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  combine  promptness  and  energy  with  quietness. 

Rooms  should  always  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Play-room  and  school-room  games  for  use  in  stormy  weather  should 
be  taught. 

School-room  apparatus  for  gymnastics  may  consist  of  poles,  dumb- 
bells, rings,  wands,  and  clubs,  all  to  be  of  light  material;  play-ground 
apparatus,  of  swinging  ropes,  rings,  etc.,  for  suspension  work.  Apparatus 
should  not  be  used  by  very  young  pupils. 

Exercise  taken  in  tight  clothing  is  useless,  injurious,  dangerous. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  so  dress  that  the  body  may  always  be  freely 
moved  and  the  vital  organs  have  abundant  room  to  act. 

Gymnastic  progression  should  be  observed  in  all  work  in  physical  educa- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  exercise  increasing,  not  so  much  from  grade  to  grade, 
as  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  strength  and  capacity  of  the  child. 

There  are  numerous  works  written  upon  the  subject  of  physical  culture, 
each  claiming  to  be  endorsed  by  physicians.  There  are  also  numbers 
written  by  physicians.  Yet  many  of  the  exercises  they  contain  have 
proved  injurious.  Again,  many  of  the  movements  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  meaningless.  In  the  use  of  books  and  selection  of  exercises 
teachers  must  have  such  knowledge  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  aim 
of  physical  education  as  will  enable  them  to  discriminate,  and  to  choose 
only  that  which  is  good. 


FIRST   GRADE— FIRST   YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — Simple  conversational  lessons  on  the 
parts  of  the  living  human  body  :  head,  limbs,  and  particularly  the  hand  ; 
protection  of  them  and  care  as  to  neatness,  unobtrusiveness,  and  proper 
positions.  Graceful  movement  exercises,  so  conducted  as  not  to  develop 
vanity  or  self-consciousness. 

Familiar  Plants. — Flower,  leaf,  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit,  seed.  Sketches 
of  these  on  blackboard  and  paper. 

Ani??ials. — Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  pigeon,  sparrow,  duck,  frog, 
gopher,  butterfly,  and  other  live  animals  that  may  be  daily  seen. 
Sketches  of  the  simpler  parts  of  these  animals.  The  limbs  and  move- 
ments of  these  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  human  being. 
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Natural  Phenomena. — Sky,  sun,  moon,  stars. 

Illustrated  by  these  lessons  are  developed  ideas  of:  Color — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  gray,  brown,  white,  black.  Place — on,  above, 
under ;  before,  behind  ;  left,  right ;  and  the  like.  Size — large,  small  ; 
great;  little ;  long,  short ;  larger,  largest ;  and  the  like.  Prominent 
qualities  of  objects — rough,  smooth  ;  sweet,  sour  ;  brittle,  tough  ;  etc. 

Language. 

Oral  Lessons. — Purpose — to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  correct  forms  of  speech  ;  correctness,  however,  not  to  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  freedom.  Material — observation  lessons,  suggestive  pictures, 
reading  lessons,  and  whatever  other  material  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher 
may  suggest. 

Reading. — From  the  blackboard.  Reading  from  charts,  leaflets,  and 
from  many  books  of  the  first  year  grade ;  such  as  Powell's  Primer, 
Powell's  First  Reader,  Stickney's  Primer,  Stickney's  First  Reader, 
The  Children's  First  Reader,  by  Miss  Cyr,  State  Series  First  Reader. 
Reading  traced  sentences  and  sentences  copied  from  blackboard  or  from 
mimeograph-wrritten  slips. 

A  few  pieces  of  classical  poetry,  suitable  for  little  children,  learned  and 
recited.     Mythological  stories  told  and  reproduced. 

The  very  first  work  in  reading  is  not  to  teach  the  child  to  get  thoughts 
from  written  words,  but  rather  to  show  him  that  thoughts  may  be  written 
as  well  as  spoken  ;  therefore,  the  short,  simple,  blackboard  sentences  are 
usually  but  the  written  expression  of  the  child's  own  spoken  thoughts 
obtained  from  him  by  specially  directing  his  observation. 

In  order  to  permit  natural  expression,  much  of  the  reading  for  this 
year  is  conversational  in  style. 

Writing. — Much  tracing  at  first,  on  board  and  paper,  to  develop  con- 
cept of  proper  form  of  letters,  and  secure  freehand  motion  with  relaxed 
muscles. 

Forms  and  names  of  letters  learned  by  means  of  tracing  and  reading 
from  vertical  script,  as  found  in  the  Revised  First  Reader,  State  Series. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  comfortable  position  of  body  and  free  motion 
of  hand  and  arm.  Special  exercises  are  given  to  produce  easy  move- 
ment, while  the  child  obtains  the  forms  of  letters  by  making  them  very 
large. 

Pen  and  ink  are  used  from  the  beginning  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  to  prevent  abuse  of  this  privilege. 

Tracing  and  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  board  and  slips  of 
paper.     Short  sentences  written  from  dictation. 

Phonics. — Elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols  learned  and  associated. 
Lessons  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words.  Word 
building  by  combining  the  elementary  sounds  with  one  another,  and  by 
prefixing  and  suffixing  sounds  to  word  elements  or  to  diphthongs  ;  as,  eny 
Ben,  ten,  end;  ow,  bow,  now,  owl.  Recognition  of  new  words  by  calling 
attention  to  their  structure  as  developed  in  word  building. 
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Spelling. — Spelling  of  the  words  copied  from  the  blackboard  and  from 
slips.  Dictation  of  simple  phrases  and  short  sentences.  Children  are 
taught  to  spell  the  words  they  should  use,  but  are  not  required  to  spell 
all  the  words  they  read.  Much  study  of  the  appearance  and  sound  of  the 
word  is  done  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  produce  it  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing. In  writing  he  is  encouraged  to  omit  all  words  of  whose  spelling  he 
is  doubtful. 

Number. 

"  Numbers  should  be  first  learned  without  being  taught."—^.  E.  Winship. 

"  Things  are  held  in  the  mind  by  their  form,  and  not  by  their  number  ;  and  a  pupil 
who  studies  form  and  natural  science  one  year,  letting  number  be  incidental,  and  then 
begins  the  direct  study  of  number  with  these  things  in  a  parallel  course,  will  know 
much  more  of  number  in  three  years  than  one  who  studies  number  alone  from  the 
beginning."— W.  IV.  Speer. 

Number  should  be  taught  incidentally,  but  not  accidentally.  Inci- 
dental number  should  be  taught  principally  in  connection  with  color  and 
form  lessons.  The  best  materials  for  these  lessons  are  one-inch  cubes, 
tablets,  rings,  sticks,  lentils,  Mrs.  Hailmann's  beads,  weaving  mats,  and 
folding  sheets.  Much  attention  is  given  from  the  first  to  counting  exer- 
cises. 

The  last  half  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  systematizing  the  child's 
number  concepts.  The  teacher  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  educational 
principle,  "Analysis  should  precede  synthesis." 

From  recording  observations,  children  should  be  able  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  to  write  all  the  numbers  up  to  100,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
make  an  accurate  objective  analysis  and  synthesis  of  all  numbers  within 
the  limits  of  27.  Objective  drill  upon  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  thirds, 
and  ninths. 

Reference  Books. — Hailmann's  Primary  Methods;  Lessons  on  Form, 
by  W.  W.  Speer. 

Manual  Training. 

Clay  Modeli?ig. — Of  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square  prism,  hemisphere, 
right-angled  triangular  prism,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Slick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  symmetry,  direction, 
location.  Dictations  should  be  concise.  They  should  not  end  as  simply 
dictation  lessons  ;  they  should  lead  to  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing,  Parquetry, 
Sewing. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the 
standard  colors.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with  the  brush. 
Painting  designs  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  inventive  drawing,  and 
painting  flowers,  fruits,  etc.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  face 
views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  (See  "Observation  Lessons.") 
(No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils  memorize  the  names  of  the 
geometric  forms  modeled  or  face  views  drawn.) 
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Reference  Books. — Primary  Helps  and  Primary  Methods,  by  W.  N. 
Hailmann  ;  Paradise  of  Childhood ;  Kraus-Boelte  Guide;  Color  hi  the 
School  Room,  by  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Music. 

N        First  half-year  is  given  entirely  to  singing  easy  and  pleasing  rote  songs. 
Careful  attention  given  to  pitch,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Second  half-year  :  In  addition  to  above  work,  the  scale  by  syllable. 

N       Exercises  in  very  simple  skips  from  charts  and  blackboard. 
All  songs  and  exercises  are  kept  within  range  of  pupils'  voices. 
Frequently  change  the  key  in  order  to  rest  the  voice  and  secure  uni- 
formity. 

Books. — Finger  Plays,  by  Emilie  Poulson  ;  Songs  and  Games  for  Little 
Ones,  by  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  Jenks ;  Hailmann  Collection ; 
Kindergarten  Chimes,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Moral  Culture. 

Teach  importance  of  the  happy  heart  and  the  pleasant  face. 
Little  helpers  at  home  and  school. 

Kindness  to  pets.     Reference  :  Tracts  of  Humane  Society. 
Respect  rights  and  feelings  of  animals.     Do  not  neglect  them. 
Wanton  cruelty  is  far  less  frequent  than  heedless  cruelty. 
Read  The  Birds'   Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin ;    Five 
Little  Peppers,  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 

Physical    Culture. 

Exercises  in  rapid  changes  of  position  for  training  in  promptness, 
obedience,  and  quietness.  Simple  arm,  leg,  head,  trunk,  hand,  and  foot 
exercises.  Keeping  light  step  in  plain  marching.  Such  individual  exer- 
cises as  will  correct  bad  habits  in  walking,  standing,  sitting,  etc.,  formed 
usually  by  unhygienic  seats  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  child  life. 
Selected  games  to  be  an  important  feature. 


SECOND  GRADE— SECOND  YEAR. 
Observation   Lessons. 

Lessons  on  the  Human  Body. — The  organs  of  the  special  senses  ;  what 
they  are,  and  how  used  by  the  mind  within  to  find  out  things.  Care  and 
protection  of  them.  Read  to  class  selections  from  such  books  as  Little 
Lucy's  Six  Servants,  etc. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  continued. — Different  kinds  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  grouped  according  to  color,  shape,  quality,  etc.     Ani- 
mals  previously  studied  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  others 
[      that  children  often  see. 
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Observation  of  the  use  of  the  special  senses  by  these  animals.  Sketches 
of  the  simple  plant  and  animal  forms  studied. 

Natural  Phenomena.— Air,  wind;  dew,  frost;  ground,  hill,  mountain; 
fog,  clouds,  rain ;  brook,  stream. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  the  First 
Grade. 

Short,  carefully  selected  stories  told  or  read  to  the  pupils  and  repro- 
duced by  them  orally.  Simple  thoughts  suggested  by  pictures  or  by  the 
observation  lessons  expressed  in  writing. 

The  mechanics  of  language  taught  this  year  are  the  following:  Use  of 
periods  as  the  closing  marks  of  statements  and  commands  and  after 
initials  and  signatures.  Use  of  question  marks.  Use  of  quotation 
marks.  Use  of  commas  in  a  series,  illustrated  by  combining  several 
short  statements,  questions,  or  commands  into  one  sentence.  Use  of 
commas  in  setting  off  attention  words.  Use  of  capitals  in  beginning 
sentences,  as  the  first  letters  of  special  names,  in  writing  the  words  I  and 
O.     The  difference  between  the  request  and  the  command. 

Much  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  words  commonly  misused  by 
pupils. 

Reading. — From  many  books  of  the  second  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
First  Reader;  Powell's  Second  Reader;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs;  Stick- 
ney's  Second  Reader;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands;  Aesop's  Fables,  by 
Mara  Pratt;  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  by  Mrs.  Kelly;  The 
Golden  Fleece,  and  Old  Time  Stories,  by  E.  Louise  Smythe;  Riverside 
Primer.  Reading  at  sight  from  books  of  first  year  grade.  Reading 
stories  from  blackboard.  Reading  from  leaflets  and  mimeograph- 
written  slips.  Reading  individual  written  thoughts  suggested  by 
pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc.  Careful  attention  given  to  the  ready 
recognition  of  groups  of  words  and  short  sentences.  Carefully  chosen 
selections  of  poetry  recited. 

Writing. — Continue  movement  exercises,  writing  to  rhythmic  music 
or  counting.  Copying  exercises  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips. 
Copying  paragraphs  and  stanzas  from  the  reading  book.  Words, 
phrases,  and  short  sentences  written  from  dictation.  Much  drill  upon 
the  spacing  of  letters,  using  both  ruled  and  unruled  paper  for  freehand 
practice;  correct  form  not  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  cramped  hands 
and  body. 

Phonics. — Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words;  exercises  in  articu- 
lation, enunciation,  and  pronunciation.  Recognition  of  new  words 
through  their  structure,  as  developed  in  word  building. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  that  occur  in  reading  lessons,  weather 
reports,  etc.  Spelling  matches,  sliced  words,  and  various  other  devices 
to  maintain  interest  in  spelling.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  spell 
a  word  incorrectly. 
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Number. 

Counting  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives.  Division,  multiplica- 
tion, subtraction,  addition,  and  part-taking  within  the  limits  successively 
of  1  to  10,  1  to  20,  1  to  100. 

Problems  of  exchange,  of  buying  and  selling,  involving  at  first  only 
price,  but  subsequently  gain  and  loss. 

Games  of  "giving"  and  "guessing,"  developing  promptness  in  the 
apprehension  of  numbers. 

Easy  fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  taught  concretely.  All  objective 
work  to  be  supplemented  by  abstract  drill. 

Coins  of  U.  S.  money;  pint,  quart,  gallon;  inch,  foot,  yard;  day,  week, 
month,  year;  dozen.     Time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

Much  drill  on  simple  factoring  of  numbers  studied. 

Original  number  stories  written  and  "illustrated"  by  pupils. 

Manual   Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Of  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism,  cone, 
pyramid,  square  tile. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  number,  symmetry, 
and  invention. 

Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  Weaving,  Bead  Stringing. 
To  emphasize  form  and  number,  and  to  teach  analytically  the  standard 
colors,  their  tints  and  shades.  Synthetic  color  work  to  be  done  with 
the  brush.     Inventive  designs  and  outlined  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  painted. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional.  Sketch  ellipse, 
oval,  and  other  face  views  of  solids  studied  in  clay  modeling.  (See 
"Observation  Lessons.")  (No  special  attempt  is  made  to  have  pupils 
memorize  the  names  of  the  geometric  forms  modeled  or  face  views 
drawn.)     Consult  reference  books  for  first  year. 

Music. 

Scale  by  syllables,  with  frequent  change  of  key. 

Interval  exercises  continued.  Much  practice  in  the  scale  should  be 
given. 

Learn  signs  of  expression  and  practice  writing  characters  used  in 
music. 

Rote  songs  at  option. 

Careful  attention  given  to  time,  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position 
of  body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Truthfulness:  Importance  of  truthfulness;  the  dangers  of  falsehoods. 

Unselfishness:  The  happiness  it  brings;  giving  is  better  than  receiving; 
doing  for  others  brings  its  own  reward. 

Teasing:  What  harm  it  does  others;  what  bad  qualities  it  cultivates; 
cruelty  to  pets  and  other  animals. 

Reference:  Lessons  in  Right  Doing. 
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Physical  Culture. 

Similar  to  first  year;  movements  a  little  more  complicated.  Emphasis 
laid  upon  keeping  the  chest  prominent. 

THIRD  GRADE— THIRD  YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 

Lessons  on  Human  Body. — Conversation  lessons,  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  self  upon  the  following  points:  How  people  move;  how  and 
why  they  eat;  how  they  breathe;  why  they  need  pure  air;  what  kind  of 
food  is  best  for  growing  children;  uses  of  the  blood;  uses  and  care  of  the 
skin.  Injury  to  boys  from  use  of  cigarettes.  Readings  from  such  books 
as  Dr.  Jerome  Walker's  Health  Lessons,  and  The  House  We  Live  In,  by 
Dr.  Eli  Brown. 

Lessons  on  Plants  and  Animals,  continued. — Trees,  shrubs,  herbs. 
Animals  observed  simply  classified,  as:  grass-eaters;  flesh-eaters;  animals 
with  hoofs,  claws,  wings;  animals  that  live  on  the  land,  in  the  water,  fly 
through  the  air.  Objects  classified  as  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral.  No 
observation  of  the  internal  structure  of  animals,  but  much  of  their  life 
and  habits. 

Natural  Phenomena. — The  seasons;  changes  of  time  and  place  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset;  the  new  moon;  the  full  moon — where  first  seen;  the 
Evening  Star;  the  North  Star;  the  Great  Dipper;  the  natural  features  of 
the  vicinity. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Purpose  and  material  as  in  First  Grade. 
Exercises  of  Second  Grade  continued.  Short  stories  read  silently,  and 
then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing.  Descriptions  and  stories  written 
from  pictures.  Anecdotes  and  stories  of  historic  people  told  or  read  to 
pupils,  and  reproduced  by  them  orally  and  in  writing.  Pupils  receive 
further  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of  language:  use  of  capitals,  period, 
interrogation  point,  and  exclamation  point;  use  of  the  simple  paragraph; 
use  of  the  period  in  writing  abbreviations;  use  of  the  period  and  comma 
in  writing  dates;  use  of  the  capital  and  period  in  writing  the  titles  of 
persons;  special  lessons  upon  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year, 
and  upon  the  national  holidays;  sentence  work  showing  the  difference 
in  form  between  familiar  words  meaning  one  and  more  than  one,  and  the 
necessity  of  other  words  in  the  sentence  resulting  therefrom.  Continued 
practice  in  the  correct  use  of  words  misused  by  pupils. 

Reading — From  many  books  of  third  year  grade,  such  as  Powell's 
Second  Reader;  Powell's  Third  Reader;  Stickney's  Second  Reader;  Sea- 
side and  Wayside  Readers,  Nos.  i  and  2;  Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs; 
Johonnot's  Feathers  and  Fur;  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  by  Scudder; 
The  Interstate  Second  Reader;  Wood's  Natural  History  Second  Reader; 
Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  No.  2;  Grim's  Fairy  Tales;  The  Story 
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of  Washington,  by  Jessie  R.  Smith.  Reading  at  sight  from  books  of 
second  year  grade.  Reading  individual  written  exercises  suggested  by 
pictures  and  observation  lessons.  Particular  attention  paid  to  grouping 
words  and  phrases.  Cultivation  of  the  imagination  by  reading  fairy  tales 
and  stories  from  mythology.     Recitation  of  classical  poems. 

Writing. — Simple  exercises  for  muscular  work,  continued.  Drill  upon 
rapid  writing  of  single  letters,  words,  and  groups  of  words,  as  in  preced- 
ing grade  ;  also  short  exercises  from  dictation,  noting  clearness,  legibil- 
ity, and  rapidity. 

To  rest  the  body  during  extended  writing  exercises,  teach  change  of 
relative  position  of  body  and  desk,  as  :  front  facing,  right  side  facing, 
three  quarters  left  facing,  and  so  on  ;  relative  position  of  arms,  hands, 
and  paper  remaining  unchanged. 

Copying  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  Writing  selections  from 
the  reading  book.  Words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  short  stories  written 
from  dictation.  The  written  work  given  the  child  must  be  no  more  than 
he  can  do  neatly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

P/wnics. — Phonic  analysis  and  synthesis  ;  exercises  in  articulation, 
enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  words  marked  diacritically.  Word 
building  from  elementary  sounds  and  by  syllables,  and  recognition  of 
new  words  by  their  structure,  continued. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  short  words  that  occur  in  reading,  number, 
observation,  and  language  lessons  and  the  weather  reports.  Definition 
of  words  learned  by  their  correct  use.  Copying  sentences  and  para- 
graphs from  readers. 

Number. 

Review  and  extension  of  work  in  Second  Grade.  Division  and  multi- 
plication of  numbers  to  144.  Continued  and  diligent  practice  on  the  sets 
of  factors  occurring  in  the  multiplication  tables,  separating  and  combin- 
ing until  the  results  are  absolutely  memorized.  Children  to  be  able  to 
readily  comprehend  §  of  36,  I  of  21,  f  of  54,  etc.  Preparation  of  multi- 
plication tables  and  division,  addition,  and  subtraction  tables,  and  of 
fraction  or  part-taking  tables.     Rapid  mental  work  in  these  exercises. 

Special  work  in  addition  of  columns,  and  in  "seeing  results"  in  all 
arithmetical  operations.  Practice  in  tables  of  time  (by  the  clock). 
Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000,  with  grouping  and  comparison 
to  give  clear  ideas  of  value.  Original  number  problems  written  and 
illustrated.     Child-like  business  and  other  problems  practically  solved. 

Manual  Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — "  Genesis  of  Form. ' '  Model  sphere,  prolate  spheroid, 
cube  sphere,  ellipsoid,  cylinder,  square  prism,  sphere,  ovoid,  cone,  square 
pyramid.     Tile  making — of  square,  circle,  hexagon,  equilateral  triangle. 

Block,  Tablet,  Stick,  and  Ring  Laying. — To  teach  form  and  number 
and  concise  oral  expression. 
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Geometric  Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  and  Freehand 
Weaving. — To  emphasize  form  and  number,  concise  oral  expression,  and 
to  teach  analytically  the  standard  colors,  their  tints,  shades,  and  hues. 
Analytic  color  study  to  be  emphasized  by  synthetic  work  with  the  brush. 
Inventive  designs;  also  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  be  painted 
from  nature.     Ornamentation  of  clay  tiles. 

Drawing. — Automatic,  inventive,  conceptional.  Sketch  face  views  of 
solids  used  in  clay  modeling,  and  draw  outlines  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, and  other  objects  from  nature.  (See  "Observation  Lessons.") 
(Pupils. are  not  compelled  to  memorize  geometric  terms.) 

Music. 

Scale  exercises  by  skips,  using  syllables. 

Exercises  in  writing  notes  of  different  values,  and  combining  them 
into  measures. 

Exercises  in  sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboard,  and  books. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of  body,  to  receive  special 
attention. 

Moral  Culture. 

Care  of  the  person  :  Clean  hands  and  face,  well-brushed  hair,  clean 
nails  and  teeth,  etc. 

Tidy  dress  :     Neatly  brushed  clothes,  polished  shoes,  etc. 

How  to  cultivate  love  for  others. 

Read  The  Story  Hour,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Kindly  deeds  and  loving  actions  are  the  surest  means  of  inspiring  love 
for  the  recipient. 

Physical  Culture. 

Similar  to  preceding  year.  Continue  to  impress  upon  the  child  the 
necessity  of  correct  poise  of  body.     Games  still  an  important  feature. 

FOURTH  GRADE— FOURTH  YEAR. 

Observation  Lessons. 

Human  Body. — Third  Grade  observation  lessons  reviewed.  Conver- 
sational lessons  upon  the  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  skin,  hair,  finger- 
nails, etc.  Nourishment,  exercise,  growth,  and  general  hygiene  of  the 
bones  and  muscles. 

Written  exercises  upon  gum-chewing,  candy-eating,  spices,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  alcohol.  Injury  to  development  and  strength  from  the  use 
of  stimulants. 

Read  from  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live,  by  Blaisdell. 

Plants. — Growth  of  seedlings  observed  and  compared,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  corn,  pine,  and  maple.     Sketching  and  modeling. 

Reference  books :  Little  Flower  Folks,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt ;  Little 
Flower  People,  by  Gertrude  E.  Hale. 
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Animals. — Typical  insects  studied  from  observation  of  live  specimens 
in  hands  of  children,  insects  to  be  gently  treated  while  examined  ;  per- 
manent collections  not  encouraged.  Habits  of  insects  studied.  Resem- 
blances and  differences  carefully  noted.  Study  of  birds  common  to  this 
neighborhood  ;  children  to  become  familiar  with  their  appearance  and 
habits,  through  close  observation.     Records  kept  by  children. 

Reference  books:  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Tenney  ;  In  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land,  Cooper ;  Third  Reader,  California 
State  Series ;  Bird  Ways,  and  A  Bird  Lover  in  the  West,  Olive  Thorne 
Miller. 

Natural  P he nome7ia. — (a)  Air,  wind,  and  moisture  in  air  ;  (b)  Different 
forms  of  water,  such  as  steam,  frost,  snow,  hail,  and  ice. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought.  Abundant  material  for  this  work  is  found  in  reading,  geog- 
raphy, and  observation  lessons,  which,  if  skillfully  taught,  will  so  awaken 
the  thought  and  interest  of  the  child  that  expression  will  follow  natu- 
rally. By  giving  ideas  before  words,  thought  before  expression,  the  dull 
"  make-a-sentence"  method  of  teaching  this  subject  can  be  avoided. 

(a)  Conversations  upon  topics  of  interest  to  the  children,  in  which 
they  are  encouraged  to  take  the  leading  part.  Poems  read  to  the  class, 
or  silently  read  by  them,  to  be  followed  by  stimulating  conversation,  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  in  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  moral  and 
esthetic  sentiments.  It  is  inadvisable  to  have  pupils  attempt  to  repro- 
duce poems. 

{b)  Stories  read  to  the  pupils  or  silently  read  by  them,  and  reproduced 
orally  or  in  writing.  Stories  written  from  suggestive  pictures.  Descrip- 
tions of  places  suggested  by  geography  lessons,  and  of  the  plants  and 
animals  studied.  In  this  work  the  children,  aided  by  the  teacher,  should 
make  a  simple  outline  of  the  subject  before  beginning  to  write.  Simple 
sketches  (no  matter  how  imperfect),  to  illustrate  the  written  descriptions, 
should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  Writing  letters  :  Simple  forms  of  beginning,  closing,  and  address- 
ing friendly  letters.  The  practice  in  this  work  should  consist  of  letters 
to  parents  and  teachers  on  matters  of  real  moment,  such  as  requests  and 
explanations  ;  of  letters  to  absent  friends  ;  and  of  communications  to  the 
"  letter  boxes"  found  in  most  children's  periodicals,  such  as  St.  Nicholas 
and  Harper' s  Young  People. 

(d)  The  lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  expression,  including 
paragraphing,  capitalization,  punctuation,  neatness,  and  arrangement, 
which  have  been  previously  given,  are  reviewed  and  extended  as  the 
work  requires.     Possessive  forms  of  nouns  developed. 

(e)  Continued  practice  on  the  correct  use  of  words  ;  the  mistakes  of  the 
children  to  determine  which  words  require  special  attention. 

(/)  Training  in  the  use  of  graceful  and  appropriate  language  in  asking 
permission,  answering  questions,  making  requests,  and  in  social  inter- 
course generally. 
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Reading. — {a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade  ;  such  as  State 
Second  Reader,  Powell's  Third  Reader,  Wide  Awake,  Wright's  Nature 
Series  (Nos.  2  and  3),  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  (No.  3),  and 
various  children's  classics,  the  selections  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
awaken  thought  and  feeling. 

(b)  The  teaching  of  phonics  and  diacritical  marking  as  aids  in  securing 
correct  pronunciation. 

Eye  training,  to  secure  the  ready  recognition  of  groups  of  words  and 
short  sentences. 

(c)  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections. 

(d)  Books  should  be  assigned  to  be  read  aloud  at  home,  and  reported 
upon  in  school. 

Spelling. — (a)  The  habit  of  seeing  words  can  only  be  fixed  through  an 
interest  in  them,  and  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  required 
to  make  spelling  lessons  bright  and  attractive,  and  to  give  at  the  same 
time  the  constant  and  untiring  repetition  which  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    As  far  as  possible  do  not  let  the  child  see  incorrect  spelling. 

(b)  Dictation  exercises  :  Spelling  of  proper  names,  such  as  days  of  the 
week,  months,  holidays,  and  seasons.  Spelling  of  plural  nouns.  Words 
selected  from  various  subjects.  Word  games.  Drill  in  pronouncing 
words  and  separating  syllables. 

Writing. — Continue  exercises  for  securing  easy,  progressive  movement 
across  the  paper,  free  movement  up  and  down,  and  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Begin  with  bold,  free  forms,  and  gradually  reduce  them  to  corre- 
spondence size.  In  all  writing  use  the  combined  movement  of  forearm 
and  fingers,  which  has  been  developed  by  their  primary  training.  Cor- 
rect positions  in  sitting  and  pen-holding  required. 

Practice  changing  position  of  body,  as  in  previous  grade,  for  rest  dur- 
ing extended  exercise. 

Much  blackboard  work  in  the  study  of  form,  spacing,  and  joining  of 
small  letters  and  easy  capitals.  Continue  time  exercises,  words,  phrases, 
stanzas  of  poetry. 

Copy  phrases  and  sentences  from  engraved  and  written  slips,  and  from 
the  blackboard.  Dictation  exercises  and  original  written  work  occasion- 
ally given  as  tests. 

Arithmetic. 

I.     Oral  Work.— 

1.  Daily  drills  in  mental  arithmetic. 

(a)  Counting  exercises  continued. 

(b)  Frequent  drills  upon  multiplication  table  and  factoring  numbers. 

(c)  Much  practice  in  quick  addition. 

(d)  Fractions:  Simple  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions of  like  denominators;  such  as  £+!»  $ — £. 

Simple  problems  in  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions  by  whole  num- 
bers; such  as  JX3,  £X8,  |-=-2,  and  §-f-3. 

In  the  development  of  ideas  of  fractions,  of  their  relations  to  each 
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other,  and  of  the  numerical   process   involved   in  their  use,  the  work 
should  be  concrete  and  limited  to  easy  fractions. 

II.     Written  Work.— 

1.  Notation  and  numeration. 

2.  Simple  problems  involving  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division.     Long  and  short  division  to  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

3.  Careful  arrangement  of  written  solutions  to  be  insisted  on  from  the 
first. 

4.  Much  attention  given  to  abstract  work.  Objects  should  be  used  in 
developing  lessons  only. 

5.  Business  examples  which  will  give  elementary  ideas  of  trade  and 
household  economy.  Use  of  common  weights  and  measures  :  pint,  quart, 
gallon  ;  pound,  hundredweight ;  inch,  yard,  foot,  mile;  etc.  Making 
change  and  counting  money. 

Geography  and  History. 

1.  Lessons  to  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  great  ball  with  a 
surface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
with  two  motions  stated  but  not  explained. 

Read  stories  of  Columbus  and  Magellan. 

2.  Lessons  on  natural  features ;  first,  from  observation,  afterward  by 
aid  of  modeling-board,  pictures,  and  blackboard  illustrations  ;  illustra- 
tion on  plane  surface  ;  preparation  for,  and  introduction  of  maps  ;  lessons 
on  position,  distance,  direction,  points  of  compass,  with  representation 
on  a  scale  ;  model  a  map  of  vicinity ;  study  maps  of  county  and  city, 
with  lessons  on  local  history ;  maps  of  natural  features,  drawn  from 
modeled  forms ;  practice  in  reading  conventional  map  symbols  on  out- 
line maps. 

3.  General  study  from  globe  and  maps.  The  continents,  oceans,  and 
large  islands  ;  their  relative  position  and  size.  General  idea  of  climate 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

4.  Physical  features  and  conditions  of  North  and  South  America. 
Position  on  globe ;  position  relative  to  other  continents  ;  approximate 
size  as  determined  by  use  of  scale  and  by  comparison ;  form  ;  surface ; 
drainage  ;  climate  ;  life — vegetable,  animal,  human  ;  regions  adapted  to 
mining,  agriculture,  etc.  Rapid  map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the 
study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

5.  Reading:  Our  World,  No.  1 ;  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Each  and  All; 
Under  Foot;  Animal  Life  ;  King's  Geographical  Readers  ;  Boy  Travelers 
in  South  America  ;  Bode  ley  Family  on  Wheels  ;  Little  People  of  the  Cold ; 
The  World  by  the  Fireside. 

Manual   Training. 

Clay  Modeling. — Repeat  third  year  "Genesis  of  Form"  in  papier 
mache\  clay,  wax,  or  other  plastic  material.  Modeling  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  geography,  science,  drawing,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  it 
will  serve  to  stimulate  or  express  thought,  or  assist  in  forming  concepts. 
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Paper  Cutting. — Analysis  of  the  square  and  hexagon  by  folding  and 
cutting.     Freehand  cutting  from  rectangular  solids. 
Color  studied  analytically  and  synthetically. 

Drawing. — Drawing,  from  nature,  of  insects,  seedlings,  parts  of  plants 
studied,  bones  and  other  parts  of  animals.  Drawing  of  pressed  leaves  ; 
these  leaves  to  be  conventionalized  and  used  as  units  in  simple  design- 
ing.    "  Facts  of  Form" — freehand  drawing  from  rectangular  solids. 

Music. 

Continue  scale  exercises  and  written  exercises. 
Observe  formation  of  the  major  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  E. 
Sight  reading  from  charts,  blackboards,  and  music  readers. 
Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 

Rhythm,  quality  of  voice,  and  position  of  body  to  receive  special 
attention. 

Moral   Culture. 

How  to  make  school  happy  :  Study  self-control,  and  keep  under  strict 
guard  any  tendency  to  become  boisterous  or  excited.  Remember  the 
"please,"  and  "thank  you,"  and  "excuse  me,"  and  "good  morning." 
In  all  words  and  actions,  consider  the  happiness  and  feelings  of  others. 
Remember  that  "smart  and  bright  speeches  often  wound."  Kindness 
to  the  helpless,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  aged. 

Industry.  The  dignity  of  work.  The  trouble  and  unhappiness  brought 
about  by  idle  habits. 

References  :  Little  Lord  F auntleroy ;  Little  Men. 

Physical   Culture. 

1.  Exercises  in  which  pupil's  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  special 
muscles  trained  and  developed.  Particular  attention  paid  to  correcting 
any  lingering  inequality  in  strength  and  precision  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  extra  exercise  of  left  arm  in  concert  and  of  weakest  muscles 
in  individuals.  Pupils  to  be  selected  and  put  into  squads  with  reference 
to  this,  the  squad  drills  to  alternate  with  concert  drills  in  periods  of 
about  five  minutes. 

2.  Exercise  with  wands.     Movements  should  be  easy  and  graceful. 

3.  Marching  extended. 

FIFTH  GRADE— FIFTH  YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 

Use  of  microscope  in  observing  insect,  plant,  and  animal  life,  such  as 
hairs  of  animals;  scales  from  wings  of  butterflies  and  other  insects;  blood 
discs  from  accidentally  cut  fingers;  parts  of  flowers,  as  pollen,  grains, 
anthers,  pistils,  and  sections  of  stems  and  roots;  crystals  of  various  kinds; 
raw  fibers;  cotton  and  silk  fabrics. 
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Human  Body. — Heart  of  sheep,  and  the  great  connecting  blood  vessels, 
studied  from  observation.     Muscular  tissue  fibers,  under  microscope. 

Breathing:  its  objects,  position  of  body  for  good  breathing.  Ventila- 
tion, with  draughts. 

Digestive  organs:  proper  habits  of  eating,  and  foods.  Alcohol  and 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  as  affecting  these  organs  and  functions.  (See 
Dole's  Temfierance  Teaching.') 

Plants. — Fruits,  seeds,  roots,  useful  woods,  observed  and  compared. 
Wrappings  and  unfoldings  of  buds  observed  and  compared.  Growth  from 
buds,  branches,  bulbs,  and  slips.  A  simple  study  of  a  few  fruit-tree 
blossoms,  such  as  apple,  pear,  peach;  and  a  few  common  flowers,  such 
as  violet,  lilac,  buttercup,  geranium,  and  poppy. 

Study  plants  in  spring,  and  note  names,  time  and  mode  of  flowering, 
office  of  parts  mentioned  above,  change  in  appearance  as  spring  advances. 
Write  one  paper  in  two  weeks  on  observation,  expressing  thought  freely. 
Later,  write  briefly  from  topical  outline  as  arranged  by  teacher  with 
assistance  of  class. 

Animals. — Oyster,  clam,  and  snail,  observed  and  compared.  Shells 
of  different  forms  examined.  Star-fish  and  sea-urchin,  sponge  and  coral, 
similarly  studied  from  specimens,  living  or  preserved,  and  from  pictures. 
Drawings  of  general  form  of  these  animals.  Some  study  of  their  internal 
structure,  and  comparison  of  their  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
organs  with  those  of  the  human  body. 

Natural  Phenomena. — (a)  Sun,  moon,  and  stars;  their  apparent 
motions. 

(6)  Drainage  of  vicinity;  observation,  after  rain. 

(c)  Different  kinds  of  rock,  soil,  etc. 

Record  result  of  observation  in  note-books,  written  carefully  in  ink, 
and  arranged  topically.  Illustrate  by  drawings.  Use  outlines  for  review. 
Teach  use,  handling,  and  care  of  reference  books. 

References:  Jackman's  Nature  Study;  Nature  Study ',  by  Payne  (K.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.  pub.);  Leaves  and  Flowers,  Spear;  Outlines  of  Lessons  in 
Botany,  Newell. 

Language. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. — Material  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  written  work,  thereby  causing  care- 
less preparation,  and  crowding  out  the  more  important  drill  on  oral 
expression.     Illustrative  sketching  continued. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  short  prose.  The  children  should  now  make  their 
outlines  of  the  subject,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  teacher. 

{b)  Impromptu  word-pictures  of  persons  and  places.  Reproduction  of 
word-pictures  in  their  own  language.  Stories  from  hints  or  suggestions. 
Simple  descriptions  and  narrations  in  connection  with  geography  and 
science  lessons.     Letter-writing  continued. 

(c)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  written  language,  as  previously  given, 
reviewed,  and  extended  when  necessary. 
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(d)  Choice  and  use  of  words  to  enlarge  vocabulary  and  give  variety  in 
expression. 

(e)  Continued  attention  given  to  words  frequently  misused. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  for  this  grade;  such  as 
State  Third,  and  Third  Readers  in  other  series,  Five  Little  Peppers, 
Black  Beauty,  Wide  Awake,  Youth's  Compa?iion,  Powell's  Nor?nal 
Course  Fourth  Reader,  and  Hall's  Our  World  Reader,  No.  i;  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book. 

(&)  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  awaken  in  the  child  an  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  selections  studied. 

(c)  Several  books  assigned  for  home  reading. 

(d)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 

Spelling. — (a)  The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  spelling  being  to  write 
words  correctly,  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  should  be  in  written 
exercises.  Never  let  a  child  write  a  word  incorrectly  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

(o)  Words  pronounced  alike  and  spelled  differently.  Useful  words 
from  all  subjects  taught. 

(c)  Use  of  dictionary  and  diacritical  markings. 

Writing. — Practice  on  the  progressive,  slant,  and  combined  move- 
ments, introducing  shading.  Base  these  exercises  largely  on  the  capital 
letter  forms  previously  studied. 

Continue  rapid  drill  as  in  previous  grades. 

Spacing  of  words  in  sentences;  sentences  in  paragraphs;  margins,  and 
the  proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  lines. 

Copying  from  engraved  and  written  slips  proper  names  and  signatures, 
quotations,  and  paragraphs  sufficiently  long  to  exemplify  the  lessons  on 
margins,  etc.  Each  pupil  should  establish  a  definite  form  of  signature, 
using  a  full,  free,  muscular  motion. 

Careful  attention  given  to  all  written  work,  which  should  not  be 
excessive. 

Accept  no  home-work  papers  unless  neatly  written  in  ink. 

Blank-book  work  written  neatly  in  ink,  arranged  topically,  and  illus- 
trated by  drawings. 

Arithmetic. 

(a)  Factoring  of  numbers  by  inspection. 

{6)  Roman  notation  to  ioo,  or  as  much  as  is  required  for  practical  use. 

(c)  Application  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Both  forms  of  division:  the  division  by  measuring  and  the 
division  by  separating  into  parts,  to  be  made  familiar  through  practical 
examples.  Ideas  of  business  and  trade  still  further  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  of  bills  and  business  forms.  Use  of  ton,  cord, 
acre,  quire,  ream,  gross,  degree,  etc. 

(d)  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  unit;  such  as  |X2=|,  §-f-2=§.  Work 
must  be  objective.  Use  fruit,  pie,  etc.,  to  illustrate  comparative  size  of 
parts. 
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(e)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  that  are  easily  changed; 
such  as  i+|,  I  —  h  etc. 

(/)  Systematic  work  in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  fractions. 

Cultivation  of  thought,  judgment,  and  reason  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  brief,  exact  oral  expressions  of  the  same. 

Ten  minutes  daily  at  beginning  of  hour  devoted  to  rapid  mental  work; 
as,  adding  to  one  hundred  by  6's,  7's,  8's,  and  9's;  reverse  operation; 
aliquot  parts  of  one  dollar;  complements  of  100.  Simple  practical  exam- 
ples for  analysis. 

Geography  and  History. 

California. — Position  in  the  continent  and  in  relation  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  ;  its  natural  features,  scenery,  climate,  and  productions  ;  its 
people,  their  occupations,  government,  and  educational  facilities  ;  noted 
cities  and  localities.  General  history  of  the  State.  Modeling  board  and 
map  sketching  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  study. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific. — Position  relative  to  other  continents  ;  size  ;  form;  surface; 
drainage ;  climate  ;  life — animal,  vegetable,  human  ;  regions  adapted  to 
mining,  agriculture,  etc. ;  comparison  of  physical  features  and  conditions 
of  one  continent  with  those  of  other  continents.  Map  sketching  and 
modeling  as  the  study  of  each  continent  proceeds. 

Observations  to  Accompany  the  Study  of  Geography. — Observe  forms 
of  relief  near  home,  also  action  of  water,  elevations,  depressions,  streams 
with  small  tributaries,  forming  a  drainage  system  ;  low  plains,  deltas 
and  estuaries ;  rocks,  soil,  and  vegetation.  Use  maps — especially  good 
relief  maps.  Trace  effect  from  cause  by  study  of  the  physical  contour  of 
country.  Observe  difference  in  the  heat  of  sun's  rays  at  different  hours 
of  the  day ;  change  in  direction  of  sun's  rays  coming  through  a  school- 
room window  at  the  same  hour  during  the  year ;  varying  length  of  the 
noonday  shadows  ;  changes  of  weather,  wind,  and  seasons. 

Talk  history  with  pupils,  from  early  discoveries  to  time  of  Civil  War. 
Read  biographies  in  class,  also  current  events  relating  to  inventions,  in 
daily  papers.  Note  accounts  of  cyclones  and  other  phenomena,  and 
locate  on  maps.     Teach  realities,  not  words. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Australasia ;  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World; 
Geographical  Readers,  T.  Nelson  ;  What  Darwin  Saw ;  The  World  by 
the  Fireside ;  Missions  of  California  ;  Chapters  from  good  geographies, 
such  as  People,  Frye's  Primary  Geography,  and  in  this  connection  Seven 
Little  Sisters. 

Visit  places  of  industry,   such  as  saw  mills,   iron  foundries,  marble 
yards,  etc.,  and  hold  conversations  upon  industries  of  our  country. 
Reading:  Growth  of  American  Industries,  Chautauquan  Series. 
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Manual    Training. 

Modeling. — In  paper  or  other  plastic  material.  "  Genesis  of  Form," 
summarize. 

Drawing. — From  nature,  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  objects  studied  in 
science  and  geography.  Designing  :  Conventionalized  leaves  and  simple 
flowers  in  rosettes  and  borders.     Outlines  at  first. 

Construction. — In  cardboard,  of  rectangular  solids. 
Shade  and  shadow  :  means  of  representing  by  half-tinting. 

Color. — Tints  and  shades  of  same  color  mixed  by  class.  Painting  of 
simple  flowers.  Study  of  shades,  tints,  and  hues,  using  some  standard 
color  book. 

Music. 

Continue  scale  exercises,  making  more  difficult  skips.  Continue 
written  work.     Observe  formation  of  major  scale  of  F,  Bb,  E£,  and  Ad. 

Simple  exercises  in  two-part  music. 

Sight  reading  from  charts  and  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body.     Scale  exercises  sung  to  open  vowel  sound. 

Thought  exercises  for  development  of  correct  idea  of  pitch,  time, 
accent,  rhythm  :  as,  Selection  of  keynote  from  a  chord  struck  upon  the 
piano  ;  placing  of  initial  notes  of  the  several  parts ;  beating  time  and 
thinking  through  all  or  part  of  given  exercises,  without  vocal  sound. 

Moral  Culture. 

Purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Guilelessness,  or  thinking  no 
evil  of  others.  How  to  make  home  happy  by  helping,  by  anticipating 
the  wishes  of  others,  by  remembering  that  cheerful  words  and  looks, 
gentle  ways,  attentive  eyes  to  see,  and  ready  sympathy  to  share  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows,  form  the  best  foundation  for  mutual  home- 
helping. 

Dress:  The  objects  of  dress,  first,  warmth  or  coolness;  second,  con- 
venience ;  third,  fitness  ;  fourth,  beauty. 

References  :  Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters;  Household  Education; 
Little  Wo?nen;  What  Katy  Did  at  Home. 

Let  pupils  discuss  freely  their  heroes  and  heroines,  thus  setting  up 
their  own  high  standard  of  morals  without  a  seeming  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

Physical  Culture. 

1.  Similar  exercises  to  those  in  preceding  year. 

2.  More  breathing  exercises,  carefully  conducted,  so  as  to  give  or 
confirm  right  habits  of  breathing ;  exercises  such  as  not  to  strain  the 
organs. 

3.  Exercises  to  develop  uniform  and  vigorous  circulation,  such  as 
running,  rope-skipping,  etc.,  carefully  regulated. 

*&         (See  Seventh  Grade.) 
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SIXTH    GRADE— SIXTH   YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 

Human  Body. — The  nervous  system,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  of 
animals  observed  ;  simple  dissections  made  of  muscles,  to  show  position 
and  use,  such  as  tendons,  connective  tissue,  ligaments,  heart  of  beef  or 
sheep,  etc.  Show  valves,  arteries,  and  walls  of  heart.  Bach  pupil  find 
his  own  pulse  in  several  different  places. 

Use  microscope.     (See  Fifth  Grade  "Observation  Lessons.") 

Simple,  clear  ideas  conveyed  as  to  sensation,  voluntary  and  involuntary 
motion,  the  control  and  working  together  of  the  organs  before  studied 
by  means  of  the  nervous  system.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  tea,  and 
coffee,  as  to  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  on  the  functions 
in  general.     (See  Dole's  Temperance  Teaching.) 

What  to  do  in  emergencies,  such  as  accidents  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
bites,  etc. 

Minerals,  Metals,  Rocks. — {a)  Metals  that  occur  uncombined,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  platinum. 

(b)  Metals  from  ores,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron. 
(Alloys:  bronze,  brass,  pewter.) 

(c)  Non-metals,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon  (in  the  form  of  coal  and 
granite). 

{d)  Clay  and  sand,  with  manufacture  of  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

(e)  Principal  precious  stones. 

(_/)  Various  useful  rocks  used  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes, 
such  as  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  gypsum,  various 
forms  of  quartz,  mica,  etc. 

(g)  Fossils,  stalactites,  petrifactions. 

Pay  special  attention  to  care  of  blank-books. 

All  observation  based  upon  the  following  points  :  What  is  the  object, 
where  found,  how  obtained,  for  what  used,  how  prepared  for  use  ? 
Encourage  free  expression  of  thought  at  first ;  later,  write  or  recite 
briefly  from  outlines. 

Locate  on  map  places  where  the  objects  studied  are  to  be  found. 

Language. 

Exercises. — (a)  Summaries  and  topical  recitations  in  the  various  class 
subjects.  Special  attention  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech,  but  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom. 

(b)  Composition:  Introduce  narrative;  continue  descriptive  and  imag- 
inative, including  such  exercises  as  impromptu  work  in  writing  news- 
paper items,  advertisements,  telegrams,  and  announcements.  Illustrative 
sketching  continued. 

(c)  Formal  letter-writing:  Invitations,  and  short  business  letters. 

{d)  Literary  work:  Life  and  writings  of  Louisa  Alcott,  the  Cary  sisters, 
and  Hans  Andersen.  At  least  one  classic,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
be  read  with  the  teacher. 
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O)  Lessons  on  the  mechanics  of  language;  much  practice  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words  and  expressions  so  as  to  develop  the  ability  to 
use  sentences  that  are  clear  and  logically  arranged. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  suitable  books,  such  as  Fourth  Readers, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Eggleston's  Primary  History,  Little  Wo?nen,  School 
Herald,  St.  Nicholas,  Montgomery's  Beginners'  History  of  United 
States,  etc. 

(b)  Special  training  in  management  of  the  breath  and  in  the  grouping 
of  words,  so  as  to  read  smoothly  and  fluently.  Drill  on  pronunciation 
of  words  commonly  mispronounced,  the  mistakes  of  the  class  to  form 
basis  of  drill. 

(c)  Impromptu  reading,  silent  or  oral,  to  test  the  pupil's  ability  to 
receive  and  express  thought. 

(d)  By  questions,  explanations,  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to 
understand  and  to  feel  what  they  read,  and  then  place  in  their  hands 
only  the  best  literature.  At  least  four  books  for  home  reading  should  be 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

(e)  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  memorized  and  recited. 

Spelling. — {a)  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  should  always 
precede  the  study  of  form. 

(b)  Words  selected  from  various  subjects  taught.  Word  building  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  stem  words.  Abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions. 

(c)  Writing  quotations  from  standard  works;  learning  to  spell  the 
authors'  names. 

Writing. — Movement  exercises  to  instrumental  music  to  acquire  rhyth- 
mic motion  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 

Continue  exercises  for  rapidity,  using  unruled  paper.  Occasional  test 
exercises  in  tracing  at  board,  and  in  the  use  of  ruled  paper,  to  secure 
control  of  hand  and  pen,  and  to  show  when  and  where  mistakes  are 
made. 

Dictation  exercises  to  secure  speed,  accuracy,  and  neatness.  Positions 
changed  for  rest,  as  in  previous  grades. 

Practice  turning  paper,  keeping  original  relative  positions  of  body, 
hand,  and  pen,  to  secure  desired  slope  in  writing. 

Form  reviewed,  giving  a  few  graceful  forms  to  vary  writing,  and  teach- 
ing the  heading,  correspondence,  and  explanatory  sizes  of  script.  Lining 
with  ink.  One  set  of  simple  marking  letters.  Writing  contractions  and 
abbreviations. 

Copying  poetry  from  slips. 

Written  exercises  in  class  work,  looking  carefully  to  neatness  and 
arrangement. 

Blank-book  work  as  in  other  grades. 
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Arithmetic. 

Fractions. — (a)  Review  work  in  fractions. 

{d)  The  use  of  per  cent.  Simple  examples  to  show  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  per  cent. 

(c)  Business  examples,  and  problems  involving  fractional  analysis,  the 
work  to  be  thorough  rather  than  exhaustive.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
years  this  work  is  reviewed  and  extended. 

(d)  Denominate  numbers.     Develop  tables  objectively  at  first. 
Ten  minutes  daily  at  beginning  of  lesson  devoted  to  rapid  oral  work. 

(See  Fifth  Grade  "Arithmetic")     Original  mental  examples.     Careful 
analysis  of  at  least  one  good  practical  example. 

Reading  of  examples  given  special  attention,  together  with  the  "fore- 
casting of  answers,"  in  order  to  avoid  unreasonable  results. 

Geography  and  History. 

Physical  Features  and  Conditions  of  Eurasia. — Position  relative  to 
other  continents ;  size;  form;  surface;  drainage;  climate;  life — animal, 
vegetable,  human  ;  regions  adapted  to  mining,  agriculture,  etc. ;  com- 
parison of  physical  features  and  conditions  of  this  continent  with  those 
of  other  continents.  Map  sketching  and  modeling  as  the  study  of  each 
continent  proceeds. 

Commercial  a?id  Political  Geography  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies. — Position  in  the  continent ;  surroundings ; 
surface  ;  climate  ;  vegetation  ;  animals  ;  resources  ;  inhabitants,  their 
occupations  and  social  condition ;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other 
localities.     Map  of  the  country  to  be  sketched  as  the  study  proceeds. 

Make  use  of  previous  observation  work,  presenting  realities  rather 
than  words. 

Study  weather  maps. 

Locate  everything  possible  on  maps — relief,  physical,  and  political. 

Illustrate  phenomena  by  experiments,  using  physical  apparatus  when 
convenient. 

Reading  :  Sunny  South  ;  Tales  out  of  School ;  Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World ;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader ;  Nelson's  Standard  Geo- 
graphical Reader ;  Boy  Travelers  in  Great  Britain ;  Stories  of  India. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — From  nature,  branches  and  sprays;  conventionalized  leaves 
and  flowers.  Freehand  object  drawing  from  science  and  geography  at 
all  times.  Study  of  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  (analysis).  Cube  drawn 
in  parallel  perspective,  different  positions  (no  shading).  Sight  measure- 
ment of  square,  circle,  and  ellipse  in  horizontal  position.  Geometric, — 
drill  exercises  for  facility  in  use  of  compass,  set-square,  ruler,  and  chisel- 
pointed  pencil. 
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Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  geometric  solids,  cylinder,  cone, 
square  pyramid,  and  triangular  pyramid.  In  connection  with  Geography 
and  History,  construct  maps  of  clay  and  sand  for  the  study  of  relief. 

Color. — Use  and  care  of  colors  and  brushes.  Washes.  Mixing  of 
shades,  tints,  and  hues.  Simple  leaves  and  sprays  drawn  with  brush  and 
color. 

Expression  of  color  in  black  and  white. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
authors. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Continue  thought  exercises  for  development  of  correct  idea  of  pitch, 
time,  accent,  and  rhythm.     (See  Fifth  Grade  "  Music") 

Moral  Culture. 

(a)  Love  of  country.  What  our  Government  does  for  us,  and  what  we 
owe  to  it. 

(&)  Saving  and  giving.  Economy  as  opposed  to  penuriousness.  Gen- 
erosity to  others.     Almsgiving. 

(c)  Our  dumb  friends.     Kind  treatment  of  animals. 

Help  in  this  work  will  be  found  in  How  to  Teach  Patriotism,  Boys  of 
%y6,  patriotic  songs  and  poems,  and  the  various  publications  of  the  Boston 
Humane  Society. 

Biographies  read  without  especially  drawing  attention  to  the  moral 
factor,  also  historical  sketches,  leaving  children  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Exercises  with  light  dumb-bells 
added.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  watched  carefully 
as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period  of  rapid  development.  Correct 
poise  of  body  in  taking  exercise  insisted  upon. 

"Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  correct  position,  is  helpful. 
Almost  any  exercise,  taken  with  body  in  incorrect  position,  is  harmful." 
(Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  Stanford  University.) 

(See  Seventh  Grade.) 
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SEVENTH    GRADE— SEVENTH   YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 

In  Scie?ice. — Train  pupils  to  see  and  interpret  what  is  seen.  The  aim 
of  science  study  should  be  to  acquaint  pupils  with  forces  about  them, 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  best  use  those  forces  for  the  greatest  good. 

"A  symmetrical  course  proceeds  outward  from  the  child  as  a  center, 
through  observed  phenomena,  into  the  laws  which  lie  beyond  them." 

Means  of  expression — making,  drawing,  oral  and  written  language. 

Review  experiments  and  previous  observation  work,  as  evaporation, 
effect  of  heat  and  cold  in  formation  of  rain,  snow,  frost,  clouds,  and 
other  natural  phenomena. 

Show  relation  between  experiments  in  physics  and  phenomena  in 
geography. 

Make  apparatus  whenever  possible. 

Let  pupils  do  most  of  the  work.  Experiment  at  home,  and  repeat  in 
class. 

Use  note-books  for  outlines,  topically  arranged;  experiments  illustrated 
by  drawings. 

Make  daily  observations  of  weather  charts,  and  study  barometer  and 
thermometer. 

In  Physics  (twenty  weeks). — Magnetism,  current  and  frictional  elec- 
tricity, chemical,  heating,  and  lighting  effects,  magnetic  needle,  electro 
magnets,  conductors,  compass,  magnetic  telegraph. 

Heat:  Diffusion,  effects,  thermometers. 

Light:  Reflection,  refraction,  lenses,  solar  spectrum. 

Liquids:  Pressure,  specific  gravity. 

Atmospheric  pressure:  Barometer,  pump,  siphon. 

Gravitation:  Pendulum,  solar  system,  the  earth. 

Lever:  Wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  screw. 

Sound:  Pitch  of  sound,  echoes,  acoustic  tubes. 

Properties  of  matter. 

Physics  of  breathing  and  ventilation  given  careful  attention. 

All  of  the  above  work  is  to  be  experimental.  The  pupils  should  per- 
form the  experiments  whenever  it  is  possible. 

See  Jackman's  Nature  Study  for  simple  experiments  and  thought 
questions;  also  for  zoology. 

On  Animals  (twenty  weeks). — Compare  and  classify  various  animals 
previously  studied.  Observe  the  vertebrate  structure,  and  compare 
externally,  and  to  some  extent  internally,  typical  fishes,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals,  from  specimens  and  pictures.     Use  microscopes. 

Sketching  by  pupils  of  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  studied. 

Have,  first,  experiments  written,  or  talked  of,  freely;  later,  concise 
papers  written  from  outlines. 
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Language. 

(«)  Study  of  American  authors,  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade, 
following  the  general  plan  of  American  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  by- 
Amanda  B.  Harris  ;  Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Twenty 
American  Authors,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  and  other  similar  books. 
Cultivation  of  literary  taste  by  class  reading  and  discussion,  followed  by 
collateral  home  reading. 

(b)  The  study  of  punctuation  by  observation,  continued.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  uses  of  the  comma  and  of  the  semicolon.  A 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar  should  not  be  required  of  the 
pupils,  except  where  they  are  of  special  importance  in  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

(c)  Continuation  of  copying  and  dictation  exercises  to  develop  accuracy 
in  writing  words  and  punctuating  sentences,  and  to  give  knowledge  of 
form  and  construction  of  paragraphs. 

(d)  Continued  work  in  writing  original  papers  on  all  subjects  in  which 
pupils  are  interested. 

Reading. — (a)  Reading  from  books  suitable  to  this  grade. 

(b)  Training  of  eye  and  voice. 

(c)  Mental :  Careful  study  of  selections  for  thought  and  expression. 
Cultivation  of  feeling  and  imagination. 

(d)  Reading  of  papers  selected  from  written  work  of  pupils.  Reading, 
and  recitation  of  choice  poetry  and  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — The  study  of  words  which  sound  alike  but  are  spelled  dif- 
ferently ;  the  correct  use  of  the  same  in  sentences.  Pupils  encouraged 
to  observe  the  spelling  of  words  met  with  in  their  reading,  and  to  study 
the  meaning  from  the  use  in  the  context.  Synonymous  words  carefully 
considered  as  to  shades  of  meaning  and  correct  use. 

Writing. — Continue  drill  in  exercises  combining  forearm  and  finger 
movements  to  give  grace  and  ease  in  execution.  Careful  study  of  both 
small  and  capital  letters  as  to  correct  form  and  shading  ;  also  observa- 
tion of  marked  peculiarities  of  letters  and  most  common  errors  of 
formation. 

Use  unruled  paper  for  rapid  drill. 

Study  of  brush  and  other  styles  of  marking-letters. 

Drill  in  current  hand  for  business  purposes,  practicing  in  limited  time 
such  forms  as  checks,  notes,  receipts,  etc.  ;  making  figures,  freehand 
capitals,  and  small  letters. 

During  all  written  exercises  in  class,  special  attention  given  to  ease, 
legibility,  and  correct  arrangement.  No  untidy  or  carelessly  prepared 
home  work  will  be  accepted. 

Position  of  body  changed  occasionally  for  rest ;  also  position  of  paper 
to  suit  different  slant  of  writing  or  printing. 

Encourage  correspondence  with  societies  of  good  standing  for  inter- 
change of  thought,  practice  in  letter-writing,  and  increased  interest  in 
general  management  of  such  organizations. 
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Mathematics. 

Geometry  (ten  weeks). — Observation  of  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder, 
etc.  Use  of  ruler,  triangle,  and  compass  in  drawing  parallels,  perpen- 
diculars, angles. 

Simple  geometric  constructions  ;  bisecting  lines  and  angles,  erecting 
perpendiculars,  etc. 

Use  of  protractor  in  measuring  angles  of  triangles  and  parallelograms, 
and  in  drawing  angles  of  given  size. 

Construction  of  triangles  equal  to  given  triangles,  or  with  given 
dimensions. 

Outdoor  work  in  determining  areas  and  distances  by  measuring  angles 
and  lines.  Study  of  methods  of  finding  the  area  of  squares,  rectangles, 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  regular  polygons. 

No  demonstration  of  theorems  required  of  pupils. 

In  the  ten  weeks,  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Hill's  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  part  of  the  chapter  on  areas. 

Arithmetic  (thirty  weeks). — Denominate  numbers  reviewed.  Applica- 
tion of  the  above  geometry  to  arithmetic  work.  Percentage  and  its 
important  applications. 

Square  and  cube  root  by  inspection. 

Ten  minutes  daily  to  rapid  mental  work,  analysis  of  practical  examples 
(mental),  counting  as  in  Sixth  Grade,  and  making  of  original  examples 
by  class. 

Require  careful,  intelligent  reading  of  examples,  and  a  forecasting  of 
results,  to  prevent  unreasonable  answers. 

Review  fractions,  factoring,  and  decimals. 

Geography  and  History. 

(a)  A  topical  study  of  the  history  of  the  United'  States,  going  back- 
ward from  contemporary  events,  with  careful  study  of  associated  geogra- 
phy. Civil  government  studied,  using  the  school  district  on  which  to 
build  knowledge  of  township,  county,  state,  etc. 

\b)  The  following  countries  to  be  studied  in  the  order  of  historical 
development,  and  the  time  spent  upon  each  to  be  largely  in  proportion 
to  its  present  importance,  or  to  its  influence  on  the  present :  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia,  lesser  countries  of  northern  Europe,  countries  of 
southern  Europe. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate; 
vegetation  ;  animals  ;  resources  ;  inhabitants,  their  occupation  and  social 
condition  ;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country. 

Reading:  Stories  of Nations  ;  Young  Folks'1  History  ;  Boy  Travelers  ; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places. 

Have  summary  of  work  written  in  blank-books,  arranged  in  form  of  a 
topical  outline,  for  future  reference  and  review. 
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Apply  experiments  in  physics  to  phenomena  in  geography. 
Keep  uppermost  in  the  mind  the  relation  of  history  and  science  to  the 
physical  contour  of  the  country,  using  relief  maps  freely. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — Object  drawing,  outline  only,  freehand  with  pencil  and 
crayon.  Study  solids  as  in  previous  grade.  Foreshortening.  Solids, 
singly  and  in  groups,  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Objects  and 
groups  of  objects  similar  in  form  to  solids  studied  from  science  and 
other  lessons  at  all  times.  Shades  and  shadows  studied  and  applied  on 
geometric  solids,  on  other  groups  of  objects,  and  drapery.  Continue 
sight  measurement  for  proportion  and  foreshortening.  Ornament :  Three 
historic  units  studied  and  copied.  Simple  units — geometric — modified. 
Geometric,  using  instruments.  Teach  pupils  to  see.  Use  drawing  frames 
threaded  in  squares,  cross  slates,  angles  of  cardboard,  and  any  other 
good  devices  for  systematic  training  in  sight  work. 

Construction. — Express  in  cardboard  the  cylinder  and  cone,  and  finish 
prisms  and  pyramids.  Use  of  knife  and  rule.  How  to  sharpen  a  knife. 
Splitting,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  grains  of  wood.  Cutting  with 
the  grain,  across  the  grain,  and  with  compression.  Squaring  an  irregular 
piece  of  wood.  Rounding  a  square  piece.  Prisms  of  different  shapes  : 
triangular,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  etc.  Making  geometric  forms  :  cones, 
pyramids,  etc. 

In  these  exercises  pupils  are  required  to  work  to  exact  dimensions. 
Pupils  make  drawings  of  their  work  after  it  is  completed. 

Color. — Care  and  use  of  box  and  brushes.  Mixing  color  continued 
from  sixth  year  work.  Simple  designs  in  tints  and  shades  of  same  color. 
Simple  flowers  drawn  with  brush.  Teach  value  of  color  in  black  and 
white. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  the  different  major  keys.  Singing  of 
simple  chords  in  major  keys,  with  frequent  change  of  part. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher. 

Continue  to  give  special  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and 
position  of  body. 

Aim  to  get  good  quality  of  tone,  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  of 
words  and  syllables,  with  ease  and  relaxation  of  muscles. 

Thought  exercises  as  in  two  previous  grades,  to  train  mind  to  think 
sound,  to  remember  pitch,  and  to  find  any  given  keynote  when  the  chord 
is  struck  on  a  piano. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  any  simple  exercise 
in  major  keys  after  glancing  through  the  piece. 

Moral  Culture. 

Physical  bearing  as  influencing  and  revealing  the  inner  life. 
Courage'!  Difference  between  moral  courage  and  daring  or  bravado. 
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Heroism  :  Great  heroes  and  heroines  ;  application  to  daily  life  ;  unself- 
ish endurance. 

Social  forms  and  etiquette  :  True  politeness  as  indicative  of  the  real 
self. 

References :  Peter  Budstone,  by  Trowbridge ;  Good  Behavior,  by  Phelps. 

Biographies  of  eminent  statesmen,  inventors,  discoverers,  and  authors, 
and  accounts  in  daily  papers  of  the  works  of  such  men,  should  be  brought 
to  class  and  read  without  comment. 

Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  preceding  years.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  carefully  watched  as  to  effect  on  individuals  at  this  period  of 
rapid  development. 

Special  attention  given  to  sitting,  standing,  and  walking  positions,  fit- 
ness of  chair  and  desk  to  pupils,  and  particularly  to  writing  and  drawing 
positions. 

In  all  grades  arrange  light  and  ventilation  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

Change  position  and  air  during  extended  exercises. 

EIGHTH   GRADE— EIGHTH   YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 

Chemistry  (twenty  weeks). — The  work  in  chemistry  consists  of  labora- 
tory work  by  the  student,  tending  to  induce  careful  observation  and 
thoughtful  comparison. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  student  will  acquire  the  ability  to  apply  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

(a)  Generation  and  isolation  of  O,  H,  N,  C02,  H3,  illuminating  gas, 
and  CI,  and  testing  their  relation  to  combustion,  their  solubility,  their 
relation  to  life,  their  chemical  affinities,  etc.  The  consideration  of  how 
to  express  chemical  facts  by  means  of  symbols  and  formulas. 

(b)  Careful  study  of  the  properties  of  air  and  water. 

(c)  Study  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

(d)  The  cause  of  lamp  and  mine  explosions,  and  the  study  of  explosives 
in  general. 

Sketch  apparatus  used. 

Botany  (twenty  weeks). — All  the  preceding  work  reviewed.  The  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  exogens  compared  with  those  of  endogens. 
Specimens  of  mold,  mildew,  fungi,  lichens,  algae,  mosses,  and  ferns, 
examined  and  compared.  Study  of  foods  and  disease  germs.  Sketch 
plants  studied. 

English. 

{a)  General  study  of  authors  suitable  for  children  of  this  grade,  using 
as  a  guide  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris. 

(d)  A  study  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  see  wherein  consists  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  elegance.     Continue  study  of  sentence  structure  and 
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relation  of  parts.     This  does  not  mean  a  formal  study  of  grammatical 
structure. 

(c)  Careful  study  of  punctuation  by  observation.  Development  of  rules 
for  comma,  semicolon,  dash,  colon,  and  quotation  marks. 

(d)  Study  of  synonyms.     Critical  study  of  each  author's  use  of  words. 

(e)  Compositions  based  upon  the  work  in  literature,  science,  and 
history. 

{/)  Short  talks  by  pupils  upon  topics  assigned. 

(g)  Continue  exercises  as  indicated  in  (6)  and  (c)  of  the  seventh  year. 

Reading. — {a)  Reading  from  text-books,  as  arithmetics,  geographies, 
and  histories,  to  cultivate  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression.  (6)  Read- 
ing from  Dole's  A?nerican  Citizen,  for  mastery  of  thought  and  extension 
of  patriotic  interest,  (c)  Such  voice  and  physical  training  as  will  correct 
the  faults  of  the  class  and  of  individuals  of  the  class. 

Spelling. — Study  such  new  words  introduced  in  the  different  lines  of 
work,  with  their  proper  diacritical  marks,  accent,  etc.,  as  will  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

Lessons  given  upon  most  common  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Development  of  at  least  three  rules  of  spelling,  and  drill  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

Writing. — In  all  writing  require  comfortable,  hygienic  position,  and 
at  least  once  a  week  practice  rapid  execution  as  in  previous  grades.  (See 
''Writing,"  Seventh  Grade,  for  suggestions.) 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic  (twenty  weeks). — Review  fractions.  Percentage,  and  im- 
portant applications,  (a)  Not  involving  time  :  Profit  and  loss,  and  prac- 
tical business  examples  in  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  stocks,  etc., 
taught  as  applications  of  percentage,  without  subdividing  the  work  into 
classes  and  cases.  (o)  Involving  time  :  Simple  interest.  All  work  to 
be  done  by  logical  analysis,  and  operations  performed  by  the  shortest 
methods.  Mental  drills  will  occupy  at  least  one  half  of  the  time  allotted 
to  this  work. 

Geometry  (twenty  weeks). — The  seventh  year  work  was  principally  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  angle  and  other  geometrical  ideas  and 
terms,  to  make  him  skillful  in  the  use  of  protractor  and  compass,  and  to 
lead  him  to  discover  those  simple  relations  in  plane  figures  that  are  used 
in  ordinary  linear  and  surface  measurements.  In  this  grade,  the  work  is 
continued  and  extended — so  carrying  it  out  that  the  pupil  shall  discover 
for  himself  the  simpler  theorems  about  plane  figures.  The  easier  theo- 
rems contained  in  the  first  books  of  the  ordinary  treatise  on  geometry 
would  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  work.  The  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  give  a  general  statement  of  the  truth  he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and 
then  made  to  test  it  by  repeated  constructions  and  measurements.  He 
should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  his  conclusions,  but 
should  not  yet  be  held  to  formal  demonstrations  of  theorems.     Complete 
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the  equivalent  of  Hill's  work  in  Geometry.     No  text-book  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil. 

Geography  and  History. 

The  most  important  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
studied  in  the  order  of  historical  development,  and  the  time  spent  upon 
each  to  be  largely  in  proportion  to  its  present  importance,  or  to  its 
influence  on  the  present. 

Position  of  the  country  in  the  continent;  surroundings;  surface;  climate; 
vegetation;  animals;  resources;  inhabitants,  their  occupations  and  social 
condition  ;  important  cities,  towns,  and  other  localities. 

Map  of  each  country  to  be  sketched  and  studied. 

General  history  in  connection  with  each  country. 

Reading:  Stories  of  Nations  ;  Young  Folks'  History;  Boy  Travelers  ; 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places  ;  Little  People  of  Asia. 

Manual    Training. 

Drawing. — (a)  Objects  selected  from  botany  work.  Groups  of  objects, 
with  careful  study  of  shades  and  shadows,  (0)  Designing  :  Applied 
designs,  vases,  cups,  saucers,  etc.  Working  drawings.  {c)  Ornament : 
Surface  patterns,  rosettes,  borders,  bilateral  forms. 

Construction. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  such  as  rule,  gauge,  try-square, 
knife,  saw,  chisel,  brace  and  bit,  etc.  A  systematic  course  covering  the 
ground  of  planing,  sharpening  tools,  adjusting  plane-iron,  gauging,  saw- 
ing, producing  plane  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  boring, 
joinery,  gluing,  and  finishing.     All  work  done  from  drawings. 

Color. — Color  study  and  care  of  material.  Color  disc  made  by  class 
from  standards. 

Music. 

Practice  of  scale  intervals  in  all  of  the  different  major  keys. 

Exercises  in  triads  of  the  major  scale. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Sight  reading  from  music  readers. 

Songs  at  option  of  teacher,  care  being  taken  to  select  from  good 
composers. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Control  of  all  parts  of  the  body  as  affecting  morals. 
Influence  :  Intermediate  and  remote. 
Self-control,  and  its  effect  on  character. 

References  :  Character,  Self-Help,  Duty,  by  Samuel  Smiles  ;  Ethics  for 
Young  People,  by  C.  C.  Everett. 
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Physical  Culture. 

Continue  work  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  same  watchfulness. 
"  Few  realize  what  physical  vigor  is  in  man  or  woman,  or  how  danger- 
ously near  weakness  often  is  to  wickedness." 

NINTH  GRADE— NINTH  YEAR. 
Observation  Lessons. 

Physiology  (twenty  weeks). — Reviewed  and  studied  more  fully.  Obser- 
vations of  self,  of  living  and  dead  animals,  and  of  prepared  and  fresh 
microscope  specimens,'  made  the  basis  of  careful  study  of  functions, 
which  are  thus  realized  by  pupils  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible. 
Hygiene  taught  as  intelligent  deductions  from  above,  and  put  into 
practice. 

Physical  culture,  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  study  considered.  Relation  of  microscopic  organisms  to 
diseases,  and  methods  of  prevention. 

Sewerage  and  ventilation  practically  studied.  Sanitary  conditions  of 
living  emphasized  by  inspection  of  apparatus,  drawings,  etc.,  and  by 
reading  selections  from  books  and  periodicals  on  the  subject.  Sketches 
of  apparatus  and  specimens  used  to  illustrate  work. 

Geography  (twenty  weeks). — (a)  Study  of  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical geography  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  observation. 

(b)  Comparison  and  generalization  of  facts  heretofore  observed  in 
physical  geography,  with  special  attention  to  causes. 

Sketches  made  whenever  they  will  assist  in  forming  mental  pictures. 

English. 

Grammar  and  Literature  should  alternate  and  must  be  closely  cor- 
related. 

Grammar  (forty  weeks). — Nouns  :  (a)  Classes  :  common,  proper,  and 
collective,  (b)  The  possessive  forms,  and  their  use.  (c)  With  much 
drill  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  plural  forms. 

Pronouns  :  (a)  Classes  :  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  simple,  and 
compound,     (b)  The  declined  forms  of  these,  and  their  proper  use. 

Adjectives  :  {a)  Their  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  and  their 
proper  use.  Much  drill  to  be  given  on  the  irregular  forms,  (b)  Their 
proper  grouping  and  agreement  as  to  number. 

Verbs  :  (a)  Classes  :  regular  and  irregular  ;  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Study  the  passive  form  in  order  to  give  flexibility  to  expression.  The 
only  attention  paid  to  transitive  and  intransitive,  is  to  determine  the 
proper  case  forms  of  the  associated  pronouns.     Much  drill  required  here. 

(b)  Modifications — mode :    indicative,    subjunctive,     and     imperative  ; 
tense  :  present  and  past,  and  changes  in  form  as  to  person  and  number. 

(c)  Forms  of  the  verb-phrases,  and  study  of  their  correlative  forms.    This 
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will  cover  what  has  been  taught  under  compound  tense  forms  and  the 
potential  forms,  (d)  Verbals  :  forms  and  use.  There  shall  be  a  special 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  be,  and  of  their  use  and  associated 
forms.     Much  drill  will  be  required  here. 

Adverbs :  (a)  Special  study  of  adverb  forms  as  distinguished  from 
adjective  forms,     (b)  Compared  forms,     (c)  Grouping  and  position. 

Knowledge  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to  be  deduced  from  a  study 
of  the  thought  relation  and  logic  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Drill  in  the 
choice  of  right  preposition  and  conjunction  forms. 

Sentence  structure  :  (a)  Much  drill  with  the  aim  of  securing  quick 
recognition  of  the  elements  in  the  sentence,  and  the  accompanying 
punctuation.  No  diagraming  and  no  formal  parsing.  Correct  syntax  to 
be  secured  by  proper  drill  work. 

The  above  work  to  be  done  inductively.  Much  drill  on  the  use  of 
correct  forms  under  each  topic. 

Literature. — Study  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Snow-Bound,  Lady  of  the 
Lake ;  selections  from  Scott,  Thackeray,  Ruskin,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  to 
further  develop  the  literary  taste  and  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
for  general  study  in  literature,  as  follows  : 

(a)  General  character  of  the  selection,  whether  narration,  description, 
etc.  ;  whether  history,  oration,  etc.  ;  whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  etc. 

(b)  Attention  given  to  construction  only  when  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  difficult  passages. 

(c)  Study  of  words  as  to  origin  and  shades  of  meaning. 

(d)  Study  common  and  more  useful  figures  of  speech. 

(e)  Selected  passages  assigned  for  reproduction  or  "translation." 
(_/)  Short  compositions  based  upon  the  work  in  literature. 
(g)  Short  talks  on  important  topics  of  the  day. 

Reading. — (a)  Selections  from  authors  studied  in  literature  work. 

(b)  Exercises  in  sight  reading  from  selected  periodicals  and  news- 
papers. 

Careful  attention  given  to  style,  critical  analysis  of  the  author's 
thought,  the  principles  of  good  reading,  and  their  application.  Faults 
of  class  studied  and  corrected.     Voice-building  continued. 

Spelling. — Spelling  of  words  selected  from  all  lines  of  work.  Deriva- 
tion, shades  of  meaning,  synonyms.  Study  of  origin  of  the  English 
language.  Continued  work  on  selected  roots,  prefixes,  a*nd  suffixes,  fol- 
lowing such  a  plan  as  that  indicated  in  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 
A  composition  required  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  English 
Language. 

Writing. — Good  habits  established  by  careful  attention  to  all  written 
work. 

Rapid  drill  for  legibility,  accuracy,  and  neatness,  at  least  once  a  week. 
(See  previous  grades,  under  "Writing.") 

Constant  care  is  needed  on  the  part'  of  the  teacher  to  secure  and  main- 
tain correct  position  of  body,  and  overcome  temptation  to  return  to 
incorrect  habits. 
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Mathematics. 

Algebra  (ten  weeks). — This  work  is  introduced  as  an  experiment  to 
test  its  value  in  relation  to  Arithmetic. 

Bookkeeftiiig  (ten  weeks). — Single  entry.    Commercial  method  used. 

Arithmetic  (twenty  weeks). — General  review,  with  special  attention  to 
analysis  and  skillful  work.  Skillful  and  accurate  mental  work  and 
logical  analysis  to  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  this  work. 

Geography  and  History. 

Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  making  comparisons  in  reference  to 
physical  features,  political  conditions,  productions,  progress,  etc. 

Study  representative  cities  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  their 
advancement  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  General  history  in 
connection  with  above.  The  last  three  weeks  of  the  year  to  be  spent  on 
the  history  and  geography  of  California. 

Reading:  Great  Cities  of  the  Modern  World;  Great  Cities  of  the 
Ancient  World;  Boy  Travelers;  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam;  Stories  of 
Nations;  Through  the  Dark  Conti?ient;  Through  Darkest  Africa; 
Pacific  History  Stories. 

Manual  Training. 

Drawing. — [a)  Outdoor  sketching.  Human  figure  sketching,  (b) 
Plans  and  elevations  of  simple  cottages  and  school-houses. 

Designing. — Calico,  wall  paper,  and  carpet  patterns. 

Wood  Carving. — Sharpening  and  care  of  tools.  First  lessons  consist 
in  use  of  vernier  in  making  straight  line  designs,  curved  line  designs, 
and  original  designs  combining  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Carve  in  relief,  from  original  designs,  simple  patterns  suitable  for 
frames,  brackets,  panels,  easels,  wall  pockets,  etc.  Material:  pine, 
holly,  cherry,  ash,  walnut. 

Music. 

Develop  the  theory  of  major  and  minor  keys,  intervals,  triads,  and 
chords.     Exercises  in  triads  of  major  and  minor  keys. 

Three-part  music,  with  frequent  change  of  parts. 

Four-part  music,  if  voices  will  permit. 

Selections  from  such  composers  as  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Handel. 

Sight-reading,  from  music  readers. 

Careful  attention  given  to  rhythm,  quality  of  tone,  and  position  of 
body. 

Moral  Culture. 

Aims  and  ideals ;  the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  forming  correct  ideals 
and  in  having  true  aims. 
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The  essentials  of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

Great  characters  of  history  :  reformers,  scholars,  heroes,  benefactors, 
rulers.  Discussion  of  the  most  prominent  of  each,  and  the  benefits  the 
world  has  derived  from  their  lives. 

References:  Smiles's  Self-Help  Series;  Matthews'  s  Getting  on  in  the 
World;  Beacon  Lights  ;  Man  without  a  Country;  Gold  Foil;  Queenly 
Women. 

Physical  Culture. 

Pupils  to  study  themselves  physically,  selecting,  under  teacher's  direc- 
tion, such  exercises  as  will  meet  individual  needs.  The  correct  attitude 
of  the  body,  particularly  the  prominence  of  the  chest,  to  be  emphasized 
in  all  individual  and  concert  exercises. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  text-books  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools,  in  joint  session,  and 
those  marked  with  an  *  are  used  in  the  San  Jose"  State  Normal  School : 

Readers,  Speller,  ^Grammar,  History,  *Civil  Government,  *Arithmetic, 
Geography,  and  Physiology — State  series. 

For  additional  work  in  Grammar — Whitney  ;  Welch  ;  Tarbell. 

For  additional  work  in  Arithmetic — Olney ;  Wentworth  and  Hill ; 
*Walsh. 

For  additional  work  in  History  and  Civil  Government — Fiske ; 
*Childs's  Analysis  ;  *Short  History  of  English  People  ;  Green. 

State  and  Federal  Governments — Wilson. 

Physiology — *Martin's  Human  Body. 

Geometry — *Wentworth  ;  Stewart ;  Bowser  ;  Hopkins  ;  *Edwards. 

Algebra — Milne  ;  Appleton  ;  *Wentworth  ;  Bowser  ;  Smith. 

Physical  Geography — *Warren's  New  ;  *Tarr. 

Word  Analysis — Swinton  ;  Kellogg' s  Word  Book. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric — Kellogg  ;  Hill ;  Lockwood  ;  *Wendell ; 
Williams  ;  Meiklejohn  ;  Genung  ;  Gow  ;  Buchler  ;  ^Newcomer. 

English  Literature — Shaw-Backus  ;  Stopford  Brooke  ;  *Pancoast. 

Zoology — *Colton  ;  Holden  ;  Boyer  ;  Claus  Sedgwick. 

Botany — *Rattan  ;  Gray  ;  Vines  ;  Campbell. 

Physics — *Gage  ;  Appleton  ;  Carhart  and  Chute  ;  Hall  and  Bergen  ; 
Shaw ;  Jones. 

Chemistry — ^Williams  ;  Avery  ;  Remsen  ;  Cooley  ;  Shenstone  ;  White  ; 
Roscoe  and  Lunt ;  *Richardson  ;  *Bartlett's  Laboratory  Exercises  in 
Chemistry. 

Astronomy — Young. 

General  History — *Sheldon  ;  *Barnes  ;  *Myers. 

Bookkeeping — *Childs's  Essentials. 

Drawing — *Schoof;  Prang. 

Pedagogy — *Swett;  Hewett;  *Compayre;  McClellan;  Davidson;  Quick; 
*DeGarmo;  *Herbart. 

Psychology— Gordy  ;  *Ladd  ;  *James's  Briefer  Course  ;  Sanford  ;  Sully. 

Ethics— *Everett ;  Holland. 

Penmanship — Vertical;  California  system. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  on 
his  admission  to  the  school,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  relation  of  the 
pupils  to  the  school.  These  requirements  are  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  choice  or  preference.  They  are  a  growth.  The  experience  of 
past  years  has  developed  the  necessity  for  all  of  them,  not  only  for  the 
good  reputation  of  the  school,  but  also  for  the  best  good  of  the  individual 
pupil.  The  two  blanks  at  the  close  are  signed,  respectively,  by  the  pupil 
and  by  his  parents  or  guardian : 

To  the   Pupil. 

You  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  California  State  Normal  School, 
have  passed  the  required  examination,  or  been  duly  promoted,  and  upon 
making  the  required  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  regularly  admitted  as 
a  pupil. 

You  will  then  assume  a  new  relation,  which  gives  you  great  privileges, 
and  which,  like  all  such  relations,  brings  with  it  new  and  important 
responsibilities.  While  the  school  affords  you,  gratuitously,  certain 
advantages,  it  requires,  at  your  hands,  certain  duties. 

At  any  time  when  you  cannot  willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
these  requirements,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  school  that  you  sign 
your  papers  and  leave,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  that  an  enforced 
discipline  always  engenders. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  and  training  designed  to  fit 
you  to  become  a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  is 
self-control.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  proper  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school  will  come  from  a  desire  on  your  part  to  do  your 
duty  by  yourself  and  the  school,  and  not  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
force  outside  yourself  that  may  be  used  to  secure  this  observance.  No 
one  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  your  behavior  here,  but  your  good 
sense,  honor,  and  honesty  will  be  trusted  until  good  reasons  are  found 
for  believing  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and  then,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  you  will  be  unhesitatingly  excused  from  the  school. 

REGULATIONS. 
Attendance  and  Class-Work. 

You  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  your  attendance  upon 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  the  particular  class  to  which  you 
are  assigned.  Two  unexcused  absences  or  tardinesses  forfeit  your  place 
in  the  class  and  school,  and  you  can  be  reinstated  only  by  permission  of 
the  Principal. 

You  are  expected  to  prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  required  of  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
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From  the  result  of  frequent  oral  and  written  recitations,  you  will  be 
graded.  If  you  show  ability  and  inclination  to  do  more  work,  you  will 
be  allowed  to  do  it ;  if  you  fall  below  the  standard,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  take  fewer  subjects,  thus  falling  behind  your  class. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  students  who 
show  general  weakness,  either  by  two  or  more  failures  in  the  same  subject, 
or  by  failing  in  several  subjects  in  any  one  term,  are,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty,  dropped  from  the  school  until  they  have  made  better  prepara- 
tion for  going  on  with  the  work. 

Library. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
Library  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  Librarian.  These  you  are  expected 
to  read  and  observe  carefully.  The  suggestions  accompanying  them  you 
will  find  especially  helpful,  both  in  your  study  and  in  your  general  reading. 

Stationery. 

Stationery  will  be  furnished  to  you  for  all  school  work  required,  but 
not  for  your  private  use,  nor  to  waste.  Whenever  you  leave  the  school, 
turn  over  to  the  Librarian  all  stationery  properly  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

Personal  Matters. 

Enroll  yourself  with  your  name  as  it  should  appear  upon  the  books 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  retain  that  name  in  all  your 
classes  and  upon  all  your  papers. 

Keep  your  people  at  home  well  informed  as  to  the  street  and  number 
of  your  San  Jose  residence,  and  have  all  telegrams  and  express  packages 
directed  so  as  to  reach  you  there. 

Should  your  parents  or  guardians  change  their  residence  while  you  are 
here,  have  the  change  at  once  noted  upon  the  records  of  the  school,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at  once  in  case  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  other  emergency. 

Have  your  letters  directed  either  to  your  boarding-place  or  in  care 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  they  will  be  safely  and  regularly  delivered 
to  you. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  work  required  of  you  here  unless 
you  preserve  good  bodily  health.  To  do  this  you  will  need  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  to  vigorous  exercise.  As  far  as  possible,  take  this 
regularly  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  are  ill,  or  if  other  circumstances  arise  in  which  you  feel  the  need 
of  counsel,  advice,  or  sympathy,  apply  freely  to  any  member  of  the 
Faculty,  and  you  will  ever  find  them  as  ready  and  willing  to  be  your 
friends  as  they  have  been  to  be  your  teachers. 

Boarding,  Study  Hours,  Etc. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  the  Faculty  of  the  school  are  required  to  see  fully  observed  : 
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All  pupils  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who  do  not  board 
and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who  are  not  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians,  shall  be  considered 
as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

Boarders  and  Boarding. 

1.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Committee  on  Boarding  before  selecting 
boarding-places.  This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in  the 
school  before  or  are  new  pupils. 

2.  Young  men  and  young  women  will  not  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is  occupied 
by  two  or  more  families. 

3.  Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Boarding  when  pupils  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are 
taken  who  are  not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that 
permissions  will  be  asked  which  conflict  with  the  preceding  regulation. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

5.  Pupils  must  consult  the  Committee  on  Boarding  before  changing 
boarding-places. 

6.  Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding-places  in  the  even- 
ing without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  also 
informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are 
going  and  when  they  will  return.  If  compelled  by  unforeseen  causes  to 
be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
committee,  they  must,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people  with  whom  they 
board  or  room  where  they  are  going  and  when  they  will  return.  Such 
absence  must  be  reported  to  the  committee  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable  times  will  always  be 
granted  to  pupils  who  are  doing  well  in  their  studies,  but  school  and  its 
requirements  must  be  first. 

7.  Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for 
pupils  to  be  absent  from  school. 

8.  Pupils  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  6  to  9  o'clock,  or 
before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  satisfy  himself  that  all  parties 
who  either  keep  boarders,  or  rent  rooms  to  self-boarders,  exercise  such 
supervision  over  such  pupils  as  will  secure  a  compliance  with  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  rules  of  the  school.  Pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  board  where  such  supervision  is  not  maintained,  or  where 
the  requirements  of  the  school  are  in  any  way  disregarded. 

Study  Hours. 

Study  hours  are  defined  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  m.  of  all  week  days 
except  Friday,  from  November  to  April  inclusive,  and  from  7:30  to  9:30 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  school  year. 

Most  pupils,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will  require 
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more  than  the  time  above  stated.  Such  additional  time  should  be  taken 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for  recreation 
and  exercise  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  open  air.  Pupils  living  with  their 
parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advantageous  to  observe  these  rules. 
The  school  requires  that  they  do  the  work  of  their  several  classes,  and 
so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the  school  into  disrepute. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the  institution, 
with  a  full  understanding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  conform  thereto  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  connected  with  the 
institution. 

Signed, , 


-,  i8q-.  of County. 


For  myself,  as of  the  pupil  whose  name  is  signed  above,  I  also 

accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specif  ed,  and  upon  my  part  agree  to 

withdraw front  the  school  upon  receiving  notice  froin  the  Principal 

that  the  Faculty  request  it  to  be  done. 

Signed, . 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 


Donations  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  year,  as 
follows: 

Miss  Mamie  Adams — Australian  ferns. 

Miss  M.  E.  Allen — Botanical  specimens  from  South  America. 

Miss  Lillie  Baty — California  Indian  arrows. 

Mr.  James  Behrns — Cases  for  specimens. 

Mr.  Frank  Benedix — California  pre-historic  specimens. 

Miss  Clara  Boyce — Specimens. 

Miss  Carrie  Chamberlin — Botanical  specimens. 

Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — Specimen  case,  illustrating 
spool-making,  cotton-carding,  spinning,  twisting,  bleached  and  dyed 
thread,  finished  goods,  in  balls  and  spools. 

Miss  Selina  G.  Floyd — Fine  gold  quartz. 

Mr.  William  H.  French — Fine  minerals. 

Miss  Louise  Grozelier — Fossils. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Harris — Collection  of  insects. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Hemphill,  San  Diego — Fossils. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kocker — Insects. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Murphy — Wood  and  fungus  from  Yellow  Jacket  Mine. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Plaskett — Indian  arrows. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Pugh — Ancient  stone  ax,  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Tenny — Petrifactions  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Spencer — Rock  specimens  from  Sierra  County. 

Miss  Marguerite  Wagner — Specimens  from  Japan. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Williams — "Princess  Sarah  Winnemucca." 

Mr.  Arthur  Weed — Fine  specimens  of  algse. 
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Specimens  of  Questions  used  for  Admission  to  the  Junior  Class 
during  the  School  Year  1896-97. 
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Spelling  and  Penmanship. 

(Written  from  Dictation.) 

recommend  until  noticeable  disappointment 

benefited  accommodate  forty-four  altogether 

separate  acknowledgment 

Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  mark  the  accent:  analy- 
sis, definition,  confessed,  laboratory,  California,  incompatibility. 

What  rules  for  spelling  are  illustrated  by  the  following:  planned,  seiz- 
ing, referred,  refinement? 

Write  the  following: 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots's  cotemporaries  are  unanimous  in  extolling  her  unusual  beauty. 
In  stature  she  was  majestic,  being  above  the  ordinary  height.  Her  person  was  finely 
proportioned,  and  all  her  movements  were  graceful  and  dignified.  Her  hair  was 
auburn,  clustering  in  luxuriant  ringlets ;  her  eyes  were  of  chestnut  color,  a  darker 
shade  of  the  same  hue  ;  her  nose  was  Grecian,  her  cheeks  were  rose-tinted,  and  a  dim- 
ple in  her  chin  gave  expression  to  that  feature.  These  lineaments  were  so  charmingly 
animated  by  the  light  suffused  from  the  soul  within  that  physical  and  spiritual  beauty 
contended  for  the  palm. 

Note. — To  supplement  this,  a  report  is  made  of  the  spelling  and  pen- 
manship in  the  various  papers  upon  other  subjects  written  by  the  appli- 
cant during  the  examination. 

Arithmetic. 

If  %  of  A's  money  is  equal  to  }4  of  B's  money,  and  }4  of  A's  money 
added  to  %  of  B's  is  equal  to  $3,235,  what  amount  has  each  ? 

How  many  acres  in  a  lot  550  ft.  long,  the  parallel  ends  being  respect- 
ively 156  ft.  and  250  ft.? 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  62^  lbs.  What  is  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  fills  a  cylindrical  tank  measuring  inside  9  ft.  deep  and 
8  ft.  in  diameter  ? 

If  it  costs  $1.00  an  acre  to  fence  a  section  of  land,  how  much  does  it 
cost  an  acre  to  fence  a  quarter  section  ? 

If  apples  are  bought  for  $10  a  ton  and  sold  30  lbs.  for  25  cents,  what 
per  cent  is  gained? 

What  is  the  interest  on  $1,500  for  3  yrs.  6  mo.  15  da.  at  9  per  cent  per 
annum? 

A  merchant  marked  his  goods  30  per  cent  above  cost.  If  he  throws 
off  20  per  cent  of  asking  price,  what  per  cent  does  he  gain  ? 

Y%  is  what  per  cent  of  %  ?     Explain. 

Define  commission;  discount;  compound  interest;  decimal  fractions. 
Illustrate. 

Explain  a  rule  for  division  of  fractions. 
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Grammar. 

•'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  gTeat  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Name  all  the  clauses  in  the  above,  and  give  their  office  in  the  sentence. 

Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  of  the  italicized  words,  and  its  office  in 
the  sentence. 

Give  mode  and  tense  of  loveth  and  made.  Why  is  the  ending  eth  used 
on  one  and  not  on  the  other  ? 

What  case  does  a  pronoun  take  when  it  is  used  as  Attribute  Comple- 
ment ?     Illustrate. 

Name  what  you  consider  the  most  serious  violation  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  common  in  California. 

From  what  language  does  aggravate  come  ?  Give  full  analysis  of  the 
word,  and  tell  for  what  other  word  it  is  often  incorrectly  used. 

What  book  or  article  that  you  have  recently  read  has  pleased  you  most  ? 
Give  the  reasons  why  it  pleased  you. 

Write  at  least  half  a  page  on  Bicycle  Riding,  or  on  the  special 
advantages  of  your  own  town  or  locality. 

Geography. 

Why  do  you  study  geography  ? 

Sketch  an  outline  map  of  the  world.  Indicate  and  name  the  circles 
that  limit  the  different  zones.  Locate  Japan,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  Armenia, 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Write  a  paper  on  the  homes,  way  of  living,  appearance,  etc.,  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  North  America. 

Write  about  some  country  of  Asia;  its  situation,  climate,  productions, 
and  people. 

From  what  countries  do  we  obtain  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wines,  wool,  car- 
pets, diamonds,  silk,  ivory,  hemp. 

To  a  stranger  visiting  California,  what  points  of  interest  would  you 
show  ?     How  would  you  journey  to  each  of  these  places  ? 

Drawing. 

What  is  meant  by  symmetry  ?     Name  two  kinds  of  symmetry. 

Make  a  simple  design  in  a  four-inch  square,  by  dividing  each  side  into 
four  parts. 

On  what  geometrical  solids  are  the  following  objects  based  :  funnel ; 
apple  ;  lemon  ;  egg  ;  square  box  ;  this  room  ? 

Draw  the  flower  and  leaves  before  you. 

Draw  from  memory  some  object  familiar  to  you. 

Divide  a  circle  into  six  part>. 

State  what  instruction  you  have  received  in  drawing  ;  where,  and  what 
method  you  pursued. 
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LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


For  purposes  of  broader  culture,  the  Faculty  has  made  an  effort  each 
year  to  give  the  students  of  the  school  opportunities  to  attend  lectures 
and  entertainments  of  literary  and  musical  merit.  Many  of  these  lect- 
ures are  upon  important  subjects  outside  of  the  routine  of  daily  class 
work. 

Those  whose  ability  will  allow  them  to  spare  the  time  from  study  are 
permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  University  Extension  Club,  deliv- 
ered one  evening  each  week  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  This  course 
during  the  past  year  was  as  follows:  Four  lectures  on  "Voyages  of 
Exploration  and  Trade  on  the  Pacific,"  by  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  Stan- 
ford University;  eight  lectures  on  "Fundamental,  Ethical  Questions," 
by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Stanford  University  ;  five  lectures  on  ."Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,"  by  Fernando  Sanford,  Stanford  University; 
four  lectures  on  "Good  Citizenship,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  President 
of  Stanford  University,  given  in  Normal  Hall. 

The  lectures  before  the  school  were  as  follows:  "The  Women  of 
Shakespeare,"  by  Frederick  Warde  ;  "Russia  and  the  Russians,"  by  De 
Gregory  deKannet  ;  "Ventilation  in  Public  Schools,"  by  Drs.  Wright 
and  Simonton  ;  "Life  in  Morocco,"  by  a  returned  Missionary  ;  "Modern 
Literature,"  by  A.  B.  Coffey  ;  "  Our  Navy,"  by  Lieutenant  Wadhams,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  ;  "  Teaching  as  a  Fine  Art,"  by  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
Berkeley. 

A  recital  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  the  Fourth  "  was  given  by  Hannibal 
A.  Williams,  of  New  York. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The  object  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  to  aid  the 
students  in  their  spiritual  development,  and  to  promote  Christian  fellow- 
ship in  our  school.  Since  Christian  character  is  essential  above  all  else 
to  a  true  teacher,  it  is  especially  important  that  in  a  Normal  school  the 
spiritual  training  should  not  be  neglected  ;  and  the  Christian  Association 
is  the  only  organization  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  The  meetings  are 
held  every  Monday  afternoon,  directly  after  school,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all  new  students  to  attend. 

The  Young  Men's  Normal  Debating  Society  aims  to  give  its  members 
literary  culture  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law.  The 
members  find  that  the  mental  power  thus  gained  helps  them  in  their 
studies  ;  and  they  consider  the  work  of  the  society  as  beneficial  as  any 
study  in  the  course.  When  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  N.  D.  graduates  from 
the  school,  he  receives  a  diploma  from  the  society,  if  he  has  fulfilled  all 
requirements.  The  society  was  organized  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and 
numbers  among  its  graduates  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State. 

The  Philomathian  Society  was  organized  in  September,  1894.  Its 
object  is  to  afford  its  members  the  benefits  of  general  society  work,  chief 
among  which  are  :  the  acquirement  of  the  rules  of  parliamentary  usage, 
the  ability  to  address  an  audience  intelligently  and  without  hesitation, 
and  general  improvement  in  literature  and  composition.  The  society 
is  open  to  members  of  both  sexes.  Meetings  are  held  every  Friday 
afternoon  at  3:10,  in  the  Training  School  Annex.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited. 

The  Knowledge-Seekers'  Society,  organized  in  February,  1896,  for  the 
purpose  of  general  literary  and  debating  work,  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  school.  The  program  for  the  ten  weeks  beginning  in  September, 
1896,  includes  an  historical  and  literary  study  of  England  since  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquest. 

The  Friday  Afternoon  Club  meets  once  a  week,  after  school.  This 
society  is  exclusively  for  young  ladies.  Its  object  is  to  study  Shake- 
speare, especially  his  historical  plays.  At  each  meeting  there  is  a  short 
literary  and  musical  program,  after  which  about  half  an  hour  is  spent  in 
reading  and  discussing  the  portion  of  the  play  assigned  for  study  that 
week. 
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NOTICE  TO  GRADUATES. 


Graduates'  week  in  June,  1895,  was  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  home- 
coming of  the  Alumni. 

An  enthusiastic  session  of  the  Association  was  held  June  25th,  26th, 
and  27th,  the  forenoons  being  left  free  for  visiting  the  Normal  and  the 
Training  Department. 

The  latest  subjects  of  pedagogical  interest  were  discussed  by  early  as 
well  as  recent  graduates  of  the  school,  by  the  Normal  Faculty,  and  by 
other  leading  California  educators. 

Three  features  of  the  session  were  the  reading  of  brief  experience 
papers  by  fifteen  graduates,  a  spirited  debate,  and  a  literary  contest. 
Prof.  Chas.  H.  Allen  was  chosen  to  award  certificates  of  honor  to  Mrs. 
Estelle  Greathead  for  the  best  poem,  to  Mrs.  M.  S.  Carter  for  the  best 
pedagogical  paper,  and  to  Miss  Laura  Brotherton  for  the  best  children's 
story. . 

The  Alumni  Association  held  an  inaugural  reception  at  Crellin  Hotel, 
Oakland,  January  1,  1896,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  social  reunion  of 
graduates  and  teachers  from  the  Chico,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Jose  Normal 
Schools.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson, 
Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  Prof.  E.  T.  Pierce,  Prof.  R.  Pennell,  Prof!  R.  S.  Hol- 
way,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wilson,  Miss  Anna  C.  Murphy,  Franklin  K.  Barthel, 
W.  H.  Langdon,  and  P.  M.  Fisher. 

All  graduates  of  the  school  should  become  active  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  In  order  to  establish  the  organization  upon  a 
financial  basis,  members  pay  annual  dues  of  fifty  cents  each. 

Every  graduate  is  urged  to  send  a  report  of  his  or  her  work  to  the 
Normal  librarian,  and  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Alumni. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  in  June,  1895  :  President,  Franklin 
K.  Barthel ;  First  Vice-President,  L.  Bruch ;  Second  Vice-President, 
Joseph  L.  Beall ;  Third  Vice-President,  Dora  Carver ;  Secretary,  Allie 
M.  Felker ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Grant  P.  Hatch ;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
Cagney  ;  Railroad  Secretary,  L.  J.  Geary  ;  Executive  Committee,  Minnie 
Mackay,  Frank  Macbeth,  and  Lillian  Sparks  ;  Enrollment  Committee, 
A.  Suzzallo,  Celia  Titus,  and  Ruth  Fowler. 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES,  1895=96. 

FORTY-NINTH  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

Albee,  Nellie  M. 

Kelly,  M.  Josephine 

Anthony,  Edith  A. 

Knight,  Viola 

Barrows,  Estelle 

Lee,  Bertha  A. 

Beckwith,  Maude 

Lewis,  Eleanor 

Bishop,  Mabel  G. 

Livingston,  Mae 

Black,  Amelia  C. 

Loudon,  Marguerite  J. 

Bury,  Fannie  H. 

Lowther,  Jennie 

Clark,  Augustina  M. 

Lucy,  Estelle  E. 

Clark,  George  A. 

Maxwell,  Rhoda 

Close,  Mattie  L. 

Miller,  Lilian  T. 

Collins,  Bessie  F. 

Morgan,  Lulu  V. 

Conroy,  Sarah  E. 

Morgan,  Virginia  E. 

Copren,  William  J.  E. 

Morris,  Muasette  R. 

Cottrell,  E.  Lester 

McCabe,  Bessie  C. 

Crichton,  Alice  I. 

McCaig,  Mary  M. 

De  Nise,  Irene  F. 

McCauley,  Lizzie  A. 

Edgar,  Lorena 

Mclsaac,  Flora  R. 

Emery,  Lora 

Patriquin,  Jennie  A. 

FAitch,  Jessie  E. 

Patterson,  Eva  L. 

Forden,  Lena 

Pauly,  Leo  G. 

Forden,  Sadie 

Phillippi,  Carl 

FAoss,  Nelle  D. 

Phillips,  Alice  E. 

George,  Carrie 

Porter,  Isabelle  M. 

Hallaran,  May 

Shartzer,  Callie  G. 

Hancock,  John 

St.  John,  Irma  J. 

Higby,  Sarah  L. 

Thompson,  Roberta  A. 

Hooker,  Ivy  E. 

Wilber,  Mantie  A.  C. 

Houghton,  Estelle 

Williams,  Mattie  I. 

Hulbe,  Martha  E. 

Woods,  Emma  E. 

Ingalls,  Lizzie  T. 

Yates,  Ivy  M. 

Jamieson,  Jessie 

Zmudowski,  Mary 

Total  

62 

FIFTIETH  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

Adcock,  Annie  J. 

Ashmore,  Florence 

Allen,  Dorothy  Louise 

Baker,  Emily  Lister 

Alsanson,  Lucy  Maud 

Baker,  Isabella  M. 

Andrews,  Annie  C. 

Barker,  Lucy  A. 

Andrews,  Mary 

Behrns,  Anna  M. 

Armstrong,  Lucy  Margaret 

Bettannier,  Laura  C. 
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Black,  Mabel  C. 
Bose,  Carena  F. 
Boswell,  Jennie  L. 
Bradley,  Annie  Maud 
Bronson,  Malwine  C. 
Burge,  Eugene  O. 
Busey,  Glennie 
Campbell,  Blanche 
Cardoza,  Ella  I. 
Church,  Margaret  E. 
Clark,  Lelia  E. 
Collins,  Gertrude  M. 
Cooney,  Josephine  L. 
Cox,  Frances  Marie 
Delahunty,  M.  Josephine 
Dickenson,  Ruth 
Dickey,  Alice  Harriet 
Doyle,  Kate  E. 
Dutot,  Frances  B. 
Earle,  Cornelia 
Edwards,  Cecelia 
Farneman,  Emma  J. 
Farrell,  Mildred  I. 
Flanigan,  Mollie  E. 
Fleming,  Elizabeth 
Forsyth,  Lucy  Dell 
Garibaldi,  Jennie  C. 
Gilbert,  Laura  S. 
Gilmore,  Charles  C. 
Grafe,  Lydia  E. 
Grey,  Harriette  E. 
Hallengren,  Lenore 
Hamlin,  Addie  W. 
Harlan,  Lenore 
Harris,  Charles  B. 
Harris,  Nellie  A. 
Hoak,  Charlotte  M. 
Holmes,  Elma  lone 
Hopkins,  Minnie 
Hynding,  Cecelia  H. 
James,  Jennie  M. 
Jeffreys,  Winifred  A. 
Kell,  Julia  I. 
King,  Edith  J. 
Kynaston,  Robert  K. 
Larson,  Delphine  C. 

Total  


Lauer,  Edna  L. 
Lee,  Jean  R. 
Levin,  Anna 
Levings,  D.  Jeannette 
Lewis,  F.  DeLancy 
Little,  FAannie 
Lobenstein,  Emma 
Lowrie,  Phcebe 
Main,  E.  June 
MacKenzie,  Katherine 
McConnell,  Gertrude  P. 
Merriman,  Marilla 
Metzgar,  Emanuel  E. 
Mulligan,  Mamie  E. 
Nauman,  Henrietta  L. 
Nikirk,  Mabel  A. 
O'Brien,  Anna  M. 
Painter,  Olive  M. 
Parish,  Carrie 
Parkison,  Susie  L. 
Pepin,  Florence  I. 
Pieper,  Olga  Adele 
Radke,  Jennie  B, 
Rosenthal,  Belle 
Rucker,  Ethel  L. 
Secrest,  Lily  G. 
Smart,  Antoinette 
Snead,  Ida 
Snyder,  Mayme  A. 
Sprague,  Anna  M. 
Stewart,  Lizzie  S. 
Stocking,  Helen  W. 
Stoddard,  Edna  Dean 
Sund,  Ida  May 
Taylor,  W.  N. 
Thomas,  Clara  Frances 
Thomas,  Laura  A. 
Thompson,  Annie  Hallet 
Thorp,  Lulu 

Trimingham,  Charlotte  F. 
Waldo,  Lotta 
Waldraff,  Emma  V. 
Warren,  Mary  E. 
Wendt,  Wilehlmena 
Wigmore,  Amy  E. 
Willson,  Clara  Ellis 
104 
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STATISTICS  FOR   THE   SCHOOL    YEAR    1895=96. 


Enrollment. 

Senior  Class 259 

Middle  Class 179 

Junior  Class 243 

Training  Department 210 

Number  of  visiting  teachers 16 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled 907 

Total  number  of  graduates  for  the  year 166 

Admissions. 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted 226 

Number  of  applicants  rejected  on  examination 11 

Total  number  of  applicants  for  admission 237 

Of  the  above  number,  13  were  admitted  on  examination;  52  by  promo- 
tion from  the  Training  Department ;  68  on  Grammar  School  diplomas  ; 
54  on  High  School  diplomas  ;  27  on  teacher's  certificates  ;  9  on  certificates 
of  promotion  from  the  ninth  year  of  city  schools,  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation ;  3  on  credentials  from  other  institutions. 

County  Representation  in  Normal  Department. 

Alameda,  40.               Merced,  6.  Santa  Cruz,  20. 
Amador,  3.                  Modoc,  2.  Santa  Clara,  295. 
Butte,  1.                       Mono,  2.  Shasta,  1. 
Calaveras,  7.               Monterey,  16.  Sierra,  6. 
Colusa,  2.                     Napa,   16.  Siskiyou,  6. 
Contra  Costa,  13.       Nevada,  8.  Solano,  9. 
El  Dorado,  3.             Placer,  16.  Sonoma,  13. 
Fresno,  16.                   Plumas,  6.  Stanislaus,  11. 
Humboldt,  18.            Sacramento,  24.  Sutter,  3. 
Kern,  1.                       San  Benito,  5.  Tehama,  1. 
Kings,  3.                      San  Diego,  1.  Trinity,  1. 
Lake,  1.                       San  Francisco,  11.  Tulare,  5. 
Madera,  6.                   San  Joaquin,  15.  Tuolumne,  1. 
Marin,  9.                     San  Luis  Obispo,  10.  Yolo,  9. 
Mariposa,  1.                San  Mateo,  10.  Yuba,  6. 
Mendocino,  13.          Santa  Barbara,  1. 
Counties  not  represented  :  Glenn,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Ven- 
tura, Alpine,  Del  Norte,  Inyo,  Lassen,  Orange,  Riverside. 

Non-Residents   of  California. 

Arizona,  1.  Nevada,  3.  Washington,  3.  Oregon,  1. 

Note.— Many  families  reside  temporarily  in  San  Jos6  while  their  children  attend  the 
Normal  School,— hence,  the  large  number  credited  to  Santa  Clara  County. 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS. 


SENIOR     CLASS. 


Adcock,  Annie  J Salinas  City. 

Albee,  Nellie  M San  Jose. 

Albright,  Martha Estrella. 

Allen,  Ada  J San  Jose. 

Allen,  Dorothy  L San  Jose. 

Allison,  Camille San  Jose. 

Alsanson,  Lucy  M Merced. 

Andrews,  Annie  C Hollister. 

Andrews,  Mary Mayfield. 

Anthony,  Edith  A. .  Pacific  Grove. 

Armstrong,  Lucy  M San  Jose. 

Ashmore,  Florence San  Jose. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Laura San  Jose. 

Bailey,  Loraine San  Jose. 

Baker,  Emily  L San  Jose. 

Baker,  Isabella  M San  Jose. 

Barker,  Lucy  A San  Jose. 

Barrows,  Estelle San  Jose. 

Bates,  Susie  E Florin. 

Beaton,  Maude Sacramento. 

Beckwith,  Maud Hydesville. 

Beebe,  Lulu Porterville. 

Behrns,  Anna  M Georgetown. 

Berdrow,  Bonnie  E San  Jose. 

Berryessa,  Amelia San  Jose. 

Bertola,  Dominica Martinez. 

Bettannier,  Laura. .  Redwood  City. 

Bishop,  Mabel  G San  Jose. 

Black,  Amelia  C Blanco. 

Black,  Mabel  C San  Jose. 

Boles,  Mary  M Newcastle. 

Boomhower,  Arvilla  E.  .Hollister. 

Borden,  Bessie  J Borden. 

Borden,  Thomas  E Borden. 

Bose,  Carena  FA Berryessa. 

Bosweli,  Jennie  L Danville. 

Botto,  Annie  C Redwood  City. 

Bradley,  Annie  M Tulare. 

Bronson,  Mai  wine  C Suisun. 


Burge,  Eugene  O Taylorsville. 

Burkett,  Gertrude St.  Helena. 

Burns,  Delia San  Jose. 

Burns,  May  E San  Jose. 

Bury,  Fannie  H. .  .  .Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Busey,  Glennie Concord. 

Campbell,  Blanche San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Stella  R San  Jose. 

Campiglia,  Adalia  J San  Jose. 

Cardoza,  Ella Sunol  Glen. 

Carll,  Frank San  Jose. 

Castlio,  Ortha San  Jose. 

Church,  Margaret  E Modesto. 

Clark,  Augustine  M..  .San  Rafael. 

Clark,  George  A San  Jose. 

Clark,  Lelia  E San  Jose. 

Close,  Mattie  L San  Jose. 

Collins,  Bessie  F.    .San  Francisco. 

Collins,  Gertrude Santa  Cruz. 

Comstock,  Edna Oakland. 

Conroy,  Sarah  E Los  Gatos. 

Cooney,  Agnes  C Santa  Cruz. 

Cooney,  Josephine  L.  .Santa  Cruz. 

Copren,  William  J.  E Sattley. 

Cottrell,  E.  Lester Eureka. 

Cox,  Fannie   San  Jose. 

Crichton,  Alice  I San  Jose. 

Crow,  Joseph  W Hollister. 

Cutting,  Frank San  Jose. 

Daly,  John  S.  , Antelope. 

Davis,  May  E St.  Helena. 

Delahunty,  M.  Josephine 

Gibsonville. 

De  Nice,  Irene  V San  Jose. 

Dickenson,  Ruth Madera. 

Dickey,  Alice  H Ceres. 

Doyle,  Kate  E San  Jose. 

Dowse,  Mabel  B San  Jose. 

Dunham,  Addie  M San  Jose. 
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Dunham,  Charles  D San  Jose. 

Dutot,  Frances  B.  .  .  .  Watsonville. 
Earle,  Cornelia  B.   San  Francisco. 

Edgar,  Lorena .San  Jose. 

Edwards,  Cecelia  M Antelope. 

Ellis,  Evangeline  E Oakland. 

Emery,  Lora Alvarado. 

Emigh,  Lydia  J Rio  Vista. 

Farneman,  Emma  J Bodie. 

Farney,  Julia San  Jose. 

Farrell,  Lizzie San  Jose. 

Farrell,  Mildred  I Petaluma. 

Ficklin,  Mutheressa Exeter. 

Pitch,  Jessie  E Auburn. 

Flanigan,  Mollie  E Eureka. 

Fleming,  Elizabeth Oakland. 

F'orden,  Lena San  Jose. 

Forden,  Sadie San  Jose. 

Forsyth,  Lucy  D Fruitvale. 

Foss,  Nelle  D Hopland. 

Freitas,  Annie Sierra  City. 

Garibaldi,  Jennie Merced. 

George,  Carrie   College  Park. 

Gilmore,  Charles  C Ukiah. 

Glidden,  Mary Mendocino. 

Grafe,  Lydia  E San  Jose. 

Grey,  Harriet  E.  .  .Redwood  City. 

Hallaran,  May Eureka. 

Hallengren,  Lenore.  .Healdsburg. 

Hamlin,  Addie Los  Gatos. 

Hammerly,  Lena  M Oakland. 

Hancock,  John San  Jose. 

Harlan,  Lenore San  Jose. 

Harms,  Minnie  H Pleasanton. 

Harrington,  Cora Oakland. 

Harris,  Charles  B Nicolaus. 

Harris,  Nellie  A Sacramento. 

Heiken,  Hobart Tudor. 

Higby,  Sara  L Oakland. 

Hoak,  Charlotte  M.  .  .  .  Comptche. 

Holmes,  Elma  J San  Jose. 

Holmes,  Emily  M San  Jose. 

Hooker,  Ivy  E San  Jose. 

Hopkins,  Elma  M. .  .San  Andreas. 

Hopkins,  Minnie San  Jose. 

Houghton,  Estella San  Jose. 

Hubbard,  Daisy  D Woodland. 

Hughson,  Edna  M Modesto. 

Hulbe,  Martha  E Tomales. 


Hurst,  Hazel  R San  Ramon. 

Hyde,  Alice  M Stockton. 

Hynding,  Cecelia  H 

Redwood  City. 

Ingalls,  Lizzie    San  Jose\ 

James,  Jennie  M San  Jose\ 

Jamieson,  Jessie San  Quentin. 

Jarman,  Kate  E San  Jose. 

Jeffreys,  Winifred San  Jose\ 

Johnston,  Bessie  M.  .  .Pleasanton, 

Juth,  Emma San  Jose 

Kell,  Julia  I San  Jose\ 

Kelly,  Josephine San  Jose\ 

King,  Anna  V Los  Gatos, 

King,  Edith San  Jos£ 

Knight,  Viola Lodi 

Kuck,  Bertha Menlo  Park 

Kynaston,  Robt.  K Burson 

Lang,  Lillian  I Salinas 

Larson,  Delphine  C 

West  Berkeley 

Lauer,  Edna  L.  .  .Mountain  View 

Lee,  Bertha  A San  Jose 

Lee,  Jean  R San  Jose, 

Levin,  Anna Mountain  View, 

Levings,  D.  Jeannette.  .  .San  Jos£ 

Lewis,  Eleanor San  Jose 

Lewis,  F.  De  Lancy San  Jos£, 

Lindsey,  Lulu Brentwood 

Little,  Fannie    Sacramento 

Livingston,  Mae San  Jose 

Lobenstein,  Emma  .  .Valley  Ford 

Locke,  Mertice. . Lockeford 

Louden,  Marguerite  J.  ..San  Jose 
Louther,  Jennie  .San  Luis  Obispo 

Lourie,  Phoebe  N Irvington 

Lucy,  Estella  E Vallejo 

Mahan,  David  J Blue  Lake 

Main,  June  E Los  Gatos 

Matlock,  Pearl  H San  Jos£ 

Maxwell,  Rhoda Woodland 

McCabe,  Bessie  C San  JoseV 

McCaig,  Mary  M Marysville 

McCauley,  Lizzie  A Danville 

McConnell,  Gertrude  P.  .Alameda, 
McDonald,  Jessie  .  .  .San  Quentin, 

Mclsaac,  Flora  R Nicasio, 

McKenzie,  Kate Antelope 

Melvin,  Kate  A Fresno. 
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Merriman,  May San  Jose. 

Mess,  Lulu  E St.  Helena. 

Metzgar,  B.  B Berryessa. 

Miller,  Lillian  F San  Jose. 

Morgan,  Lulu  V.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Morgan,  Virginia  B Auberry. 

Morris,  Muasette  R Vacaville. 

Mulligan,  Mamie  B Lincoln. 

Murphy,  Minnie  A San  Jose. 

Myers,  Flora  B Fresno. 

Narvaez,  Nimpha San  Ardo. 

Nauman,  Henrietta  L.  .  .San  Jose. 

Nichols,  Lydia  N San  Jose. 

Nikirk,  Mabel  A San  Jose. 

O'Brien,  Anna San  Jose. 

Painter,  Olive  M Alameda. 

Parish,  Carrie Centerville. 

Parker,  Myrtle  W San  Jose. 

Parkinson,  Susie  L lone. 

Patterson,  Bva  L Fresno. 

Patriquin,  Jennie  A Parkfield. 

Pauly,  Leo  G Tehachapi. 

Pepin,  Florence  J. .  .   Clipper  Gap. 

Peterson,  Henry Bethany. 

Pfeiffenberger,  Aimee  M 

San  Jose. 

Phelps,  Hattie  W.  .  .  .Santa  Clara. 

Phillippi,  Carl  J Sacramento. 

Phillips,  Alice  B Bachelor. 

Peiper,  Olga  A San  Jose. 

Plaskett,  May Yuba  City. 

Plumb,  Blanche San  Jose. 

Pockman,  Mabel Yolo. 

Porter,  Isabelle M.  .San  Francisco. 

Pratt,  Edith  M Clipper  Gap. 

Radke,  Mrs.  Jennie.  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Rice,  Fannie  B Willits. 

Rosenthall,  Belle Merced. 

Ross,  Nettie  T Lockeford. 

Rucker,  Ethel  L Santa  Clara. 

Russell,  Alice  N Milpitas. 

Russell,  Eva  J San  Jose. 

Schoen,  Belle San  Jose. 

Schulz,  Anna Carson  City. 

Schwab,  Annie  L Iowa  Hill. 


Secrest,  Lily  G San  Jose. 

Shartzer,  Callie  G San  Jose. 

Simons,  Abbie  San  Jose\ 

Smart,  Antoinette Oakland. 

Snead,  Mrs.  Ida  Dixon. 

Snyder,  Mayme  A Evergreen. 

Sprague,  Anna  M Shasta. 

Stewart,  Lizzie  S Martinez. 

Stewart,  ^Ralph  W.  .  .Downieville. 

St.  John,  Irma  J Malaga. 

Stocking,  Helen  W.  ....  .Agnews. 

Stoddard,  Edna  D Merced. 

Sund,  Ida  May Los  Gatos. 

Taylor,  Win.  N Santa  Rosa. 

Thomas,  Clara  F Madrone. 

Thomas,  Laura  A. .  .  .Downieville. 

Thomas,  Mabel  W Sierra  City. 

Thompson,  Annie  H.  .  .  .San  Jose. 
Thompson,  Roberta  A. 

Redwood  City. 

Thompson,  Vida  M San  Jose. 

Thorn,  Nellie  M. .  . . Lafayette. 

Thorp,  Lulu Lodi. 

Trimingham,  Charlotte  F 

Suiiol  Glen. 

Tuttle,  Mary  R. . San  Jose. 

Tychson,  Annette St.  Helena. 

Ulch,  Florence  B Ceres. 

Wagner,  Carlie  L San  Jose. 

Waldo,  Lotta San  Jose. 

Waldraff,  Emma  V San  Mateo. 

Warren,  Mary  E Hanford. 

Webb,  Abbie  M..  .  .Walnut  Creek. 

Wells,  Effie  A Ukiah. 

Wendt,  Wilhelmeua  .  . .  .San  Jose. 

Whitehurst,  Estella San  Jose. 

White,  Jean  M Shandon. 

Wigmore,  Amy  B Milpitas. 

Wilber,  Mantie San  Jose. 

Williams,  Mattie  I.  .  .Sacramento. 

Willson,  Clara  E ,  .  .San  Jose. 

Wilson,  Eldana Vallejo. 

Woods,  Emma  E Sacramento. 

Yates,  Ivy  M Chualar. 

Zmudowski,  Mary .  .  .  Watsonville. 
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Abbott,  Mabel Woodland. 

Armstroug,  Ella Woodland. 

Armstrong,  Margaret  C 

Haywards. 

Baldwin,  Grace  M.  .  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Bancroft,  Walter  G Auburn. 

Bassham,  Myrtle  A Fresno. 

Bean,  Jennie  L San  Jose. 

Bell,  Estelle  M Santa  Cruz. 

Bell,  Lillie  V Santa  Cruz. 

Benedix,  Frank  W Franklin. 

Benson,  Dorothy  B San  Jose\ 

Berg,  Nellie  M Quincy. 

Bliss,  Florence  I Santa  Cruz. 

Bliss,  Mary  E Camptonville. 

Boardman,  Clara  F Alameda. 

Bohrnen,  Avaline  . .  .  .Sacramento. 
Booker,  Winifred  C.  .  .St.  Helena. 

Bowers,  Edith  B San  Jose\ 

Bowster,  Mabel  G San  Jose\ 

Braderick,  Elena  Eureka. 

Branstetter,  Maude  ....  Dunsmuir. 

Brownell,  Lenora  J Stockton. 

Brown,  Samuel  W San  Jose. 

Buckley,  Beth  Woodland. 

Buxton,  Florence  M.   .  .  .San  Jose. 

Bynon,  Rachael  C Birchville. 

Carolan,  Mary  M.  .  .  .Menlo  Park. 

Carroll,  Mary San  Jose. 

Carson,  E.  W San  Jose. 

Cassinelli,  Clorinda Volcano. 

Childs,  Blanche  ....... .San  Jose. 

Christensen,  Edw.  E Metz. 

Clark,  Pearl  E San  Jose. 

Clements,  Margaret.    ..Clements. 

Comfort,  Cora  E Stockton. 

Connelly,  Alice  B.San  Francisco. 

Cook,  Gertrude  E San  Jose. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth San  Jose. 

Coppock,  Elizabeth San  Jose. 

Corbin,  Laura  A San  Jose. 

Cothran,  Bernice  G San  Jose. 

Cunnane,  Mary  A Santa  Ynez. 

Cuthbertson,  Jessie  .  .  Manchester. 

Daly,  Ysibel Gilroy. 

Davis,  S.  Frances San  Jose. 


Dawson,  Bessie  J St.  Helena. 

Devoy,  Maude Eureka. 

Devoy,  Zoe Eureka. 

Doyle,  Una Roseville. 

Dreman,  Edna Sacramento. 

Dudley,  Flora San  Jose\ 

Edwards,  Edith  V Evergreen. 

Ehlers,  Olga St.  Helena. 

Emerson,  May Alviso. 

Fablinger,  Sarah Saratoga. 

Farley,  Mary  V Watson ville. 

Feeley,  Mattie  A San  Jose\ 

Floyd,  Selina  G Soulsby ville. 

Fogg,  Grace  A Stockton. 

Ford,  Gertrude San  Jose. 

Freitag,  Gertrude San  Jose. 

Fry,  Blanche  H Oakland. 

Fullegar,  Ida San  Jose. 

Garratt,  Florence San  Jose. 

Gibson,  Daisy Palo  Alto. 

Gilbert,  Laura Modesto. 

Gill,  Emily  S Oakland. 

Gordon,  Gertrude Hanford. 

Gower,  Fannie  M Gait. 

Greenlaw,  Edna Sacramento. 

Groyelier,  Louise.  .San  Francisco. 

Guelbert,  Josephine San  Jose. 

Gunnaldson,  Eva Dutch  Flat. 

Hall,  Bertha San  Jose\ 

Hall,  Mabel Bloomfield. 

Halsey,  Gertrude Santa  Cruz. 

Hammond,  Hortense  .  .   San  Jose\ 

Harris,  Iola  M Eureka. 

Harvey,  Emma Petaluma. 

Hawkins,  Effie  I San  Jose. 

Heckle,  E.  Alexandra.  .Red  Bluff. 

Hewitt,  Grace Martinez. 

Hocker,  Mary Weaverville. 

Holbrook,  Louise Oakdale. 

Hood,  Blanche San  Jose\ 

Hopping,  Luella San  Jose\ 

Howie,  Carleton  E San  Jose\ 

Hughes,  Carmela Auburn. 

Humphrey,  May  E San  Jose\ 

Hyde,  Edna  A San  Jose\ 

Inman,  Lottie  M Vallej 
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Jamison,  Beatrice San  Jose. 

Jenkin,  Annie San  Jose. 

Johnston,  Minnie San  Jose. 

Kane,  Winifred Palo  Alto. 

Keilbar,  Ida Murphy. 

Kell,  Margaret San  Jose. 

Kelly,  Lena  M Gonzales. 

Kelly,  Lizzie  S Gonzales. 

Kennedy,  Margaret San  Jose. 

King,  Grace   San  Jose. 

Koerber,  Lillie San  Jose. 

Lawrence,  Jennie Alameda. 

Lewis,  Mary San  Jose. 

Lindsay,  Minnie Eureka. 

Lovell,  Blanche  E. .  .  .Sacramento. 

Lovell,  Grace  O Sacramento. 

Lyser,  Charles  J.  .  .San  Francisco. 

Mackey,  Bessie Los  Gatos. 

Mackay,  Letetia  M Oakland. 

Manseau,  Lizzie  A..  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Mansfield,  Laura King  City. 

Mansfield,  Sallie King  City. 

Marion,  Mattie  E Saratoga. 

Marshall,  Idylwylde  .Sacramento. 

McCabe,  Josie San  Jose. 

McCloskey,  Gertrude.  .  .Hollister. 
McCuaig,  Blanche  .  ...Stockton. 
McGough,  Thomas.  .  .  .Booneville. 

McGuise,  Nannie Auburn. 

McKay,  Fannie  M.  .  .  .Santa  Cruz. 
Molfino,  Theresa  K.  .Middle  Fork. 
Montgomery,  Coralia.  .  .San  Jose. 

Moore,  Dollie San  Jose. 

Moore,  Roy San  Jose. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Millie. Nevada  City. 

Morrell,  Mabel  L Livermore. 

Miller,  Maud San  Jose. 

Myers,  Mignonette  D. .  Santa  Clara. 

Naffziger,  Eliz Nevada  City. 

Nichols,  Maude .Napa. 

Nicholson,  Jos.  W Madera. 

Noe,  Gertrude Woodland. 

Northrup,  Grace San  Jose. 

Painton,  Harry  R. .  .College  Park. 
Parker,  Lizzie  D San  Jose. 


Penfield,  Eva  A. .  .New  Whatcom. 

Pfau,  Mabel San  Miguel. 

Phelps,  Abbie  J Santa  Clara. 

Pitman,  Marie San  Jose. 

Plummer,  Mabel.  .  .  .Grass  Valley. 

Poole,  Ivy  D Colusa. 

Power,  Frances  J. .  .  .Nevada  City. 

Pugh,  Florence    Anderson. 

Pyle,  Ethel  M San  Jose. 

Quilty,  Harriet  E San  Jose. 

Ouinlan,  Elizabeth San  Jose. 

Read,  Matie Napa. 

Reardon,  Lizzie  B San  Jose. 

Rice,  M.  Lena Eureka. 

Rittinger,  Grace  J Auburn. 

Robinson,  Gertrude  .  .  Bridgeville. 

Rosencrans,  E.  J Berryessa. 

Ryan,  M.  Elizabeth  .  .  .  .Sausalito. 

Sanford,  Evalyn  A Vallejo. 

Schau,  Julia  R Benicia. 

Schroder,  Nellie  L San  Jose. 

Schultz,  Helen  C San  Jose. 

Shields,  Mary  E Olympia. 

Smith,  Edna  A Oakland. 

Stewart,  Helen  A .Cayucos. 

Stirling,  Alice Boulder  Creek. 

Sullivan,  Annie  E Marysville. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  J San  Jose. 

Thompson,  Gertrude  A.  .  .Eureka. 

Thompson,  John  W San  Jose. 

Thompson,  E.  Ruth  .  . .  .San  Jose. 

Tindell,  Emma  E Lodi. 

Townsend,  Maude  J San  Jose. 

Wagner,  Marguerite  M 

Coulterville. 

Wagner,  Nettie  E San  Jose. 

Waltenspiel,  Emma  A..  .San  Jose. 

Wilber,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Wilber,  Maude  F San  Jose. 

Williams,  Louise Concord. 

Willson,  Belle Porterville. 

Winchester,  Heloise  .  .  .  .San  Jose. 

Witthouse,  Pauline Easton. 

Wood,  Jessie  P San  Jose. 
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Abel,  Georgia  S. .  .Warm  Springs. 

Adams,  Annie  L. San  Jose. 

Addicott,  Emma San  Jose. 

Allen,  Mary  E Berkeley. 

Allen,  Maude  F San  Andreas. 

Anderson,  Edith Hanford. 

Andrews,  Annie Hollister. 

Andrews,  Carrie  E Byron. 

Ashley,  Edna  M Milpitas. 

Aull,  Laura Sebastopol. 

Bailey,  Fred  T. San  Jose. 

Bailey,  Phoebe  A San  Jose. 

Baker,  Hollis  A San  Jose. 

Basse,  Emma San  Jose. 

Baty,  Lillie  F Fort  Bidwell. 

Bell,  Louis  C Arroyo  Grande. 

Bell,  Katherine  A. .  Arroyo  Grande. 

Benson,  Marvin  L Oakdale. 

Bernhard,  Anna  E Fresno. 

Bibbins,  Pearl  O Santa  Cruz. 

Bird,  Mae  F Yreka. 

Blanchard,  Sallie San  Jose. 

Bolton,  Hattie Saratoga. 

Bonney,  Ethelind  M 

Pacific  Grove. 

Bowman,  Daisy  M Modesto. 

Boyce,  Clara  E Milpitas. 

Britton,  Bernhardt  .  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Buchanan,  May Greenwood. 

Bunn,  Helen  M.  K. .  .  .San  Rafael. 

Burchard,  Marcia  M San  Jose. 

Burns,  Ralph  E San  Jose. 

Burtscher,  Theresa Auburn. 

Butler,  Annie  M Beswick. 

Caldwell,  Arthur  A San  Jose. 

Caldwell,  Roberta     San  Jose. 

Carroll,  Anna  S San  Jose. 

Childs,  Mabel  L San  Jose. 

Claffey,  Anna  L San  Mateo. 

Clifton,  Mabel  B San  Jose\ 

Columbet,  Clementine  J.  San  Jose. 
Cuthbertson,  Grace  D.Manchester. 

Cottle,  Clara  H San  Jose\ 

Cottle,  Zoe San  Jose\ 

Corkery,  Mary  F San  Jose. 

Cornish,  Jesse San  Jose\ 


Corpstein,  Susie  A. Mountain  View. 

Cragin,  Ethel  R San  Jose\ 

Craven,  Katie  M San  Jose\ 

Cruse,  Grace  I Oakland. 

Currans,  Maude Madera. 

Dam,  Cora  B Wheatland. 

Davis,  Nellie  E Oakland. 

Delameter,  Esther  E. .  .  .San  Jose. 

Dennis,  Teresa  G San  Jose\ 

Devine,  Elizabeth San  Jose\ 

Dill,  Dora  P Clements. 

Dolan,  Willie San  Jose\ 

Dougherty,  Mildred.  .  .San  Rafael. 
Douglas,  Charlotte  I.  .San  Miguel. 

Downing,  Bessie Pleasanton. 

Dorn,  Josephine  S San  Jose. 

Drury,  Eliza  M Newcastle. 

Drury,  Louise Newcastle. 

Ehrlich,  Rose San  Jose\ 

Eley,  Louise  E Fresno. 

Estabrook,  Lois  M.  San  Margarita. 

Faber,  Mary  A Lockeford. 

Falk,  Bessie Eureka. 

Feist,  Elsie San  Jose\ 

Ferguson,  Maude  I Gait. 

Fesenbeck,  Irma San  Jose\ 

Filer,  Eliza  D Asotin,  Wash. 

Fisher,  Viola  D San  Jose\ 

Fleming,  Elsie San  Jose\ 

Follett,  Mabel Los  Gatos. 

Fray,  Grace  E San  Jose. 

Frazer,  Hugh  L Martinez. 

French,  Mary  A .San  Jose\ 

Gabler,  Dilla San  Jose\ 

Gass,  Ara  L San  Jose\ 

Goodman,  Julia  T San  Jose\ 

Gracy,  Gertrude San  Jose\ 

Gray,  Kate  M Oakland. 

Grayson,  Lauretta San  Jose\ 

Griffith,  Mary San  Jose\ 

Gyte,  Esther Napa. 

Hader,  Leota  L San  Jose\ 

Haggerty,  Louise San  Jose. 

Halsey,  Laura  A.  ....  .  .Santa  Cruz. 

Hamble,  Gertrude San  Jose\ 

Hamilton,  Mae  E San  Jose\ 
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Hamilton,  Thana  B.  .  .Wheatland. 

Hand,  Ella  May San  Jose. 

Hathaway,  Laura  F San  Jose. 

Hardinge,  Harley San  Jose. 

Harvey,  Emma  F Petaluma. 

Helwig,  Alice  J.  .  .  .N.  Bloomfield. 
Henderson,  Robert  D.  .  .San  Jose. 

Hensley,  Etta  May Madera. 

Hettenhouser,  Etta 

Wadsworth,  Nev. 

Hewlett,  Nettie  A Pleasanton. 

Hildreth,  Sol.  S San  Jose. 

Hill,  Elsie  W .. .  Placerville. 

Hobson,  Luther San  Jose. 

Hocken,  Exilda  M Napa. 

Holliway,  Kate Oakdale. 

Howard,  Elizabeth  M. .  .  San  Jose. 

Hoyt,  Emma Oakland. 

Hoyt,  Florence  E. .  .  Grass  Valley. 
Hughes,  Jessie  . .  .  .San  Francisco. 

Hunt,  Marion  G San  Jose. 

Huston,  Ora  M Ellis. 

Iches,  Maude  M San  Jose. 

Ingles,  Mary  E Lockeford. 

Jackson,  Ida  P San  Francisco. 

Keating,  Elizabeth  B. .  Castroville. 

Kelley,  John  L Crescent  Mills. 

Kell,  Virginia San  Jose. 

Kennedy,  Mollie  A San  Jose. 

King,  Winnie San  Jose. 

Kottinger,  Edw Pleasanton. 

Kroninger,  Ida  M Arbuckle. 

Lander,  Ida  M Lorin. 

Lawler,  Etta  T San  Francisco. 

Lenehan,  Maggie.  .  .  .Menlo  Park. 

Lenfest,  Lila  A Navarro. 

Lenz,  Anna  M San  Jose. 

Lichen,  Jennie  M Oak  Bar. 

Lindsey,  Annie  E. .  Knight's  Ferry. 

Livingston,  Mattie San  Jose. 

Lowe,  Waldo San  Jose. 

MacCabe,  Elizabeth  A..  .San  Jose. 

Mack,  Etta  L Topaz. 

Madden,  Thomas  T San  Jose. 

Mahoney,  Mary Folsom. 

Manlove,  Myra  B Selma. 

Mansfield,  Thomas  D. .  .  .  Nipomo. 
Mason,  Clara  E San  Jose. 


McAllep,  Elizabeth  C 

San  Francisco. 

McCormack,  Julia  H Auburn. 

McCormack,  Mrs.  Kate 

Nevada  City. 

McDonald,  Minnie  . , Winters. 

McGury,  Edwin San  Jose. 

McKannay,  Harry San  Jose. 

McKillip,  Jennie  E San  Jose. 

McMahon,  Nellie La  Porte. 

McMillan,  Helen  C Shandon. 

McNary,  Annie San  Jose. 

McQuaid,  Cyetta Napa. 

Menihan,  Selene  A. .  .  .Cloverdale. 

Miller,  Henry  E Chico. 

Mullen,  Marguerite  T.  .  .La  Porte. 

Mumby,  Emma Dos  Palos. 

Mumma,  Edith  O Dunnigan. 

Murphy,  Charles San  Jose. 

Murphy,  Kate  B San  Jose. 

Myall,  Maud  M Golden  Gate. 

Myers,  Frank  S San  Jose. 

Nerell,  Esther  E San  Jose. 

Newman,  Bertha  K.     ,  .  .San  Jose. 

Newman,  Carrie  K San  Jose. 

Newman,  Minnie  C.  .College  Park. 

Ney,  Clara  B Sisson. 

Nickerson,  Mabel  E San  Jose. 

O'Hara,  Emma Petaluma. 

O'Hara,  Nellie Petaluma. 

Oliver,  Ruth  E San  Jose. 

Ortley,  Harriet Alviso. 

Park,  Ethelred  M San  Jose. 

Paul,  Esther  M Natoma. 

Peckham,  Edna Eureka. 

Plumb,  Alma San  Jose. 

Plumb,  Edith  San  Jose. 

Potter,  Lucile San  Diego. 

Price,  Bessie  H Point  Arena. 

Price,  Susie  V Fish  Rock. 

Pyle,  Bell  V San  Jose. 

Ransom,  M.  Helen  .  .  .Sebastopol. 
Rasmussen,  Mary  C.  .Santa  Clara. 
Rasmussen,  Jennie  I.  .  .  .Ferndale. 

Rattan,  Georgia  H San  Jose. 

Read,  Maud Napa. 

Reardon,  Catherine  E. .  .San  Jose. 
Redmond,  Mamie  J San  Jose. 
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Reidj%  Florence San  Jose. 

Ritchie,  Agnes San  Jose. 

Rucker,  Ada  V San  Jose\ 

Ruddock,  Mrs.  Sara Eureka. 

Savage,  D.  Geraldine.  .  Tulare  Co. 

Schau,  Walter  F San  Jose\ 

Schoof,  Percy  M San  Jose\ 

Scott,  Edna  L Santa  Cruz. 

Shaw,  Bess Sanger. 

Shepard,  Alice  M Clifton. 

Shields,  Florence.  .  .  .Point  Reyes. 

Sievers,  Hulda  M Ferndale. 

Smith,  Alice Napa. 

Smith,  Frank  H Etna  Mills. 

Snow,  Ernest  D San  Jose. 

Spedden,  Maud  E San  Jose. 

Steele,  Gertrude  A Dos  Palos. 

Steele,  Sadie  M San  Jose. 

Stephens,  Olive   Woodland. 

Stineman,  Annie  E.  .  .Wheatland. 

Stout,  Corda  L Fresno. 

Stout,  Sara  M Fresno. 

Sturtevant,  Hugh  F Oakland. 

Sullivan,  Winifred.  .  .Carson  City. 

Summers,  Belle San  Jose. 

Sweeney,  Mollie  A..  .Sacramento. 

Taylor,  Nell San  Jose. 

Thomas,  Annie  M Milpitas. 

Thompson,  Minnie  A. .  .  .  Oakdale. 
Thorpe,  Katherine Murphys. 


Toy,  Harriet Palo  Alto. 

Tracy,  Henry Placerville. 

Ulrici,  Walter  E San  Jose. 

Urquhart,  Bessie  C. . .  .Napa  June. 

Van  Doren,  Iva  E San  Jose. 

Veatch,  Minnie  B Santa  Cruz. 

Wagner,  Daisy  A San  Jose\ 

Walker,  Elsie  ....  Mountain  City. 

Walsh,  Ella  M Castroville. 

Walton,  Lottie  G Pleasanton. 

Walton,  Olive  P San  Jose\ 

Wash,  S.  J Fresno. 

Webb,  Emily  L San  Jose". 

Weber,  Loy San  Jose. 

Weilmunster,  Lillie Bid  well. 

Weymouth,  Eva  L. .  .  .   Livermore. 

White,  Mabel Woodbridge. 

White,  Nettie Butte  Valley. 

Whiteside,  Florence  .  .  .  San  Jose\ 
Widmer,  Margarette.  .Eugene,  Or. 
Wilson,  Neva  . .  .Tuscarora,  Nev. 
Wittenberg,  Bertha  E.  .  .San  Jose. 

Wittenberg,  Elva  B San  Jose. 

Wool,  Winifred  A San  Jose\ 

Wright,  Hadley San  Jose. 

Wright,  Kate  M San  Jose\ 

Wunderlich,  Lulu San  Jose. 

Yates,  Bertha  R San  Jose. 

Zoffmann,  Christine  S Jolon. 


TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 


Ainsworth,  Cyril 
Ainsworth,  Trevlyn 
Averett,  Edna 
Bailey,  Laura 
Barnes,  Genevieve 
Barr,  Marian  C. 
Barre,  Antoinette 
Bell,  Eric 
Bell,  Enid 
Bell,  Redward 
Bush,  Daisy 
Blackman,  Harold 
Bradley,  Susan 
Bailey,  Sidney 
Bailev,  Robert 


Bradley,  Georgia 
Breeman,  John 
Bowman,  Edna 
Caldwell,  Arthur 
Caldwell,  Louise 
Caldwell,  Ethel 
Cambers,  Dora 
Carroll,  Mary 
Carroll,  Helene 
Childs,  Harold 
Childs,  Wallace 
Clark,  Gussie 
Connelly,  Velma 
Corkery,  Gertrude 
Corkery,  Kittie 


Crews,  Laura 
Cheek,  Eddie 
Cheek,  Frank 
Close,  Orrin 
Collins,  Allen 
Clevenger,  Irma 
Clevenger,  Violet 
Cusack,  Mora 
Cusack,  Stella 
Chapin,  Harold  A. 
Cooper,  Myrtle 
Cary,  Amelia 
Clayton,  Edna 
Desimone,  Madeline 
Duncan,  Gemma 
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Dobson,  Owen 

Kenny,  Lizzie 

Phillips,  Walter 

Dorn,  Marcella 

Koppel,  Irma 

Plum,  Edith 

Drayer,  Lillie 

King,  Winnie 

Pickle,  Noble 

Drew,  Eleanor 

Kottinger,  Edward 

Parsons,  Augustus  T. 

Drew,  Ruliff 

Lazier,  Mamie 

Patchett,  Emma 

Edgar,  Grace 

Leonard,  Joseph 

Patterson,  Edith 

Edwards,  Carrie 

Loudon,  Maude 

Park,  La  Verge 

Elloit,  Mary 

Lipe,  Royal 

Phillips,  Lucie 

English,  Frank 

Ludlow,  Lucile 

Pettis,  Alice 

Finigan,  Constance 

Linder,  Essie 

Oliver,  Bernice 

Finigan,  Lawrence 

Linder,  Herman 

Orcutt,  Geneva  S. 

Finigan,  Dollie 

Lee,  Elmer 

Quivey,  Frank 

Fleming,  Elsie 

Lee,  Elsie 

Quivey,  Lillian 

Freeman,  May 

Lewis,  Ella 

Radke,  Mabel 

Fahey,  Annie 

Lorigan,  Barthol 

Redmond,  Ella 

Gardiner,  Frances 

Lorigan,  Burgis 

Richards,  Charlie 

George,  Everett 

McAbee,  Lydia 

Rogers,  Maude 

Gaston,  Henry 

McDonald,  Minnie 

Rasmussen,  Maurine 

Gorr,  Luis 

More,  Margurite 

Reeve,  Enid 

Gorr,  Amy 

Montgomery,  George 

Reynolds,  Gladys 

Gorr,  Agnes 

Montgomery,  Leila 

Ruddock,  Wendell 

Greig,  George 

Marten,  Bertha 

Rosenthal,  Phyllis 

Greater,  Marquam 

Marten,  Karl 

Rabston,  Dollie 

Greater,  Frankie 

Mullen,  Kate 

Snead,  Samuel 

Goodcell,  Earlie 

Murphy,  Reymond 

Schmidt,  Maude 

Hall,  Mercedes 

Murphy,  Charlie 

Stanwood,  Lowa 

Hart,  Nellie 

Martin,  George 

Schwall,  Emma 

Haley,  lone 

McDonald,  Sophia 

Simons,  Elmer 

Heald,  Virgie 

McGeoghegan,  Lucy 

Swenson,  Carl 

Harmon,  Muriel 

McGeoghegan,  Mar- 

Smith, Bertha 

Hader,  Percy 

guerite 

Smothers,  Perry 

Hobson,  Luther 

McNeil,  Bert 

Stock,  Clara 

Howard,  Lizzie 

McQuaid,  Ethel 

Schmidt,  Fred 

Haines,  Flossie 

McGraw,  Cyril 

Schmidt,  Sydney 

Hood,  Florence 

McGrury,  Edwin 

Santa  Ana,  Stella 

Hughes,  Marian 

McCormick,  Lulu 

Schroder,  Alford 

Hass,  Caroline 

McNeil,  Florence 

Schultzburg,  George 

Hall,  Lois  R. 

McNeil,  Sarah 

Schweyer,  lima 

Hamil,  Earl 

McGraw,  Sydney 

Shelley,  Oswald 

Harrington,  Edna 

McCormack,  Noble 

Stocking,  Helen 

Hofstra,  Irene 

McGraw,  Jessie 

Sullivan,  Mamie 

Jeter,  Grace 

McGraw,  Louise 

Snider,  Essie 

Jones,  Nina 

McGinley,  Nellie 

Tarlton,  Nellie 

Jayet,  Albert 

Newman,  Carrie 

Thurston,  Mabelle 

Jayet,  Lillian 

Nicewonger,  Maude 

Thwaits,  Thomas 

Jackson,  Clara 

Park,  James 

Tripp,  Chrestus 

Jackson,  Ida 

Pardoe,  Maud 

Tupper,  Ralph 

Jones,  Augustine 

Pascoe,  Ethel 

Tretheway,  Effie 

Kennedy,  Mollie 

Pardoe,  Ruben 

Veuve,  Eugenie                     &. 
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Walker,  Elsie 
Wallis,  Maud 
Wallace,  Jack 
Weber,  Loy 
Webb,  George 
Williams,  Bessie 
Weilmunster,  Lillie 


Williams,  Virginia 
Whiteside,  Florence 
Wynn,  Josie 
Washington,  Clare 
Weeds,  Ida 
Williams,  Madeline 
Williams,  Lillian 


Ward,  Jones 
Warren,  Julia 
Waterman,  Amy 
Watson,  Ona 
Waterhouse,  Mills 


Note. — Students  are  catalogued  in  those  classes  in  which  they  worked 
during  the  last  month  of  their  connection  with  the  school. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


354.  The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose  and  at  Los  Angeles,  and  any- 
Normal  School  established  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  by  the  State,  shall  be  known  as  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  shall  each  have  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  follows: 
The  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be 
members  of  each  Board,  and  there  shall  be  five  members,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  five  years,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor;  pro- 
vided, that  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  office  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  shall  hold  office  until  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed;  provided,  that  no  appoint- 
ment made  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  term  of  more 
than  five  years,  and  the  Trustees  in  office  when  this  Act  takes  effect  shall 
become  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  located 
nearest  to  their  residences,  and  the  members  of  any  Board  of  Trustees, 
when  first  appointed  and  organized,  shall  classify  themselves  so  that  the 
term  of  one  Trustee  shall  expire  annually. 

1487.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  for  their  objects  the  education 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

1488.  The  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California. 

1489.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows: 
First — To  elect  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive  such  salary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Board. 

Second— To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  school. 

Third — To  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school,  and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutes. 

Fourth — To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture, 
stationery,  and  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Fifth — To  establish  and  maintain  training  or  model  schools,  and  require 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  to  teach  and  instruct  classes  therein. 

Sixth — To  elect  a  Principal  and  other  necessary  teachers,  fix  their 
salaries,  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

Seventh — To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  school. 

Eighth — To  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  money  received  from  tuition 
or  from  donations.  In  no  event  shall  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  or  received  from  tuition  or  donations,  be  paid  or 
used  for  compensation  or  traveling  expenses  of  the  Trustees  of  the  school, 
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except  when  attending  the  joint  meetings  provided  for  by  section  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  each  Trustee  attending  such  meetings  shall  receive 
the  same  mileage  as  is  allowed  by  law  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  for 
not  more  than  two  meetings  in  each  school  year. 

Ninth — To  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school. 

Tenth — To  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Eleventh — To  annually  report  to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  all  their 
transactions,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

Twelfth — To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  principal 
teacher's  annual  report. 

Thirteenth — To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
is  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings; 
provided,  that  such  person  shall  have  at  least  thirty  days'  previous 
notice  of  such  contemplated  action,  and  shall,  if  he  asks  it,  be  heard  in 
his  own  defense. 

1490.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  must  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
year,  and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  when 
directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1491.  The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  must  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  must  give  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  special  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

1492.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  each  school  year,  alternately,  at 
the  different  State  Normal  Schools.  The  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at 
San  Jose,  and  thereafter  at  the  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  order  of 
their  organization.  At  such  meetings  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty: 

First — To  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  State  series  of  text-books  shall  be  used,  when 
published,  in  the  grades  and  classes  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

Second — To  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  stand- 
ard for  graduation  from  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1494.  Every  person  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Normal  School  course 
must  be  : 

First — Of  good  moral  character. 
Second — Of  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Third— -Of  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be 
admitted  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  restriction. 

1495.  Teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grades 
may  be  admitted  from  the  State  at  large. 

1496.  Persons  resident  of  another  State  may  be  admitted  upon  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Governor,  or  Superintendent  of  Schools  thereof. 

1497.  Every  person  making  application  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to 
the  Normal  School  must,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file 
with  the  Principal  of  the  school  a  declaration  that  he  enters  the  school 
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to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  or  Territory 
where  the  applicant  resides. 

1501.  The  Principal  of  each  State  Normal  School  must  make  a 
detailed  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
pupils,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Board  may  require  or  he  may 
think  useful. 

1502.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  Normal  School,  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  may  grant  permission  to  the  Principal,  or  any  teacher  of 
such  school,  to  attend  any  County  Institute,  and  give  instruction  on 
subjects  relating  to  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1503.  First — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Normal  School, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may  issue  to  those  pupils  who 
worthily  complete  the  full  course  of  study  and  training  prescribed,  a 
diploma  of  graduation. 

Second — Said  diploma  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  a  grammar 
grade  certificate  from  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  in  the  State. 

Third — Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  recommenda- 
tion showing  that  the  holder  of  a  Normal  School  diploma  has  had  a 
successful  experience  of  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
subsequent  to  the  granting  of  such  diploma,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  document,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  showing  such  fact.  The  said  diploma, 
accompanied  by  said  document  of  the  State  Board  attached  thereto, 
shall  become  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
Primary  or  Grammar  School  in  the  State,  valid  until  such  time  as  the 
said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in  subdivision  thirteen  of 
section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  this  Code. 

Fourth — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document  referred  to 
in  subdivision  third  of  this  section  to  any  City,  City  and  County,  or 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  Superintendent  shall  record  the 
name  of  the  holder  thereof  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  his 
office,  and  the  holder  thereof  shall  thenceforth  be  absolved  from  the 
requirement  of  subdivision  first  of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  of  this  Code. 

Fifth — Said  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  Normal  School  in  this 
State,  when  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  granted  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  the  holder  thereof,  subsequent  to  receiv- 
ing said  diploma,  has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  State  University,  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  High  School  certificate,  authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  School,  and  in  any  High  School  in 
this  State,  except  those  in  which  the  holder  would  be  required  to  teach 
languages  other  than  the  English. 

1504.  The  Boards  of  Trustees,  or  such  Trustees  as  attend  the  joint 
meetings,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive 
such  compensation,  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  for  each  joint  meeting, 
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as  the  Trustees  present  at  the  meeting  may  order  paid.  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  meetings  of 
the  Trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of 
any  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  or  the  text-books  to  be  adopted 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

1505.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  visit  each  school 
from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management,  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  require  such  reports  as  he 
deems  proper  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  same. 

1507.  Bach  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  presentation  of 
the  order  aforesaid,  signed  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  the  Controller 
of  State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  any  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  appropriated 
and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Treasurer 
must  pay  such  warrants  on  presentation. 


BOARDS   OF  TRUSTEES   OF    THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Ex  Officio  Members  of  Each  Board. 

JAMES  H.  BUDD Governor. 

SAMUEL  T.  BLACK State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Board  of  the  School  at  San  Jose. 

HENRY  FRENCH,  President San  Jose\ 

MRS.  EULALIA  A.  WILSON 534  18th  St.,  Oakland. 

F.  ANGELL,  Ph.D Stanford  University. 

M.  DINKELSPIEL Suisun. 

R.  E.  WILHOIT 232  Main  Street,  Stockton. 

ELIZABETH  BLASDEL,  Secretary. 

Board  of  the   School  at  Los  Angeles. 

A.  E.  POMEROY,  Vice-President 105  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

T.  P.  LUKENS Pasadena. 

J.  MARION  BROOKS. Cor.  Temple  and  New  High  Streets,  Los  Angeles. 

F.  A.  MOLYNEAUX Pomona. 

PERCY  R.  WILSON Temple  Block,  Los  Angeles. 

EDWARD  T.  PIERCE,  Secretary. 

Board  of  the  School  at  Chico. 

F.  C.  LUSK,  President Chico. 

N.  P.  CHIPMAN Red  Bluff. 

JOHN  BIDWELL Chico. 

F.  H.  GREELY Marysville. 

1       GEO.  OHLEYER Yuba  City. 

^  ROBT.  F.  PENNELL,  Secretary. 
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CATALOGUE 


STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA, 


FOR   THE 


Thirty=Fifth  School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1898, 


Announcements  for  the  School  Year  1898-99. 


CALENDAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday,  August  29,   1898. 
"^Registration  Day,  Tuesday,  August  30,   1898. 
Term  Opens,  Wednesday,  August  31,   1898. 
Term  Closes,  Friday,  January  27,   1899. 

Holiday  vacation,    December    17,    1898,    to   January  2,  1899,   both 
inclusive. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Entrance  examinations,  Monday,  January  30,  1899. 
*  Registration  Day,  Tuesday,  January  3r,   1899. 
.  Term  Opens,  Wednesday,  February  1,  1899. 
Term  Closes,  Thursday,  June  22,   1899. 
Mid-term  vacation,  April  8  to  April  17,  1899,  both  inclusive. 


*As  the  limit  of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  building  has  been  reached,  students 
who  are  not  present  on  Registration  Day  will  risk  the  forfeiture  of  their  places  in 
the  school. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


JAMES  H.  BUDD Governor. 

Ex-officio. 

SAMUEL  T.  BLACK   Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ex-officio. 

A.H.RANDALL President. 

Ex-officio. 

J.  M.  PITMAN San  Jose. 

MRS.  E.  A.  WILSON     Oakland. 

R.  E.  WILHOIT Stockton. 

J.  E.  DOOLITTLE   San  Francisco. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 

J.  M    PITMAN     Chairman. 

ELIZABETH  BLASDEL  Secretary. 


Executive  Committee, 

J.  M.  PITMAN.  R.  E.  WILHOIT.  J.  E.  DOOLITTLE. 


FACULTY,     1897-98. 


A.  H.  Randau   .      President 

Sarah  E.  Miller Preceptress 

R.  S.  Holway Physical  Geography 

L.  B   Wilson Physics 

Helen  S.  Wright Grammar 

Cornelia  Walker History  of  Education  and  Methods 

Lucy  M.  Washburn  Physiology 

Ettik  Kinney Zoology 

Laura  Bethell English 

Gertrude  Payne English 

Chloe  N.  Daniels English 

C.  J.  C.  BENNETT Psychology 

Volney  Rattan Botany 

Harriet  Cory   Mathematics 

H.  H.  Howe     (Nine  months) Mathematics 

James  E.  Addicott Manual  Training  and  Geometry 

Gerhard  Schoof Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling 

Mabel  S.  Clarke Drawing 

Agnes  E.  Howe  . . History 

F.  R.  Cauch Chemistry 

J.  H.  Elwood  Musical  Director 

Ruth  Royce Librarian 

Elizabeth  Blasdel Secretary 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush     Curator  of  Museum 

Dr.  Mary  Arnold     (Nine  weeks) Mathematics 

Katf  cozzfns  v 


Training  Department. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Place Head  Critic 

Critic  Teachers  in  Grammar  Grades. 
Caroline  L.  Fiedler.  Rebecca  F.  English 

Critic  Teacher  in  Primary  Grades. 

AlliE  M.  Felker. 

Milton  L.  Lawrence Musical  Director 


CONDITIONS   OF  ADMISSION   AND 
GRADUATION. 


i .  Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  a 
good  moral  character  and  good  bodily  health. 

2.  Candidates  holding  any  one  of  the  following  credentials  may 
be  admitted  to  the  first  term  of  the  Frst  Year,  without  examinations  : 

(a)  A  High  School  Diploma. 

(b)  A  California  Teacher's  Certificate  of  any  grade. 

(c)  A  County  Grammar  School  Diploma,  provided  the  holder  is 
one  ranking  in  the  upper  half  of  those  receiving  Grammar  Grade 
diplomas  in  that  particular  year. 

{di  Applicants  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  also  be 
admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  when  they  present  certifi- 
cates or  diplomas  equivalent  to  the  above.  Non-residents  of  California 
are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  thirty  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  either  term  (September  or  February),  ap- 
plicants holding  none  of  the  above  credentials  may  be  admitted  upon 
examination 

To  enter  the  first  year  upon  examination,  a  degree  of  training  and 
scholarship  is  required  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the  best  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  grammar  school  course  as  prescribed  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State. 

Applicants  are  examined  in  grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic, 
geography,  spelling,  reading,  with  diacritical  marks,  and  penmanship. 

For  admission  to  higher  classes,  the  examination  is  made  upon  all 
preliminary  studies  and  all  the  studies  of  the  preceding  grades. 

None  are  admitted  to  the  final  year  of  the  course  under  seventeen 
years  of  age . 

Recommended  graduates  of  High  Schools  on  the  accredited  list  of 
the  California  State  University  will  be  registered  in  the  third  year  of 
the  course  Such  students  will  be  given  records  in  their  High  School 
work  when  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  in 
the  same  subjects,  and  will  take  an  irregular  program  covering  the 
remaining  studies  of  the  course.  The  best  High  School  graduates 
should  complete  the  four  years'   course  in  about  two    years. 

4.  students  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of 
the  school  The  Faculty  have,  however,  power  to  suspend  this  rule 
in  cases  which,  lor  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  they  may  consider  ex- 
ceptional.    Xone  are,  under   any  circumstances,  admitted  to   the  zuork 
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of  the  final  year  after  the  work  of  the  year  has  commenced,  as  none  are 
gradviated  who  have  not  been  one  year  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

Examinations  for  admission  begin  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  days 
designated  in  the  calendar,  at  which  time  all  new  students  must  pre- 
sent themselves. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  hold  a  certificate  from  a 
reputable  physician,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  in  good  health,  and  is 
free  from  defects  of  sight,  speech  and  hearing. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  sign  the  following  decla- 
ration :  "I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is 
to  fit  myself  for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  I  reside,"  and 
to  make  a  deposit  of  five  dollars,  which  will  be  refunded  when  they 
leave,  if  there  are  no  charges  against  them  for  injury  to  reference 
books,  building  or  furniture,  or  on  the  books  of  the  Librarian. 

School  Work  and  Graduation. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  school,  each  student  is  given  a  folder, 
upon  which  his  standing  in  each  subject  is  recorded  as  soon  as  he  has 
completed  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  and  guardians  will  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  advancement  of  those  under  their  charge 
to  examine  these  folders  and  ascertain  the  standing  attained. 

The  work  of  students,  as  indicated  by  frequent  oral  and  written 
recitations,  is  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  show  either  incapacity  or 
unwillingness  to  do  the  required  work,  they  are  assigned  to  lower 
classes,  or  are  dismissed  from  the  school. 

No  student  is  promoted  from  a  given  class  until  he  has  made  a  sat- 
isfactory record  in  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Normal  School  Law,  accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
any  primary  or  Grammar  School  of  the  State.  In  the  other  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  also,  teachers'  certificates  are  granted 
upon  California  Normal  School  diplomas. 

Graduates,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required  to  sign 
the  following  obligation  : 

"I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  President  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  gradu- 
ation, and  once  a  year  thereafter  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession 
of  teaching;  and  when  I  shall  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  that 
fact  to  him,  with  the  cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  re- 
ports may  be  considered  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  my 
diploma." 

Graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity and  to  Stanford  University  on  their  diplomas,  and  in  the  subjects 
studied  in  these  institutions  are  accredited  with  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  done  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools.  Both  of 
these  Universities  have  provided  a  special  pedagogical  course. 
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General  Suggestions. 

Students  preparing  to  enter  the  school  should  read  these  condi- 
tions carefully,  and  should  study  with  great  attention  the  Course  of 
Study.  From  these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some 
accuracy,  what  class  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 

The  advantages  to  the  student  of  having  taken  a  general  course  of 
reading  before  entering  on  the  work  of  higher  classes  are  so  apparent, 
that  candidates  for  admission  to  classes  beyond  the  First  Year  will  be 
examined  with  reference  to  the  standard  works  they  have  read.  The 
result  of  this  examination  will  influence  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
pupil,  and  his  assignment  to  a  class  in  the  school. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Wish  to  Enter  the  School. 

i.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  complete  the  severe  course  prescribed 
unless  you  have  good  bodily  health,  and  having  this,  it  should  in  no 
case  be  jeopardized  by  attempting  to  practice  the  false  economy  of 
living  without  sufficient  or  suitable  food  or  necessary  comfort. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a 
student  can  do  full  justice  to  school  work  and  maintain  good  bodily 
heaith  while  earning  even  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  work  out  of 
school  hours. 

3.  Carefully  examine  the  course  of  study,  and  decide  how  much 
of  it  you  have  thoroughly  accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  differ- 
ence between  the  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher  and  by  one  who  is 
expecting  to  become  merely  a  general  scholar. 

4.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.  There  will  be 
no  time  in  any  class,  especially  in  the  Senior  Class,  to  make  up  back 
studies  Many  who  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes  fail  to  do  the 
work  well  from  lack  of  elementary  training,  and  regret  not  having 
begun  work  here  in  the  lower  grades. 

5.  Obtain  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  your  County  Super- 
tendent  if  possible. 

6.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text- 
books you  have. 

7.  Come  expecting  to  work  faithfully  and  honestly,  to  make  study 
your  first  and  only  aim  while  here,  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school.  If  you  cannot  come  with 
this  spirit,  or  if  you  lack  the  determination  to  carry  you  through  in  this 
spirit,  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  entering  the  Normal  School. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Expenses. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  classes  is  free  to  students  who  reside  in 
California.  Board  in  pleasant  private  families  can  be  had  at  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  All  stationery  for  school  work 
is  furnished,  and  the  students  have  free  access  to  a  large  and  well- 
selected  library. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  an  expense  of  about  ten  dollars  per  year  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  an  herbarium  and  other  appliances  for  the  study  of  botany  and 
zoology,  chemical  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  laboratory  practice,  and 
material  for  manual  training.  Also  an  annual  expense  of  about  ten 
dollars  for  text  books. 

Boarding. 

In  order  to  prevent  unpleasant  complications,  all  students  should 
consult  the  President  or  Preceptress  befoie  engaging  board. 

Training  Department. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  well-organized  Training  Department,  in 
which  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  and  all  of  the  work  of 
the  primary  and  the  grammar  grades,  is  covered.  Here  the  student- 
teachers,  under  close  but  kindly  criticism,  find  ample  opportunity  to 
apply  to  practice  the  instruction  they  have  received  in  methods  of 
teaching.  None  are  graduated  from  the  Normal  School  who  do  not 
fully  demonstrate  to  the  Faculty  that  they  can  teach  well. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  Department  covers  nine  years, 
affording  exceptional  opportunities  to  observe  and  teach  in  every  grade 
included  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  except  the  High  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  two  fold;  to  provide  real  practice- 
teachiug  for  Normal  students,  and  to  give  its  own  pupils  a  symmetrical, 
nine-year  educational  training,  a  training  that  has  proved  of  great 
practical  value. 

Pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Training  Department  are  admitted  to 
the  Normal  without  examination.  Copies  of  the  course  of  study  are 
sent  on  application.     In  this  department  a  small  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

Library. 

A  library  of  over  six  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is 
accessible  to  the  students,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a 
well-supplied  school. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  school.     It  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected  and 
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consulted  hourly.  By  the  topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  use  and  favor,  the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate, 
by  reference  to  different  books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular 
book  to  master.  In  this  wav  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  one 
recitation  period  during  the  day  for  study.  Most  of  the  students  spend 
this  time  in  the  library  consulting  books  of  reference.  Additions  are 
made  annually.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals— literary,  scientific,  professional  and  general —and  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  literature 
upon  subjects  that  are   occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 

The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an  educational 
factor.  The  students  have  free  access  to  the  books,  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  Librarian. 

Museum. 

The  school  has  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  additions  are  constantly  being  received.  Ample  room  has 
been  provided  for  storing  and  displaying  any  donations  made,  and 
friends  of  the  school  are  earnestly  solicited  to  aid  in  enlarging  the 
collection. 

The  museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  is  made 
available  as  a  means  of  culture  in  all  departments  of  the  school. 
Regular  instruction  in  preparing  and  labeling  specimens  for  study 
with  the  microscope  is  given  by  the  Curator.  Proper  acknowledge- 
ments for  interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the  collection  are  made 
in  the  Curator's  report. 

Lick  Observatory. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  each 
graduating  class  has  a  standing  invitation  for  a  special  night  at  the 
Observatory. 

Discipline. 

In  a  Normal  School  there  should  be  no  need  of  referring  to  the 
matter  of  discipline.  Only  those  should  come,  or  be  admitted,  who 
have  well-formed,  correct  habits.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school, 
and  young  men  or  young  women  who  a  e  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  all  the  wholes  jme  restraints  found  necessary 
for  the  good  wording  and  good  reputation  of  the  school,  will  be 
unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

We  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  each  student  graduated  from  the  school  This  being 
the  case,  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in 
reference  to  these  matters ;  and  offenses  that  in  a  mere  academic 
institution  might  be  passed  over  lightly,  are  here  viewed  as  indicating 
the    unfitness   of  the   offender   for   taking  charge   of  and  training    he 
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children  of  the  State.  It  sometimes  happens  that  students  are  advised 
to  withdraw  from  the  school,  or  are  even  dismissed,  when  no  very 
serious  charges  are  brought  against  them  ;  they  have  merely  convinced 
us  that  they  are  not  suitable  persons  to  enter  the  profession  of 
teaching 

No  publicity  is  given  to  such  cases,  except  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  protect  th- school  from  false  accusations.  Nor  is  our  action 
ever  taken  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  offenders.  They  are  simply 
permitted  to  go  to  schools  where  they  or  their  parents  can  pay  for  the 
work  of  discipline.  The  State  can  afford  to  educate  for  teachers  only 
those  above  the  need  of  such  work. 

General  Remarks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  County  Superintendents,  and  other  friends  of 
the  Normal  School,  may  be  ready  to  advise  those  who  are  earnestly 
striving  to  make  themselves  good  teachers  to  enter  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  It  may  also,  in  all  kindness,  be  suggested  that 
none  be  recommended  who  are  not  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
fitted  for  the  profession. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to 
spend  as  much  of  their  unemployed  time  with  us  as  they  can  thus  use 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  They  will  be  made  welcome  for  a  day,  a 
week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  Visiting  teachers  are  allowed  to  take 
selected  courses  of  work,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

A.  H.  RANDALL, 

President. 
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A   SHORT   COURSE    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. 


Graduates  of  High  Schools  accredited  by  the  State  University,  if 
recommended  in  a  number  of  subjects  sufficient  to  admit  them  to  the 
University  without  condition,  will  be  required  to  take  a  course  of  two 
years  only.  This  course  will  consist  of  the  professional  work,  with 
such  academic  subjects  as  are  needed  by  the  individual  student. 

All  other  High  School  students  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
full  course  of  four  years,  but  they  may  be  granted  standings  in  the 
subjects  accredited  their  schools  by  the  State  University,  under  the 
following  conditions. 

First— -The  applicant  must  be  individually  recommended  by  the 
Principal  in  the  subjects  in  which  exemption  is  granted. 

Second—  In  Science,  recommendations  must  be  accompanied  by 
satisfactory  laboratory  note-books,  containing  the  actual  notes  made  by 
the  applicant  in  the  laboratory  (not  copies),  and  certified  by  the 
teacher. 

In  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology,  the  work  done  must  include 
examinations  of  plants  and  animals,  and  their  organs  and  tissues.  In 
Zoology  and  Physiology  the  work  must  have  been  done  with  the  aid 
of  the  compound  microscope,  and  must  be  of  similar  character  to  that 
out-lined  in  the  course  of  study,  and  fairly  equivalent  in  amount  to 
that  done  in  the  Normal  School. 

The  part  of  the  course  from  which  exemption  is  not  granted  is  that 
more  strictly  professional  in  character,  consisting  of:  (i)  Psychology, 
Pedagogy  and  the  general  principles  of  Teaching,  with  practice  in  the 
Training  School ;  ^2)  Certain  portions  of  each  general  group  of  subjects, 
from  which  may  be  acquired  the  best  methods  of  study  and  teaching 
those  subjects  in  the  Public  Schools 

Since,  in  some  of  the  subjects  named,  not  all  High  Schools  offer 
adequate  opportunity  as  an  offset  in  time,  pupils  exceptionally  pro- 
ficient in  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography. 
Drawing,  or  Manual  Training,  after  showing  by  class  work  for  one  half 
term,  proficiency,  and  also  power  to  teach  the  subjects,  may  be 
excused  from  the  remainder  on  examination. 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  an  examination  in  any 
subject  when  the  work  offered  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  or  to  remand 
the  student  to  a  lower  class  when  subsequent  class  work  shows  prepara- 
tion to  have  been  insufficient 

Applicants  for  the  short  course  should  procure  our  "High  School 
Report  Form"  from  the  President  of  the  school,   and  have  their   work 
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in  the  High  School  properly  entered  in  said  form,  and  the  form  signed 
by  the  Principal  of  the  High  School.  This  form  should  be  filed  with 
the  President  of  the  Normal  School,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

For  Holders  of  First  Grade  Certificates. 

Teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  from  any  county  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  shorten  their  course  to  such  an 
extent  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  the  standings  on  their  certifi- 
cates and  their  experience  in  teaching  will  justify.  Such  shortening 
will  not  reduce  the  time  to  less  than  one  year  of  work  in  the  school. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  that  may  be  granted,  those 
required,  and  the  portions  of  required  work  that  may  be  passed  by 
examination. 


May  be  Granted. 

Required. 

Portions    of   Re- 
quired   Work 
that    may     be 
Passed  by  Ex- 
amination. 

English 

Composition    & 

Word  Analy- 

sis(fir  t  year, 

first  term;...  20  weeks 

Rhetoric 20  weeks 

Literature 30   weeks 

Reading 10  weeks 

Composition 

first  year,  2d 

leim 20   weeks 

Grammar 20  weeks 

Reading 10  weeks 

10  weeks 

Algebra 40  weeks 

Geometry 30  weeks 

Mathematics  . . 

Geometry  for 
the    1'ublic 
Sch  o's. ...  10  weeks 

Biologj- 50  weeks 

Chemistry 40  weeks 

Physics 40  weeks 

Biology 10   weeks 

Physical  Geog 
raphy 20  weeks 

10  weeks 

History  and 
Geography.. 

General  and 
English  His- 
tory  30  weeks 

United  States 
History 10  weeks 

Geography    ....  10   weeks 

Drawing  and 

Manual 
Training 

Drawing 30  weeks 

Drawing 20  weeks 

Manual    Train- 
ing   20  weeks 

10  weeks 

10  weeks 

General  Pro- 
fessional 
Studies 

Psychology  .  .  20  weeks 

Pedagogy 20   weeks 

Prinary    Meth- 
ods   2o  weeks 

History  of  Edu- 
cation   20  weeks 

School    Eco-. . 
nomics 10  weeks 

Practice  Teach- 
ing  20  weeks 

Total  granted. . .  .350  w'ks 

Total  req'rd...  .290  w'ks 

60  weeks 

Note— Three  hundred  and  twenty  weeks  of  work  is  the  greatest  amount  grant- 
ed to  a  High  School  student. 
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KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 


No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten  Department  who  has 
not  had  a  thorough  course  in  English,  and  who  has  not  fair  ability  in 
drawing  and  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular 
Normal  course,  provided  they  show  special  fitness  for  the  work,  may 
enter  the  third  year  of  the  Kindergarten  course. 

For   recommended  graduate;   of  accredited   High    S:hools   a   two 
years'  course  will  be    provided,    consisting   of  the   professional   work 
with  such  academic  work  as  is  made  necessary  by  the  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  individual  student 

Graduates  of  any  California  State  Normal  School  may  obtain  a 
Kindergarten  diploma  after  one  year's  work  in  Kindergarten  Theory 
and  Practice. 

Recognizing  two  necessities  in  training  for  special  work,  the 
regular  kindergarten  course  is  so  laid  out  as  to  provide,  first,  that 
specialization  should  be  undertaken  only  after  the  broadest  general 
culture  possible,  and  second,  that  a  thorough  training  for  special  work 
should  include  practical  experience  in  that  work. 

To  meet  the  first  necessity,  thorough  training  in  academic  subjects 
and  a  broad  pedagogical  course  precedes  the  special  kindergarten 
training.  To  meet  the  second,  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  special 
training  is  given  to  observation  and  practice  in  the  kindergarten. 

There  will  be  only  one  class  each  year  organized  in  this  department, 
beginning  always  in  September. 


KINDERGARTEN    COURSE   OF    STUDY. 

First   Year. 

(The  same  as  regular  Normal  course.) 

Second   Year. 

(The  same  as  regular  Normal  course.) 

Third   Year. 


Professional  .  . 
Professional  . . 
Professional  . . 

Science 

Mathematics. . 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 

Professional  . 
Professional  . 

Science 

Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 


First  Term. 


Pedagogy- 10—5     . 
Kindergarten  theory— 20— 5 
"         Observation — 20— 
Physics — 20 — 5. 
Geometry— 20— 5. 
Drawing  methods— 10— 5. 
Music. 


Second  Term. 


History  of  Education — 2: — 5. 
Kindergarten  theory — 20—5. . 
"  Observation— 20-2. 

Physics— 20 — 5. 

Literature — 20 — 5 . 
Music. 


Fourth    Year. 


First  Term. 


Kindergarten  teaching — 20-15 
Kindergarten  theory — 20 — 5. 
Physical  geography — 20—5. 

Music. 


Second  Term. 


Kindergarten  teaching— 20-15 
"  theory — 20—5. 

United  States  History— 20— 5. 

Music. 
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COMMENTS  ON   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


English. 

The  course  in  English  aims  to  secure  a  correct  and  effective  use  of 
language,  and  to  give  the  student  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  writing,  and  to  an  intelli- 
gent reading  of  works  studied. 

In  the  course  in  composition,  etymology  and  the  principles  of 
syntax,  sentence  structure,  punctuation  and  paragraphing,  are 
reviewed  in  connection  with  various  English  classics.  Much  drill 
is  given  in  writing  class  papers,  thus  putting  these  princples  into 
practice. 

In  rhetoric,  modern  English  prose  writers  and  poets  are  studied, 
with  two  special  objects  in  view;  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
various  qualities  of  style  and  the  different  kinds  of  discourse,  and  the 
fuller  development  of  an  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  literature.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  exposition  and  argumentation  and  of 
literary  criticism  follows. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  gram  mar  is  to  insure  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  language  and  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  it  efficiently.  A 
systematic  arrangement  of  material  is  made,  that  the  future  teacher 
may  know  just  what  he  wishes  to  teach  and  how  to  approach  hi-5 
subjects. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  literature  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  English  literature  through  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  writers.  A  part  of  the  work  in  advanced  literature 
is  the  study  of  classics  for  children. 

Candidates  for  admission  taking  examinations  in  English  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  write  a  composition  in  reasonably  correct  form, 
and  to  answer  practical  questions  regarding  principles  of  spelling, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  s\'ntax  and  sentential  analysis. 

Reading. 

The  work  in  reading  includes  practice  in  correct  breathing  and 
voice  culture,  with  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  diacritical  marks.  A 
careful  study  of  the  principles  and  elements  of  expression  and  their 
application  to  the  different  styles  of  thought,  such  as  narrative,  des- 
criptive, didactic,  humorous,  is   begun  here. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  thought  reading,  and  the  training  of 
the  conception  and  the  judgment,  to  be  varied  according  to  needs  of 
individual  schools,  and  to  the  developement  and  application  of  the 
most  important   principles  of  emphasis,  inflection,  grouping,  and  ex- 
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pression  of  feeling,  with  their  adaptation  to  younger  as  well  as  to  older 
pupils. 

After  special  training  in  the  State  Readers,  to  show  how  they 
should  be  used  in  the  schools,  supplementary  readiug  is  selected — such 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  or  "Julius  Caesar." 

Physical   Science. 

The  Normal  School  aims,  in  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science,  to 
put  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  nature,  and  lead  him  to  inves- 
tigate for  himself.  Laboratory  work  is  the  basis;  the  text-book,  if 
used,  is  only  a  guide;  the  library  is  for  reference  after,  not  before,  inde- 
pendent observation  and  experiment.  The  end  sought  is  not  so  much 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  as  the  development  and  discipline  of 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with 
methods  as  shall  enable  a  student  to  use  his  enhanced  ability 
effectively. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Normal  graduates,  as  teachers,  may  introduce 
into  the  public  schools  such  vital  methods  of  nature  study  as  shall 
awaken  interest  and  increase  power. 

Recommended  graduates  of  High  Schools,  wishing  to  be  excused 
from  a  part,  or  all,  of  the  work  in  science,  must  bring  their  original 
labratory  note-books. 

Biology. 

First  Term  : — The  course  in  biology  begins  with  the  study  of 
plants.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  orga*ns  of  flowering  plants 
are  studied,  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  flowers, 
fruits,  seeds  and  winter  buds. 

The  students  work  at  laboratory  tables  with  good  dissecting  micro- 
scopes and  other  apparatus;  but  the  methods  are  such  as  may  be  used 
in  any  school-room  with  very  simple  appliances.  The  daily  work  of 
each  student  is  represented  in  a  special  note-book  by  his  drawings  and 
notes. 

Facts  in  homology  and  their  significance  are  discussed  throughout 
the  course.  The  relations  between  plants  and  animals  are  observed. 
A  few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the 
most  important  forest  trees,  the  forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants 
in  world  building,  etc.  Few  technical  terms  are  learned.  But 
little  time  is  given  to  the  classification  of  plants. 

Second  Term : — The  second  term's  work  in  biology  is  devoted  to 
animal  life  and  consists  mainly  of  Comparative  Physiology.  A  well- 
equipped  laboratory  has  been  provided  with  excellent  dissecting  micro- 
scopes for  the  use  of  the  students.  A  series  of  type  animals  from  pro- 
tozoa to  vertebrates  are  examined  as  to  structure  and  functions.  Simple 
dissections  and  painless  experiments  are  carefully  conducted,  special 
attention  being  given  to  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  action  of 
living  muscle. 
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A  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  the  study  of  Human  Physiology,  as 
well  as  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  great  laws  of  develop- 
ment and  homology  and  a  rational  classification. 

Free  use  is  made  of  a  full  collection  of  type-specimens  in  the  Mu- 
seum and  of  the  Library.  The  life,  habits  and  development  of  animals 
form  a  portion  of  the  study,  especially  the  life  and  habits  of  insects 
beneficial  and  injurious  to  vegetation.  Drawing  is  largely  practiced  for 
definiteuess  of  observation,  and  permanent  mounts  are  made  for  the 
microscope. 

Third  lerm  : — Comparative  Physiology  is  continued  with  special 
study  of  Human  Physiology  and  of  its  practical  applications.  Here 
also  laboratory  work  is  the  basis.  A  close  study  is  made  of  cells,  tis- 
sues and  organs  by  means  of  high-power  compound  microscopes. 
Students  prepare  the  simpler  tissues  for  the  microscope,  and  study 
others  by  the  help  of  a  large  collection  of  permanent  microscopic  prep, 
arations.  Constant  use  is  made  of  a  fine  Auzoux  model  of  the  human 
body,  and  of  fresh  tissues  and  organs  of  vertebrate  and  other  animals, 
besides  painless  experimentation  on  living  animals.  These  observa- 
tions are  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  use  of  "Martin's  Human 
Body''  as  a  text-book  (Advanced  Course,  latest  edition). 

Hygiene,  as  an  intelligent  deduction  from  this  study  of  physiolog- 
ical function,  forms  a  main  part  of  the  study,  and  students  search  and 
discuss  the  carefully  selected  books  and  periodicals  in  the  library  upon 
such  topics  as  ventilation,  sewerage,  disinfection,  quarantine,  accidents 
and  emergencies,  selection  and  preparation  of  foods,  physical  training, 
hygienic  dress,  the  physilogical  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium  and 
other  stimulents  and  narcotics,  care  of  the  nervous  system,  healthful 
habits  of  study,  and  the  special  needs  and  dangers  of  children  of  school 
age.  Students  are  put  in  line  with  the  present  advances  in  sanitary 
science.  A  practical  application  is  made  of  hygienic  deductions  by 
training  students  in  proper  breathing  and  posture,  and  by  putting  them 
in  charge  of  the  class-room  ventilation.  Their  habits  of  study,  sleep, 
exercise  and  dress,  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  principles  established. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  physiology  in  schools  is  studied  as  to 
methods  of  making  the  subject  objective,  interesting  and  practical— a 
prominent  branch  of  Nature  Study;  also  the  responsibilities  of  teachers 
for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  schools  and  hygienic  care  of  their 
pupils. 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 

The  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  consists  of  laboratory  work  by 
the  student,  followed  by  such  discussions  as  tend  to  induce  careful  ex- 
perimentation, close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison,  and  scientific 
induction  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  science.  As  a  second- 
ary result,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  acquire,  and  know  how  to 
acquire,  much  interesting  and  practical  knowledge  relating  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life;  also  to  be  able  to  do,  and  to  direct,  experimental 
work  of  the  same  sort  in  public  schools.  He  is  taught  to  construct  ap- 
paratus of  the  simplest  kind,  thus  learning  that   it  is   possible,  with  the 
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same  means  at  hand,  to  get  together  a  supply  of  apparatus  that  will 
illustrate  fairly  well  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  physical  science  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Each  desk  in  the  chemical  laboratorv-  is  supplied  with  scales  and 
accurate  weights.  A  ten  weeks'  course  in  quantitative  experiments  is 
given,  culminating  in  the  determination  of  a  few  molecular  weights, 
sufficient  to  show  the  student  the  firm  experimental  basis  upon  which 
the  theory  of  chemistry  rests. 

Physical  Geography. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  comprising 
meteorology,  climatology,  a  limited  amount  of  observational  astronomy 
and  physiography;  and  it  is,  in  a  large  degree,  a  review  and  an  applica- 
tion of  all  the  other  sciences,  especially  physics. 

As  far  as  possible  the  laboratory  method  is  followed.  For  example, 
the  position  and  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  stars  are  measured 
with  simple  apparatus  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  zones  are  determined  by  the  students.  The 
school  has  one  good  four  inch  telescope  and  several  home  made  instru- 
ments of  fair  power,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  all  for  observation. 

In  meteorology  constant  observations  are  made  and  records  kept  of 
the  various  atmospheric  changes.  Throughout  the  different  sections 
of  the  subject  the  same  general  plan  is  followed. 

Drawing. 

Students  entering  the  first  year  must  know  the  names  and  properties 
of  the  geometric  plane  figures  and  type  solids,  and  must  be  able  to 
describe  them  verbally  and  by  drawing. 

The  work  in  drawing  for  the  first  term  consists  of  lessons  in  form 
study,  drawing  of  objects  from  nature,  and  the  study  of  rudiments  of 
perspective  with  their  practical  application  in  drawing  from  nature. 
Shades  and  shadows  are  studied  on  the  object  drawn.  The  aim  is  to 
teach  pupils  to  see,  and  to  represent  clearly  what  they  have  seen. 

The  work  of  the  second  term  consists  of  drawing  from  objects, 
perspective,  sketching  from  nature  indoors  and  out,  according  to 
weather  conditions,  black-board  and  other  illustrative  work,  clay 
modeling,  mechanical  drawing. 

Manual  Training. 
The  time  allotted  to  manual  training  admits  of  short  courses  in 
mechanical  drawing,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  symmetry,  cardboard 
sloyd,  Larson's  sloyd,  cardboard  mensuration,  joinery,  apparatus 
making  and  carving.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  this  line  of  work,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same  in  the 
ordinary  school.  Manual  training  aims  at  originality,  order  and  exact- 
ness, and  purposes  giving  a  concrete  foundation  for  abstract  thought. 
A  new  and  practical  feature  of  this  department  is  the  cardboard  sloyd 
and  mensuration,  which  combines  arithmetic,  drawing,  geometry,  and 
manual  training,  saving  much  time  and  rendering  each  less  difficult. 
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Psychology. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  psychology 
in  its  present  state  of  development,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  further 
work  in  pedagogy  and  methods.  The  work  begins  with  a  study  of 
sense  perception,  and  is  illustrated  and  supplemented  by  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory.  Work  is  given  in  methods  of  testing  the  eyes  and 
ears,  and  in  measuring  physical  growth.  This  is  followed  by  studies 
of  brain  physiology  and  experimental  work  in  memory  association  and 
attention.  Then  are  taken  up  the  meaning,  problem,  methods  and 
relations  of  psychology — imagination,  habit,  instinct,  heredity,  feeling, 
emotion  and  impulse,  perception,  conception,  judgment,  reasoning  and 
will. 

Pedagogy. 

The  work  of  pedagogy  is  designed  to  show  the  students  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  education,  to  give  them  a  goal  or  ideal  for  their  work. 
Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  child- 
study,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  further 
studies  of  children  will  prove  most  valuable.  This  work  is  to  be  made 
of  practical  value  by  studies  of  individual  children  to  whom  the  students 
may  have  access,  and  by  observation  of  children  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  especially  in  free  play,  and  by  reminiscences  from  their  own 
lives.  The  principle  of  inductive  and  deductive  science  are  taught  as 
the  basis  of  the  work  in  lesson  planning.  The  application  of  these 
principles  is  made  to  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  plars 
of  lessons  based  upon  these  principles  are  required  for  each  subject. 
All  this  is  supplemented  by  model  lessons  in  the  Training  Department. 

In  order  to  place  the  students  in  touch  wTith  the  drift  of  modern 
educational  thought,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  educational  literature, 
readings  are  assigned  in  the  best  periodicals  and  books  upon  the  subjects 
of  most  interest  to  educators  of  the  present  time  ;  reports  are  prepared 
and  offered  for  criticism  and  discussion.  Some  of  the  subjects  that 
have  received  particular  attention  are  courses  of  studies,  culture-epoch 
theory,  individualism,  moral  training,  etc.  Considerable  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  school  organization,  school  government,  daily 
program,  and  class  management. 

History  of  Education. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  the  educational  thought  of  the 
present  has  come  about  through  a  gradual  growth,  that  it  has  received 
contributions  from  all  ages  and  from  many  minds.  A  few  central  and 
representative  figures  like  Socrates,  Plato,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Frcebel,  Horace  Maun,  and  others,  are  selected,  and  a  care- 
ful and  detailed  study  of  their  writings  is  made,  to  discover  the  relation 
in  which£they  stand  to  the  thought  of  their  time,  and  what  each  has 
contributed  to[the  sum  total  of  educational  thought.  The  work  is  to  be 
made  specific  rather  than  general. 
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Primary   Methods. 

The  methods,  which  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  regular  professional 
work,  apply  only  to  the  studies  of  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the 
primary  school  course.  The  special  teachers  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  Normal  give  methods  for  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  they 
teach.  The  methods  given  for  the  primary  grades  are  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Pestalozzi-Froebelian  principles,  and  include  exercises  with  the 
building  gifts,  tablets,  sticks,  paper-folding,  paper-cutting,  drawing, 
songs  and  games,  water-coloring,  weaving,  drawing  and  sewing,  in 
connection  with  reading,  vertical  script,  language,  science,  geography, 
temperance  instruction,  and  manners  and  morals. 

The  methods  in  each  subject  discussed  are  supplemented  by  obser- 
vations of  model  lessons  given  by  the  critic  teachers  to  classes  from  the 
Training  Department.  Written  plans  for  lessons,  showing  methods  of 
questioning  and  stating  materials  for  illustration,  are  required  in  all 
subjects.  Attention  is  devoted  particularly  to  methods  in  reading, 
language,  geography  and  numbers. 

Teaching. 

All  students  are  given  twenty  weeks  of  experience  in  actual  teach- 
ing, under  the  supervision  of  the  critic  teachers  of  the  department. 
They  are  held  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  done.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  writing 
of  lesson  plans  until  the  student  shows  skill  in  outlining  work.  Each 
student  is  required  to  teach  several  different  subjects  in  different  grades. 
After  finishing  the  wort  of  any  grade  the  student  is  required  to  hand  in 
a  report,  giving:  — 

First— A  careful  summary  of  the  work  accomplished,  to  be  in  turn 
inspected  by  the  next  teacher  of  the  class,  that  the  work  of  the  year 
may  be  systematic  and  uniform. 

Second — Records  of  the  pupil's  work  in  the  several  subjects,  for 
inspection  by  parents  or  guardians. 

These  reports  may  be  used  in  case  of  transfer  to  other  schools. 

Three  meetings  a  week  are  held  by  the  student  teachers:  — 

Grade  meetings,  at  which  all  the  students  in  any  given  grade  meet 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  grade. 

Critic  teachers'  meeting,  at  which  all  the  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  different  critic  teachers,  meet  with  their  critics  for  general 
criticism,  discussion  and  suggestions. 

General  meeting,  at  which  all  student  teachers  meet  to  hear  lectures 
upon  general  educational  subjects,  child-study,  school  hygiene,  etc. 

riATHEHATICS. 

Geometry. 

This  subject  is  treated  with  especial  reference  to  its  use  in  making 
concrete  and  real  the  work  of  arithmetic  in  the  grammer  grades.  To 
this  end  the  simpler  principles  of  constructive  geometry  are  presented, 
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together  with  methods  for  their  use.  Further  than  this,  for  purposes  of 
intellectual  discipline,  an  outline  of  plane  geometry,  with  much  original 
work,  is  given.  The  first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  Geometry  will 
fairly  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work. 

Arithmetic. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Normal  vSchool  on  examin- 
ation are  examined  in  this  subject  very  carefully.  The  first  two  hundred 
twenty  pages  of  the  State  text-book  will  outline  the  work  expected  for 
preparation,  except  that  much  more  attention  must  be  given  to  analytical 
processes.  In  this  examination,  an  answer  alone  obtained  according  to 
some  rule,  will  not  be  accepted.  During  the  third  term  a  thorough 
drill  in  the  essentials  of  the  subject  is  offered,  and  constant  demand  is 
made  upon  power,  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

A  half  term  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  to  more 
complicated  work  in  the  subject  matter,  but  the  larger  part  of  this  final 
work  is  given  to  a  study  of  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  public 
schools. 

Algebra. 

The  time  which  we  are  now  able  to  devote  to  algebra  enables  the 
student  to  compass  the  work  through  quadratic  equations,  together  with 
ratio  and  proportion.  Special  emphasis,  however,  is  laid  upon  drill 
with  simple  problems,  with  special  reference  to  teaching. 

Geography  and  History. 

Geography  and  history,  depending  as  they  do  upon  each  other, 
must  be  studied  and  taught  together;  therefore  it  will  be  seen  all 
through  the  course  that  whether  the  work  bears  the  name  of  geography 
or  of  history,  the  two  are  pursued  as  one  study. 

Geography. 

All  the  work  in  geography  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  natural 
science,  and  shows  how  to  connect  the  actual  observations  of  nature 
with  the  study  of  books,  pictures,  maps,  and  other  practical  apparatus. 
The  special  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  students  the  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge  for  themselves,  and  to  use  that  knowledge  correctly. 

The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  a  typical  continent,  which  is 
afterwards  used  continually  as  a  unit  of  comparison  in  the  study  of  the 
other  continents.  The  most  prominent  natural  divisions  are  studied, 
and  the  political  divisions  discussed  comparatively.  Sand,  outline  and 
profile  maps  are  used  throughout.  Students  are  led  by  careful  obser- 
vation and  research  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  climate, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  human  life.  Under  human  life,  races,  manners, 
customs,  education,  religion,  and  governments,  are  studied  in  a  simple 
and  general  way,  in  order  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  may  be  gained.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  commerce,  transporation  and  travel. 
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Candidates  for  admission  must  be  able  to  sketch  maps  of  their 
immediate  surroundings,  to  use  pictures,  diagrams,  maps  and  globes, 
and  to  tell  what  they  show,  and  also  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  Advanced  Geography,  California  State  Series. 

General  History. 

Twenty  weeks  are  devoted  to  general  history,  including  ancient 
and  mediaeval,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of 
governments  and  civilization.  An  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  to  instill  a  love  of  original  research,  and  to  train  the  judgment 
to  independence  of  thought,  instead  of  requiring  a  mere  memorizing  of 
the  text.  In  a  similar  way  ten  weeks  are  given  to  contemporary 
modern  European  history,  with  England  as  the  basis  or  central 
thought. 

United  States  History  and  Civics. 

United  States  history  is  introduced  by  a  short  review  of  general 
European  history  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  preliminary  to  periods  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the  state  of  learning  and 
invention  and  as  to  the  systems  of  government. 

A  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration; 
but  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  colonial  period,  including  the 
growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency  toward 
union  in  the  colonies.  Special  study  of  1781-1789,  as  a  critical  period, 
is  made,  and  the  Constitution  is  carefully  studied  as  to  its  origin  and 
prominent  original  features. 

The  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War,  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  United  States  history,  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  following  topics:  The  nature,  theory,  and  neces- 
sity for  government ;  the  rights,  privileges  and  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship; a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  viz,  those  of 
the  city,  county,  state  and  nation.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
governmental  affairs  of  some  city  in  California. 

Vocal  Music. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the 
actual  tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all 
drill  in  singing  and  voice  culture. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  four  years  is  as  follows: 

First  Year— Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C, 
G,  D,  and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Second  Year — Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys,  theory, 
reviews,  and  transposition. 

Third  Year— Methods  and  Pedagogical  work.  Sight  reading  in 
music  of  higher  grades. 

Fourth  Year — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems.  Solo  and 
quartet  singing.     Study  of  minor  and  chromatic  scales  and  reviews. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

Below  is   given    a  list   of  text-books   to  be  used  in  the  school  the 
coming  year: 

Readers,  Speller,  Grammar,  History,  Civil  Government,  Arithmetic 
and  Geography — State  Series. 

English — Lockewood's  Lessons  in  English. 

Scott  &  Denny's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 
Mathematics — Prince's  Arithmetic,  Books  I  to  VIII,  Ed.  1895. 
Milne's  High  School  Algebra,  Ed.  1892. 
G.  C.  Edwards'  Geometry,  Ed.  1895. 
Botany — Rattan's  Exercises  in  Botany  and  Flora,  Ed.  1897. 
Physiology — Martin's  "Human  Body,"  Advanced  Course,  Ed.  1896. 
Zoology — Colton's  "Practical  Zoology,"  Ed.  1896. 
Chemistry — Williams'  Elements  of  Chemistry.     Ed.  1897. 
Physics— Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.     Ed.  1896. 
Physical  Geography— -Tarr 's  First  Book. 

David  P.  Todd's  Astronomy. 
Psychology — Ladd,  James'  Briefer  Course,  Titchener's  Primer. 
Pedagogy — McMurry's  General  Method. 
History  of  Education — Painter. 

Primary     Method— McMurry's     Special    Method   in   Geography, 
Science  and  Reading. 

English  History—  Sam'l.  R.  Gardiner,  Ed.  1895. 

General  History— flyers',  Sheldon. 

United  States  History— John  Bach  McMaster. 

Thwaite's  Colonies,  10th.  Ed. 
Drawing — Schoof's  Manual. 
Penmanship — Vertical  Writing-Natural  System. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student 
on  admission  to  the  school,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  relation  of  the 
students  to  the  school.  These  requirements  are  not  the  creation  of  any 
individual  choice  or  preference.     They  are  a  growth. 

The  experience  of  past  years  has  developed  the  necessity  for  all  of 
them,  not  only  for  the  good  reputation  of  the  school,  but  also  for  the 
best  good  of  the  individual  student.  The  two  blanks  at  the  close  are 
signed,  respectively,  by  the  student  and  by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

To  the  Student. 

You  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  California  State  Normal 
School,  have  passed  the  required  examination,  or  been  duly  promoted, 
and  upon  making  the  required  deposit  of  five  dollars,  will  be  regularly 
admitted  as  a  student. 

You  will  then  assume  a  new  relation,  which  gives  you  great  privi- 
leges, and  which,  like  all  such  relations,  brings  with  it  new  and  im- 
portant responsibilities.  While  the  school  affords  you,  gratuitously, 
certain  advantages,  it  requires  at  your  hands  certain  duties. 

At  any  time  when  you  cannot  willingly  and  cheerfully  comply 
with  these  requiiements,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  school  that 
you  sign  your  papers  and  leave,  thus  saving  the  unpleasantness  that 
an  enforced  discipline  always  engenders. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  and  training  designed  to 
fit  you  to  become  a  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  important  qualifica- 
tions is  self-control.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  regulations  of  the  school  will  come  from  a  desire  on  your 
part  to  do  your  duty  by  yourself  and  the  school,  and  not  from  a  feeling 
that  there  is  a  force  outside  yourself  that  may  be  used  to  secure  this 
observance.  No  one  will  act  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  your  behavior 
here,  but  your  good  sense,  honor  and  honesty  will  be  trusted  until 
good  reasons  are  found  for  believing  that  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
then,  however  painful  it  may  be,  you  will  be  unhesitatingly  excused 
from  the  school. 

REGULATIONS. 

Attendance    and   Class   Work. 

tfou  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  your  attendance 
upon  all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  the  particular  class  to 
which  you  are  assigned.  Two  unexcused  absences  or  tardinesses  forfeit 
your  place  in  the  class  and  school,  and  you  can  be  reinstated  only  by 
permission  of  the  President. 
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You  are  expected  to  prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  to  per- 
form all  duties  required  of  you  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

From  the  result  of  frequent  oral  and  written  recitations,  you  will 
be  graded.  If  you  show  ability  and  inclination  to  do  more  work,  you 
will  be  allowed  to  do  it;  if  you  fall  below  the  standard,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  take  fewer  subjects,  thus  falling  behind  your  class 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  students 
who  show  general  weakness,  either  by  two  or  more  failures  in  the 
same  subject,  or  by  failing  in  several  subjects  in  any  one  term,  are,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  dropped  from  the  school  until  they  have 
made  better  preparation  for  going  on  with  the  work. 

Library. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  use  of 
the  Library  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  Librarian.  These  you  are 
expected  to  read  and  observe  very  carefully.  The  suggestions  accom- 
panying them  you  will  find  especially  helpful,  both  in  your  study  and 
in  your  general  reading. 

Stationery. 

Stationery  will  be  furnished  you  for  all  school  work  required,  but 
not  for  your  private  use.  nor  to  waste.  Whenever  you  leave  the 
school,  turn  over  to  the  Librarian  all  stationery  properly  belonging  to 
the  institution. 

Personal   Matters. 

Enroll  yourself  with  your  name  as  it  should  appear  upon  the 
books  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  retain  that  name  in  all 
your  classes  and  upon  all  your  papers. 

Keep  your  people  at  home  well  informed  as  to  the  street  and 
number  of  your  San  Jose  residence,  and  have  all  telegrams  and  express 
packages  directed  so  as  to  reach  you  there. 

Should  your  parents  or  guardians  change  their  residence  while  you 
are  here,  have  the  change  at  once  noted  upon  the  records  of  the  school, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at  once  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, sickness  or  other  emergency. 

Have  your  letters  directed  either  to  your  boarding  place  or  in  care 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  they  will  be  safely  and  regularly  delivered 
to  you. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  the  work  required  of  you  here 
unless  you  preserve  good  bodily  health.  To  do  this  you  will  need  to 
devote  at  least  one  hour  a  day  to  vigorous  exercise.  As  far  as  possible 
take  this  regularly  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  are  ill,  or  if  other  circumstances  arise  in  which  you  feel  the 
need  of  counsel,  advice  or  sympathy,  apply  freely  to  any  member  of 
the  Faculty,  and  you  will  ever  find  them  as  willing  and  ready  to  be 
your  friends  as  they  have  been  to  be   your  teachers. 
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Boarding:   Study    Hours,   Etc. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  adopted  the  following 
regulations,  which  the  Faculty  of  the  school  are  required  to  see  fully- 
observed  :  All  students  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who 
do  not  board  and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who 
are  not  under  the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians, 
shall  be  considered  as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
rules. 

BOARDERS    AND     BOARDING. 

1  Students  must  consult  the  President  or  Preceptress  before  select- 
ing boarding  places.  This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in 
the  school  before  or  are  new  students. 

2  Students  must  board  at  places  endorsed  by  the  President  and 
Preceptress. 

3.  Young  men  and  young  ladies  will  not  be  allowed  to  board  in 
the  same  house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is 
occupied  by  two  or  more  families. 

4.  Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from  the  Preceptress 
when  students  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  per- 
mission will  be  asked  which  conflict  with  the  preceding  regulations. 

5.  Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house, 
provided  no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

6.  Students  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  changing  board- 
ing places. 

7.  Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding  places  in  the 
evening  without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teachers  in  charge,  and 
also  informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they 
are  going  and  when  they  will  return.  If  compelled  by  unforseen 
causes  to  be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission 
from  the  Preceptress,  they  should,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people 
with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are  going  and  when  they 
will  return.  Such  absence  must  be  reported  to  the  Preceptress  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable 
times  will  always  be  granted  to  students  who  are  doing  well  in  their 
studies,  but  school  and  its  requirements  must  be  first. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for 
students  to  be  absent  from  school. 

9.  Students  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  six  to  nine 
o'clock,  or  before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Preceptress  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  all  persons  who  either  keep  boarders  or  rent  rooms  to 
self-boarders,  exercise  such  supervision  over  such  students  as  will 
secure  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  rules  of  the 
school.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  board  where  such 
supervision  is  not  maintained,  or  where  the  requirements  of  the 
school  are  in  anyway  disregarded. 
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Study  Hours. 

Study  hours  are  defined  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  m.  of  all  week  days 
except  Friday,  from  November  to  April,  inclusive,  and  from  7:30  to 
9:30  p.  m.  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  school  year. 

Most  students,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will 
require  more  than  the  time  above  stated.  Such  additional  time  should 
be  taken  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for 
recreation  and  exercise  in  the  day  time  and  in  the  open  air.  Students 
living  with  their  parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
observe  these  rules.  The  school  requires  that  they  do  the  work  of  the 
several  classes,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the  school 
into  disrepute. 

"I  have  caretully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the 
institution  with  a  full  understanding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  conform  there  to  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  I  shall  be 
connected  with  the  institution. 

Signed 


189  .  Of     County 


For  myself,  as      of  the  student  whose  name  is  signed  above, 

I  also  accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specified,  and  upon  my  part 
agree  to  withdraw  ...  from  the  school  upon  receiving  notice  from 
the  President  that  the  Faculty  request  it  to  be  done. 


Signed 


DONATIONS   TO   THE   MUSEUM. 


Donations  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  year 
as  follows  : — 

A.  H.  Randall,  granite  showing  glacial  action,  (Heather  Lake). 

Mr.  C.  J.  Belloli,  specimen  of  natural  history. 

Frank  Benedix,  a  collection  of  California  prehistorics. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush,  rare  botanical  specimens. 

Miss  Beatrice  French,  microscopic  slide. 

Miss  Beatrice  Johnson,  microscopic  slide. 

Miss  Maggie  E.  Knight,  book  of  California  wild  flowers  and  rare 
mineral  specimens. 

Miss  Nina  Huffman,  collection  of  entomology. 

Mr.  Perry  Northup,  fine  wood  carvings. 

Mr.  Wm    F.  Nolte,  rare  mineral  specimens,  (two  dozen.) 

Miss  Rose  Patterson,  collection  of  entomology. 

Miss  Hattie  B.  Phoenix   collection  of  shells. 

Mrs.  M    J.  Weeks,  cards  of  California  sea  weeds. 

Box  of  ores,  Doner  and  locality  unknown. 

Miss  Narcissa  Hale,  microscopic  slide. 
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LECTURES  AND   ENTERTAINMENTS. 


For  purposes  of  broader  culture,  the  Faculty  has  made  an  effort 
each  year  to  give  the  students  of  the  school  opportunity  to  attend  lec- 
tures and  entertainments  of  literary  and  musical  merit.  Many  of 
these  lectures  are  upon  important  subjects  outside  of  the  routine  of 
daily  class  work. 

Those -whose  ability  will  allow  them  to  spare  the  time  from  study 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  University  Extension  Club, 
delivered  one  evening  each  week  in  Normal  Hall.  This  course  during 
the  past    year  was  as  follows  : 

Eight  lectures  on  "History  of  the  American  Revolution"  by  Prof. 
Clyde  A.  Duniway,  eight  lectures  on  Goethe's  "Faust"  by  Prof  Ed- 
ward Howard  Griggs,  one  lecture  on  "The  Spirit  of  Modern  Science" 
by  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University;  and  one  lecture 
on  "Our  Ethical  Instincts"  by  Prof.  Thomas  P.  Bailey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  San  Jose,  five  lec- 
tures on  "Sanitation  and  Hygiene"  were  delivered  in  Normal  Hall  by 
Miss  Helen  M.  McGillivray  of  Palo  Alto;  and  five  lectures  on  Robert 
Browning  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Anderson  of  Stanford  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  San  Jose. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  object  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  to  aid 
the  students  in  their  spiritual  development,  and  to  promote  Christian 
fellowship  in  our  school.  Since  Christian  character  is  essential  above 
all  else  to  a  true  teacher,  it  is  especially  important  that  in  a  Normal 
School  the  spiritual  training  should  not  be  neglected;  and  the  Christian 
Association  is  the  only  organization  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  The 
meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday  afternoon,  directly  after  school,  and 
a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  new  students  to  attend. 

The  Young  Men's  Normal  Debating  Society  aims  to  give  its  mem- 
bers literary  culture  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law. 
The  members  find  that  the  mental  power  thus  gained  helps  them  in 
their  studies;  and  they  consider  the  work;  of  the  society  as  beneficial  as 
any  study  in  the  course.  Recognizing  the  value  of  public  speaking, 
the  society  at  stated  intervals  holds  special  open  *  meetings,  which  are 
well  attended  by  the  public.  These  meetings  afford  its  members  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  apply  their  training  before  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audiences.  When  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  N.  D.  graduates  from 
the  school,  he  receives  a  diploma  from  the  society,  if  he  has  fulfilled 
all  requirements .  The  society  was  organized  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
and  numbers  among  its  graduates  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
State. 
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The  Allenian  Rhetorical  Society,  narasd  in  honor  of  Prof.  Chas. 
H.  Allen,  was  organized  in  October,  1896.  Its  object  is  to  make  a  place 
in  the  school  where  students  may  become  familiar  with  parliamentary 
usage,  and  fit  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  profession  they  are 
to  represent. 

Throughout  the  past  year  the  society  has  made  a  name  for  itself 
and  holds  an  honored  position.  The  program  of  its  weekly  meet- 
ings consists  of  speeches,  essays,  recitations,  readings  and  debates. 
And  during  the  past  year  it  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  American 
literature. 

The  Friday  Afternoon  Club  meets  once  a  week,  after  school.  This 
society  is  exclusively  for  young  ladies.  Its  object  is  to  study  Shakes- 
pare,  especially  his  historical  plays.  At  each  meeting  there  is  a  short 
literary  program,  after  which  about  half  an  hour  is  spent  in  reading 
and  discussing  the  portion  of  the  play  assigned  for  study  that  week. 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES  1897-98. 


FIFTY=TH1RD  GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Bliss,  F.  Irene 
Bohmen,  Avaline 
Cassinelli,  Clorinda  M. 
Farley,  Mary  V. 
Feeley,  Mattie  A. 
Holliway,  Kate  E. 
Koerber   Lillie  L. 


Lovell,  Blanche  E. 
McKay,  Fannie  M. 
Moore,  Roy 

Painton,  Harry  Renowden 
Thompson,  Minnie  A. 
Thomson,  John  W. 
Wilber,  Maude  F. 


FIFTY=FOURTH  GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Abbott,  M.  Mabel 
Armstrong,  Ella 
Baldwin,  Grace  M. 
Benedix,  Frank  W. 
Bell,  Lillie  V. 
Blanchard,  Estelle 
Bowers,  Edith  Braiton 
Bynon,  Rachel  C. 
Clark,  Pearl  E. 
Clements,  Margaret 
Cooper,  Elizabeth  Proctor 
Devoy,  L.  Maude 
Devoy,  Zoe  H. 
Fullagar,  Ida 
Gabler,  Mary  Adillia 
Garratt,  Florence  L. 
Gibson,  Daisy  May 
Gordon,  G.  Gertrude 
Gower,  Fannie  M. 
Gunnuldson,  Eva  R. 
Hall,  Bertha  Louise 
Hall,  Mabel  S. 
Hammond,  L.  Hortense 
Harris,  Iola  M. 
Hewitt,  Grace  Stanton 
Holbrook,  Louise  Altana 


Hopping,  Luella 
Johnston,  Minnie 
Kane,  Winifred 
Kennedy,  Margaret  M. 
Keilbar,  Ida  M. 
King,  Grace  M. 
Lindsay,  Minnie  E. 
Manlove,  Myra  B. 
Mansfield,  Sallie  M. 
Marshall   Idvlwylde 
McCabe,  Josie 
McCormack,  Mrs.  Kate 
McCuaig,  Blanche  Anna 
McDonald,  Elsie  H. 
Menihan,  A.  Selene 
Miller,  Maude 
Moore,  Dorothea  I. 
Morgan,  Mrs    Millie 
Naffziger,  Elizabeth 
Newman,  Bertha  K. 
Newman,  Caroline  H. 
Nichols,  Maude 
Noe,  Gertrude 
O'Hara,  Nellie  G. 
Pfau,  Mabel 
Plummer,  Mabel 
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Potter,  Rozeltha  Lucile  Smitt,  Frank  H. 

Quilty,  Harriet  Eleanor  Sullivan,  Anna  E. 

Quinlan,  Elizabeth  T.  Thompson,    Alice   Gertrude 

Ray,  Ida  M.  Thompson,  E.  Ruth 

Read,  Matie  Townseud,  Maude  I. 

Rice,  M.  Lena  Viney,  Clara  E. 

Savage,  Geraldine  Wagner,  Marguerite  M. 

Schau,  Julia  R.  Walker,  Helen  Irene 

Schroder,  Nellie  Louise  Walton,  Lottie  G. 

Scott,  Edna  L.  Williams,  Carrie  F. 


STATISTICS    FOR   SCHOOL  YEAR    1897-98. 


Enrollment. 


Fourth  Year 128 

Third        "      145 

Second     " 148 

First         "      271 

Training  Department     196 

Total  number  enrolled 888 

Graduates. 

Graduated  during  the  year 86 

Total  number  of  graduates  of  the  school 2599 

Admissions. 

High  School  graduates 155 

Undergraduates  of  Secondary  schools 73 

Teachers  holding  certificates   43 

Holders  of  Grammar  School  diplomas  (upper  half) 247 

Graduates  of  Training  Department 123 

Admitted  on  examination    51 

Total  enrollment 692 
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NAMES   AND    RESIDENCES   OF   STUDENTS. 


FOURTH    YEAR. 


Abbott,  Mabel Woodland 

Alexander,  Carrie  T San  Jose 

Armstrong    Ella Woodland 

Baldwin,  Grace  M... Santa  Cruz 

Bell,  Lillie  V San  Jose 

Benedix,  Frank  W Franklin 

Blanchard,Estelle.. College  Park 

Bliss,  F.  Irene Santa  Cruz 

Bohmen,  Avaline... .Sacramento 

Boles,  Mar}'  M Newcastle 

Bowers,  Edith  Braiton 

San  Francisco 

Bowsher,  Mabel  S San  Jose 

Broderick,  Elena Eureka 

Bynon,  Rachel  C. French  Corral 

Carnes,  M.Jainie Encinal 

Cassinelli,  Clorinda  M. .Volcano 

Clark,  Pearl  E Eureka 

Clements,  Margaret.... Clements 
Cooper,  Elizabeth  P. ...San  Jose 
Cuthbertson, Jessie.. Manchester 

Daly,  Ysibel  I Gilroy 

Devoy,  L,  Maude Eureka 

Devoy,  Zoe  H Eureka 

Doyle,  Una  B Roseville 

Eardley,  Olive  Adella...Oakdale 

Edwards,  Edith  V Evergreen 

Ehlers,  Olga  M St.  Helena 

Farley,  Mary  V Watsonville 

Feeley,  Mattie  A San  Jose 

Freeman,  Ethel  M San  Jose 

Fry,  Blanche  H Oakland 

Fry.  Cora  Belle San  Jose 

Fullagar,  Ida San  Jose 

Gabler,  Mary  Adillia.. .San  Jose 
Garratt,  Florence  L....San  Jose 
Gibson,  Daisy  May. ...Palo  Alto 
Glubetich,  Kathryne  J.. San  Jose 
Gordon,  G.  Gertrude.... Hanford 


Gower,  Fannie  M Gait 

Grozelier,  Louise  J 

San  Francisco 

Gunnuldson,  Eva  R. .Dutch  P'lat 

Hale,  Myrtle  M ..Santa  Cruz 

Hall,  Bertha  L San  Jose 

Hall,  Mabel  S Bloomfield 

Hammond,  L.  Hortense 

San  Jose 

Harris,  Iola  M Eureka 

Hawkins,  Effie  I San  Jose 

Henderson,  Grace  C... .Stockton 

Henderson,  Ila  L Stockton 

Hewitt,  Grace  S Martinez 

Holbrook,  Louise  A Areata 

Holliway,  Kate  E Oakdale 

Hopkins,  Helen  E... Watsonville 

Hopping,  Luella Lincoln 

Hyde,  Edna  A San  Jose 

Johnson,  Elvira  V Los  Gatos 

Johnston,  Minnie San  Jose 

Kane,  Winifred Palo  Alto 

Kenned}-,  Margaret  M...„.. 

San  Jose 

Keilbar,  Ida  May Murphy 

King,  Grace  M San  Jose 

Koerber,  Lillie  L San  Jose 

Lindsay,  Minnie  E Eureka 

Lovell,  Blanche  E... Sacramento 

Manlove,  Myra  B San  Jose 

Mansfield,  Sallie  M...King  City 
Marcus,  Helen  E.. ..Watsonville 
Marshall,  Idylwylde 

Sacramento 

Martin,  Maude  M.. Watsonville 

McCabe,  Josie San  Jose 

McCormack,  Mrs.  Kate 

Nevada  City 

McCuaig,  Blanche Stockton 
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McDonald,  Elsie  H 

San  Francisco 

McKay,  Fannie  M.. Santa  Cruz 

Menihan,  Selene Clover  dale 

Miller,  Maude San  Jose 

Moore,  Dollie San  Jose 

Moore  Roy San  Jose 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Millie 

Nevada  City 

Naffziger,  Elizabeth 

N  e  v  a  d  a  C  i  t  y 

Narvaez,  Ninpha  G San  Ardo 

Nelson,  Ida  Mae Oakdale 

Newman,  Bertha  K San  Jose 

Newman,  Caroline  H...San  Jose 

Nichols,  Maude... San  Jose 

Noe,  Gertrude Woodland 

O'Hara,  Ne  he  G San  Jose 

Painton, Harry  R.. College  Park 

Parkison,  George San  Jose 

Pfau,  Mabel San  Miguel 

Plummer,  Mabel. ..Grass  Valle\' 
Potter,  Rozeltha  Lucile 

San  Diego 

Prusch,  Matilda San  Jose 

Pyle,  Ethel  M San  Jose 

Quilty   Hattie  E San  Jose 

Quintan,  Elizabeth  T... San  Jose 

Ralston,  Yosemeta San  Jose 

Rathbone,  L.  Minnie 

Pleasanton 

Ray,  Ida  M Alameda 


Read,  Matie San  Francisco 

Rice,  M.  Lena Eureka 

Rosendahl, Edith  PL.Kingsburg 

Ross,  Edith   L Hanford 

Ryan,  M.  Elizabeth. ...Sausalito 

Sangster,  Laura  C San  Jose 

Savage,  Geraldine... Tulare  City 

Schau,  Julia  R San  Jose 

Schroder,  Nellie  L San  Jose 

Schultz,  C.  Hclene San  Jose 

Scott,  Edna  L Santa  Cruz 

Smitt,  .Frank  H Etna  Mills 

Spooner,  Susie  M.  B... Stockton 

Sullivan,  Annie  E Marysville 

Tainton,  Lucv  J batita  Cruz 

Thompson,  Alice  Gertrude.. 

Eureka 

Thompson,  Minnie  A. ..Oakdale 
Thompson,  E.  Ruth. ...San  Jose 
Thomson,  John  W..San  Martin 
Townsend,  Maude  I. ...San  Jose 

Viney,  Clara  E Haniord 

Wagner,  Marguerite  M 

Coulterville 

Walker,  Helen  Irene 

San  Rafael 

Walsh,  D.  Josephine San  Jose 

Walton,  Lottie  G.... Pleasanton 
Webb,  Abbie  M... Walnut  Creek 

Wilber,  Maude  F San  Jose 

Williams,  Carrie  F San  Jose 

Wood,  Jessie  D 


THIRD    YEAR. 


Abbott,  Clara  F San  Jose 

Armstrong.  Mrrgaret  C 

Hay  wards 

Bailey,  Frederick  T San  Jose 

Balaam,  Delia  M Visalia 

Bancroft,  Walter  G Auburn 

Basse,  Emma San  Jose 

Bell,  M  Estelle San  Jose 

Beekman, Grace  Helen.. Oakland 

Benson,  Dorothy  B San  Jose 

Benson,  Marion  L Oakland 

Bertram,  Lillie  H.. Mount  Eden 
Bethell,  Ettilla... Henderson,  Ky 
Bibbins,  Pearl Santa  Cruz 


Bird,  May  Frances Yrreka 

Bishop,  Jenella Alameda 

Blanchard,Sallie... College  Park 
Booker,  Winifred  C.St.  Helena 

Boyce,  Clara  E Milpitas 

Brook,  Anna  Jane Vacaville 

Brown,  Ruby  Hamlin 

Sacrmento 

Buchanan,  May Greenwood 

Burnett,  Maude  E Conejo 

Burtscher,  Theresa Auburn 

Byrd,  Lessie  M  San  Jose 

Byrd,  Pleasant  Wightman.. 

Hanford 
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Charlson,  Josephine. ...San  Jose 
Connelly, Alice B.. San  Francisco 

Connelly,  Dott Middletown 

Corkery,  Mary  F San  Jose 

Cothran,  Berneice  G....San  Jose 
Cuthbertson.  Grace  D 

Manchester 

Dam,  Cora Wheatland 

Dawley,  Emma.. ..Pacific  Grove 

Dill,  Dora  P Clements 

Dimon   Lncile San  Jose 

Donlon,  William Berryessa 

Douglas,  Charlotte  I 

San  Miguel 

Drury,  Louise Newcastle 

Drake,  Bessie  L Colusa 

Dudley  Flora  H San  Jose 

Duff,  Mary  B Vacaville 

Fablinger,  Sarah Saratoga 

Falk,  Bessie Eureka 

Fisher,  Viola  D San  Jose 

Flannery,  Gertrude  E..San  Jose 

Fletcher,  May  A Oakland 

Garcelon,  Bessie  E San  Jose 

Gardner,  Edna  L Oakland 

Gass,  L.  Ara San  Jose 

Goin,  Elma  E San  Francisco 

Goodman,  Julia  T San  Jose 

Gracy,  Gertrude San  Jose 

Haggerty,  Louise San  Jose 

Halsey,  L.  Alice Santa  Cruz 

Hamilton, Thana  B..  Wheatland 

Harvey,  Emma  F Petaluma 

Hathaway,  Laura  F...San  Jose 
Hewlett,  Nettie  A....Pleasanton 

Higby,  Ruth Benicia 

Hill,  Elsie  W Placerville 

Hitzman,  Alethea Visalia 

Hood,  Blanche San  Jose 

Hough,  Ernest  E San  Jose 

Howland,  Rebie Santa  Cruz 

Huffman,  Nina  L Fresno 

Humphreys,  May  E San  Jose 

Ickes,  Maude  M San  Jose 

Inglis,  Mary  E Lockeford 

Jackson,  Ida San  Francisco 

Jamison,  Beatrice  L San  Jose 

Jones,  Ella  M Visalia 


Keating,  Elizabeth  B 

Castro  ville 

Kelly,  Lena  May Gonzales 

Kelly,  Lizzie  S Gonzales 

Keniston,  Lucia  N Stockton 

Lamb,  Esther  May 

North  Temescal 

Lawler,  Etta  T...San  Francisco 

Lemon,  Addie  M Salinas 

Lichens,  Gladys  May... Oak  Bar 

Livingston.  Mattie 

San  Francisco 

Lovell,  Olivia  G Los  Angeles 

Mansfield,  Laura King  City 

Marr,  Grace  Blanche Colusa 

Martin,  Maude  Dav.. .Stockton 

McDonald,  Minnie  B 

Hay  wards 

McKannay,  Harry  G... San  Jose 

McKinne3r,  Lois  Bessie 

Vacaville 

McMahon,  Nellie La  Porte 

Molfino,  Theresa  K Jackson 

Mueller,  Ella  R... San  Francisco 

Mumma,  Edith  0 Dunnigan 

Murphy,  Harriet  F..  Marysville 

Murphy,  May  Belle San  Jose 

Murray,  Margaret  T 

San  Rafael 

Nohrden,  Ida  A Watsonville 

Northup,   Grace San  Jose 

Noyes,  Nella  M San  [ose 

Ortley,  Harriet  R Alviso 

Parker,  Louise  E Stockton 

Parlier,  Ada  M Selma 

Peckham,  Edna. .San  Francisco 

Plumb,  Alma San  Jose 

Plumb,  Edith  R San  Jose 

Porter,  Lucy  M..San  Francisco 
Power,  Frances  J. .Nevada  City 

Preston,  Isabel Santa  Clara 

Rattan,  Georgia  H.  K.. San  Jose 
Raymound,  Ruth  Hannah.. 

Tulare 

Read,  Maud  E Jackson 

Reardon,  Elizabeth  B..San  Jose 
Rhodes,  MaryL.  A Oakland 
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Robinson,  Gertrude  E 

Bridge  ville 

Rodgers,  Clara Watson  ville 

Rucker,  Ada  V San  Jose 

Shepard,  Alice  M Clifton 

Silveria,  Elsie  G Redlands 

Sit  ton,  Minnie  Ruth 

Paso  Robles 

Snow,  Ernest  D San  Jose 

Sobey,  Jessie  G Patchen 

Spedden,  Maude  E San  Jose 

Spencer,  Elizabeth  E Visalia 

Steele,  Gertrude  A Dos  Palos 

Steen,  Bella Santa  Cruz 

Steen,  Myrtle Santa  Cruz 

Storrie,  Sallie  H Oakland 

Sturtevant,  Hugh  F... .Oakland 
Sullivan,  Frances  E...Los  Gatos 

Summers,  Belle San  Jose 

Sweenev,  Mollie  A. .Sacramento 


Taylor,  Elizabeth  J San  Jose 

Thompson,  Mabel  Alice 

Mendocino  City 

Tindell,  Emma  E Lodi 

To\r,  Harriet San  Jose 

Turner,  Frances  Elizabeth.. 

San  Rafael 

Ulrici,  Walter  E San  Jose 

Veatch,  Minnie  B... .Santa  Cruz 

Wagner,  Nettie  E San  Jose 

Walton,  Olive  B San  Jose 

Weinert,  Maggie  E Pakland 

Wells,  Florence  V.... Santa  Rosa 
Weymouth,  Eva  L....Livermore 
Williams,  M.  Louise. ...Concord 
Wilson,  Mary  Estelle 

San  Francisco 

Wood,  Jessie  Pearl San  Jose 

Wright,  Hadley San  Jose 


SECOND    YEAR. 


Adams,  Annie  Louise. San  Jose 
Andreasen,  J.  Dora  C 

Centerville 

Ashley,  Edna  M.  .Willow  Glen 

Aull,  Laura Sebastopol 

Averrett,  Edna  G   .  .  .   San  Jose 

Ayer,  Helen  G San  Jose 

Bailey,  Laura  C San  Jose 

Bailey,  Pheobe  A San  Jose 

Baker,  Ina Antioch 

Baty,  Lillie  F Fort  Bidwell 

Beckett,  Nellie  M. College  Park 
Bell,  Katheryn   A 

Arroyo  Grande 

Berg,  Nelle  M Marysville 

Bishop,  Grace  L Alma 

Blanchard,    Pauline 

Menlo  Park 

Blythe,  Ethel  S San  Jose 

Boltin,  Hattie Saratoga 

Bowman,  Daisy  M.  .La  Grange 
Briscoe,  Sadie  V,   ...Arbuckle 

Brown,  Agnes  S San  Jose 

Burchard,  Marcie  M..San  Jose 

Bnsey,  Lenore Concord 

Butler,  Annie  M Beswick 


Caldwell,  A.  Arthur. .  .San  Jose 
Calglesser,  Alara  M.  .  .San  Jose 

Carroll,  Mary San  Jose 

Childs,  May  bell  L 

Walnut  Creek 

Christman,  Alva  F..  Los  Gatos 
Clark,  Isabella  I.... Etna  Mills 
Clement,  Edith.  San  Jose 

Corbin,  Laura  A San  Jose 

Corpstein,  Susie  A 

Mountain  View 

Cunninghan,   Florence 

Saratoga 

Devine,  Elizabeth  M.  .San  Jose 

Drew,  Julia  A Copperopolis 

Drury,  Eliza  M Newcastle 

Dumouriez,  Lena 

San  Francisco 

Early,  Rose Clements 

Edwards,  Carrie  Z San  Jose 

Ehrlich,  Rose San  Jose 

Eley,  Louise  C Fresno 

Elliott,  Lettie  L Adin 

Emerson,  May  R Alviso 

Enos,  Isabella  S Benicia 

Estabrook,  Lois  M Salinas 
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Fablinger,  Mary  B..  .  .Saratoga 
Ferguson.  Isabelle  N   

North  San  Juan 

Fleming,  Clara  G San  Jose 

Floyd,  Selina Soulsbyville 

Foley  Emma  A Benicia 

Follett  Mabel  B Los  Gatos 

French,  Beatrice San  Jose 

French,  Mary  Arthur. San  Jose 

Frazer,   Hugh  L   Martinez 

Funk,  Maud ...   Etna 

Gray,  Mrs.  Bertha  L.  .San  Jose 

Griffeth,  Mary  T San  Jose 

Guilbert,  Virginia  W. San  Jose 

Hatnble,  Gertrude Campbell 

Hamilton,  Mae  E.  .  .  .San  Jose 
Hansen,  Maude  O..  .  .   San  Jose 

Hardy,  Anna  K San  Jose 

Harnly,  E.  Myrtle  ..Lockeford 
Hayden,  Ann  Hazeltine. .  . 

•  • Callahan 

Helwig,  J.  Alice 

North   Bloomfield 

Hinds,  Annie  L. .  .Ben  Lomond 
Hobson,  Amy  L.  ..Santa  Maria 

Hocken,  Exilda  M    Napa 

Holloway,  Mabel  E .  Bakersfield 
Howard,  Elizabeth  G..San  Jose 

Huston,  O.   Mae San  Jose 

Inglis,  Louise  A , Lockeford 

Jacobsen,  Wella  A San  Jose 

Kelley,  John  L  -.  Crescent  Mills 

King,  Winifred  C San  Jose 

Kimball,   (Bunn)  Helen    M 

San  Rafael 

Kirkpatrick,  Rena San  Jose 

Kottinger,  Edward  W 

Pleasanton 

Kroninger,  Ida  M Arbuckle 

Lantz,  A'bert  N Evergreen 

Lawrence,  Jane  A Alameda 

Leonard,  Joseph  F  .  .  San  Jose 
Lightbody,  Abby  B...   San  Jose 

Loggins,  Lillian  D Dinuba 

Lowe,  Waldo .  San  Jose 

MacCabe,  Elizabeth  .  .  San  Jose 
Mack,  Etta  L.. Carson,  Nevada 
Mariner,  Maude  E Lincoln 


Martin  Vinnie San  Jose 

Maus,  Frank  G.  .East  San  Jose 
McCloskey,  J.  Gertrude 

Hollister 

McNary,  Annie  Laurie.... 

San  Jose 

McMillan,  Helen  C. .  .Shandon 

Metzger,  Artus Berryessa 

Morrison,  Anna  E.. Sacramento 

Mouron,  Otto  J Sonora 

Mulroony,  Adelaide  R 

San  Francisco 

Murphy,  Ida  F Arbuckle 

Ney ,  Clara  B Sisson 

Nickerson,  Mabel  E.   .San  Jose 
Nyman,  C.  Ada   ..... .Hollister 

O'Connell,  Margaret 

Escondido 

Oliver,  E.  Bernice.  . .  .San  Jose 

Paul,  Esther  M Natoma 

Peckham,  Gertrude  C  .San  Jose 
Phoenix,  Hattie  B 

Arroyo  Grande 

Poison,  Anna San  Jose 

Price,  Susie  Verne.  .Fish  Rock 
Prior,  Maud  M...    Santa  Clara 

Pyle,  Belle  V San  Jose 

Ralston,  Dollie  Minta.San  Jose 
Ransom,  M.  Helen 

North  San  Juan 

Rasmussen,  Mary  C 

Santa  Clara 

Reardon,  Catherine  E.San  Jose 
Robinson,   Bertha  Irene 

Bridgeville 

Rose,  Edna  Maude  .  .  .Vallejo 
Rose,  Louise. .  .Mountain  View 

Schantz,  Kathryne Eureka 

Schau,  Walter  F San  Jose 

Schultzberg,  George..  San  Jose 

Schweyer,  lima San  Jose 

Seaton,  Marion  G San  Jose 

Shields,  J.  Florence 

Valley  Ford 

Sievers,  M.  Hulda Ferndale 

Smith,  Arthur  T Stockton 

Spaulding,  Clara  May.  .Areata 
Stephens,  Olive  May  E 

Woodland 
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Stewart,  Martha  A . . . .  San  Jose 
Stidston,  Ethel  . .  ..LosGatos 
Sullivan,  Winifred  ..  .San  Jose 

Telfer,  Gavin  Jas San  Jose 

Thomas,  Annie  Mary..Madrone 

Tracy,  Henry  H Placerville 

Turner,  Grace  M    Bishop 

Uncapher,    Mary  E    ..Salinas 

Urquhart,  Bessie  C 

.»Napa  Junction 

Vestal,  Valona   San  Jose 

Wagner,  Daisy  A San  Jose 

Wallace  Mabel  E Cayucos 


Weilmunster,  Lillie 

Fort  Bidwell 

Whisman,  Alpha Salinas 

White,  Allie  Maybelle.    ... 

.    .  .Stockton 

White,  Edna  B Stockton 

Williams,  Charlotte 

Black  Diamond 

Woodsum,  Maude  A.  San  Jose 
Wunderlick,  Lulu  E..San  Jose 

Zoffman,  Christine  S Jolon 

Zumwalt,  Edyth.  .   Tulare  City 


FIRST    YEAR. 


Abbott,  Pansy  Jewett.. San  Jose 

Adair,  Zella  Zee   Fresno 

Adams,  Ella  May San  Jose 

Allen,  Ina  M  San  Francisco 
Ammons,  Stella  T  Clarksburg 
Andrus,  Lillian  G  East  San  Jose 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Medora.  San  Jose 
Barber,  Annie  W 

Grizzley  Bluff 

Barnes,  Frances  L   .  -   San  Jose 

Barre  Antionette San  Jose 

Barry  Agnes  A Rio  Vista 

Bassett,  Clara  A San  Jose 

Beckett,  Bertha  M.. College  Park 
Beckwith,  Harriet     Hydesville 

Beede,  Olive Antioch 

Benner,  Arthur  M  .  .  .Campbell 
Benner,  John  Harold 

Wanzeka,  Wis. 

Bennett,  Ruth  H   San  Jose 

Bistorious,  Ada  L.  .  ..Livermore 
Blanchard,    Emma      

College  Park 

Bockholtz,  AnuH Stockton 

Bolin,  John  C    San  Jose 

Boyd,  Amy  G Valencia 

Bradford,  Eleanor.  . .  San  Jose 
Brennan,  John  A. .East  San  Jose 

Brown,  Chas.   W Oakdale 

Brown,  Mamie  J San  Jose 

Brownell,  Ada  L Oakland 

Buller,  Lillian  Maude.. San  Jose 


Bunney,  Blanche  E 

Independence 

Burgess,  M.  Sibyl Elmira 

Bush,  Daisy  M San  Jose 

Butler,  Nellie  E.  ...Poiut  Reyes 

Cadman,  Adeline  R 

East  San  Jose 

Caldwell,   Frances  B..Vacaville 

Caldwell,  Louise San  Jose 

Cameron,  Adelaide  H..San  Jose 

Cameron,  Ethel  M Gilroy 

Camp,  Beryl    Hanford 

Camp,  Josephine..  ..    Hanford 

Carey,  Erma  M Livermore 

Carey,  Mamie    San  Jose 

Carr,  Bertha San  jose 

Carr,  Frank   M    Hay  wards 

Carolan,  Kate Menlo  Park 

Carroll,  Helen  G San  Jose 

Casstdy,  Grace  M San  Jose 

Chase,  Clifford  C Alviso 

Chisholm,  Myrtie  E.  .San  Jose 

Church,  Jessie  M Moro 

Claffey,  Anna  L San  Mateo 

Cody,  Harvey, ..    Visalia 

Columbet,    Clementina  J.  . 

San  Jose 

Connelly,   Norine   ...Calistoga 
Cooper,  Myrtle  B.    .  .   San  Jose 

Coopet,  Anna  J San  Jose 

Cornforth,  Bertha. .  .Marysville 
Cox,  Sadie  A Grayson 
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Deal,  Edith  G Sunol  Glen 

Dill,  Victoria  M 

Wabasha,  Minn. 

Dobson,  D.  Owen  ....  San  Jose 
Dodge,  Jessie  M .  Arroyo  Grande 
Douglas,  Verdie  E. .  Yuba  City 
Dougherty,  Mildred  M 

San  Rafael 

Drake,  Lucy  L Colusa 

Driscoll,  Mary  R 

Mission  San  Jose 

Eason,  Mrs.  Nellie  Y. .Oakland 

Eaton,  ZettaT 

Eby,  Frances Napa 

Eby,  Stella Napa 

Eddy,  Virgina San  Jose 

Endert,  Gertrude 

Crescent  City 

English,  Emma  J.. Ukiah 

Esswine,  Emma  E     

.Crescent  City 

Evans,  Annie         Milpitas 

Evans,  Celia  E Menlo  Park 

Farney,  Mary . .  San  Jose 

Felt,  F)lsie  I Armona 

Ferguson,  Agnes  May 

Vacaville 

Ferguson ,  Maude  I Gait 

Field,  Grace  B    New  York 

Ford,  Nellie  Frances.  San  Jose 
Forkner,  Robert  N 

Arroyo  Grande 

Foster,  Charlotte  Grace.  ... 

Penryn 

Franks,  Henry  Ernest. Beatrice 

Freeman,  Mary  E Moro 

Frissell,  Sada  B San  Jose 

Fromhertz,  Rosalie  A.Pontola 

Galbreath,  Ella  Mae Merced 

Gallagher,  Elizabeth  L.  . . . 

Stockton 

Garrod,  Mary  C Saratoga 

Gates,  Jeanetta San  Jose 

Gay,  Georgia  V Delano 

George,  Cosby  A Elmira 

Gibson,  Addie  L 

Arroyo  Grande 

Gibson,   Lulu  V Ukiah 


Gilbert,  G.  Grace San  Jose 

Gilbert,  Vera  C Moro 

Gilmore,   Sadie Berkeley 

Glashoff,    Clara Cordelia 

Gohranson,  L  California. . 

San  Jose 

Gohranson,  L.  Svea  C 

San  Jose 

Gould,  Ned  Burke...     Imusdale 
Grabow.  Fannie  C.Paso  Robles 
Graham,  J.  Belle.....  .  .  .San  Jose 

Graham,  May  G..San  Francisco 
Graham,  Susie  I.  .  . .  Livermore 

Grayson.  Lauretta  E  . .  .  Pley to 
Grider,  May  R..  .Seiad  Valley 
Haggreeu,  John  P. ..Manchester 

Hale,  Elsie  Laura Parlier 

Hale,  Narcissa Calistogo 

Hamilton,  Clara  H....Rio  Vista 
Hamilton,  Georgie  E 

Healdsburg 

Hankenson,  Minnette    ..Gilroy 

Hanlon  Wm.  H   Cornwall 

Hansen,  Rossina     Eureka 

Hegarty,  Sara  A. ...Moore's  Flat 
Henderson,  Robert  D..SanJose 

Herzog,  Frank Yreka 

Hiatt,  Minnie  E Yorkville 

Hicks,  Irene  H. ..  .Grass  Valley 
Hoard,  Stella  Ethel. .  .San  Jose 
Holland,  Zippa  A.F.  Evergreen 
Holloway,  Alice  M..Bakersfield 
Holmes,  Sadie  M,.  .  .  San  Jose 
Hopkins,  Dollie  E.  .Woodland 

Horr,  Beulah  P Santa  Clara 

Huie,  C.  Maude San  Jose 

Hull,  L.  Alberta Lodi 

Ish,  Pearl San  Jose 

Jared,  Charles  E Estrella 

Johnson,  Beatrice  J Red  Bluff 

Johnson,  Edith  D Westside 

Johnson,  Ethel  May. .Los  Gatos 
Johnson,  Georgia  Elizabeth.. 

East  San  Jose 

Johnson,  Maud  E Kingsburg 

Juhl,  Anna  M Kings  City 

Keig,  Lena  J Napa 

Kellv,  A   Laura Gonzales 
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Landrum,  Bessie  F Lemoore 

Lanigan,  M  Alice San  Ardo 

Lee,  Elsie San  Jose 

Lessard,  Jessie  M Eureka 

Lewis,  Ella San  Jose 

Lewis,  Gertrude  H...Los  Gatos 

Lewis,  Mary  M San  Jose 

Lowe,  Callie  R College  Park 

MaeBain,  Edith Menlo  Park 

Main,  Hazel  M San  Jose 

Martin,  Carmel Monterey 

Mason,  Agnes  D... .Santa  Clara 

Mathews,  Ralph  B San  Jose 

Mathews,  Samuel  L....San  Jose 

McBride,  Elizabeth  C Etna 

McBride,  Gemvieve  G Etna 

McConnell,  Belle Parkfield 

McDonald,  M.  Sophia. .San  Jose 
McGrath,  Sadie  C. Santa  Clara 

Mclntyre,  Maud  S San  Jose 

McKay,  Henry  Thad Niles 

McKay,  Jessie  Rea Niles 

McKiernan,  Lizzie  F... .San  Jose 
McKiernan,  Maggie  J.. San  Jose 

McMillan,  Alice  Marie Dixon 

Merriman,  Lurene San  Jose 

Mignon,  Helen  L Napa 

Miles,  Bertha  A San  Jose 

Milne,  Jeanie San  Jose 

Mitchel,  Mabel  B Livermore 

Montgomery, Chas.  L..San  Jose 
Montgomery,  Herbert  C 

E.  San  Jose 

Murdock,  Ethel Clements 

Murdock,  L.  Alberta. .Clements 

Murphy,  Ella  J Angels 

Murphy  Katharine San  Jose 

Murphy,  Kate  Ney...Marysville 

Nelson,  Leonard Templeton 

Nerell,  Esther  E San  Jose 

Newman,  Minnie. .College  Park 
Nichols,  Jessie  Ma3r...Pescadero 
O'Connor,  Nellie  C 

Mountain  View 

Oliver,  Elsie  Eleanor 

Mount  Eden 

Paddock,  Francis  H.... Alameda 
Palmer,  Edwin Hydesville 


Patchett,  Emma  M 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Patterson,  Nellie  D Merced 

Perdue,  A.  Cordelia Colusa 

Perry,  Caroline Sangers 

Petersonjennie  A....Kingsburg 

Phelps,  Mabel  M San  Jose 

Place,  Loyd San  Jose 

Poole, Phoebe  J. .Arroyo  Grande 

Poole,  Wilmas Fresno 

Powers,  Philomena  A 

San  Francisco 

Pramberg,  Annie  M.. .Cornwall 

Preston,  Lillian  A .Napa 

Purcell,  Erna  Irene 

Morgan  Hill 

Pyle,  Lucy  E Yreka 

Quick,  Lizzie Eureka 

Quivey,  Lillian  A San  Jose 

Rahilly,  Ella  T Merced 

Reardon,  Joseph  E San  Jose 

Reidy,  Florence  M San  Jose 

Richards,  Penelope  R..« 

Livermore 

Kickabaugh,  Chas...Kelseyville 
Rosendahl,  Florence  D 

Kingsburg 

Roszelle,  Inez  B Los  Gatos 

Ruhl,  Elsie  C Sacramento 

Russell,  Marian  E Cholame 

Sargent.  Lotta  A Willows 

Schoof,  Lulu San  Jose 

Schoof,  Percy  L San  Jose 

Sherriffs,  Alexander... Berryessa 
Sch waiter,  Katherinc.San  Jose 

Simon,  F.  Erma Los  GatOs 

Smith,  Hennrietta....Fruit  Vale 

Smith,  Josephine Eureka 

Smith,  Jessie  A Sutter 

Smith,  Louise Etna 

Smith,  Mary  A Jolon 

Smith,  Rowena Bodega 

Smifoh,  Winifred San  Jose 

Smitt,  Raymund Etna  Mills 

Soberanes,  Effie Soled  ad 

Soberenes,  Matilda  G...Soledad. 

Spangler,  Lulu  G San  Jose 

Staffler,  Lucile  C Santa  Cruz 
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Sullivan,  Mary  F San  Jose 

Sunderer,  Rose  C 

-Mission  Sanjose 

Swickard,  Susie  L Eden  Vale 

Swisher,  Bessie  Clifton 

Healdsburg 

Taylor,  Nellie  B Sanjose 

Teaque,  Annie  E... .Grass  Valley 

Thies,  J.  Henrietta Lovelock 

Thompson,  Estelle San  Jose 

Thompson,  Irving  B.. .Modesto 
Thompson,  M.  Evangeline.. 

San  Jose 

Tyler,  Edna  B Tulare  City 

Tyler,  Mayme... Arroyo  Grande 

Turner,  Grace  G Mariposa 

Van  Winkle,  Lillian San   fose 

Veuve,  Eugenia San  Jose 

Waggoner,  Stella Livermore 

Walker,  Antoinette Sanjose 

Wall,  Florence  Edith. ...Antioch 

Wallace,  Agnes  A Cayucos 

Wallis, Maude  E..San  Francisco 

Wash,  Samuel  J Fresno 

Weed,  Fred  M Whittier 


Wharton,  Florence  E 

Tulare  City 

Wheeler,  Winifred  C Sanjose 

White, Edna  M.. Mountain  View- 
White,  Nettie Butte  Valley 

Whitley,  Maude  M 

Arroyo  Grande 

Wideman,  Grace  V Gonzales 

Williams,  Adah Cloverdale 

Williams,  Carrie  A Angels 

Williams,  Grace Suisun 

Williams,  Mary  W Newman 

Wing,  Mabel  I Napa 

Wolff,  Meta Traver 

Woodward,  Flora  B Visalia 

Woodis,  Edna 

Mounntain  View 

Woodrow,  Eva  M San  Jose 

Wooster,  Elizabeth  G 

Menlo  Park 

Wright,  Annie  M 

Mountain  View 

Wyss,  Emilie Adelaide 

Yates,  Bertha  R Los  Angeles 

Yoell,  Genevieve  M San  Jose 

Young.  Helen  Gertrude. .Eureka 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


Allen,  Ina 
Anderson,  Elmer  S. 
Anderson,  Clarence 
Anderson,  Earl 
Bacon,  Sanford 
Billups,  Cecil 
Billups,  Alma 
Bogard,  George 
Bohnett,  Pearl 
Brash,  Caroline 
Briggs,  Mildred 
Brown,  Ethel 
Brown,  Lalla 
Brown,  Eustace 
Brown,  Iva 
Butler,  Nellie 
Buzzo,  Tom 
Buzzo,  Marjorie 
Caldwell,  Ethel 
Cameron,  Adelaide 


Cauch,  Walter 
Cbase,  Clifford 
Chapin,  Harold 
Cheek.  Eddie 
Cheek,  Frank 
Christina,  Vincent 
Clevenger,  Irma 
Clevenger,  Geneva 
Collins,  Allen 
Crabb,  Horace 
Cothran,  Shelly 
Curnow,  Maude 
Cody,  Harvey 
Devendorf,  Myrtle 
Devendorf,  Lillian 
Devendorf,  Edwim 
Dobson,  Owen 
Donahue,  Bessie 
Downs,  Effie 
Drake,  John 


Drake,  Ruth 
Drew,  Charles 
Drew,  Ruliff 
Dnnkwater,    Dorothy 
Ebe,  Alice 
English,  Frank 
Evans,  Annie 
Finnigan,  Constance 
Finigan,  Lawrence 
Frizzell,  Sada 
Fullager,  Blanche 
Gaily,  Julia 
Gaily,  Harriet  James 
Gaily,  Coleman 
Gorr,  Agnes 
Gorr,  Herbert 
Greater,  P'rankie 
Green,  Vida 
Graham,  Belle 
Gregory,  Caroline 
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Hass,  Caroline 
Haines,  Florence 
Hall,  Lois  Retha 
Harrington,  Edna 
Hale,  Lillian 
Hayne,  Laura 
Herzog,  Frank 
Holloway,  Alice 
Hook,  Ethel 
Hosken,  Emily 
Hose.  Waive 
Humphry,  Carl 

Humphry,  Frank 

Jackson,  Clara 

Jayet,  Lillian 

Jayet,  Albert 

Johnson,  Alice 

Johnson,  Edith 

Jones,  Charlotte 

Keaton,  Jessie 

Kerr,   Marion 

King,  Avis 

Lee,  Alice 

Lemmon,  Frances 

Lenard,  Ruth 

Lewis,  Ella 

Lipe,  Rollie 

Loiz,  Cyril 

Louden,  Maud 

Loverin,  Julia 

Ludlow,  Lucile 

Maloney,  Edna 

Mason,  Agnes 

McGraw,  Sidney 

McGraw,  Cvril 

McGeoghegan,  M. 

McGeoghegan,  Lucy 

McKannay,  John 

McNeil,  Florence 

McNeil,  Sarah 

McNeal,  Vera 
McKiernan,  Lizzie 

McCarthy,  Joseph 
McLellan,  Gussie 
Merriman,  Ethel 
Miles,  Bertie 


Miller,  Harley 

Millei,  Cloyd 

Montgomery,  Bert 

Murphy,  Helena 

Murphy,  Daisy 

Newhall,  J.  E. 

Norton,  Alice 

Otis,  Matilda  J. 

Otis,  Lucy 

Otis,  Mark 

Paddock,  Francis 

Pascoe,  Ethel 

Park,  James 

Park,  La  Verge 

Phelps,  Mabel 

Phelps,  Robert 

Pickle,  Noble 

Poole,  Vernal 

Poore,  Harold 

Pray,  Homer  C 

Ouivey,  Frank 

Quivey,  Lillian 

Rasmussen,  Maurine 

Richardson,  D.  E. 

Richardson,  M.  E. 

Richardson,  Perry 

Richardson,  Helen 
Roberts,  Carrie 
Simons,  Clarence 
Simons,  Elmer 
Shafer,  Harold 
Shafer,  Lloyd 
Shafer,  Myrtle 
Slover,  John 
Smothers,  Perry 
Smith,  Fay  Leroy 
Snell,  Mildred 
Souders,  Emma 
Sourisseau,  Eva 
Southern,  May 
Southern,  Willis 
Southern,  Lois 
Southern,  Ruth 
Stark,  Clytie 
Stock,  Clara 
Stock,  Hazel 


Stone,  Lenore 
Spring,  Jackson 
Swenson,  Carl 
Tennant,  Bessie 
Theurkauf,  Lottie 
Thompson,  Grace 
Tully,  Jennie 
Tully,  Irene 
Tupper,  Ralph 
Turner,  Virgie 
Tupper,  Clyde 
Tupper,  Minnie 
Veuve,  Marguerite 
Veuve,  Alcide 
Veuve,  Hypolete 
Ulrich,  Edward 
Ulrich,  Portia 
Waterman,  Amy 
Watson,  Gilman 
Wallace,  Jack 
Walton,  James 
Walton,  Louise 
Webh,  Grace 
Webb,  George 
Webb.   Ralph 
Weed,  Fred 
Wideman,  Grace 
Williams,  Virginia 
Woodrow,  Eva 

Burton,  Glen 
Harris,  Blanche 
Krause,  Herman 
Krause,  Hilda 
Young,  Adelaine 
Young,  Everett 
Lake,  Harry 
Scott,  Quito 
Tripp,  Jack 
Cogswell,  Nellie 
Moody,  Chester 
Moody,  Herbert 
Gordon,  Phillip 
Gordon,  George 
Tripp,  Chrestus 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RERORT   OF   THE 
PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  oe  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  San  Jose  : 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report 
of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  and  with  it  the 
catalogue  of  the  school. 

For  all  statistical  information  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
catalogue,  where  all  this  is  given  in  full. 

The  work  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  harmonious  and 
efficient,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  work  and  professional 
spirit  of  the  school. 

All  the  classes  in  the  school  are  now  on  the  four  years'  course,  and 
the  June  class  of  this  year  is  the  first  that  has  taken  the  entire  four 
years  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Normal  School.  The  value  of  the 
additional  year  required  in  this  course,  in  its  broadening  and  strength- 
ening influence  and  in  giving  to  the  student  a  higher  and  stronger 
professional  spirit,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  to  do 
the  work  of  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  State 
in  a  professional  way,  and  in  determining  the  length  of  time  required 
in  the  school  and  the  composition  of  the  courses  of  study,  this  object  is 
kept  constantly  before  the  mind. 

The  professional  work  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  changed  and 
strengthened.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
psychology  in  its  present  state  of  development  as  a  basis  for  method 
work  ;  to  show  to  the  student  the  aim  and  purposes  of  education  as 
an  ideal  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  drift  of  modern  educational 
thought,  and  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  present  day  ;  to 
show  how  the  educational  thought  of  the  present  has  come  about 
through  a  gradual  growth  that  has  received  contributions  from  many 
minds 

Methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  found  in  the  school 
curriculum,  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  education,  form  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  this  department. 

Each  of  the  departments  in  the  school  has  received  valuable 
additions  to  its  equipments  and  stock  of  apparatus  during  the  year,  and 
the  physical  and  biological  laboratories  are  in  excellent  condition. 
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Work   of  Graduates. 

The  value  of  normal  schools  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  State,  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  their  existence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  true,  that  from  time  to  time  the  question  arises— frequently 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Legislature — "To  what  extent  is  the  State  justified 
in  expending  large  sums  for  the  support  of  normal  schools?"  "Do  nor- 
mal graduates  teach  ?  If  so,  do  the  majority  teach  long  enough  to  justify 
the  amount  expended  for  their  training  ?"  These  questions  received 
a  very  full  and  satisfactory  answer  in  the  "History  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose,"  issued  in  1889.  Since  that  time,  no  statistics  upon 
the  subject  have  been  printed,  though  a  record  has  been  kept  of  all 
information  received  concerning  graduates.  Each  graduate,  before 
receiving  the  diploma  of  the  School,  signs  an  agreement  to  report  twice 
a  year  for  three  years,  and  once  a  year  thereafter  while  in  the  profession 
of  teaching.  From  these  reports,  and  from  responses  to  a  circular  sent 
to  all  who  have  not  lately  reported,  the  following  table  of  statistics  has 
been  compiled. 

The  table  includes  twenty-two  classes,  graduated  during  a  period  of 
eleven  years — May,  1887  to  June,  1897,  inclusive;  and  the  figures 
represent  what  is  known  of  the  work  of  these  classes,  from  their  grad- 
uation 10  the  date  of  this  report,  June,  1898.  The  graduates  of  1898  are, 
of  course,  not  included,  as  they  have  not  yet  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
begin  their  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  over  93  per  cent  of  the  graduates  included,  have 
taught,  and  that  nearly  55  per  cent  are  teaching  at  the  date  of  this 
report.  Both  these  percentages  would  doubtless  be  raised,  were 
reports  received -from  all  up  to  date  ;  but  we  have  included  in  the  table 
only  facts  of  which  we  have  definite  knowledge.  Where  no  late  reports 
have  been  received,  we  have  taken  account  of  only  the  amount  of  work 
last  reported.  Of  the  80  who  have  not  taught,  19  report  that  they  have 
not  succeeeded  in  securing  positions  ;  15  have  pursued  higher  studies 
(some  of  these  with  a  view  to  better  preparation  for  teaching);  6  have 
chosen  other  professions;  3  have  engaged  in  business;  10  have  been 
prevented  by  ill  health,  and  7  by  home  duties;  10  married;  and  10 
gave  no  reason.  It  is  probable  that  of  the  14  from  whom  no  reports 
have  been  received,  a  number  have  taught.  The  number  of  graduates 
from  universities  is  probably  larger  than  stated.  Many  have  reported 
attending  universities,  but  have  failed  to  state  whether  or  not  they 
completed  the  course. 

It  should  be  added,  that  four  members  of  the  classes  represented 
have  been  County  Superintendents,  making,  with  earlier  classes, 
twenty  graduates  of  the  School  who  have  held  that  office.  With  these 
preliminary  explanations,  the  table  is  submitted,  as  follows  : 
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WORK  OF  THE  GRADUATES  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS- 

MAY,   1887  TO  JUNE,  1897— AS  REPORTED  JUNE,   1898. 
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May,  1887    

December,   1887. 

May,   1888 

December,  1888. 

June,    1889 

January,  1890.  .  . 

June,  1890 

January,    1891. .  . 
June,    1891.. 
January,   1892... 

June,    1892 

January,   1893 

June,   1893 

Tanuary,   1894 

June,  1894 

January,   1895.    . . 

June,  1895 

January,  1896.  . . . 

June,  1896 

January,  1897 

*April,  1897  

*June,  1897 

Totals 


66 
60 
61 
58 
7i 
64 
92 

37 
67 
29 
80 
53 
83 
55 
79 
57 
99 
62 
104 
75 
15 
19 
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10 
2 
2 
11 
3 
3 
9 
1 

4 
10 

7 
6 

7 
8 

7 
33 
50 
12 

14 
220 
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'9 

22 

30 

29 

42 
15 
37 
16 

44 
29 

43 
34 
55 
35 
84 
46 
7i 
53 
10 

13 
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1 
277 


33 


16 


26 


4 
8 

5 
11 

14 
10 
16 

4 
6 

7 

8 

10 

14 
6 

1 

6 
7 
4 
7 
3 

1 

162 


17 


The  above  table  shows  that  over  93  per  cent  of  these  graduates  have  taught. 
*Small  classes  because  of  the  change  from  the  three  to  the  four  year's  course. 

A.  H.  RANDALL,  President. 
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LAWS   RELATING   TO   STATE    NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


354.  The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose,  at  L,os  Angeles,  and  at 
Chico,  and  any  Normal  School  established  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
"State  of  California,  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  shall  be  known  as  State  Normal  Schools,  and  shall  have  a 
board  of  trustees,  constituted  as  follows:  The  Governor  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  each 
board,  and  the  president  of  each  school  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of 
the  local  board  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  connected;  provided  he 
shall  have  no  vote  upon  any  charges  or  complaints  made  against 
himself,  or  npon  his  own  employment  or  retention  in  his  place.  There 
shall  also  be  four  other  members  of  the  local  board  for  each  normal 
school,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years  and  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  California.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  to 
appoint  four  trustees  as  members  of  each  of  the  local  boards,  one  to 
serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three,  and  one  four  years, 
and  thereafter  to  fill  vacancies  in  such  board,  the  terms  of  service 
thereafter  to  be  for  four  years,  and  to  begin  July  first  of  each  fourth 
year. 

1487.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  for  their  object  the  educ- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

1488.  The  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  under  the  management 
and  control  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  provided  in  Section 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of 
California. 

1489.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  To  elect  a  Secretary  who  shall  receive  such  salary,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  Board. 

2  To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  school. 

3.  To  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
school,  and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutions  . 

4.  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture, 
stationary,  and  text  books  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

5.  To  establish  and  maintain  model  and  training  schools  of  the 
kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar  grades,  and  require  the  students 
of  the  normal  schools  to  teach  and  instruct  classes  therein. 
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6.  To  elect  necessary  teachers  upon  their  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent, fix  their  salaries,  and  prescribe  their  duties  ;  provided,  that  after 
the  teachers  have  served  successfully  and  acceptably  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  their  appointment  thereafter  shall  be  made  for  a  term  or  four 
years  at  least,  unless  removed  for  cause,  as  hereinafter  specified. 

7.  To  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  moneys  received  for  tuition  or 
donations. 

8.  To  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school. 

9.  To  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

10.  To  annually  report  to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  their  trans- 
*    actions,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

11.  To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  president's  annual 
report. 

12.  To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness,  is 
guilty  of  gross  immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings; 
provided,  that  such  person  shall  have  at  least  thirty  days  previous 
notice  of  such  con  emplated  action,  aud  shall,  if  he  ask  it,  be  heard  in 
his  own  defense. 

1490.  Bach  board  of  trustees  must  hold  two  regular  meetings  in 
each  year,  and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary, 
when  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1491.  The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  must  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  board  The  Secretary  must  give  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  special  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  board.  Each 
member  shall  be  allowed  his  expenses  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  the  bills  to  be  audited  the  same  as  any  bill  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

1492.  There  shall  be  a  joint  board  of  normal  school  trustees,  to  be 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  local  boards  of  the  several  State  Normal 
Schools.  This  board  shall  meet  on  the  second  Friday  of  April  of  each 
year,  alternately  at  the  different  State  Normal  schools.  The  first  meet- 
ing, after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  shall  be  at  Los  Angeles  ;  the  second 
meeting  at  Chico,  and  the  third  at  San  Jose.  Thereafter  the  places  of 
meeting  shall  be  in  the  order  named  above.  A  special  meeting  may  be 
called  by  the  Governor  for  the  transaction  of  any  urgent  business  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  any  or  all  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  this  j oint  board  :  — 

1.  To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  of  any  of  the  State  Normal 
schools,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  presidents  of  the  several  Normal 
schools;  provided  that  no  president  of  any  normal  school  shall  partici- 
pate or  vote  upon  the  selection  of  a  president;  or  fix  the  salary  of  any 
president  of  any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
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2.  To  sit  as  a  board  of  arbitration  in  matters  concerning  the 
management  of  each  State  Normal  School  that  may  need  adjustment. 

3.  To  dismiss  a  teacher  from  either  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  for 
good  and  sufficient  cause  after  having  been  elected  as  designated  under 
section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  this  code. 

4.  To  prescribe  a  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

5.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  standard 
for  graduation  from  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

6.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  for  students 
entering  the  Normal  Schools. 

7.  The  joint  board  shall  also  have  the  power  to  pass  any  general 
regulations  that  may  be  applied  to  all  the  State  Normal  Schools,  thus 
affecting  their  well-being. 

8  Members  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  joint  board  shall 
receive  mileage  while  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  meeting  the  same 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  for  that 
purpose. 

9.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  joint  board  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  joint  meetings  of  the  trustees,  and  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  changes  made  in  the  course 
of  study,  or  the  text-books  to  be  adopted. 

1494  Every  person  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Normal  School 
course  must  be  : 

First — Of  good  moral  c1i  racter. 
Second— Of  sixteen  yeais  of  age. 

Third — Of  that  class  of  persons,  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be 
admitted  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  restriction. 

1495.  Teachers  holding  valid  certificates  to  teach  in  any  county  in 
this  State,  may  be  admitted  to  any  State  Normal  School  in  the  State. 

1496.  Persons  resident  of  another  State,  may  be  admitted  upon 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Governor,  or  Superintendent  of 
Schools  thereof. 

1497.  Every  person  making  application  for  admission  as  a  pupil 
to  the  Normal  School  must,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file 
with  the  President  of  the  school  a  declaration  that  he  enters  the  school 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  or  Territory 
where  the  applicant  resides. 

1501.  The  President  of  each  State  Normal  School  must  make  a 
detailed  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
pupils,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Board  may  require,  or  he  may 
think  useful. 
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1502.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  Normal  School,  or  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  may  grant  permission  to  the  President,  or  any  teacher 
of  such  school,  to  attend  any  County  Institute,  and  give  instruction  on 
subjects  relating  to  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1503.  First— The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Normal  School, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  may  issue  to  those  pupils  who 
worthily  complete  the  full  course  of  study  and  training  prescribed, 
diplomas  of  graduation,  either  from  the  Normal  department,  the  Kinder- 
garten department,  or  both. 

Second— Said  diploma  from  the  Normal  department  shall  entitle  the 
holder  thereof  to  a  grammar  grade  certificate  from  any  City,  City  and 
County,  or  County  Board  of  Education  in  the  State.  One  from  the 
kindergarten  department  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  kinder- 
garten in  the  State. 

Third — Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  recommend- 
ation showing  that  the  holder  of  a  normal  school  diploma  from  the 
Normal  department  has  had  a  successful  experience  of  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  subsequent  to  the  granting  of  such  diploma, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  the  State  Board,  showing 
such  fact.  The  said  diploma,  accompanied  by  said  document  of  the 
State  Board  attached  thereto,  shall  become  a  permanent  certificate  of 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar  school  of  this  State, 
Valid  until  such  time  as  said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in 
subdivision  thirteen  of  section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of 
this  code. 

Fourth — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document  referred 
to  in  section  fifteen  hundred  and  three,  subdivision  third,  thereof,  to 
any  City,  Citv  and  County,  or  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said 
superintendent  shall  record  the  name  of  the  holder  thereof  in  a  book  pro- 
v:ded  for  that  purpose  in  his  office,  and  the  holder  shall  henceforth  be 
absolved  from  the  requirements  of  subdivision  first  of  section  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six  of  this  code. 

.  Fifth — Said  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  Normal  School  in  this 
State,  when  accompanied  by  a  certificate  granted  by  the  faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  the  holder  thereof  subsequent  to  receiv- 
ing said  diploma;  has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  in 
the  pedagogical  department  of  State  University,  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  High  School  certificate  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  prim- 
ary or  grammar  school,  and  in  any  high  school  of  this  State,  except  in 
those  in  which  the  holder  would  be  required  to  teach  languages  other 
than  English. 

1505.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  visit  each 
school  from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management, 
enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  requite  such 
reports  as  he  deem  proper  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  same. 
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1507.  Each  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  Upon  presentation  of 
the  order  aforesaid  signed  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  the  Control- 
ler of  State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  any  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof  appro- 
priated and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the 
Treasurer  must  pay  such  warrants  on  presentation. 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 


Members  Ex  Officio. 

HENRY  T.  GAGE        --------  Governor. 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK       -----       Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Members  by  Appointment. 

Dr.  H.  C.  BROWN,      --------  San  Jose. 

FRANK  W.  LEAVITT, Oakland. 

GEORGE  W.  PIERCE,       -------  Davisville. 

FRANK  H.  SHORT,             -                 Fresno. 

GEORGE  A.  SWEIGERT,          ------  San  Jose. 

Officers  of  the  3oard. 

Dr.  H.  C.  BROWN,              -------  President. 

ELIZABETH  BLASDED, -        -  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

GEORGE  A.  SWEIGERT,        Dr.  H.  C.  BROWN, 
FRANK  W.  LEAVITT. 
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^FACULTY,  1899-1900. 


JAMES  McNAUGHTON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President. 

MORRIS  ELMER  DAILEY,  A.M.,    Vice-President,       -       History. 

tELIZABETH  MacKINNON,  Preceptress. 

MARY  W.  GEORGE,  B.A.,  Acting  Preceptress, 

Geography  Methods. 
IvUCY  M.  WASHBURN,  ------  Physiology. 

J.  H.  ELWOOD,       ---------  Music. 

CORNELIA  WALKER,     History  of  Education  and  Primary  Methods. 
MRS.  A.  E.  BUSH,         ------        Curator  Museum. 

RUTH  ROYCE, -  Librarian. 

GERHARD  SCHOOF, -  Drawing. 

R.  S.  HOLWAY,      -        .        .  Physical  Geography  and  Chemistry . 

VOLNEY  RATTAN,        --------        Botany. 

CHLOE  N.  DANIELS,  A.B.,         -----  Literature. 

JAMES  E.  ADDICOTT,  -        -       Manual  Training  and  Geometry. 

GERTRUDE  PAYNE,  -------      Rhetoric. 

L.  B.  WILSON,       ---------         Physics. 

HARRIET  CORY,  A.  B.,        -        -        -  Mathematics  and  English. 

ETTIE  KINNEY,  --------        Zoology. 

C.  J.  C.  BENNETT,  A.M.,     ------  Psychology. 

AGNES  E.  HOWE,  A.B.,      -        -        -    English  and  General  History. 
HENRY  MEADE  BLAND,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,    -        -        -        -        English. 

CAROLYN  H.  BRADLEY,    ------        Mathematics. 

UNA  EUGENIA  FOWLER,  A.B.,        -----        English. 

ENID  KINNEY,      -        - -     Drawing. 

ANNE  M.  NICHOLSON,       -  Grammar  and  Geometry. 

JAYNE  THOMPSON,     --------       Reading. 

ROSE  ZELLERBACH,  B.S.,         ------    Chemistry. 

ELIZABETH  BLASDEL,  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees, 

Registrar  of  the  Faculty. 

TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

MRS.  C.  L.  PLACE,       -------  Head  Critic. 

CAROLINE  L.  FIEDLER,.  -  Critic  Teacher  of  Grammar  Grades. 

FLORA  E.  BEAL,  -        -      Critic  Teacher  of  Lnter?nediate  Grades. 

REBECCA  F.  ENGLISH,      -        -    Critic  Teacher  of  Pri?nary  Grades. 


*Names  arranged  with  reference  to  length  of  term  of  service,  except  those  of  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  Preceptress. 
fOn  leave  of  absence. 
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CALENDAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 


Entrance  Examinations, 

Registration  Day, 

Term  opens 

Term  closes 

Holiday  Vacation  begins 

Holiday  Vacation  ends  . 


.    Monday,  September  3,  1900. 

Tuesday,  September  4,  1900. 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1900. 

Friday,  February  1,  1901. 

December  21,  1900. 

January  8,  1901. 


SECOND   TERM. 


Entrance  Examinations,  .         .  Monday,  February  4,  1901 

Registration  Day, Tuesday,  February  5,  1901 

Term  opens  Wednesday,  February  6,  1901 

Term  closes Thursday,  June  27,  1901 

Mid-Term  Vacation  begins April  13,  1901 

Mid-Term  Vacation  ends April  22,  1901 
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PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  school,  as  stated  in  Section  1487  of  the  Political 
Code  of  California,  is  "to  educate  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State."  The  law  is  interpreted  as  exacting  from  the  Normal  School, 
teachers  equipped,  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  course  will  permit,  to 
impart  instruction  in  a  professional  way. 

Thorough  scholarship  is  the  proper  basis  of  preparation  to  teach. 
With  that  in  view,  the  students  are  required  to  make  a  critical,  reflective 
study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  California,  and  of 
such  related  subjects  as  are  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  teacher. 
At  the  same  time,  the  students  are  especially  required  to  view  these  sub- 
jects from  a  teacher's  standpoint,  keeping  in  mind  the  reactions  of  child- 
hood, the  possibilities  of  child  development  and  the  natural  sequence  of 
its  various  steps,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  individual  and  social  powers 
of  the  child. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  present  specific  methods  of 
instruction  for  imitation,  but  to  lead  the  students  to  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  thus  enable  them  to  build 
for  themselves  logical  plans  of  procedure  that  will  be  both  original  and 
conservative,  and  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  various  conditions 
that  may  confront  them  as  teachers. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

This  school  was  established  by  legislative  enactment  May  2,  1862,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  San  Francisco,  July  21,  1862. 
By  subsequent  legislation  it  was  removed  to  San  Jose  and  opened  June 
14,  1871. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  comprising  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  five  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  have  control  of  the  general  interests  of  the  school.  The 
Course  of  Study  is  under  the  specific  direction  of  the  Joint  Normal 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  the  Presidents  of  the  several  State  Normal 
Schools  and  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of  each  Normal 
School  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  acting  as 
secretary. 

The  school  is  maintained  by  the  State,  each  Legislature  determining 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  its  support  for  the  succeeding  bien- 
nial period. 

Its  graduates  up  to  June  30,  1899,  number  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred eleven,  over  ninety-three  per  cent  of  whom  have,  at  some   time      ^ 
after  graduation,  been  engaged  in  teaching. 
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LOCATION. 

San  Jos6,  the  site  of  this  school,  lies  in  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, on  the  coast  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has 
connection  with  San  Francisco  by  three  lines  of  railroad.  Another  line 
connects  it  with  points  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  The  healthful  and 
equable  climate  of  the  locality  makes  it  a  most  favorable  place  for  a 
school. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  for  the  normal  and  one 
for  the  training  department,  are  located  near  the  center  of  the  city,  on 
grounds  spacious  enough  to  afford  room  for  athletic  sports,  educational 
gardens,  and  also  attractive  landscape  gardens.  The  main  building  will 
accommodate  about  eight  hundred  students.  It  contains  offices,  faculty 
rooms,  library,  museum,  auditorium,  physical,  chemical,  physiological, 
zoological,  and  botanical  laboratories,  rooms  for  drawing,  clay-modeling, 
and  manual  training,  and  various  recitation  rooms,  all  well  equipped  for 
their  respective  uses. 

The  building  for  the  training  department,  besides  the  assembly  hall, 
contains  many  class  rooms  adapted  to  practice  teaching,  and  furnished 
with  appliances  for  modern  education. 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  of  over  seven  thousand  volumes  of  choice  literature  is 
accessible  to  the  students,  besides  the  ordinary  reference  books  of  a 
well-supplied  school. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  and  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  It  is  a  working  library,  carefully  selected  and 
consulted  hourly.  By  the  topical  method  of  study,  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  use  and  favor,  the  student  is  given  a  subject  to  investigate, 
by  reference  to  different  books,  rather  than  a  portion  of  some  particular 
book  to  master.  In  this  way  the  library  becomes  the  text-book  of  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  so  planned  that  every  student  has  two 
recitation  periods  during  the  day  for  study.  Most  of  the  students  spend 
this  time  in  the  library  consulting  books  of  reference.  Additions  are 
made  annually.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals — literary,  scientific,  professional,  and  general — and  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  current  literature 
upon  subjects  that  are  occupying  the  best  thought  of  the  world. 

The  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  by  all  the  students  of 
the  school  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  the  books,  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  Librarian. 

MUSEUM. 

The  school  has  already  a  collection  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars, 
j,  and  additions  are  constantly  being  received.  Ample  room  has  been 
'f      provided  for  storing  and  displaying  any  donations  made,  and  friends 
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of  the  school  are  earnestly  solicited  to  aid  in  enlarging  the  collection. 
The  Museum  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  is  made 
available  as  a  means  of  culture  in  all  departments  of  the  school. 
Regular  instruction  in  preparing  and  labeling  specimens  for  study  with 
the  microscope  is  given  by  the  Curator.  Proper  acknowledgments  for 
interesting  and  valuable  additions  to  the  collection  are  made  in  the 
Curator's  report  (see  page  34).  ' 

LECTURES  AND  LITERARY  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Many  opportunities  of  attending  lectures  and  other  entertainments  of 
a  high  character  are  afforded  students  connected  with  this  school. 

On  application  to  the  President  or  the  Preceptress,  the  privilege  of 
attending  such  entertainments  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  students  who 
can  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  without  interfering  with  their 
regular  school  duties. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

There  are  six  literary  societies  conducted  by  students — the  Young 
Men's  Normal  Debating  Society,  the  Sappho  Club,  the  Allenian  Rhetor- 
ical Society,  the  Shakespeare  Club,  the  Author's  Club,  and  the  Emanon 
Society. 

The  purpose  of  these  societies  is  to  acquaint  their  members  with  the 
customs  and  practices  of  deliberative  bodies,  to  give  an  impetus  to 
literary  investigation,  and  to  develop  a  talent  for  literary  pursuits, 
public  speaking,  and  extemporaneous  discussion.  Their  meetings  are 
held  weekly  and  are  conducted  according  to  parliamentary  usages. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  hold  weekly  meetings.  The  work  of  these 
bodies  includes  religious  instruction,  study  and  devotion,  and  social 
culture.  Their  meetings  are  well  attended  and  are  productive  of  much 
good.     All  students  are  welcome  at  all  these  meetings. 

The  Student  Body,  organized  with  usual  powers  and  restrictions,  is  an 
efficient  factor  in  shaping  and  directing  student  affairs. 

There  are  several  athletic  associations  connected  with  the  school, 
offering  students  opportunity  for  healthful  out-of-door  exercise. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Self-government  guided  by  a  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  of  one's  environment,  is 
the  only  kind  of  government  capable  of  developing  and  fostering  the 
conduct  and  character  requisite  for  the  successful  teacher. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  faculty  to  inculcate  correct  ideas  of  conduct, 
to  stimulate  a  healthy  sentiment  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  make  the  student 
self- respectful,  self-helpful,  self-reliant,  and  self-governing. 

Inasmuch  as  this  school  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  to  the  State 
xjr       for  the  character  of  its  graduates,  the  faculty  are  compelled  to  exercise      J, 
f      the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  its  students. 
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Many  offenses  which  might  in  a  mere  academic  institution  be  over- 
looked, are  properly  viewed  in  a  normal  school  as  indicative  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  offender  to  be  entrusted  with  the  training  of  children 
and  youth. 

Unbecoming  conduct  in  public  places,  or  in  school,  social,  or  busi- 
ness relations,  is  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  a  teacher.  All 
students  indulging  in  conduct  of  that  character  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw  from  the  school  or  will  be  quietly  but  without  hesitancy 
dismissed. 

ADMISSION. 

This  school  is  co-educational. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  of  the  Normal  depart- 
ment must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  must  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  be  free  from  any 
disease  or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  them  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  teacher. 

No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  course 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

Candidates  are  required  to  make  in  writing  the  following  declaration: 
"I  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  school  is  to  fit 
myself  for  teaching,  and  that  I  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
California." 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  required  of  each  student  on  entering  the 
school,  which  will  be  refunded  on  his  leaving  school,  if  there  are  no 
charges  against  him  for  retention  of  or  injury  to  library  books,  or  damage, 
to  other  school  property. 

Students  are  regularly  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  made  only  for  valid  reasons. 

Candidates  holding  any  one  of  the  credentials  designated  below  will 
be  admitted  without  examination: 

(a)  A  college  diploma. 

(b)  A  high  school  diploma. 

(c)  A  certificate  evidencing  the  completion  of  one  or  more  years  of 
high  school  work. 

(d)  A  teacher's  certificate  of  any  grade. 
(<?)  A  county  grammar  school  diploma. 
(_/)  A  certificate  or  diploma  representing  the  equivalent  of  any  of  the 

foregoing,  to  be  accepted  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

Candidates  who  are  recommended  graduates  of  high  schools  accredited 
by. the  State  University  of  California,  will  be  registered  in  the  classes 
of  the  third  year  of  the  course  without  examination.  The  work  required 
of  them  may  be  determined  by  the  rules  given  on  page  17. 

All  other  candidates  for  advanced  standing  without  examination  will 
receive  such  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  as  the  faculty  may  deem 
equitable.     For  rules  in  regard  to  admission  to  advanced  standing  on 
credentials,  see  page  18. 
««  Candidates  holding  none  of  the  credentials  heretofore  designated  may      ?•« 
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be  admitted  on  satisfactory  examination  by  the  faculty  at  the  beginning 
of  any  term. 

For  admission  to  the  classes  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  first  term 
of  the  first  year,  candidates  will  be  examined  in  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, reading,  spelling  and  diacritical  marking,  arithmetic,  geography, 
drawing,  and  penmanship. 

For  admission  to  the  higher  classes,  candidates  will  be  examined  in 
all  the  preliminary  branches  named  above,  and  also  in  all  branches  in 
the  Course  of  Study  preceding  the  work  of  the  class  into  which  admis- 
sion is  sought. 

REGISTRATION. 

Students  are  regularly  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms  in 
September  and  February. 

All  persons  seeking  admission  to  the  school  are  expected  to  be  present 
on  the  days  set  apart  for  registration. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  begin  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  days 
indicated  therefor  by  the  Calendar. 

The  name  of  every  student  should  appear  in  full  on  the  various 
records  of  the  school. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

On  the  days  designated  for  that  purpose  in  the  Calendar,  all  students 
are  expected  to  meet  their  Class  Teachers  and  be  assigned  to  their 
respective  classes. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

Students  are  required  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance  at  the 
daily  opening  exercises  of  the  school,  and  at  the  sessions  of  the  classes 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

FAILURES. 

Students  who  show,  after  their  work  has  been  fairly  tested,  inability 
to  do  well  the  work  of  their  respective  classes,  will  be  assigned  to  lower 
classes  or  required  to  drop  a  portion  of  the  prescribed  work. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  students 
who  show  general  weakness,  either  by  two  or  more  failures  in  the  same 
subject,  or  by  failing  in  several  subjects  in  any  one  term,  are,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  faculty,  dropped  from  the  school  until  they  have  made 
better  preparation  for  going  on  with  the  work. 

Students  who,  for  willful  neglect  of  duty,  are  unable  to  proceed  intel- 
ligently with  the  required  work,  are  dismissed  from  the  school. 

Due  allowance  will  be  made  in  cases  where  temporary  illness  or  other 
unavoidable  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  students  has  occurred. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

Students  who  have  performed  creditably  the  work  required  of  their 
classes  and  are  deemed  capable  of  advancing  will  be  promoted. 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  in  a  higher  class  until  he  has  completed 
the  entire  work  of  the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  are  regularly  graduated  from  this  school  at  the  close  of  each 
half  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  issues 
to  students  diplomas  of  graduation. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  faculty  to  withhold  recommendation  for  the 
graduation  of  any  student  whose  deficiencies,  of  whatever  nature,  would 
tend  to  impair  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher. 

To  be  entitled  to  graduation  a  student  must  possess  a  good  moral 
character.  He  must  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  attended 
this  school  at  least  one  year,  completed  satisfactorily  all  the  studies  of 
the  course,  and  shown  by  actual  teaching  in  the  Training  School  suffi- 
cient ability  to  instruct  and  discipline  in  a  creditable  manner  an  ordinary 
public  school. 

Candidates  for  graduation,  before  receiving  their  diplomas,  are  required 
to  assume  the  following  obligation  : 

' '  I  hereby  agree  to  report  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  San  Jose  at  least  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after  my  graduation  and 
once  a  year  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  when  1  leave  the  profession  I  will  report  the  fact  to  him  with  the 
cause  therefor.  A  failure  to  make  such  reports  may  be  considered  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  the  revocation  of  my  diploma." 

The  diploma  of  a  State  Normal  School  is,  by  the  provisions  of  law, 
accepted  as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar departments  of  any  public  school  in  this  State. 

Graduates  from  this  school,  when  duly  recommended,  are  admitted 
without  examination  as  students  in  regular  standing  for  the  first  year 
of  the  course,  at  the  University  of  California,  and  at  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  in  all  departments  of  this  school  is  free  to  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  tuition  fee  of  $15  per  term  of  twenty  weeks,  payable  in 
advance,  is  charged  to  non-residents  of  the  State. 

Laboratory  fees  are  about  $5  a  year. 

The  cost  of  text-books  is  about  $10  a  year.  Necessary  stationery  for 
class  work  is  furnished  free. 

A  deposit  of  $5  is  required  of  each  student  on  entering  school,  which 
is  refunded  if  no  charges  accrue  against  him  for  injury  to  the  property 
of  the  school.  jjj 

Board  in  private  families  can  be  obtained  at  from  $16  to  $20  a  month  ; 
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in  clubs,  for  considerable  less.  Rooms  without  board  can  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  Students  who  board  themselves  are  able  to  make  the 
cost  of  living  conform  closely  to  the  expenditure  which  they  desire  to 
make. 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS. 

There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  secure  good  board  and  to  rent  con- 
venient rooms.  For  cost,  see  paragraph  under  head  of  Expenses.  For 
regulations  in  regard  to  selection  of  rooms  and  boarding  places,  see 
matter  under  the  following  head. 

BOARDING,  STUDY  HOURS,  ETC. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  adopted  the  following  regulations,  which 
the  faculty  is  required  to  see  fully  observed  : 

All  students  attending  any  department  of  the  school,  who  do  not 
board  and  room  with  their  parents  or  legal  guardians,  and  who  are  not 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  parents  or  such  guardians,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  boarders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules  : 

Students  must  consult  the  President  or  Preceptress  before  selecting 
boarding-places.  This  applies  to  all,  whether  they  have  been  in  the 
school  before  or  are  new  students. 

Students  must  board  at  places  indorsed  by  the  President  and  Pre- 
ceptress. 

Young  men  and  young  women  will  not  be  allowed  to  board  in  the 
same  house.  This  rule  shall  apply  equally  when  the  house  is  occupied 
by  two  or  more  families. 

Permission  must  in  every  case  be  obtained  from  the  Preceptress  when 
students  desire  to  board  in  families  where  boarders  are  taken  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  permission  will 
be  asked  which  conflicts  with  the  preceding  regulations. 

Brothers  and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  house,  pro- 
vided no  other  boarders  are  received  into  the  house. 

Students  must  consult  the  Preceptress  before  changing  boarding-places. 

Boarders  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  boarding-places  in  the  evening 
without  obtaining  permission  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  also 
informing  the  people  with  whom  they  board  or  room  where  they  are 
going  and  when  they  will  return.  If  compelled  by  unforeseen  causes  to 
be  absent  at  the  time  named,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Preceptress,  they  should,  before  leaving,  inform  the  people  with  whom 
they  board  or  room,  where  they  are  going  and  when  they  will  return. 
Such  absence  must  be  reported  to  the  Preceptress  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Permission  to  attend  suitable  places  at  suitable  times  will 
always  be  granted  to  students  who  are  doing  well  in  their  studies,  but 
school  and  its  requirements  must  be  first. 

Teachers  should  be  notified  beforehand  when  it  is  necessary  for  students 
to  be  absent  from  school. 

Students  may  receive  calls  on  Friday  evening,  from  six  to  nine  o'clock,      & 
T      or  before  study  hours  of  other  days  of  the  week.  \ 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Preceptress  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  all  parties  who  either  keep  boarders,  or  rent  rooms  to 
self-boarders,  exercise  such  supervision  over  such  students  as  will  secure 
a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 
Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  board  where  such  super- 
vision is  not  maintained,  or  where  the  requirements  of  the  school  are  in 
anyway  disregarded. 

Study  hours  are  defined  to  be  from  7  to  9:30  p.  M.  of  all  week  days, 
except  Friday,  from  November  to  April,  inclusive,  and  from  7:30  to  9:30 
p.  M.  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  school  year. 

Most  students,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  in  their  classes,  will 
require  more  than  the  time  above  stated.  Such  additional  time  should 
be  taken  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  but  so  as  to  leave  time  for 
recreation  and  exercise  in  the  day  time  and  in  the  open  air. 

Students  living  with  their  parents  or  guardians  will  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  observe  these  rules.  The  school  requires  that  they  do  the  work 
of  the  several  classes,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  bring  the 
school  into  disrepute. 

"  I  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the  institution 
with  a  full  understanding  of  them,  and  promise  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  conform  thereto  in  all  respects,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  connected  with 
the  institution. 

Signed 


1900  Of County. 


"  For  myself,  as of  the  student  whose  name  is  signed  above, 

I  also  accept  on  my  part  the  conditions  specified,  and  upon  my  part 

agree  to  withdraw from  the  school  upon  receiving  notice  from 

the  President  that  the  Faculty  request  it  to  be  done. 


Signed. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO   PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Write  for  any  information  you  may  desire  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  school. 

Report  at  the  President's  office  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  arrive  at 
San  Jose. 

It  is  well  to  bring  letters  testimonial  from  persons  of  local  educational 
prominence. 

Bring  diplomas  of  graduation  and  teachers'  certificates  if  you  have 
them. 

Bring  an  official  copy  of  the  records  showing  all  credits  you  desire  to 
have  granted  for  advanced  standing. 

Bring  an  assortment  of  text-books  for  reference. 
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ADVICE  TO  STUDENTS. 

Preserve  your  health.  To  do  this  it  is  important  that  you  have  pleas- 
ant social  environments,  sufficient  and  suitable  food,  sunlight,  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  a  proper  amount  of  sleep. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  spend  any  considerable  portion  of  your  time  for 
self-support,  do  not  attempt  to  complete  the  course  in  the  prescribed 
time. 

Consult  freely  the  President,  the  Preceptress,  your  Class  Teacher,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  faculty,  on  matters  in  which  you  desire  advice 
or  need  assistance  or  sympathy. 

If  your  parents  or  guardians  change  residence  while  you  are  attending 
the  school,  notify  the  Preceptress  at  once. 

Do  not  neglect  the  training  of  your  higher  nature.  It  is  essential  to 
the  fulfillment  of  your  duties  as  a  teacher. 

Subordinate  every  other  interest  to  your  preparation  for  teaching. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  GRADUATES. 

The  faculty  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  employment  as 
teachers  to  students  on  graduation,  but  they  often  have  opportunities  of 
recommending  them  to  good  positions,  which  they  cheerfully  do, 
thereby  rendering  a  service  mutually  helpful  to  them  and  to  school 
officers  desiring  to  employ  competent  teachers. 

The  President,  on  the  request  of  school  officers,  will  take  pleasure  in 
furnishing  them,  as  far  as  possible,  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  students  and  graduates  of  this  school.  He  will 
also,  when  requested,  put  them  in  communication  with  teachers  seeking 
employment. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  such  professional  training  as 
this  school  offers,  and  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  become  regular 
students,  are  cordially  invited  to  take  such  work  as  may  seem  desirable 
to  them  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  faculty. 

They  will  be  permitted  to  enter  classes  at  any  time. 

VISIT  TO  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

A  special  invitation  to  visit  the  Lick  Observatory  one  night  each  year, 
is  kindly  extended  to  the  senior  class  by  the  director,  Dr.  James  E. 
Keeler. 

CLASS  MEMORIALS. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  custom  for  classes,  at  the  time  of  their  gradua- 
tion, to  leave  some  memorial.  Thus,  on  the  walls,  and  about  the  build- 
ings are  many  pieces  of  art,  valuable  to  the  school  and  indicative  of  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  its  students.  & 
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ALUMNI. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  number  more  than  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred. Among  them  are  many  prominent  in  educational  and  other 
affairs  of  the  State.  As  active  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  they 
would  form  such  an  integration  of  forces  as  could  do  much  toward 
enlarging  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Normal  School.  Last 
year,  at  the  regular  yearly  meeting,  a  sufficient  number  was  not  present 
for  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  Graduates  are  urged  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  year. 

INQUIRIES. 

Inquiries  for  information  in  regard  to  the  school  should  be  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose\ 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  school  the 
coming  year: 

Readers,  Speller,  Grammar,  History,  Civil  Government,  Arithmetic, 
and  Geography — State  Series. 

English — Lockewood's  Lessons  in  English. 

Scott  &  Denney's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 
Mathematics — Prince's  Arithmetic,  Books  I  to  VIII,  ed.  1895. 

Milne's  High  School  Algebra,  ed.  1892. 

Milne's  Geometry. 

Hornbrook's  Concrete  Geometry. 
Bota?iy — Rattan's  Exercises  in  Botany  and  Flora,  ed.  1897. 
Physiology — Martin's  "Human  Body,"  advanced  course,  ed.  1896. 
Zoology — Colton's  "Practical  Zoology,"  ed.  1896. 
Chemistry — Williams'  Elements  of  Chemistry,  ed.  1897. 
Physics — Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  ed.  1896. 
Physical  Geography — Tarr's  First  Book. 

David  P.  Todd's  Astronomy. 
Psychology — Ladd  ;  James'  Briefer  Course  ;  Titchener's  Primer. 
Pedagogy — McMurry's  General  Method. 
History  of  Education — Painter. 
Primary  Method — McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Geography,  Science, 

and  Reading. 
English  History— Sam'l  R.  Gardiner,  ed.  1895. 
General  History— -Myers;  Sheldon. 
United  Stales  Plistory— Channing. 
Drawing — Schoof's  Manual. 
Penmanship — Natural  System. 
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A   SHORTER    COURSE    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  High  Schools  accredited  by  the  State  University  or  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  if  they  have  university  entrance 
credits  sufficient  to  admit  them  to  either  university  without  conditions, 
may  graduate  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  in  two  years 
from  admission. 

For  such  students,  a  special  Two-Year  Course  of  Study  of  four  reci- 
tations daily  has  been  selected  from  the  Four- Year  Course  of  the  Normal 
School,  as  follows  : 

A.     Required  of  All. 

The  time  stated  in  weeks  (5  recitations  per  week)  must  be  given  to 
each  of  the  following  subjects,  in  each  case  including  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  subject : 

English  Grammar,  including  Composition,  10  weeks. 

Reading,  10  weeks. 

English  Literature,  10  weeks. 

Arithmetic,  10  weeks. 

Concrete  Geometry,  10  weeks. 

Physiology,  10  weeks. 

Geography,  10  weeks. 

Physical  Geography,  10  weeks. 

Drawing,  10  weeks. 

Manual  Training,  10  weeks. 

Psychology,  20  weeks. 

Pedagogy,  20  weeks. 

Primary  Methods,  20  weeks. 

History  of  Education,  10  weeks. 

School  Economy,  10  weeks. 

Teaching  in  Training  School,  20  weeks. 

Music,  2  exercises  per  week,  20  weeks. 

Music,  1  exercise  per  week,  60  weeks. 
Practical  ability  in  English  Composition  and  in  Arithmetic  must  be 
shown  by  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  or  the  subjects 
as  laid  down  in  the  Four- Year  Course  must  be  taken  as  extras. 

B.     Individual. 

The  remaining  120  weeks  of  the  320  weeks  of  recitations  constituting 
the  Two- Year  Accredited  High  School  Course,  shall  vary  for  individuals 
according  to  the  studies  mainly  pursued  by  them  in  their  High  School 
course  ;  the  time  of  the  student  in  this  school  being  mainly  devoted  to 
those  subjects  in  the  regular  Normal  School  course  not  studied  by  him 
in  the  High  School.  For  instance,  a  student  whose  High  School  work 
was  chiefly  in  Language  and  History  will  be  required  to  study  a  larger 
portion  of  Science  than  of  those  subjects  ;  one  whose  line  of  study  in 
the  High  School  was  scientific,  will  give  more  time  to  Language, 
Literature,  and  History.  The  selection  of  the  course  for  the  individual 
f  student  rests  with  the  High  School  Committee  of  the  Normal  School  \ 
P  * 
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Faculty,  to  whom  the  student's  High  School  credentials  must  be  pre- 
sented. 

Applicants  for  this  course  of  study,  which  is  designated  as  the  Two- 
Year  High  School  Course,  must  bring  university  entrance  recommenda- 
tions on  the  usual  blanks  furnished  by  the  universities,  certified  to  by 
their  High  School  Principals  as  required  by  the  universities.  Any  work 
done  in  the  High  School  not  counting  for  university  entrance,  but  of 
value  to  a  teacher,  may  be  also  stated  by  the  High  School  Principal, 
with  great  definiteness  as  to  character  and  amount. 

Note-books  should  accompany  certificates  of  accrediting  in  scientific 
subjects,  as  required  by  the  universities. 

The  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  reserves  the  right  to  remand  the 
student  to  a  lower  class,  or  revoke  advanced  standings  accredited  in  a 
subject,  whenever  failure  in  work  shows  preparation  to  have  been  insuf- 
ficient. 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  Two-Year  Course  must  present  them- 
selves promptly  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  take  the  required 
examinations  in  English  Composition  and  Arithmetic  at  that  time. 

Advanced  Standing. 

Graduates  of  partly  accredited  High  Schools,  and  graduates  of  fully 
accredited  High  Schools  who  have  not  a  requisite  number  of  university 
entrance  credits  to  entitle  them  to  full  admission  to  the  universities, 
may  be  granted  standings  in  such  subjects  of  the  Normal  School  course 
as  are  accredited  to  their  High  School  by  either  university,  and  in  which 
the  student  is  recommended  by  his  High  School  Principal  as  having 
done  work  sufficient  for  accrediting  in  that  subject  to  the  university. 
But  such  students  must  complete  what  remains  of  the  Normal  School 
Four-Year  Course. 

No  standing  on  credentials  will  be  granted  later  than  two  years  and 
three  months  from  time  of  graduation;  except  where  the  student  has 
been,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  teaching  or  studying  along 
advanced  lines  of  work.  In  this  case,  the  time  may  be  extended  to  five 
years. 

Any  persons  who  have  pursued  studies  in  the  academic  subjects  of  the 
Normal  School  course,  to  the  same  extent  and  of  similar  character  in 
other  institutions,  may,  on  recommendation  of  both  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  arranging  the  student's  work  and  of  the  teacher  of  the  sub- 
ject, take  examination  in  these  subjects,  or  may,  by  proficiency  in  the 
class,  shorten  the  time  usually  required  for  these  subjects. 

Teachers  of  long  and  successful  experience,  who  have  also  made  a 
study  of  pedagogical  principles,  may  have  the  time  usually  required  in 
Pedagogy  or  Teaching,  or  both,  shortened. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


English. 


The  work  in  this  department  is  so  planned  that  the  principles  of 
English  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  and  Literature  shall  be 
developed  by  a  process  of  investigation  carried  on  by  the  student  in 
connection  with  a  study  of  carefully  graded  English,  and  American 
classics.  Practice  work  in  Composition  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
course.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  acquirement  of  principles  a  matter  of 
mental  growth,  and  to  put  them  into  practice  as  soon  as  they  are  under- 
stood.    Throughout  the  work  attention  is  given  to  scientific  method. 

i  A.     Composition. 

Selections  from  Irving's  "Sketch-Book,"  Ruskin's  "Modern  Paint- 
ers," or  some  other  classic,  give  a  basis  for  study  of  the  principles  of 
descriptive  writing.  Here,  as  in  the  first  term,  as  close  connection  as 
possible  is  kept  between  the  class  work  and  the  student's  personal  expe- 
rience. For  special  study  of  the  paragraph,  Scott  &  Denney's  Compo- 
sition-Rhetoric is  used. 

i  B.     Composition. 

The  principles  of  narration  are  discussed  in  connection  with  such 
works  as  Hawthorne's  "Tales  of  the  White  Hills,"  Church's  "  Story  of 
the  Iliad,"  and  Arnold's  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum." 

The  drill  necessary  to  forming  correct  habits  of  expression  is  given  in 
the  writing  and  discussion  of  class  papers  applying  these  principles. 

Grammar. 

The  course  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics  :  the  province 
of  English  Grammar,  reasons  for  its  study,  the  essential  facts  and  their 
application,  some  phases  of  Historical  Grammar,  its  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  our  common  schools,  its  presentation  to  a  class,  the  Revised  State 
Grammar,  and  the  following  references  :  "  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar," Whitney;  "New  English  Grammar,"  Sweet;  "Principles  of 
English  Grammar,"  Carpenter;  "English  Grammar,"  Baskerville  and 
Sewell ;  "Grammar  of  Grammars,"  Gould  Brown. 

Rhetoric. 

In  Rhetoric  the  study  of  paragraph  building  is  continued,  and  after  a 
discussion  of  exposition  and  argumentation,  such  works  as  Burke's 
"Conciliation,"  Matthew  Arnold's  "Culture  and  Anarchy,"  or  De 
Quincey's  "Joan  of  Arc"  are  read.  About  the  last  quarter  of  the  term 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry.  Versification  is  taken  up  somewhat 
in  detail,  and  the  various  forms  and  kinds  of  poetry  are  studied  from 
some  good  collection  of  poems. 
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Literature. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  student  not  only  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  best  English  writers,  but  also  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  English  literature  as  connected  with  the  great  move- 
ments of  English  thought. 

Literature  Methods. 

Classics  suited  to  children  are  read  and  discussed  with  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  in  the  student  an  appreciation  of  literature  as  a  practical 
factor  in  the  child's  life.  During  the  last  four  weeks,  the  principles 
developed  in  preceding  discussions  are  applied  in  the  study  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

Reading. 

Perfect  thought  conception  is  the  basis  of  all  good  reading,  whether 
silent  or  oral.  Correct  thought  expression  is  the  chief  index  of  clear 
thought  conception. 

To  be  able  readily  to  grasp  the  thought  embodied  in  written  or  printed 
language  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  an  education.  To  be  able  to 
express  it  properly  is  a  necessity  to  the  successful  teacher. 

Comprehension  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed  regulates,  to  a  great  extent, 
its  expression.  Therefore,  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  instruction  to  lead 
the  student  to  analyze  and  interpret  thought.  Attention  is  given,  how- 
ever, to  the  philosophy  of  expression  and  to  such  physical  training  as 
the  conditions  require.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  an 
important  incidental  feature  of  the  instruction. 

Arithmetic. 

Systematic  review  of  factoring,  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  per- 
centage and  its  applications  to  profit  and  loss,  commission,  insurance, 
taxes,  stocks,  duties,  interest,  and  bank  discount. 

All  that  is  done  in  carpeting,  papering,  plastering,  measuring  lumber, 
etc.,  in  insurance,  taxes,  and  bank  discount,  is  done  along  practical 
lines  and  by  California  methods. 

Although  drill  is  given  in  the  essentials  of  Arithmetic,  the  object  of 
this  term's  work  is  development.  This  is  best  secured  not  by  solving 
intricate  and  puzzling  problems,  but  by  work  which  brings  out  principles, 
and  forces  the  student  to  think  and  execute  rapidly  and  accurately. 

The  design  is  to  have  each  member  of  the  class  combine  the  follow- 
ing qualities:  (i)  Correctness  in  calculation;  (2)  Quickness  in  mental 
operations;  (3)  Power  to  form  rapidly  new  examples  and  illustrations, 
especially  concrete  ones;  (4)  Thoroughness  everywhere. 

Arithmetic  and  Methods. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  second  term's  course.     More  complicated 
^t,      work  in  the  subject-matter  is  demanded,  also  more  concise  and  careful      & 
T       analysis.     Principles  are  thoroughly  reviewed,  but  the  larger  part  of  this 
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review  is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic.  The  aim  is  to  enable 
graduates  who  go  out  from  this  school  to  lead  their  pupils  to  acquire 
correct  concepts  of  numbers  and  their  relations  ;  habits  of  clear,  ready, 
logical  thinking,  and  of  concise  and  accurate  expression  ;  and,  as  an 
every-day  practical  result,  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  commercial  com- 
putations. 

All  development  work  is  made  concrete,  and  careful  directions  are 
given  concerning  the  use  of  objects  and  apparatus.  Model  lessons, 
written  plans,  and  class  teaching  are  required  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

Algebra. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  this  branch  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  symbols  of  quantity  and  the  signs  of  operations, 
and  the  laws  and  principles  that  govern  their  use  in  algebraic  notation, 
the  significance  of  the  equation  and  the  elementary  methods  of  its 
transformations.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  factoring,  especially  the 
resolving  of  quadratic  trinomials  into  two  factors. 

The  work  covers  those  operations  usually  designated  as  elementary 
processes  in  fractions,  quadratics,  involution,  evolution,  proportion,  and 
variation.  Much  drill  in  these  operations  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  student  accurate  and  expert. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  such  formulae  as 
will  be  useful  in  illustrating  the  rules  for  arithmetical  computation. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  exemplify  the  better  methods  of  presentation. 

Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry  is  covered  in  this  course.  The  disciplinary  value  of 
this  subject  is  considered  of  prime  importance.  The  close  reasoning, 
the  concentration  of  thought,  the  precise  statement,  the  clear-cut  expres- 
sion, tolerating  no  inaccuracy,  that  must  accompany  the  correct  study  of 
this  subject,  are  regarded  as  necessary  acquisitions  of  the  prospective 
teacher. 

The  Euclidean  method  of  demonstration  is  followed — the  genetic  and 
heuristic  being  sometimes  employed. 

Theorems  requiring  original  demonstration  accompany  the  work  at 
every  stage. 

Effort  is  made  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
continuity  existing  throughout   the  various   branches  of  mathematics. 

Biology. 

First  Term — The  course  in  Biology  begins  with  the  study  of  plants. 
The  work  is  planned  to  fit  students  for  conducting  nature-study  work  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades. 

The  students  work  at  laboratory  tables  with  good  dissecting  micro- 
scopes and  other  apparatus;  but  the  methods  are  such  as  may  be  used 
in  any  school-room  with  very  simple  appliances.  The  daily  work  of 
each  student  is  represented  in  a  special  note-book  by  his  drawings  and 
notes. 
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Flowering  plants  are  observed,  experimented  with,  and  dissected; 
most  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  fresh  flowers,  growing  fruits,  germi- 
nating seeds,  and  developing  winter  buds. 

Facts  in  homology  and  their  significance  are  discussed  throughout 
the  course.  The  relations  between  plants  and  animals  are  observed.  A 
few  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  of  cultivated  plants,  the 
most  important  forest  trees,  the  forests  of  California,  the  work  of  plants 
in  world  building,  etc.  Few  technical  terms  are  learned.  But  little 
time  is  given  to  the  classification  of  plants. 

Second  Term — The  second  term's  work  in  Biology  is  devoted  to 
animal  life,  and  consists  mainly  of  Comparative  Physiology.  A  well- 
equipped  laboratory  has  been  provided  with  excellent  dissecting  micro- 
scopes for  the  use  of  the  students.  A  series  of  type  animals  from 
protozoa  to  vertebrates  are  examined  as  to  structure  and  functions. 
Simple  dissections  and  painless  experiments  are  carefully  conducted, 
special  attention  being  given  to  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  action 
of  living  muscle. 

Zoology  and  Physiology. 

The  work  in  Zoology  and  Physiology  forms  one  continuous  course  in 
Biology  and  its  practical  applications  for  teachers.  It  begins  with 
examination  of  the  structure  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  functions  of  a 
series  of  type  animals  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  largely  by  dis- 
sections and  the  microscope.  Habits  and  development  are  observed  in 
aquaria  and  out  of  doors;  preserved  specimens  are  plentifully  used  in 
class-room  and  museum.  Evolution  and  other  great  biological  laws  and 
processes  are  thus  constantly  studied  by  observation  and  by  much  use 
of  the  library.  Individual,  independent  work  by  the  students  is  the 
continual  aim  of  the  teacher. 

Human  Physiology  is  further  studied  by  the  same  general  comparative 
method,  the  tissues  and  organs  of  animals  being  observed  fresh,  with 
constant  use  of  the  compound  microscope.  Students  are  trained  in  the 
use  of  that  instrument,  and  in  making  the  simpler  preparations  for  it; 
while  a  large  collection  of  slides  requiring  longer  preparation  have  been 
made  by  the  teachers,  and  a  few  bought  by  the  school.  A  good  auzoux 
model  of  the  human  body  and  anatomical  plates  furnish  further  equip- 
ment. This  observational  study  is  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  physio- 
logical processes  by  the  help  of  a  thorough  text-book  and  more  extended 
treatises  in  the  library. 

Hygiene  is  studied  and  its  practice  urged  just  as  soon  and  as  far  as 
this  scientific  basis  for  it  is  acquired.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
hygiene  of  schools  and  the  student's  life,  and  to  questions  of  public 
sanitation.     The  library  reading  is  directed  to  these  subjects. 

Physics. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  individual  laboratory  work,  and,  as 
sfe  far  as  possible,  is  quantitative  in  character.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
T      record   their   observations  and   deductions   in  a  laboratory  note-book. 
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These  exercises  are  followed  by  such  discussions  as  tend  to  induce  careful 
experimentation,  close  observation,  thoughtful  comparison  and  scientific 
induction  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  science,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge  and  so 
strengthened  as  to  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  Physics  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life.  Students  are  taught  to  construct  apparatus  of  the 
simplest  kind,  thus  learning  that  it  is  possible,  with  the  means  at  hand, 
to  get  together  a  supply  of  apparatus  that  will  illustrate  such  phenomena 
and  lawrs  of  physical  science  as  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  The  primary  thought  in  the  course  in  Physics  is,  to  prepare 
students  to  illustrate  with  suitable  experiments  in  the  grammar  schools 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
desire  for  physical  investigation  ;  secondly,  to  give  them  a  suitable 
preparation  for  entering  upon  more  advanced  work  in  the  universities. 
Recommended  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools  wishing  to  be 
excused  from  part  or  all  of  the  course  in  Physics  must  present  their 
original  note-books  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  work  in  Elementary  Physics.  The 
tables  are  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  construction  for  individual 
work.  An  apparatus  room  containing  a  workbench  and  tools  adjoins 
the  laboratories,  and  affords  a  safe  receptacle  for  the  more  expensive 
instruments.  The  laboratory  can  be  conveniently  darkened  for  indi- 
vidual experiments  in  light,  or  class  work  in  projection  by  means  of 
sunlight,  acetylene  gas,  or  electricity. 

Chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  furnished  with  careful^ 
designed  tables  that  allow  thirty-six  students  to  do  individual  work. 
Each  student  is  supplied  with  scales  and  measures,  so  that  simple 
quantitative  work  can  be  done  from  the  first.  The  Chemistry  period  is 
doubled  twice  a  week  to  give  time  for  the  longer  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  course  in  Elementary  Chemistry,  such  quanti- 
tative experiments  as  the  following  are  performed  by  the  students:  The 
verification  of  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws  ;  the  determination,  by  each 
student,  of  the  volume  of  hydrogen  set  free  by  one  dram  of  metal ;  the 
weight  of  one  liter  of  several  of  the  common  gases ;  and  the  molecular 
weight  of  a  few  substances. 

The  course  is  so  planned  that  it  offers  a  series  of  suitable  experiments 
from  which  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  can  select  for  nature 
study,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  usual  preparatory  course  in 
Elementary  Chemistry  found  in  elementary  schools. 

Recommended  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools,  wishing  to  be 
excused  from  part  or  all  of  the  course,  must  bring  their  original  note- 
books showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done. 

Geography. 

For  students  in  secondary  schools  and  in  higher  institutions  there  is 
certainly  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  General  Geography  and 
Physical  Geography  or  Physiography.     In  the  Normal  School  this  dis- 
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tinction  is  not  followed  in  any  exclusive  sense,  for  in  each  subject  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  the  other.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  the  two  subjects  should  be  made  one,  by  thoroughly  blending 
parts  of  the  Physical  Geography  with  the  ordinary  Descriptive  Geography. 

General  Geography. 

Geography  being  denned  as  the  study  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to 
man,  the  choice  and  sequence  of  topics  in  this  course  are  governed  by 
the  human  interests  expressed  in  commerce,  history,  and  literature. 

The  work  begins  with  a  general  survey  of  the  earth — the  proportion 
of  land,  its  distribution  and  its  habitability.  The  various  continents 
are  considered  as  to  their  adaptation  to  the  higher  forms  of  civilization, 
their  present  status,  and  their  prospects  of  future  development.  A 
brief  study  is  also  made  of  the  more  important  commercial  routes,  the 
engineering  projects  of  the  future,  and  the  centers  of  interest  in  current 
events. 

Some  one  continent,  usually  North  America,  is  carefully  studied  as  to 
climate,  relief,  and  political  divisions,  general  principles  being  developed 
which  are  afterward  applied  in  the  study  of  the  other  continents.  In 
connection  with  this,  a  type  study  of  some  natural  or  political  feature  is 
made  by  each  pupil,  and  presented  to  the  class  in  lecture  form. 

Europe,  as  the  source  of  the  new  world  civilization,  is  next  studied  by 
means  of  an  imaginary  journey.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  historic, 
literary,  and  artistic  features  of  the  places  visited. 

Map-sketching,  the  various  ways  of  representing  relief  forms  by  the 
use  of  sand,  paper  pulp,  crayon,  and  sepia,  the  making  of  bibliographies, 
and  the  collection  of  illustrative  material,  are  part  of  the  work. 

The  library  contains  many  well-chosen  geographical  texts  and  pictures, 
books  of  travel,  Government  reports,  and  works  of  general  reference. 

Physical  Geography. 

The  laboratory  method  is  followed  as  far  as  possible.  For  example, 
the  position  and  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  stars  are  measured 
with  simple  apparatus,  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  zones  are  determined  by  the  students.  The  vary- 
ing point  of  sunrise  and  of  sunset,  and  the  changing  length  of  day,  are 
noted.  Weather  maps  are  studied,  and  curves  drawn  for  the  local  tem- 
perature or  barometric  pressure.  Erosion  and  land-sculpture  are  studied 
primarily  as  shown  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Government  topographical  maps,  detailed  studies  are  made  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  year,  Mount  Shasta  and  Santa  Clara  Valley 
were  chosen,  and  permanent  models  made  by  the  student. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  being  constantly  increased.  The 
school  has  a  set  of  the  Harvard  geographical  models  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  There  is  a  good  four-inch  telescope 
and  several  home-made  instruments  with  excellent  lenses.  For  meteor- 
ology we  have  an  aneroid  and  a  mercurial  barometer,  and  a  Draper 
'A  thermograph.  The  supply  of  maps,  pictures,  and  lantern-slides  is  con-  ;£ 
|s      stantly  growing.  I 
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While  the  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  subject  as  a  science,  its 
common  features  are  always  borne  in  mind,  and  a  large  amount  of  work 
is  given  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  nature-study  needs  of  the  lower 
schools. 

General  History. 

Twenty  weeks  are  devoted  to  General  History,  including  ancient  and 
mediaeval,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  govern- 
ments and  civilization.  An  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
to  instill  a  love  of  original  research,  and  to  train  the  judgment  to  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  instead  of  requiring  a  mere  memorizing  of  the 
text.  In  a  similar  way  ten  weeks  are  given  to  contemporary  modern 
European  history,  with  England  as  the  basis  or  central  thought. 

In  both  courses  special  attention  in  given  to  the  geography  of  the 
regions  studied.  The  physical  features  which  influenced  original  settle- 
ments are  investigated,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  those  features  affected 
their  development. 

United  States  History. 

United  States  history  is  introduced  by  a  short  review  of  general 
European  history  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  a  preliminary  to  periods  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  settlement  in  America,  especially  as  to  the  state  of  learning  and 
invention  and  as  to  the  systems  of  government. 

A  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  ; 
but  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  colonial  period,  including  the 
growth  of  the  representative  ideas  in  government,  and  tendency  toward 
union  in  the  colonies.  Special  study  of  1781-1789,  as  a  critical  period, 
is  made,  and  the  Constitution  is  carefully  studied  as  to  its  origin  and 
prominent  original  features. 

The  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War,  are  studied 
chiefly  as  to  their  causes  and  effects,  and  briefly  as  to  their  events. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  United  States  history,  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  following  topics  :  The  nature,  theory,  and  necessity  for 
government ;  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  citizenship  ;  a 
comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  viz.,  those  of  the  city, 
county,  state,  and  nation.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the  governmental 
affairs  of  some  city  in  California. 

Vocal  Music. 

The  training  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  the  voice  to  produce  the  actual 
tone,  as  an  object  of  perception,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  aim  of  all  drill 
in  singing  and  voice  culture. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  four  years  is  as  follows  : 

First  Year — Sight  reading  of  elementary  music  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D, 
and  F,  with  the  theory  pertaining  thereto. 

Second  Year— Sight  reading  of  hymn  tunes  in  all  the  keys;  theory, 
reviews,  and  transposition. 
&  Third  Year — Methods  and  Pedagogical  work.     Sight  reading  in  music      *!$ 
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Fourth  Year — Sight  reading  of  glees  and  anthems.  Solo  and  quartet 
singing.     Study  of  minor  and  chromatic  scales,  and  reviews. 

Drawing. 

This  branch  is  taught  with  these  ends  in  view  : 

First,  to  enable  the  student  to  make  simple  free-hand  drawings  from 
models,  objects,  nature,  and  life.  The  small  amount  of  copying  given  is 
used  to  cultivate  taste  and  to  give  facility  in  manual  execution.  Great 
latitude  is  given  in  the  employment  of  media.  Color  is  introduced  early 
to  secure  accuracy  in  observation. 

Second,  to  give  the  student  a  clear  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  drawing,  and  practice  in  their  exemplification.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  model  lessons,  criticism,  and  exercises  in  making  lesson 
plans. 

Third,  to  teach  students  to  illustrate  lessons  by  appropriate  drawings, 
especially  in  primary  work. 

Fourth,  to  call  the  attention  of  students  to  the  aesthetic  and  commer- 
cial value  of  drawing. 

Manual  Training. 

Manual  Training  is  not  presented  as  a  distinct  subject,  but  is  a  system 
of  correlation  with  other  subjects,  making  them  more  comprehensible  by 
giving  the  abstract  thoughts  a  concrete  foundation.  Every  phase  of  the 
work  can  be  taught  by  our  graduates  in  the  ordinary  district  school. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  line  of  work, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same  in  the  ordinary  school. 

The  work  comprises  short  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  cardboard 
mensuration,  sloyd,  joinery,  and  carving. 

The  cardboard  sloyd  and  mensuration  work  are  original  courses  which 
combine  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Geometry,  and  Manual  Training,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  rendering  each  less  difficult. 

The  Manual  Training  room  is  equipped  with  thirty-six  benches  with 
lockers  for  all  students  of  the  subject. 

The  State  has  furnished  partial  sets  of  tools  for  the  classes,  but  the 
students  furnish  their  own  material. 

Psychology. 

The  Psychology  has  as  its  chief  purpose  insight  into  human  nature. 
To  this  end,  the  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  class  in  their  self 
observation  of  such  points  as  perception,  emotions,  habit,  and  will  are 
solicited,  and  finally  classified  and  defined.  Keeping  in  view  the  con- 
nection this  work  has  with  teaching,  the  psychology  of  childhood  is 
introduced  in  a  comparative  way,  and  applications  are  made  to  the 
primary  and  grammar  school  work.  Titchener  and  James  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  students  as  the  chief  references,  but  the  splendid  psycho- 
logical library  of  the  school  affords  very  great  additional  help. 

Demonstrative  and  experimental  work,  as  conducted  in  modern 
psychological  laboratories,  is  extensively  employed  to  classify  and 
T      emphasize  mental  processes. 
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Pedagogy. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  work  in  the  study  of  children  are,  first,  to 
instill  into  the  students  a  sympathetic  interest  in  children  and  to  give 
them  some  practice  in  observing  the  tendencies  of  childhood;  to  acquaint 
students  with  some  of  the  important  forces  which  play  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  child;  to  familiarize  students  with  literature  bearing 
upon  childhood  and  its  development;  and,  lastly,  to  lay  the  foundation 
principles  of  a  theory  of  education.  Each  student  in  Pedagogy  is 
expected  to  specialize  along  some  line  of  children's  development,  and 
to  embody  results  in  a  paper  which  shall  show  the  nature  of  the  investi- 
gation. A  thorough  preparation  in  elementary  psychology  is  essential 
to  the  work. 

School  Economy. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  school  management  is  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  methods  of  procedure  required  by  law  to  be  used  in  organizing 
and  conducting  a  school.  Attention  is  given  to  the  formal  matter  of 
making  out  school  reports  and  to  the  plans  for  keeping  school  registers. 
The  subject  of  professional  ethics  is  dealt  with  in  several  lectures. 
The  educational  system  of  the  State  is  discussed  and  compared  with 
that  of  one  or  more  typical  States  of  the  Union.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  pedagogical  theory  to  school  work  also  receives  attention. 

The    History  of  Education. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  civilization  is  studied  in  its  educational 
aspects,  with  special  reference  to  the  typical  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  social  ideals  which  have  been  directive  of  the  life,  as  well  as  the 
education,  of  nations,  and  with  the  express  end  of  understanding  the 
typical  features  of  the  existing  system  of  educational  practice  and 
theory  ;  the  educational  theories  of  representative  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  are  studied  comparatively,  and  as  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment and  conscious  appreciation  of  the  basic  principles  and  ideas  of 
education. 

Aids : — Certain  of  the  ' '  Socratic  Dialogues  ' ' ;  extracts  from  Thucydides' 
and  Plutarch's  writings  ;  Davidson's  "  Aristotle  ";  Quick's  "  Educational 
Reformers";  Painter's  "History  of  Education";  Compayre's  "History 
of  Pedagogy";  Browning's  "Educational  Theories";  Williams'  "  His- 
tory of  Modern  Education";  Laurie's  "  Prechristian  Education";  The 
"  Orbis  Pictus  "  of  Comenius  ;  Laurie's  "Life  of  Comenius";  Locke's 
"Thoughts  on  Education";  Rousseau's  "Emile";  De  Guimp's  "Life 
of  Pestalozzi";  Froebel's  "Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder";  Sharpless'  "Eng- 
lish Education  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  ";  Horace  Mann's 
"Common  School  Journal";  Barnard's  "American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion"; Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  etc. 

The  above  are  made  the  sources  of  original  investigation  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  and  reported  to  the  class  in  order  to  acquaint  the  latter 
i      with  the  sources  of  best  information  along  this  line  of  thought,  as  well      ^ 
f      as  to  discover  something  of  the  evolution  of  modern  school  systems  and 
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methods  of  instruction,  and,  by  the  grand  and  noble  examples,  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  of  the  biographical  characters  discussed,  to  encourage 
and  inspire  the  young  teacher  to  a  more  devoted  effort  in  behalf  of 
children. 

PRIMARY    METHODS. 

It  is  the  aim  in  Primary  Methods  to  make  an  application  to  the  course 
of  study  m  the  lowest  grades  of  our  public  schools,  of  the  principles  of 
pedagogy,  and  of  the  results  of  recent  and  continued  child-study  on  the 
part  of  the  students  and  others. 

Model  lessons,  with  reports,  written  plans,  and  observation  in  the 
Training  Department,  form  an  important  part  of  this  work  throughout 
the  course ,  with  the  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  children,  their  interests 
and  capabilities,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  true  method  work 

References:- New  and  valuable  educational  journals  and  writings  on 
experimental  work  in  the  primary  grades,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  «  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  »  and  of  the  Council 
of  Education  in  the  California  Teachers'  Association 

The   kindergarten  gifts,   occupations,  songs,   and  games   are   briefly 
explained  and  modified  to  correlate  with  the  other  work,  exercises  being 
given  in   paper-folding,  paper-cutting,  weaving,  darning,  sewing    etc 
with  song-singing  and  the  elements  of  the  tonic-sol-fa  system  as  a  means 
of  ear-training  and  introduction  to  the  musical  staff. 

Primary  Number  Methods. 

Aids  suggested:-McLellan  and  Dewey's  «  Psychology  of  Number"- 
McDellan's  <  Primary-  Arithmetic  ";  Hailmann's  "Primary  Methods'- 
Giffin's,  Speer's,  or  Prince's  Arithmetic,  and  Parker's  Chart 

Specific  principles:-^)  Teach  numbers  at  first  concretely-obiect- 
ively;  (*)  Things  and  clear  ideas  before  words  or  symbols;  (c)  Proceed 
from  particulars  to  the  general;  (d)  In  primary  grades,  teach  processes 
not  rules.  ' 

Steps  discussed  and  illustrated:-!.  Incidental  numbers  in  connection 
with  nature  study,  manual  training,  reading,  and  spelling,  consists  in 
recognition  of  groups,  counting  and  learning  to  make  figures.  Devices 
to  awaken  interest,  etc. 

2.  Systematizing  number  concepts:-^)  Pictorial  representation  of 
numbers  of  things— then  conventional  forms  as  words,  figures. 

(d)  Objective,  analytic,  and  synthetic  study  of  numbers. 

{c)  Easy  fractional  parts  of  all  numbers  taught  objectively. 

(d)  Importance  of  abstract  drills  and  devices  to  awaken  interest 

(e)  Careful  consideration  of  division,  multiplication,  subtraction  and 
addition  tables.     Drills  and  devices. 

(/)  Objective  work  in  dimensions,  size,  weight,  time,  money  value 
and  measuring.  ' 

{g)  Problem-making  by  children,  and  conceptive  illustrations 
(h)  Writing  and  reading  numbers  as  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands 
i*      et°-'  W^ctThe  fundamental  processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli-      & 
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cation,  and  division,  and  methods  of  illustrating   reduction  from  one 
denomination  to  a  higher  or  lower. 

(z)  Easy  steps  and  devices  in  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

Primary  Reading  Methods. 

McMurry's  "Special  Methods  in  Reading,"  and  other  aids  discussed. 

Specific  principles: — (a)  Reading  is  talking  from  book;  (b)  The  eye, 
the  ear,  the  imagination,  and,  finally,  the  judgment  must  be  trained  in 
order  to  gain  and  to  impart  the  writer's  thoughts;  (c)  In  all  the  other 
oral  recitations  in  school,  the  pupil  should  make  constant  application  of 
the  principles  developed  in  reading. 

The  grades  discussed  are  as  follows:  i.  Blackboard  and  Chart  Class: 
(a)  Script-reading — sentence  and  word  method,  tracing  and  vertical 
writing;  (b)  Print-reading — charts  and  books;  (c)  Vocal  drill  preparatory 
to  phonetic  analysis  and  correct  pronunciation;  (d)  Names  of  letters, 
spelling  devices,  word  building  in  families,  simple  diacritical  marks, 
silent  letters,  and  capitals;  (<?)  Teach  children  to  read  as  they  should 
talk. 

2.  Exercises  in  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers:  {a)  To  train  position 
of  body,  breathing,  eye,  ear,  voice,  memory,  self-possession;  {&)  For 
emphasis  and  feeling,  questioning  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  emo- 
tions; (c)  How  to  conduct  impromptu  reading  in  supplementary  works, 
and  how  to  consult  reference  and  library  books. 

Primary  Language  Methods. 

How  to  correlate  with  nature-study,  history  and  literature  for  chil- 
dren.    At  first  oral  language,  later  written. 

Specific  principles: — (a)  With  young  children  language  is  learned  by 
imitation  ;  {b)  The  habits  formed  in  language  are  more  important  than 
the  knowledge  gained  ;  (c)  The  study  of  the  science  of  language  belongs 
to  the  years  of  judgment. 

The  necessity  for  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  emphasized,  and  also  the 
aims  to  be  reached — the  correct  use  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  the  increase 
of  that  vocabulary,  the  development  of  faculties  most  conspicuously 
active,  habits  of  logical  thought,  and  fluency  of  expression. 

Simple  science  lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  the  human  body, 

etc.,  games,  story-telling,  copying,  letter-writing,  dictation,  pictures,  and 

reproduction  of  descriptive  or  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  afford  ample 

material  for  this  work.     The  plan  is  to  be  adapted  to  Language  Lessons 

in  the  State  Series.     The  thought  is  also  emphasized  that  all  the  other 

recitations  conducted  in  schools  should,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  language 

lessons. 

Primary  Nature   Study. 

Correlation : — How  to   correlate  with   nearly  all   other   subjects,  but 
especially  with  drawing,  water-color-painting,  and  language.     Also  as  a 
preparation  for  geography. 
&  Field  lessons,  window   lessons,  house   lessons.     Study  of  children's      % 

|      interests.  | 
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Aids  discussed  .-Articles  and  leaflets  by  Jenkins,  Kellogg,  Jackman, 
Mrs.  Comstock,  Bailey,  etc. 

Primary  Geography  Methods. 

Aids  discussed:-McMurry's  "Special  Methods";  Parker's  Frye's 
and  Redway's  works.  '  ' 

Specific  principles  :-(a)  »  Observation  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge"- 
(*)  The  constructive  imagination  must  «  body  forth  the  forms  of  things 
unseen."  s 

Steps  :-(a)  Home  lessons  :  observation  of  the  portion  of  the  earth 
within  sight  ;  forms  of  land  and  water  ;  directions  ;  modeling  and  map- 
ping vicinity,  with  study  of  map  language  ;  action  of  water  in  shaping 
relief,  making  soil,  etc.     Field  lessons  and  simple  experiments 

{*)  Globe  lessons  :  shape  and  size  of  earth  ;  directions  on  globe  ■  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  ;  general  ideas  of  climate   etc 

(C)  Transition  from  globe  to  map,  and  formation  of  general  concepts 
of  foreign  geography  through  pictures,  reading,  objects,  etc.  Imaginary 
journeys— type  studies,  etc. 

(d)  Topical  study  of  California.     Devices,  materials,  etc.     Types. 

Primary  Temperance  Instruction. 

How  to  correlate  with  nature-study,  manners,  morals,  song-singing 
and  use  as  a  basis  for  language  exercises. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  department  of  the  Normal  School  is  organized  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  offer  ample  facilities  for  the  practice  teaching  required  of  students 
for  graduation. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  the  equivalent  of  the  usual  work  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  of  this  State,  and  also  other  work  espe- 
cially designed  to  aid  in  the  proper  development  of  the  pupils  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  faculty  to  place  this  work  on  a  rational  pedagogical 
basis,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  environments  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  Principal  and  Critic 
Teachers  as  much  as  their  supervisory  duties  permit. 

Admission  to  this  department  is  free. 

The  work  done  in  the  several  grades  of  the  Training  School  by 
students  of  the  Normal  department  embraces  observation  of  teachine  as 
exemplified  by  the  Critic  Teachers,  supervision  of  work  done  by  pupils 
during  study  hours,  and  teaching.  ^ 

In  this  department  the  highest  practicable  ideals  are  placed  before 
the  student  teacher;  and  he  is  constantly  guided,  aided,  and  encouraged 
in  his  work  by  wholesome  advice,  direction,  criticism,  and  commendation        ± 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 


Donations  have  been  received  for  the  Museum  during  the  past  two 
years  as  follows: 

Marie  Adams,  50  specimens  of  Australian  ferns. 
Clement  Belloli,  natural  history  specimens. 
Lillie  Baty,  obsidian  arrows  and  minerals. 
Mr.  F.  Benedix,  prehistoric  relics  and  specimens  of  peat. 
A.  E.  Bush,  herbarium  of  botany. 
Jennie  R.  Bush,  minerals,  shells. 

Carrie  B.  Chamberlain,  botanical  specimens  from  Georgia. 
J.  &  P.  Coats,  case  illustrating  process  of  making  thread. 
Mr.  George  Duncan,  insects. 

Miss  Selina  Floyd,  gold  specimens  from  Rawhide  mine. 
L.  Grozelius,  fossils  from  coal  measures. 
Mr.  Green,  choice  plants  from  Monterey. 
Charles  Harris,  insects. 

Henry  Hemphill,  50  cards  mounted  specimens. 
Agnes  E.  Howe,  minerals. 
Nina  Huffman,  insects. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  shells. 
James  Rocker,  insects. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Murphy,  fungus  from  Yellow  Jacket  mine. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Nichols,  botanical  specimens. 
Mr.  William  F.  Nolte,  minerals. 
Mr.  Oliver,  natural  history  specimens. 
Mr.  Charles  Plaskett,  obsidian  arrows. 
Miss  Plaskett,  shells. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Plaskett,  prehistoric  relics. 

Alma  Plumb,  Indian  specimens  from  Elko,  Nev.;  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  Indians. 
A.  H.  Randall,  natural  history  specimens. 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Ruggles,  fossils. 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES  1898-1899  AND  1899-1900. 


Fifty-Sixth   Graduating   Class. 


I 


Bailey,  Fred  T. 
Benson,  Marvin  L. 
Booker,  Winifred  C. 
Bowsher,  Mabel  G. 
Carnes,  M.  Janie 
Cuthbertson,  Jessie 
Daly,  Ysibel  I. 
Dawley,  Emma 
Eardley,  Olive  A. 
Edwards,  Edith  V. 
Ehlers,  Olga  M. 
Fry,  Blanche  H. 


Hawkins,  Effie  I. 
Hill,  Elsie  W. 
Hood,  Blanche 
Hough,  Ernest  Ellsworth 
Humphreys,  May  E. 
Hyde,  Edna  A. 
Kelly,  Lena  M. 
Marcus,  Helen  Emma 
Martin,  Maude  M. 
McKanny,  Harry  G. 
Molfino,  Theresa  K. 
Nelson,  Ida  Mae 


Parkison,  George  D. 
Plumb,  Alma  E. 
Price,  Susie  Verne 
Pyle,  Ethel  May 
Ralston,  Yosemeta 
Sangster,  Laura  C. 
Schultz,  C.  Helene 
Sturtevant,  Hugh  Francis 
Sullivan,  Winifred  H. 
Wagner,  Nettie  E. 
Wood,  Jessie  D. 


Fifty-Seventh   Graduating  Class. 


Alexander,  Carrie  T. 
Balaam,  Delia  M. 
Bancroft,  Walter  G. 
Basse,  Emma 
Beekman,  Grace  H. 
Benson,  Dorothy  B. 
Berg,  Nelle  M. 
Bibbins,  Pearl 
Bird,  May  Frances 
Blanchard,  Sallie 
Boyce,  Clara  E- 
Buchanan,  May 
Burnett,  Maude  E- 
Burtscher,  Theresa 
Busey,  Lenore 
Butler,  Robert 
Clement,  Edith 
Connelly,  Alice  B. 
Connelly,  Dott  C. 
Corkery,  Mary  T. 
Corpstein,  Susie  A. 
Cuthbertson,  Grace  D. 
Dill,  Dora  P. 
Donlon,  William 
Douglas.  Charlotte  Isabel 
Doyle,  Una  B. 
Dudley,  Flora  H. 


Emerson,  May  R. 
Fabliuger,  Sarah 
Falk,  Bessie 
Fisher,  Viola  D. 
Freeman,  Ethel  M. 
Glubetich,  Kathryne 
Gracy,  Gertrude 
Gray,  Mrs.  Bertha  L. 
Griffith,  MaryT. 
Grozelier,  Louise  J. 
Haggerty,  Louise 
Hale,  Myrtle  M. 
Halsey,  Laura  Alice 
Hamilton,  Thana  B. 
Henderson,  Ha  L. 
Hitzman,  Alethea 
Inglis,  Mary  E. 
Johnson,  Elvira  V. 
Keniston,  Lucia  N. 
Kimball,  Helen  M. 
McMahon,  Nellie 
Mueller,  Ella  R. 
Mumma,  Edith  O. 
Ortley,  Harriet  R. 
Parker,  Louise  E. 
Power,  Frances  J. 
Preston,  Isabel 


Prusch,  Matilda 
Read,  Maud  E. 
Robinson,  Gertrude  E. 
Rosendahl,  Edith  H. 
Ross,  Edith  L. 
Rucker,  Ada  V. 
Shepard,  Alice  M. 
Snow.  Ernest  D. 
Spencer,  Elizabeth  E. 
Spooner,  Susie  M.  B. 
Steen,  Myrtle 
Sullivan,  Frances  E. 
Tainton,  Lucy  J. 
Taylor.  Elizabeth  J. 
Thompson,  Mabel  A. 
Toy,  Harriet 
Urquhart,  Bessie  C. 
Weymouth,  Eva  L. 
White,  Edna  B. 
Williams,  M.  Louise 
Wood,  Jessie  P. 

Kindergarten  Department. 

Farney,  Julia 
Kooser,  Emma 


Fifty-Eighth  Graduating  Class. 


Abbott,  Clara  Frances 
Adams,  Annie  Louise 
Andreasen,  J.  Dora  C. 
Broderick,  Elena 
Burchard,  Marcie  M. 
Byrd,  P.  Wightmau 


Dam,  Cora  B. 
Drury,  Eliza  M. 
Drury,  Louise 
Duff,  Mary  B. 
Estabrook,  Lois  M. 
Fletcher,  May  A. 


Frazer,  Hugh  L. 
Fry,  Cora  Bella 
Gass,  Ara  Lula 
Goin,  Elma  Edwards 
Hamble,  Gertrude 
Hathaway,  Laura  L. 
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Fifty-Eighth  Graduating  Class — Continued. 


Helwig,  J.  Alice 
Higby,  Ruth  Marion 
Hopkins,  Helen  E. 
Jackson, Ida 
Jamison,  Beatrice  I,. 
Jones,  Ella  M. 
Lawler,  Esther  T. 
Lawrence,  Ora 
Lemon,  Addie  M. 
Lewis,  Gertrude  H. 
Livingston,  Mattie 
Mansfield,  Laura  W. 
Marr.  Grace  N. 


Nohrden,  Ida  A. 
Northup,  Grace 
Noyes,  Nella  M. 
O'Connell,  Margaret  G. 
Parlier,  Mary  Ada 
Perdue,  Cornelia 
Plumb,  Edith  R. 
Porter,  Lucy  M. 
Ransom,  M.  Helen 
Rathbone,  L.  Minnie 
Rattan,  Georgia  H.  K. 
Rodgers,  Clara 


Sobey,  Jessie  G. 
Steen,  Bella 
Steele,  Gertrude  A. 
Stewart,  Martha  A. 
Storrie,  Sallie  H. 
Sweeney,  Mary  A. 
Uncapher,  Mary  E. 
Veatch,  Minnie  B. 
Weinert,  Maggie  E. 
Wilson,  Mary  Estelle 
Zoffman,  Christine  S. 
Zumwalt,  Edith 


Fifty-Ninth  Graduating  Class. 


Applegate,  Bessie  Bell 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Medora 
Aulman,  Delia 
Aulman,  Mona 
Barnett,  Minnie  W. 
Bell,  Estelle  M. 
Bennetts,  Anne  Olver 
Bertram,  Lillian  H. 
Bishop,  Grace  Leona 
Blacow,  Blanche  Ethel 
Brinkman,  Ella  N. 
Brock,  Annie  J. 
Brown,  Ruby  Hamlin 
Butler,  Annie  M. 
Caldwell,  A.  Arthur 
Carroll,  Mary  Tohanna 
Calglesser,  Clara  M. 
Chappell.  June  Swain 
Charlson,  Josephine  S. 
Christman,  Alva  Florence 
Claffey,  Anna  Loretta 
Cox,  Emma  Anderson 
Crawford,  Gertrude 
Dimon,  Julia  Lucile 
Dimon,  Mabel  Clare 
Drew,  Julia  A. 
Dumouriez,  Lena 
Edwards,  Carolyn  Z. 
Ehrlich,  Rose  Helen 
Emery,  Frances  Evans 
Estes,  Frederick  Raymond 
Estes,  Miriam  A. 
Ferguson,  Isabel  N. 
Floyd,  Selina  G. 
Fobes,  Maud  Marion 


French,  Beatrice  R. 
French,  Mary  Arthur 
Funk,  A.  Maud 
Goodman,  Julia  T. 
Hardy,  Anna  K. 
Hewlett,  Nettie  Aurilla 
Hinds,  Annie  Louise 
Huffman,  Nina  L. 
Huston,  Ora  Mae 
Inglis,  Louise  A. 
Kelley,  John  L. 
Kersell;  Isabell  M. 
King,  Winifred  Cliff 
Klein,  Marie  George 
Kottinger,  Edward  Wesley 
Lamb,  Esther  May 
Lawrence,  Jane  A. 
Leonard,  Joseph  Flint 
Lichens,  May 
Martin.  Edith  Levenia 
Maus,  Frank  Gearhart 
McBride,  Annie  L. 
McKinney,  Lois  Bessie 
McNary,  Annie  L. 
Metzger,  Artus 
Morrison,  Anna  E. 
Mouron,  Otto  Julius 
Murphey,  Ada  Florence 
Murphy,  May  Bell 
Ney,  Clara  Blake 
Nickerson,  Mabel  E. 
Noble,  Emma 
Nyman,  Charlotte  Ada 
Oliver,  Edith  Bernice 
Paul,  Esther  May 


Peckham,  Gertrude  C. 
Phoenix,  Hattie  B. 
Polsou,  Anna 
Prior,  Maud  M. 
Pyle,  Belle  V. 
Ralston,  Dollie  Minta 
Rasmussen,  Marie  Christine 
Raymond,  Ruth 
Reardon,  Catherine  C.  E. 
Reardon,  Elizabeth  B. 
Reynolds,  Kenneth  F. 
Rhodes,  Mary  Lucretia  A. 
Richardson,  Lucy  E. 
Roll,  Ella  L- 
Rose,  Louise  C. 
Sargent,  Elizabeth  May 
Schweyer,  lima 
Simon,  Erma  Irene 
Spaulding,  Clara  M. 
Spedden,  Maude  E. 
Stephens,  Olive  May  E- 
Stidston,  Ethel 
Telfer,  Gavin  James 
Tindell,  Emma  Edna 
Tracy,  Henry  H. 
Turner,  Grace  M. 
Turner,  Frances  E. 
Ulrici,  Walter  Ernest 
Vestal,  Laura  Imogen 
Wagner,  Daisy  Arvilla 
Wieland,  Mrs.  Maud  Helen 
Woodsum,  Maude  Alice 
Wunderlich,  Lulu  Evelyn 
Young,  Helen  Gertrude 
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STATISTICS  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1899-1900. 


Enrollment. 

Fourth  Year 187 

Third  Year 169 

Second  Year 139 

First  Year 273 

Training  Department. 271 

Total  number  enrolled 1,039 

Graduates. 

Graduated  during  the  year 159 

Total  number  ot  Graduates  of  the  School 2,870 

Admissions. 

Students  holding  High  School  Diplomas  and  diplomas  from  other  secondary 

schools 184 

Students  entered  on  under-graduate  work 102 

Students  holding  Grammar  School  diplomas 301 

Students  holding  Training  School  diplomas 107 

Students  entered  on  examination 43 

Students  holding  teachers'  certificates 31 

768 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS. 


Fourth    Year. 


Abbott,  Clara  F San  Jose. 

Adams,  Annie  L San  Jose. 

Andreason,  J.  Dora  C Centerville. 

Applegate,  Bessie  Bell.. Klamath  Falls. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Medora.. _..San  Jose. 

Aull,  Eaura ..San  Francisco. 

Aulman,  Delia Visalia. 

Aulman,  Mona Visalia. 

Bading,  Ida  S San  Francisco. 

Barnett,  Minnie Haywards. 

Bell,  M.  Estelle San  Jose. 

Bennetts,  Ollie Oakland. 

Bertram,  Eillian  H Haywards. 

Bishop,  Jenella Alameda. 

Blacow,  Blanche  Ethel Centerville. 

Bonney,  Ethelind  May  ..Pacific  Grove. 

Boyce,  Edward Milpitas. 

Braly,  Edith. San  Jos€. 

Broderick,  Elena Eureka. 

Brock,  Annie  J... Vacaville. 

Brinkman.  Ella  N. Lancaster. 

Brown,  Ruby  H Sacramento. 

Burchard,  Marcie  M San  Jose. 

Burke,  Mary ..San  Francisco. 

Butler,  Anna  M ...Fort  Klamath. 

Byrd,  P.  W. San  Jose. 

Caldwell,  A.  Arthur San  Jose. 

Calglesser,  Clara  M San  Jose. 

Carroll,  Mary San  Jose. 

Cassidy,  Nellie  M Grass  Valley. 

Chappell,  June  Swain Berkeley. 

Charlson,  Josephine Stockton. 

Christman,  Alva  F Eos  Gatos. 

Claffey,  Anna  E ...San  Mateo. 

Clark,  Isabella  I Tena. 

Crawford,  Gertrude Oakdale. 

Creagh,  Gertrude Santa  Rosa. 

Cunningham,  Florence Saratoga. 

Dam,  Cora  Belk Wheatland. 

Dimon,  Lucile San  Jose. 

Dimon.  Mabel  C San  Jose. 

Dixon,  Florence Merced. 

Drew,  Julia  A Copperopolis. 

Duff,  Mary  B Vacaville. 

Dumouriez,  Eena San  Francisco. 

Drury,  Eliza ...Newcastle. 

Drury,  Eouise ..Newcastle. 

Edwards,  Carolyn  Z San  Jos£. 

Ehrlich,  Rose San  Jose. 

Emery,  Frances Evans. 


Enos,  Belle  S... Benicia. 

Epperson,  Elizabeth Sutter. 

Estabrook,  Eois. Salinas. 

Estes,  Miriam San  Jose. 

Estes,  Frederick  R Ukiah. 

Ferguson,  Isabel  N Oakland. 

Fletcher,  Mary  A Oakland. 

Floyd,  Selina  G Soulsbyville. 

Fobes,  Maud San  Jose. 

Foley,  Emma  A Benicia. 

Frazer,  Hugh ..Martinez. 

French,  Beatrice  E San  Jose. 

French,  Mary  Arthur San  Jose. 

Freyschlag,  Bertha  O San  Jose. 

Fry,  Cora  Belle ..San  Jose. 

Frye,  Jos.  C San  Jose. 

Funk,  Maud  A. ..Etna. 

Gass,  E.  Ara San  Jose. 

Goin,  Elma-- San  Francisco. 

Goodman,  Julia  T San  Jose. 

Haines,  Florence  May ...Decoto. 

Hamble,  Gertrude Campbell, 

Hardy,  Anna  K San  Jose. 

Hathaway,  Eaura San  Jose. 

Helwig,  Alice  J North  Bloomfield. 

Hewlett,  Nettie  A Pleasanton. 

Higby,  Ruth  M.. Solano. 

Hinds,  Annie ...San  Jose. 

Hopkins,  Helen  E Watsonville. 

Huffman,  Nina  E ..Fresno. 

Huston,  Ora  Mae San  Jose. 

Inglis,  Eouise  A. Eockeford. 

Jackson,  Ida  P San  Francisco. 

Jamison,  Beatrice  E San  Jose. 

Jensen,  Harriet  E San  Euis  Obispo. 

Jones,  Ella  M ..Visalia. 

Keating,  Elizabeth  B. Castroville. 

Kelley,  John  E Crescent  Mills. 

Kelly,  Eizzie  S. Gonzales. 

Kersell,  Isabel  M ..Santa  Clara. 

King.,  Winifred  C. San  Jos£. 

Klein,  Marie  George San  Francisco. 

Kottinger,  Edward  W Pleasanton. 

Lamb,  Esther  May San  Jose. 

Lawrence,  Ora .Alameda. 

Lauristou,  Jean .San  Jose. 

Lawler,  Etta San  Francisco. 

Lemon,  Addie  M Salinas. 

Leonard,  Joseph  F... San  Jos6. 

Lewis,  Gertrude  H Los  Gatos. 
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Fourth  Year — Co?itinued. 


Lichens,  May Oak  Bar. 

Livingston,  Mattie ..Livingston. 

Longmire,  Jessica .Willows. 

Mansfield,  Laura King  City. 

Marr.  Grace Colusa. 

Martin,  Vinnie San  Jose. 

Maus,  Frank  G San  Jos£. 

Metzger,  Artus Berryessa. 

Miller,  Henry  E -San  Jos6. 

Millikin,  Estelle San  Jose. 

Morrison,  Anna  E Sacramento. 

Mouron,  Otto Sonora. 

Murphy,  Harriet Marysville. 

Murphy,  May  Bell San  Jos6. 

Murphey,  Ada  F Arbuckle. 

Murray,  Margaret  T San  Rafael. 

McBride,  Annie  L New  Whatcom. 

McKinney,  L.  Bessie Vacaville. 

McNary,  Annie  L ..San  Jose. 

McNamara,  Margaret ..Peachland. 

Mclnerny ,  Mary Merced. 

Mclnerny,  Margaret  F Merced. 

McMillan,  Ida  P. .San  Jose\ 

Ney,  Clara  B ...Sisson. 

Nickerson,  Mabel  E San  Jose. 

Nohrden,  Ida  A Watsonville. 

Northup,  Grace .San  Jos€. 

Noyes,  Nella San  Jos6. 

Nyman,  C.  Ada San  Jose\ 

O'Connell,  Margaret Escondido. 

Oliver,  E.  Bernice.. San  Jos£. 

Parlier,  Ada  A ....Selma. 

Paul,  Esther  M Natoma. 

Peckham,  Gertrude  C San  Jose. 

Perdue,  Cornelia Colusa. 

Phoenix,  Hattie  B Arroyo  Grande. 

Plumb,  Edith ..San  Jos6. 

Poison,  Anna San  Jos6. 

Porter,  Lucy  M San  Francisco. 

Prior,  Maud  M San  Felipe. 

Pyle,  Belle  V San  Jos6. 

Ralston,  Dollie  M ...San  Jose\ 

Ransom,  Helen  N ..San  Juan. 

Rasmussen,  Marie  C. Santa  Clara. 


Rathbone,  L.  Minnie Pleasanton. 

Rattan,  Georgia  H.  K San  Jose. 

Raymond,  Ruth Tulare. 

Reardon,  Catherine  C.  E San  Jos€. 

Reynolds,  Kenneth  F Irvington. 

Rhodes,  Mary  L.  A Oakland. 

Richardson,  Lucy  E.  --- ..Eureka. 

Rodgers,  Clara ..Watsonville. 

Roll,  Ella  L Santa  Clara. 

Rose,  Louise  C Mountain  View. 

Sargent,  Elizabeth  May Campbell. 

Schweyer,  lima ....San  Jose. 

Simon,  Erma  I Los  Gatos. 

Sobey,  Jessie  G Patchen. 

Spaulding,  Clara  M Areata. 

Spedden,  Maude  E San  Jose\ 

Steele,  Gertrude  A ..Dos  Palos. 

Steen,  Bella Santa  Cruz. 

Stephens,  Olive  M.  E Woodland. 

Stewart,  Martha  A San  Jos£. 

Storrie,  Sallie  H East  Oakland. 

Sweeney,  Mollie Sacramento. 

Telfer,  Gavin  James East  San  Jose. 

Tindell,  Emma  E Lodi. 

Tracy,  Henry  H Placerville. 

Turner,  Frances  E San  Rafael. 

Turner,  Grace  M Bishop. 

Ulrici,  Walter  E Campbell. 

Uncapher,  Mary  M Salinas. 

Veatch,  Minnie Oroville. 

Vestal,  Laura  I. ...San  Jose. 

Vestal,  Valona San  Jos6. 

Wagner,  Daisy San  Jos6. 

Weinert,  Maggie  E ..Oakland. 

Wieland,  Mrs.  Maud  H San  Jose\ 

Williams,  Mary  W. . Newman. 

Wilson,  M.  Estelle San  Francisco. 

Woelffel,  Anna  May... San  JosS. 

Woodsum,  Maude  A San  Jose. 

Wunderlich,  Lulu  E - San  Jos€. 

Young,  Helen  Gertrude ..Eureka. 

Zoffman,  Christine  S Jolon. 

Zumwalt,  M.  Edyth Tulare. 


Third  Year. 


I 


Abbott,  Pansy  Jewett... SanJos6. 

Adams,  May San  Jose. 

Adams,  Hester Madison. 

Aiken,  Arloniene Sacramento. 

Allen,  Mary  W Gilroy. 

Andrus,  Lillian  G East  San  Jos£. 

Armstrong,  Margaret San  Leandro. 

Arques,  Mabel San  Jose. 

Ashley,  Edna  M San  Jos£. 

Averrett,  Edna  G San  Jos6. 

Bagley,  Ada  Elaine Los  Gatos. 


1» 


Bailey,  Laura  C San  Jos6. 

Bain,  Anita San  Rafael. 

Baker,  Ina Antioch. 

Basile,  Anna  G San  Jos6. 

Beckett,  Nellie  M Arroyo  Grande. 

Beede,  Olive Antioch. 

Bell,  Katheryn Arroyo  Grande# 

Bistorious,  Ada  L Livermore. 

Blanchard,  Emma College  Park. 

Blythe,  Ethel San  Jos€. 

Boltin,  Hattie Saratoga. 
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Third  Year- 

Botto,  Anna . Redwood  City. 

Bowman,  Daisy  M La  Grange. 

Bradford,  Eleanor East  San  Jose. 

Brown,  Charles  W. Oakdale. 

Broyles,  Ora  P. Modesto. 

Butler,  Nelle  E - Point  Reyes. 

Cadnian,  Adeline East  San  Jose. 

Caldwell,  Robertas SanJos€. 

Caldwell,  Frances Vacaville. 

Cornforth,  Bertha Marysville. 

Carroll,  Helen  G.._ San  Jos6. 

Church,  Jessie  M Morro. 

Coffee,  Ada  M .Modesto. 

Connelly,  Norine... Calistoga. 

Conmy,  Caroline . San  Jose\ 

Cooper,  Anna  J San  Jose\ 

Cortner,  Mary Hanford. 

Cothran ,  Bernice  G San  Jose\ 

Cox,  Emma  A ..Santa  Cruz. 

Cunha,  May  E - Milpitas. 

Curley ,  Louise San  Jose. 

Cushing,  Elsie  L.  -  - San  Jose. 

Deal,  Edith  G Sunol  Glen. 

De  Haven,  Sarah San  Francisco. 

Dodge,  Jessie  May Arroyo  Grande. 

Drake,  Bessie  L -     Colusa. 

Drewry,  Mabel San  Jose\ 

Eby,  Stella  A Napa. 

Eby,  Frances  E - ..Napa. 

Flaherty,  Julia  G Oakland. 

Fablinger,  Mary  B Saratoga. 

Farrell,  Eizzie  H ...Sacramento. 

Felt,  Elsie  Irma Armona. 

Felton,  Kate Hanford. 

Fleisig,  Rose  Geraldine Santa  Cruz. 

Fleming,  Clara  G San  Jos6. 

Foy,  Clara  F San  Jose. 

Fromhertz,  Rosalie  A. ..Portola. 

Garrod,  Mary  C Saratoga. 

Gates,  Jean San  Jose. 

Gelatt,  Iva San  Jose\ 

Gillis,  Edgar  C San  Jos£. 

Gilman,  Sadie Willow  Glen. 

Gould,  NedB San  Jose. 

Graham,  MayG San  Francisco. 

Hale,  Narcissa Great  Western  Mine. 

Hamilton,  Mae  E San  Jos6. 

Hanley,  Marguerite  E San  Jose. 

Hanlon,  William  H. Cornwall. 

Hay  den,  A.  Hazel  tine ...Callahan. 

Hayward,  May Santa  Clara. 

Hobson ,  Amy San  Jos€. 

Hocken,  Exilda San  Jose. 

Holmes,  Sadie  M. San  Jos£. 

Hunt,  Etta  P San  Jos6. 

Hyde,  Marion  E Dixon. 

Johnson,  Ethel  M. Los  Gatos. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  J Red  Bluff. 


■Continued. 

Johnson,  Maud Kingsburg. 

Kelly,  A.  Laura San  Jose\ 

Kerr,  Jessie  I Campbell. 

Kimball,  Mabel  E __SanJos6. 

Lawrence,  Jane ..Alameda. 

Lee,  Elsie  D San  Jos6. 

Leonard,  Violet  M San  Jos£. 

Liddle,  Carrie  W San  Jose\ 

Lightbody,  Abby  B San  Jos£. 

Lightbody,  Faye San  Jos£. 

Logan,  Ettie Oakdale. 

Manning,  Jessie  E San  Jos<§. 

Mariner,  Maude  E Lincoln. 

Meston,  Helen  E .-Santa  Barbara. 

Mignon,  Helen San  Jose. 

Myers,  Mignonette  D Santa  Clara. 

Miller,  Charles  A Stockton. 

Milne,  Jeanie San  Jose. 

Morse,  Carolyn  Stacy Berkeley. 

Mulroony,  Adelaide San  Francisco. 

Murdoch,  Ethel Clements. 

Murphy,  Kate  Nye... .Marysville. 

McBride,  Genevieve  G._ ..Etna. 

McBride,  Elizabeth  C Etna. 

McCloskey,  Gertrude Hollister. 

McEnerney,  Evelyn Vallejo. 

McGrath,  Sadie  C Santa  Clara. 

Mclntyre,  Eva San  Jose. 

Mclntyre,  Maud  S ...San  Jose. 

McMahon,  Olive ...San  Jose. 

Nelson ,  Leonard Templeton. 

Nerell,  Esther  E ...Saratoga. 

Nethercott,  Nelle ...Woodland. 

Nichols,  Jessie  M Pescadero. 

Noble,  Emma San  Jose\ 

Osborne,  Cecile  E San  Jos£. 

Palmer,  Edwin  A Hydesville. 

Paterson,  M.  Isabella Cambria. 

Patterson,  Nellie  D Merced. 

Peterson,  Jennie Kingsburg. 

Poole,  Phoebe  J Arroyo  Grande. 

Preston,  Lillian  A Napa. 

Prusch,  William San  Jose. 

Rahilly,  Ella Merced. 

Reardon,  Joseph  E San  Jose\ 

Reardon,  Elizabeth  B San  Jose. 

Reed,  Clara  M San  Jos6. 

Rickabaugh,  Charles Kelseyville. 

Ripley,  Cora  A... San  Jose\ 

Robinson,  Bertha Bridgeville. 

Ruhl,  Elsie  C Sacramento. 

Sargent,  Lotta  A ..San  Jose. 

Schaw,  Walter  F San  Jos£. 

Schoof,  Lulu  Sanjose. 

Schultzberg,  George San  Jose. 

Schumacher,  Alice  E San  Jos£. 

Scott,  Ethel  F. Visalia. 

Shepardson,  Alice  H Colusa. 
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Third  Year — Continued. 


Sherriffs,  Alex Berryessa. 

Shields,  Florence Marshall. 

Sikes,  Alice Dixon. 

Sitton,  M.  Ruth San  Jose. 

Smith,  Arthur  T Stockton. 

Smith,  Rowena San  Jose\ 

Smith,  Josephine Eureka. 

Snyder,  Gertrude  A. Evergreen. 

Staffler,  Lucile  C Santa  Cruz. 

Stevens,  Leonard La  Grange. 

Stidston,  Ethel Los  Gatos. 

Storer,  Mary  S Fresno. 

Sunderer,  Rose  C Mission. 

Swisher,  B.  Clifton Healdsburg. 

Symonds,  Ethel  F San  Jose\ 


Thomas,  Annie  M Morgan  Hill. 

Thompson,  Estelle San  Jose. 

Thompson,  Nellie Ukiah. 

Timm,  Bertha  E Dixon. 

Tomasini,  Anita  M Suisun. 

Townsend,  Charles  W ...San  Jose. 

Walker,  Addalene Hanford. 

Ward,  Marian  L Visalia. 

Wash,  Samuel  J Fresno. 

Wells,  May  A St.  Helena. 

White,  Nettie Butte  Valley. 

White,  R.  M.     San  Francisco. 

Wing,  Mabel  I .Napa. 

Wittenberg,  Bertha Cambria. 

Worstell,  Luneti  M. ..Palo  Alto. 


^ 


Second  Year. 


& 


Addicott.  Emma  J San  Jose. 

Allen,  Ina  M San  Francisco. 

Bailey,  Edith  C._ Martinez. 

Bales,  Bessie Trubody. 

Barre,  Antoinette San  Jose. 

Beckett,  Bertha Arroyo  Grande. 

Bennett,  Ruth  H San  Jose\ 

Biggs,  Lillian  J San  Jos6. 

Bishop,  Grace  L... Alma. 

Bockholtz,  Anna Stockton. 

Bohnett,  Pearl Campbell. 

Bolin,  John San  Jose. 

Brinkman,  Fannie  E. San  Jose. 

Brower,  Clara  G San  Jose. 

Brown,  Ethel  L. San  Jose. 

Brown,  Lulu  F Turlock. 

Brown,  Mamie  J. San  Jos£. 

Buck,  Mary Saratoga. 

Buller,  Lillian  M San  Jos£. 

Bunney,  Blanche  E Independence. 

Burkhalter,  Barbara Hornbrook. 

Bush,  Daisy ..San  Jose. 

Caldwell,  Louise  M San  Jose. 

Cameron .  Leila San  Jose. 

Camp,  Beryl Hanford. 

Camp,  Josephine Hanford. 

Carey,  Erma  M Livermore. 

Carr,  Frank  M Hayward. 

Collins,  Annie  E San  Jose. 

Cooper,  Myrtle  B. SanJos£. 

Crofoot,  Effie  I San  Jose\ 

Cuthbertson,  Alex.  M Manchester. 

Driscoll,  Mary  R San  Jose\ 

Eddy,  Virginia San  Jose\ 

Farney,  Mary San  Jose. 

Fisher,  Elma  R Dos  Palos. 

Fiske,  Nelle Grass  Valley. 

Ford,  Nellie  F. San  Jose. 

Fraser,  Lovett  K Kelseyville. 

Freeman ,  Mary  E Morro. 


Galbreath,  M.  Ella San  Jose. 

George,  Cosa  A San  Jose\ 

Glashoff,  Clara  C Cordelia. 

Grabow,  Fanny Paso  Robles. 

Grayson,  Lauretta  F ..Pleyto. 

Green,  Vida San  Jos6. 

Guilbert,  M.  Virginia San  Jose. 

Hamilton,  Clara  H Rio  Vista. 

Hankenson,  Minnette l..San  Jose. 

Hansen,  Maude  O San  Jose. 

Hays,  Cordelia  E Bridgeport. 

Headen ,  Brena Gil roy. 

Hedley,  Adeline  E.  - -- Napa. 

Heston,  Martin Grant's  Pass. 

Hicks,  Irene  H Grass  Valley. 

Hinkson,  Julia  E Atwater. 

Hoard,  Stella San  Jose. 

Hoey,  Agnes  M .Martinez. 

Holland,  Zippa Evergreen. 

Humaston,  Fannie Morgan  Hill. 

Jersey,  Julia  Lillian San  Jos€. 

Jessen ,  Christine. Mission. 

Johnson,  Georgia  E..  -  -East  San  Jos6. 

Keaton,  Jessie  M San  Jose\ 

Kell,  Margaret  E. San  Jos£. 

Killam,  Ruth  A Los  Gatos. 

Klein,  Victoria  J.  M San  Francisco. 

Klumpp,  Edna  L Folsom. 

Lages,  H.  Dora Red  Bluff. 

Lambert,  Lottie Cloverdale. 

Lee,  Alma  Delpha SanJose\ 

Lee,  Myra San  Jos£. 

Lee,  Winifred  R Dunsmuir. 

Leonard,  Ruth  E .San  Jose\ 

Lewis,  Ella  C San  Jos£. 

Loofbourrow,  Emma  C San  Jose. 

MacBain,  Edith Menlo  Park. 

McDonald,  M .  Sophie San  Jos£. 

McKenzie,  Abbie  May San  Rafael. 

McKiernan,  Lizzie  F. .San  Jose. 
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Second  Year — Co7itinued. 


McKiernan ,  Maggie San  Jose. 

McKindley.  Lizzie  Agnes Cosumnes. 

McMillan,  Alice Dixon. 

Main,  Hazel  M San  Jose. 

Martin.  Carmel Monterey. 

Mason,  Agnes Santa  Clara. 

Mathews,  Ralph  B San  Francisco. 

Miotke,  Frances San  Jos6. 

Montgomery,  Herbert  ...East  San  Jose. 

Oakley,  L.  Beatrice  E Wheatland. 

O'Neil,  Ignore  M Oakland. 

Osgood,  Hattie San  Jose\ 

Pare,  Delia Capell. 

Perry,  Caroline... Sanger. 

Pfau,  Carrie... San  Jos£. 

Purcell,  Erma  Irene. Morgan  Hill. 

Raum,  Edna  M Benicia. 

Reid,  Bertha San  Jose. 

Reid,  Robert San  Jose. 

Rigden,  Pearl. ■. Santa  Cruz. 

Scaroni,  Adeline  M. .Santa  Cruz. 

Schantz,  Kathry ne Eureka. 

Sharp,  Alia Cedarville. 

Showalter ,  Katherine San  Jose. 

Skinner,  LeRoy East  San  Jos€. 

Smith,  Henrietta San  Jose. 

Smith,  Jean  P - Fair  Oaks. 

Smith,  Louise ..Etna. 

Smith,  Mary  A Jolon. 

Soberanes,  Matilda Soledad. 


Spangler,  Lulu San  Jose. 

Steel,  Donald Brownsville. 

Steel,  Susan  E Brownsville. 

Stockwell ,  Lillie Cloverdale. 

Sullivan,  Mary  F San  Jose. 

Sutton,  Pearl Maxwell. 

Swickard,  Sue .Eden  Vale. 

Talbott,  Estella  Maude Chualar. 

Tiffany,  Edith  M San  Jose. 

Townsend,  Lolita San  Jos£. 

Waggoner,  Stella Livermore. 

Walker,  Antoinette San  Jose. 

Waltenspiel,  Myra  C.._ ..San  Jose. 

Welch,  Kathryn  E East  San  Jos£. 

Wheeler,  Winifred  C San  Jose. 

White,  Edna  May ..San  Jose\ 

Wideman,  Grace  V Gonzales. 

Wilber,  Eva  M._ San  Jose. 

Woelffel,  Richard,  Jr ...San  Jos£. 

Wolford,  Henriette.. Colfax. 

Wood,  Ethel.. San  Jose\ 

Woodward,  Flora  B. Visalia. 

Woodrow,  Eva San  Jose. 

Woolcott,  Clara ...Martinez. 

Wright,  Gussie  A. Glen  Ellen. 

Wyss,  Emilie Adelaide. 

Yates,  Bertha  R .San  Jos£ 

Yates,  Lucia  E.. San  Jose\ 

Young,  L.  Edith San  Jose\ 


First  Year. 


Abbott,  Elsie  Ruth Salinas. 

Anderson ,  Lottie Petaluma. 

Antrim,  Joseph ..Manchester. 

Austin,  Theo  Irene Greenville. 

Bailey,  Kathryn  E Madera. 

Baker,  Alice  K ...Sacramento. 

Balbach,  Estelle  Grace... East  San  Jose. 

Baldwin,  Olive Niles. 

Barnes,  Harriet Den verton. 

Barre,  Edith Santa  Clara. 

Barry,  Agnes  A. Rio  Vista. 

Baxter,  Mabel LeGrand. 

Beckwith ,  Harriet Hydesville. 

Belz,  George  A .. ...Visalia. 

Berger ,  Tulie  Marie San  Jos£. 

Binkley,  Bertha  L Hollister. 

Bishop,  Esther  B Oakland. 

Blackie,  S.  Ellen Prunedale. 

Blais,  Marceline  L Mokelumne  Hill. 

Blunt,  Edith  M Calistoga. 

Boding,  Hulda  A Proberta. 

Boucher,  Nellie  E ..San  Jos6. 

Bowman,  Mae  C. East  San  Jose. 

Boyd,  Phoebe Santa  Maria. 

Boydston,  Ethel San  Jos£. 


Brennan,  John  A ..East  San  Jose. 

Brock,  Sarah  A Pleasanton. 

Brower,  Hazel  Edith Pomo. 

Brown,  Agnes  E Madera. 

Brown,  Estelle  M Campbell. 

Brown,  R.Eustace ...San  Jos€. 

Brown,  M.  Irene. Nevada  City. 

Brown,  Marian  H ...San  Martine. 

Brummett,  Myrtle  L Henley. 

Burgess,  Ruth ..East  San  Jos£. 

Burr,  John  R San  Jos£. 

Cain,  Alice  M Evergreen. 

Caldwell,  Ethelwyn San  Jos£. 

Cameron,  Adelaide San  Jose. 

Carolan,  Katie... ..Menlo  Park. 

Carrere,  Mary  Lise Sacramento. 

Carter,  Albert Three  Rivers. 

Carter,  Ella  E Porterville 

Casey,  Elizabeth  B. Gilroy. 

Chisnell,  Alice  V.  _. San  Jose. 

Christiansen ,  Annie  J Napa. 

Clack,  Emily  M Menlo  Park. 

Clark,  Minnie San  Jacinto. 

Clemence,  Esther ..San  Jos£. 

Cleveland,  Maud Vallejo. 
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First  Year — Continued. 


Cline,  Alice  M San  Jose. 

Comstock,  Alta Oakland. 

Cooney,  Martha  R Santa  Cruz. 

Copley,  Rae ...King  City. 

Cottle,  Ethel San  Jose. 

Covert,  Inez Armona. 

Crane,  Everett San  Jose. 

Cvithbertson,  Ernest  J Manchester. 

Daly,  Lorena  B East  Oakland. 

Daniels,  Edith ..Visalia. 

Dassel,  Mabel Niles. 

Deitz,  Edith San  Jose. 

Delahide,  Mayme  L Jackson. 

Delahunty,  M.  Florence Gibsonville. 

DeVore.  Cecil  Marie Pinole. 

Dinsmore,  Margaret San  Jose. 

Dinsmore,  Maude. San  Jose. 

Doan,  FrankieB McCloud. 

Dobson,  D.  Owen San  Jose. 

Donahue,  Bessie San  Jose. 

Donlon,  Clara  E - Berryessa. 

Down,  Robert  H San  Jose. 

Douglas,  MaryE.. Grass  Valley. 

Draper,  Edith  B. San  Jose. 

Drinkwater.  Dorothy San  Jos<§. 

Drinkwater,  Robert  D. San  Jose. 

Duncan,  Alpha Springville. 

Eberhard,  Magdaline Santa  Clara. 

Edgar,  Herbert San  Jose. 

Elmers,  Kate  C Belmont. 

Evert,  Pearl San  Jose. 

Fennell,  Mayme San  Jose. 

Fernald,  Grace  G San  Jos6. 

Fox,  Charles  I ...Hanford. 

Frazier,  Theresa  G San  Luis  Obispo. 

Frost,  Edith  M ...Eureka. 

Frost,  Edna  C... Eureka. 

Frost,  Walter  P Eden  Vale. 

Fulkerth,  Lettie ..Visalia. 

Gagliardo,  Rae  G San  Jose. 

Gaine,  Blanche Point  Arena. 

Gasper,  Orman  C Manchester. 

Gazzola,  Millie Angels  Camp. 

Gill,  Minnie  J ...Concord. 

Goodwin,  Erma  Grace Milpitas. 

Gray,  Ethel    San  Jose. 

Green,  Margaret  E -San  Jose. 

Gregory,  Caroline  E ..Santa  Cruz. 

Griffith,  Benjamin  B San  Jose. 

Griffith,  Kathryne San  Jos6. 

Guthrie,  Ruth San  Francisco. 

Hager,  Neva  L Nevada  City. 

Hail,  Stella  M Quincy. 

Hale,  Elsie  L Parlier. 

Hall,  Clara San  Jose. 

Hall,  Minnie  M iSan  Jose. 

Halsey,  Agnes  P San  Jose. 

Hamble,  Ersa  E Campbell. 


Hammond,  Stella  M Lockeford. 

Harbiue,  Sadie Fort  Bragg. 

Hardacre,  Jessie  A Stockton. 

Harden,  Eulu  M Maxwell. 

Harrell,  Jessie  B Oakland. 

Harrigan,  Annie  M San  Francisco. 

Harris,  Tillie  C Eureka. 

Haskell,  Iva  Maude Areata. 

Haughn,  Eva  Eouise  Vallejo. 

Hanford,  Eottie  M San  Jos£. 

Henderson,  Alice .Yankee  Jims. 

Hewitt,  Marie Pleasanton. 

Hiatt,  Ruth  E Yorkville. 

Hoey ,  Veronica. Martinez. 

Hogan,  Fred  P. Manchester. 

Holloway,  Alice  M Bakersfield. 

Horn,  Grace  A Hornbrook. 

Howard,  Eulu Clay. 

Howatt,  Blanche  M Scotia. 

Huckstep,  Pearl Martinez. 

Huffman,  Eeona Fresno. 

Huie,  C.  Maude San  Jose. 

Hulse,  Grace  B Eureka. 

Hunt,  Maude San  Jose. 

Huston,  Ollie  M Estrella. 

Hutsell,  May  E... Boonville. 

Inglis,  Alice  M Eockeford. 

Inman,  Maude .East  San  Jose. 

Jacobs,  Ethel  E.  -- Dutch  Flat. 

James,  Harryette  E Santa  Clara. 

Jarvis,  Florence  H Lincoln. 

Johnson,  Annie .San  Jose. 

Johnson,  Annie Valley  Ford. 

Johnson,"  Emily  F Valley  Ford. 

Jones,  Charlotte East  San  Jose. 

Jones,  Julia  A ..San  Jos€. 

Keist,  Jessie  M Etna. 

Kenny,  Elizabeth  S San  Jose. 

King,  Avis  A ...Los  Gatos. 

King,  Edith  D Cazadero. 

Kipper,  Edna  M San  Jos£. 

Kirk,  Dorothy  E Sacramento. 

Kocher,  Lena. San  Jose. 

Lane,  John  C Manchester. 

Laverene,  Lizzie  L San  Jose. 

Lawry,  George San  Jose. 

Leonard,  Sadie San  Jos£. 

Leonard ,  Marguerite Gilroy. 

Lewis,  Winifred  K. Santa  Cruz. 

Lillie,  Birdie  I Calistoga. 

Longmire,  Josephine San  Jose. 

Loverin,  Julia  A Visalia. 

Lyng,  Ella... Golconda. 

Mackenzie,  Marie ...San  Jose. 

Mackinnon ,  Eva Eureka. 

MacNeal,  Vera San  Jos6. 

McAdams,  Mary  Emma San  Jose. 

McConochie,  Nettie  C Berryessa. 
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First  Year — Continued. 


McDonald,  Edith Lodi. 

McEvoy,  Ethel  J Menlo  Park. 

McLellan,Gussie  M San  Jos£. 

McMillan,  Almeida San  Jose. 

Main.Eteel San  Jose. 

Malloy,  Annie  Mildred Castroville. 

Massee,  Jennie  E.  Berryessa. 

May,  Ha  E Sugar  Pine. 

Meese,  William  R.  G Danville. 

Menihan,  Mamie  J Cloverdale. 

Merriman,  Lurena San  Jos6. 

Messenger,  Harriet Gwin  Mine. 

Metzger,  Edna  E Geyserville. 

Miles,  Minnie  M . Colusa. 

Milroy,  Gertrude  M .San  Jose. 

Miotke,  Martha San  Jose. 

Moellering,  Mary  C San  Jose. 

Morley,  Anna  Estelle Kern  City. 

Mulson,  Elsie Fort  Bragg. 

Mulson,  Mabel Fort  Bragg. 

Munson,  Blanche San  Jos£. 

Myers,  Alice Santa  Clara. 

Nash,  Roger ...San  Jose. 

Newell,  Edward  I San  Jose. 

Nicholson,  Genevieve San  Jose. 

Nicholson,  Sarah  B Watsonville. 

Norton,  Alice  M San  Jose\ 

O'Connell,  Mary  E Salinas. 

O'Connor,  Katie  A Gilroy. 

O'Keefe,  Debram. ...San  JoseV 

Olin,  Mae  C. _ ..San  Rafael. 

Oliver,  Gertrude  I.. Petaluma. 

O'Neill ,  Helen  H San  Jose. 

Orcutt,  Geneva  S San  Jose. 

Ornbaun,  Casper  A._ Ornbaun. 

Paddock,  Clarence  M San  Jos£. 

Parker,  Lillian  A Salinas. 

Plumb,  Mabel San  Jos£. 

Pool,  Zera  B San  Jose\ 

Potter,  Edna  A Campbell. 

Powell,  Clara  A Turlock. 

Powell,  Dora  E.  - ..San  Jose. 

Powell,  Emma  R Irvington. 

Prentice,  Gertrude Elgin . 

Raney,  Lillian Santa  Clara. 

Rayner,  Ray Santa  Clara. 

Read,  Harriet  C San  Diego. 

Resseguie,  Adelaide East  Oakland. 

Resseguie,  Emma East  Oakland. 

Rice,  Warren  S ..Eden  Vale. 

Rickley,  Charles San  Jos£. 

Rivard,  Olivena Gilroy. 

Robertson,  Jessie  E ■  -Eden  Vale. 


Roelling,  Olive _ Hall's  Valley. 

Rooney,  Agnes  I Brentwood. 

Ross,  Onie ..San  Jose. 

Sams,  Maude Eos  Gatos. 

Saunders,  Jo Ukiah. 

Schultz,  Bernice... San  Jos6. 

Schwable,  Lena Mount  Eden. 

Scribner,  Nettie  E Areata. 

Sealy,  Edith  E San  JosS. 

Sherburne,  Pearl San  Jos£. 

Shirley,  Ada San  Jose. 

Sinnamon,  Eottie  R Bridgeport. 

Skinner,  Edna  A Templeton. 

Slayton,  Bertha  M Aromas. 

Smith,  Margaret  E Benicia. 

Smith,  Winifred Phillipsville. 

Stagner,  Hattie  I .Wheatland. 

Steele,  Nellie Dos  Palos. 

Stern,  Mildred ..San  Jos6. 

Stillwell,  Viola San  Jose. 

Storer,  Eva  M. Fresno. 

Stroud,  Vera Santa  Clara. 

Summers,  Margaret ...San  Jos6. 

Tait,  Sadie Somersville. 

Tatham,  Elsie ..San  Jose. 

Taylor,  Nelle  B San  Jose. 

Thimann,  Eillie  D._ San  Jose. 

Thompson,- Grace ...Modesto. 

Thompson,  Nellie  A ...San  Jose. 

Thomson,  Mabel  E San  Martine. 

Tilman,  Minnie  E San  Jos€. 

Tobey,  Theodosia  Kate Menlo  Park. 

Toohey,  Mamie San  Jose. 

Tourte,  Rozetta Arbuckle. 

Trott,  Ora Santa  Maria. 

Tucker,  Jessica  B. Santa  Cruz. 

Tyler,  Mayme Arroyo  Grande. 

Vandervoort,  Florence Alvarado. 

Veuve,  Marguerite.. San  Jose. 

Virgo,  Grace Ingomar. 

Wadams,  Carrie  Mae Santa  Clara. 

Wallace,  Maude  M ..Austin. 

Walton ,  George Pleasanton . 

Ward,  Anna Placerville. 

Waterman,  Amy San  Jose\ 

Watrous,  Hazel Campbell. 

Wayne,  G.  Ethel Lower  Lake. 

Weir,  Allie  E Palmero. 

Wilber,  Frank  E-  - San  Jos6. 

Wilson,  Clarence Dinuba. 

Wright,  Annie  M Mountain  View. 

Young,  Zella  M Woodland. 

Zumwalt,  Goldie San  Jose. 
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Alexander,  Genevieve 
Andrews,  Albert 
Andros,  Ethel 
Baylor,  Eugenia 
Bedell,  Gabie 
Blackie,  Helen 
Blair  Marceline, 
Blaney,  Nan 
Boynton,  Sadie 
Brennan,  Blanche 
Brosius,  Clara 
Brown,  Eustace 
Brown,  Clarence 
Cator,  Eleanor 
Cheek,  Eddie 
Cheek,  Frank 
Conkey,  Bessie 
Clemence,  Helen 
Clevenger,  Irma 
DeFranco,  Nunzia 
Edwards,  Clara 
Ehrlich,  Ida 
Emerson,  Elmer 
Everly,  Flossie 
Fosgate,  Pearl 
Gorr,  Agnes 
Haines,  Oliver 
Hall,  Lois 
Hannon,  Ethel 


Ahlers,  Oscar 
Allen,  Guss 
Andross,  Robert 
Andrus,  Carleton 
Atkerson,  Lottie 
Blayney,  Bess 
Brosius,  Bertha 
Bynum,  Geneva 
Collins,  Allen 
Collison,  Agnes 
Cooper,  Earl 
Fisher,  Fred 
Furst,  Hannah  Moore 
Goff,  Inez 
Goff,  Neva 
Haines,  Florence 
Hamble,  Madge 
Hayne,  Laura 
Headstrum,  Josie 


Grammar  Grade. 

Henderson,  Lela 
Hogan,  May 
Harrington,  Edna 
Jackson,  Clara 
Jewett,  Liicy 
Kamerer,  Urban 
Letcher,  Grace 
Lilley,  Georgia 
Magnusson,  Rosilda 
Manning,  Joe 
McGoeghegan,  Marguerite 
McKiernan,  Agnes 
McKune,  John 
Metzger,  Englebert 
Mensel,  May 
Morton,  Robert 
Morley,  Estelle 
Newberg,  Bertha 
Newman,  Alfred 
Newman,  Edith 
Newman,  Helen 
Paddock,  Clarence 
Parks,  Ray 
Pierson,  Ethel 
Potter,  Cecil 
Potter,  Pearl 
Price,  Otis 
Redemeyer,  Fred 
Reigel,  Fred 

Intermediate  Grade. 

Houriet,  Edward 
James,  Dan 
Jayet,  Lillian 
Jersey,  Arvilla 
Jessup,  Amy 
Jones,  Ethel 
Kinnear,  Mildred 
Legg,  Harry 
Ludlow,  Lucile 
McKune,  Hattie 
Medina,  Edith 
Meusel,  Herbert 
Newman,  Marguerite 
Orgren,  Paul 
Peckham,  Louise 
Pierson,  Ethel 
Price,  Guy 
Rathbone,  Howard 
Rich,  Nellie 


Rice,  Warren 
Russell,  Dora 
Shorts,  Rosa 
Shortess,  May 
Smith,  Harold 
Smith,  Pearl 
Smith,  Adah  Lita 
Southern,  May 
Sourisseau,  Eva 
Stahmel,  Herman 
Stout,  Winifred 
Storier,  Milton 
Stewart,  Grace 
Sullivan,  Sylvia 
Symonds,  Bessie 
Symonds,  Mamie 
Swenson,  Carl 
Tarwater,  Mamie 
Taverner,  Victoria 
Thomas,  Pearl 
Tulley,  Jennie 
Turner,  Nell 
Turner,  Clifford 
Wagner,  Dan 
Walgren,  Jennie 
Whiteside,  Ethel 
Wilbur,  Charles 
Wright,  Helen 


Rigdon,  Clarence 
Sherman,  Grace 
Smith,  Gertrude 
Smith,  Irving 
Southern,  Lois 
Steiger,  Helen 
Stever,  Laurence 
Taverner,  Frances 
Thole,  Mary 
Trousdell.  Elmer 
Tupper,  Ralph 
Turner,  Virgil 
Veit,  Charles 
Veuve,  Hippolite 
Wallace,  Jack 
Williams,  Bessie 
Winsor,  Travis 
Winsor,  Wiley 
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Allen,  Marguerite 
Bacon,  Burt 
Bland,  Morton 
Brosius,  Paul 
Brown,  Bertie 
Brown,  Elsie 
Brown,  Forester 
Brown,  Iva 
Bullard,  Dorothy 
Butts,  Wendell 
Buzzo,  Marjorie 
Buzzo,  Tom 
Campbell,  Edith 
Campbell,  Frank 
Chace,  Derroll 
Clayton,  Edna 
Clemence,  Paul 
Colahan,  Willie 
Colburne,  Zelma 
Collins,  Gertrude 
Conkey,  Louise 
Cox,  Tom 
Crane,  Marian 
Daves,  Dorothy 
De  Vore,  Josiah 
Dogge,  Rudolph 
Downs,  Effie 
Downs,  Winifred 
Edmondson,  Ernest 
Erdmann,  Fred 
Evans,  Genevieve 
Felton,  Verna 
Field,  William 
Fitzgerald,  Helena 
Fitzgerald,  Ory 
Forrey,  Rhoda 
Furst,  Elise 
Garlinger,  Marshall 
Goff,  Bernice 
Gorr,  Herbert 
Graham,  Bertie 
Graham,  Georgie 
Green,  Robbie 


Primary  Grades. 

Haisch,  Howard 
Harris,  Blanche 
Harrison,  Clinton 
Haskins,  Joie 
Henderson,  Tyillie  May 
Henderson,  Roy 
Hill,  Horace 
Hocken,  Herbert 
Hocken,  Oliver 
Holbrook,  Harold 
Holmes,  Lester 
Hoque,  LeRoy 
Howard,  Harry 
Huffman,  Bessie 
Jayet,  Albert 
Jayet,  Alice 
Kenyon,  Winnie 
Kinnear,  Leela 
Legg,  Frederick 
Lippett,  Vera 
Martyn,  Dottie 
Martyn,  Mora 
Mason,  Florence 
Matthews,  Henry 
May,  Walter 
McCaustland,  Bessie 
McCaustland,  Veddie 
McGeoghegan,  Aileen 
McKenzie,  Freddie 
McKune,  Eleanor 
McNeil,  Sarah 
Melanson,  Mortimer 
Meuser,  Emile 
Miller,  Harley 
Moon,  Elsie 
Morse,  Arthur 
Morse,  Carl 
Nixon,  Charlie 
Nixon,  Zelma 
Osborne,  Gladys 
Pierson,  Mary 
Pierson,  Rosalie 
Perkins,  Ira 


Perry,  Chester 
Phelps,  Celeste 
Poe,  Leila 
Poore,  Harold 
Price,  Lloyd 
Putnam,  Creighton 
Putnam,  Hubert 
Rathbone,  Mabel 
Rice,  Willard 
Richards,  Donald 
Richardson,  Helen 
Richardson,  Perry 
Rigdon,  Edna 
Ruff,  Glennie 
Ryerson,  La  Verne 
Scott,  Quito 
Sherman,  Blanche 
Smith,  Charlie 
Smith,  Edna 
Southern,  Ruth 
Spiers,  Marguerite 
Stark,  Gladys 
Steiger,  Marian 
Stever,  Lola 
Stone,  Lenore 
Stout,  Flossie 
Stout,  John 
Stout,  Willie 
Taverner,  Rose 
Thrower.  Audley 
Thrower,  Rodley 
Townsend,  Tom 
Tripp,  Sadie 
Trullinger,  Bertha 
Tupper,  Clyde 
Tully,  Irene 
Wallace,  Dorothy 
Weeds,  Everett 
Welch,  Annie 
White,  Georgie 
Wood,  Willie 
Woodsum,  Hazel 
Wright,  Horton 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESIDENT'S  REPORTS. 


"The  entire  enrollment  of  this  school  for  the  scholastic  year  1899-1900 
is  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  the  largest  in  its  history,  a  very  excel- 
lent showing,  inasmuch  as  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Francisco 
opened  last  September,  and  drew  its  patronage  from  territory  naturally 
tributary  to  this  school.  In  this  attendance  forty-six  counties  are  repre- 
sented, Siskiyou  and  San  Diego,  the  extremes  of  the  State,  being  among 
the  number." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"A  slight  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  school  has  made  a  marked 
improvement  in  punctualit}^  and  regularity  of  attendance.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  since  this  change  the  per  cent  of  attendance  has  averaged 

98^." 

****** 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  this  school  to  hold  a 
summer  session  each  year,  thus  making,  with  but  short  vacations,  a  con- 
tinuous school  throughout  the  year.  A  summer  session  would  serve  to 
save  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  mental  habits  acquired  in  the  long 
summer  vacation.  It  would  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  already 
engaged  in  teaching  and  who  are  in  need  of  normal  training  to  attend  the 
Normal  School  during  the  vacation  period  which  occurs  in  June,  July, 
and  August.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  teacher  already  in  service 
should  not  have  the  assistance  of  the  Normal  School,  if  it  is  needed,  as 
well  as  the  individual  making  preparation  to  enter  the  profession.  The 
great  outlay  of  this  State  in  the  equipment  of  Normal  Schools  ought  to 
be  made  to  yield  the  greatest  possible  educational  return  to  the  people." 
****** 

"  The  policy  of  this  school,  during  the  past  year,  of  dropping  from  the 
rolls  those  students  who,  through  inability  or  indifference,  failed  to  do 
creditable  work,  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  school,  and  will  give 
it  a  commendable  reputation  for  thoroughness." 

****** 

"I  wish  to  emphasize  the  recommendation  made  in  my  mid-year 
report,  that  a  way  be  provided  by  which  more  time  can  be  devoted  in 
the  Normal  School  to  purely  professional  work.  When  the  number  and 
breadth  of  the  topics  of  educational  science  are  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  a  comprehensive  view  of  them  can  only  be  gained  by  extended 
investigation.  There  is  no  other  professional  field  in  which  the  quali- 
fications of  its  workers  are  of  such  vital  interest  to  humanity.  Although 
what  is  now  done  in  the  Normal  Schools  for  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers  is  of  infinite  value  to  education  throughout  the  State,  yet  I 
believe  another  year  of  study  along  educational  lines  would  double  the 
&      teaching  power  of  the  graduates."  ;;; 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


354.  The  Normal  Schools  at  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Chico,  and  San 
Diego,  and  any  Normal  School  established  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  shall  be  known  as  "  State  Normal  Schools,"  and  shall  each 
have  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  follows:  The  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  each  board.  There  shall  also  be  five  other  members 
of  the  local  board  for  each  Normal  School,  whose  term  of  office  shall 
be  four  years,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  to  appoint  five  trustees  as  members  of  each 
local  board,  one  trustee  to  serve  one  year,  one  to  serve  two  years,  one  to 
serve  three  years,  and  two  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  thereafter  to  fill 
vacancies  in  such  board,  the  terms  of  office  thereafter  to  be  for  four 
years,  and  to  begin  July  first  of  each  fourth  year. 

1487.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  for  their  object  the  education 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

1488.  The  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  constituted  as  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California. 

1489.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  receive  such  salary  (not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum)  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
board  ; 

2.  To  prescribe  rules  for  their  government  and  the  government  of  the 
school; 

3.  To  prescribe  rules  for  the  report  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school, 
and  for  visiting  other  schools  and  institutions ; 

4.  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  furniture,  station- 
ery, and  text-books  for  the  use  of  pupils; 

5.  To  establish  and  maintain  model  and  training  schools  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, primary,  and  grammar  grades,  and  require  the  students  of 
the  Normal  Schools  to  teach  and  instruct  classes  therein  ; 

6.  To  elect  the  President  of  the  school,  and  to  elect  the  teachers,  upon 
their  nomination  by  the  President  of  the  school,  fix  their  salaries  and 
prescribe  their  duties ;  provided,  that  after  the  President,  or  a  teacher, 
has  served  successfully  and  acceptably  in  the  school  for  the  period  of 
two  years  prior  to  or  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  his  or  her  appoint- 
ment thereafter  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  be  made 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  four  years,  unless  removed  for  cause  ; 

7.  To  control  and  expend  all   moneys  appropriated  for  the  support      'j* 
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and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  moneys  received  for  tuition,  or 
donations  ; 

8.  To  cause  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  which  shall 
be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school ; 

9.  To  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  ; 

10.  To  annually  report  to  the  Governor  a  statement  of  all  their  trans- 
actions, and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school ; 

11.  To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  President's  annual 
report ; 

12.  To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness,  is  guilty  of 
gross  immorality,  or  is  reputedly  dishonest  in  his  dealings;  provided, 
that  such  person  shall  have  at  least  thirty  days'  previous  notice  of  such 
contemplated  action,  and  shall,  if  he  ask  it,  be  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

1490.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  must  hold  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
year,  and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  secretary,  when 
directed  by  the  chairman. 

1491.  The  time  and  place  of  regular  meetings  must  be  fixed  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  board.  The  secretary  must  give  written  notice  of  the  tfme 
and  place  of  special  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  board.  Each 
member  shall  be  allowed  his  expenses  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  the  bills  to  be  audited  the 'same  as  any  bill  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

1492.  There  shall  be  a  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees,  to  be 
composed  of  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of  each  local  board, 
such  other  members  to  be  selected  by  their  respective  local  boards  for 
each  joint  meeting;  the  Presidents  of  the  different  State  Normal  Schools 
shall  also  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  joint  board.  Said  joint  board 
shall  meet  on  the  second  Friday  in  April  of  each  year,  alternately  at  the 
different  State  Normal  Schools.  The  first  meeting  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act  shall  be  held  at  San  Jose" ;  the  second  meeting  at  Chico  ;  the 
third  at  Los  Angeles;  and  the  fourth  at  San  Diego.  Thereafter  the 
places  of  meeting  shall  be  in  the  order  named  above.  A  special  meeting 
may  be  called  by  the  Governor  for  the  transaction  of  any  urgent  busi- 
ness affecting  the  welfare  of  any  or  all  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  joint  board  : 

1.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools;  the  State  series  of  text-books  shall  be  used,  when 
published,  in  the  grades  and  classes  for  which  they  are  adapted; 

2.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  time  and  standard  for 
graduation  from  the  State  Normal  Schools ; 

3.  To  prescribe  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  for  students  entering 
the  Normal  Schools ; 

4.  To  sit  as  a  board  of  arbitration  in  matters  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  each  State  Normal  School  that  may  need  adjustment ; 

5.  The  joint  board  shall  also  have  the  power  to  pass  any  general 
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regulations  that  may  be  applied  to  all  the  State  Normal  Schools,  thus 
affecting  their  well-being  ; 

6.  Members  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  joint  board  shall  receive 
mileage  while  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  meeting,  the  same  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose  ; 

7.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the  secretary  of 
the  joint  board.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  all  proceed- 
ings of  the  joint  meetings  of  the  trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  secretary 
of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  or 
the  text-books  to  be  adopted. 

1494.  Every  person  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Normal  School  course 
must  be  : 

First — Of  good  moral  character  ; 
Second — Of  sixteen  years  of  age  ; 

Third — Of  that  class  of  persons  who,  if  of  proper  age,  would  be 
admitted  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without  restriction. 

1495.  Teachers  holding  valid  certificates  to  teach  in  any  county  in 
this  State  may  be  admitted  to  any  State  Normal  School  in  the  State. 

1496.  Persons  resident  of  another  State  may  be  admitted  upon  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  Governor  or  Superintendent  of  Schools 
thereof. 

1497.  Every  person  making  application  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to 
the  Normal  School  must,  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file 
with  the  President  of  the  school  a  declaration  that  he  enters  the  school 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  in  the  State  or  Territory  where 
the  applicant  resides. 

1501 .  The  President  of  each  State  Normal  School  must  make  a  detailed 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  pupils, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  the  board  may  require  or  he  may  think 
useful. 

1502.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  Normal  School,  or  its  executive 
committee,  may  grant  permission  to  the  President,  or  any  teacher  of  such 
school,  to  attend  any  county  institute,  and  give  instruction  on  subjects 
relating  to  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1503.  First — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Normal  School, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  may  issue  to  those  pupils  who 
worthily  complete  the  full  course  of  study  and  training  prescribed, 
diplomas  of  graduation,  either  from  the  Normal  department,  the  Kin- 
dergarten department,  or  both. 

Second — Said  diploma  from  the  Normal  department  shall  entitle  the 
holder  thereof  to  a  grammar  grade  certificate  from  any  City,  City  and 
County,  or  County  Board  of  Education  in  the  State.  One  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten department  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  kindergar- 
ten in  the  State. 

Third — Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Board  of 
Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a-recommenda- 
&      tion  showing  that  the  holder  of  a  Normal  School  diploma  from  the      & 
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Normal  department  has  had  a  successful  experience  of  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  subsequent  to  the  granting  of  such  diploma, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  docu- 
ment, signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board,  showing 
such  fact.  The  said  diploma,  accompanied  by  said  document  of  the  State 
Board  attached  thereto,  shall  become  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar  school  in  the  State,  valid 
until  such  time  as  the  said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in  sub- 
division thirteen  of  section  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  this 
code. 

Fourth — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document  referred  to 
in  section  fifteen  hundred  and  three,  subdivision  third  thereof,  to  any 
City,  City  and  County,  or  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  super- 
intendent shall  record  the  name  of  the  holder  thereof  in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose  in  his  office,  and  the  holder  shall  henceforth  be  absolved 
from  the  requirements  of  subdivision  first  of  section  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six  of  this  code. 

Fifth — Said  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  Normal  School  in  this 
State,  when  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  granted  by  the  faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  the  holder  thereof,  subsequent  to  receiv- 
ing said  diploma,  has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  in 
the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  State  University,  shall  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  High  School  certificate,  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in 
any  primary  or  grammar  school,  and  in  any  high  school  in  this  State, 
except  in  those  in  which  the  holder  would  be  required  to  teach  languages 
other  than  English. 

1505.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  visit  each  school 
from  time  to  time,  inquire  into  its  condition  and  management,  enforce 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board,  require  such  reports  as  he 
deem  proper  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  same. 

1507.  Each  order  upon  the  Controller  of  State  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  Upon  presentation  of 
the  order  aforesaid,  signed  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  the  Controller 
of  State  must  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  any  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  appropriated 
and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Treasurer 
must  pay  such  warrants  on  presentation. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Regular  Meetings.  The  board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on 
the  third  Thursday,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  in  the  months  of  June,  September, 
December,  and  March. 

Election  of  Executive  Committee.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at 
the  regular  June  meeting,  elect,  by  ballot,  three  members  to  act  a.c  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  board,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  c  t  one 
year. 

Special  Meetings.  The  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  at  the 
written  request  of  three  members  ;  but  no  meetings  shall  be  called  on 
shorter  notice  than  five  days  ;  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such 
meetings  except  that  which  is  specified  in  the  call. 

Quorum.  Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Order  of  Business.  The  Chairman  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  board  ;  shall  call  the  meeting  to  order, 
and,  if  a  quorum  is  present,  shall  cause  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  board  to  be  read.  If  a  quorum  be  not  present  within  thirty  min- 
utes past  the  regular  hour  for  meeting,  those  present  may  adjourn  to  a 
time  specified,  which  adjourned  meeting  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects 
as  a  regular  meeting.     The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 

2.  Communications  and  petitions. 

3.  Reports  of  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Reports  of  President. 

5.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

6.  Unfinished  business. 

7.  New  business. 

Absence  of  Chairman.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Chairman,  act  in  his  place  and  stead. 

Yeas  and  Nays.  The  Chairman  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  member, 
take  the  sense  of  the  board  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Appointment  of  Committees.  All  special  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board. 


Four  Votes   Required.     No  election  shall  be  valid  unless  passed  by 
four  votes  ;    all  other  measures  and  propositions  shall  be  passed  by  a      Jj, 
'f       majority  of  those  present  and  voting.  P 
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Excused  from  Voting.  Every  member  shall  give  his  vote  when  a  ques- 
tion is  put,  unless  the  board,  for  special  reasons,  excuse  him,  which 
question  shall  be  decided  without  debate.  A  motion  to  excuse  can  only 
be  made  before  the  board  divides,  or  before  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  commenced. 

Written  Resolutions.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing, 
with  the  name  of  the  mover ;  and  any  motion  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  if  the  Chairman  direct,  or  any  member  request  it. 

Yeas  and  Nays.  All  elections,  or  motions,  resolutions,  orders,  and 
votes  of  the  board,  requiring  the  distribution  of  money,  shall  be  taken 
by  ^eas  and  nays,  and  the  vote  registered. 

Cushing's  Manual.  The  board  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  delibera- 
tions by  the  rules  of  Cushing's  Manual,  except  as  provided  in  these  rules 
and  regulations. 

Amendment  or  Repeal  of  Rules.  The  rules  or  regulations  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  four  members,  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 
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